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PREFACE. 


Iw writing this book it has been my object to com- 
bine an investigation of general principles with an expo- 
sition of particular results; I have endeavoured, on the 

one hand, to establish a consistent and _ intelligible 
theory of inflected language, considered in its most per- 
fect state, that is, as it appears in the oldest languages 
of the Indo-Germanic family; and, on the other hand, 
_ [have attempted to place the Greek scholarship of this 
country on a somewhat higher footing, by rendering the 
resources of a more comprehensive philology available for 
the improvement of the grammar and lexicography of the 

Greek language, and for the criticism and interpreta- 
tion of the authors who have written in it. If it is 
thought strange that I have not confined myself to 
one or other of these two sufficiently difficult tasks, I 
may answer, that in the present state of philology it 
would be impossible to make any real contribution to 
Greek scholarship without some sound theory of the 
philosophy of language, and a certain acquaintance with 
the leading members of the family to which the Greek 
language belongs; and, conversely, it would not be 
easy to write an instructive treatise on the internal 
mechanism and organization of inflected language, with- 
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out taking some inflected language, by way, at least, of 
exemplification. Now of all the languages with mono- 
syllabic roots the Greek is the most fitted for this purpose. — 
It is, in the first place, a dead language, and therefore 
fixed and unchangeable; it is the most copious and 
expressive of all languages; it stands mid-way between 
the oldest form of the Indo-Germanic idioms and the 
corrupted modern dialects of that family, in other words, ~ 
it has attained to a wonderfully clear and copious syntax 
without sacrificing altogether, or indeed to any consider- 
able extent, its inflexions and power of composition; it 
has been more studied and is better known than any 
other dead language, that is, the facts and phenomena - 
are more completely collected and more systematically 
arranged than is the case with any other, so that allu- — 
sions to it are more generally intelligible, and deductions, 
or new combinations of laws, derived from it, are safer 
and more convincing; above all, the value of the lite- 
rature and the actual demand for a knowledge of the 
language, should induce us to turn upon the Greek, 
rather than upon the Gothic, the Latin, or the Sanscrit, 
any new light which the doctrine of words may have 
gained from investigations in the philosophy of language 
or in comparative grammar. 
Every didactic work is or ought to be adapted to 
the wants of some particular class of readers, and should 
presume, in them, a certain amount of preparatory know-. 
ledge and no more. I have written, then, first, for 
Englishmen, who are not supposed to be intimately or 
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extensively acquainted with the philological literature 
of the continent: and secondly, I have written for per- 
sons who possess at least some slight knowledge of the 
Greek language, and would rather increase it by inves- 
tigating the principles of the language and endeavouring 
to discover the causes of its grammatical peculiarities, 
than by overloading the memory with a mass of crude, 
incoherent facts, which can neither be digested nor re- 
tained. I have also wished to give those, who come to 


the study of Greek with no higher aim than to make 


it the means of obtaining University distinctions, an 
opportunity of learning from it the dignity of human 
speech, of perceiving how little of the casual and capri- 
cious there is in language, and of convincing themselves 
that in this, as in other things, there are laws to combine, 
regulate, and vivify the seemingly disjointed, scattered, 
and lifeless phenomena. It is possible that the novelty 
of some of my speculations may induce maturer scholars 
to take up this book. If so, they will understand from 
this statement, why I have here and there entered upon 
long explanations of peculiarities, which can occasion no 


difficulty to the philologer or have been already discussed 


by German or French writers, and, on the other hand, 


why I have despatched with a hint or a reference some 
really difficult questions, in which the young student 


- could take no interest, while the scholar would compre- 


hend my meaning from a single word. 


_Many people entertain strong prejudices against every 
thing in the shape of etymology, prejudices which would be 
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not only just but inevitable, if etymology or the doc- 
trine of words were such a thing as they suppose it to 
be. They consider it as amounting to nothing more 
than the derivation of words from one another, and as” 
this process is generally confined to a perception of some 
prima facie resemblance of two words, it seldom rises 
beyond the dignity of an ingenious pun, and, though 
amusing enough at times, is certainly neither an instruc- 
tive nor an elevated employment for a rational. being. 
The only real etymology is that which attempts a re- 
solution of the words of a language into their ultimate 
elements by a comparison of the greatest possible number 
of languages of the same family. Derivation is, strictly 
speaking, inapplicable, farther than as pointing out the 
manner in which certain constant syllables, belonging to 
the pronominal or formative element of inflected lan- 
guages, may be prefixed or subjoined to a given form 
for the expression of some secondary or dependent. re- 
lation. In order to arrive at the primary origin of a 
word or a form, we must get beyond the narrow limits 
of a single idiom. Indeed, in many cases the source 
can only be traced by a conjectural reproduction based 
on the most extended comparison of all the cognate 
languages, for when we take some given variety of hu- 
man speech, we find in it systems and series of words 
running almost parallel to one another, but presenting. 
such resemblances in form and signification as convince 
us that, though apparently asymptotes, they must have 
converged in the form which we know would potentially 
contain them all. This reproduction of. the common 
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thother of our family of languages, by a comparison of — 
the features of all her children, is the great general 
object to which the efforts of the philologer should be 


directed, and this, and not a mere derivation of words 


in the same language from one another, constitutes the 
etymology that is alone worthy of the name. 


As far as this work is a contribution to the better 
knowledge of Greek in particular, I wish it to be under- 
stood, that I have by no means confined myself to 
etymological researches, but have endeavoured to avail 
myself of every resource of scholarship, as well old- 
fashioned as new. The words, which I have attempted 
to explain, are those which have either occasioned peculiar 
difficulty to the young student, or the meaning of which 
has been considered doubtful by scholars. Where I have 
thought proper to make a digression for the purpose of 
interpreting or emending a particular passage, I have 


always had in view that class of students with whom 


my experience in teaching has brought me most im- 
mediately in contact, and with whose wants and diffi- 
culties I am best acquainted. It will be seen, too, that 
in the selection of passages for this purpose, I have 
generally confined myself to those authors who are most 
read in the great schools and Universities of this country. 
In this part of the work, I have been guided mainly 
by considerations of practical utility, namely, by a wish 
to assist those whose business it is to construe Greek 
authors, and to write Greek exercises. It is for this 


reason that I have preserved, as far as possible, the old 
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grammatical nomenclature: the, young student regards — 
with a sort of mysterious reverence the uncouth terms 
of his grammar; they are little household gods to him; 
and, though, like the Lar familiaris of old, they are 
unseemly to look upon and unavailing to help, there 
appears to be no good reason why one should take them 
down from the niches, which they have so long and so 
harmlessly occupied. 


It is painful and humiliating to reflect, how much, 
after all one’s thought and labour, the execution of a 
task like this must fall short, not merely of the exactions 
of a rigorous criticism, but even of one’s own imperfect: 
conceptions. It may be, indeed, that what I have 
attempted in this book is not yet to be effected by 
one man and at one effort, and perhaps, in reference 
to its wider scope, all that I can hope to do, is to 
awaken the dormant energies of some young student, 
who may be qualified at a future period to solve 
completely. and finally the great problem of inflected 
language s——aAAa Kal ETLYELPOUVTL. Tot Tots KaXots KaXov Kal 
TacXev o Te av TW Ev 37 wabetv. ) 
J. W. D.- 


TRiInIty COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE, 
4th February, 1839. 
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CHAPTER Il. 
THE UTILITY OF PHILOLOGICAL STUDIES. 


Ir may be stated as a fact worthy of observation in the 
literary history of modern Hurope, that generally, when one of 
our countrymen has made the first advance in any branch of 
knowledge, we have acquiesced in what he has done, and have 
left the further improvement of the subject to our neighbours 
on the continent. The man of genius always finds an utterance, 
for he is urged on by an irresistible impulse—a conviction that 
it is his duty and his vocation to speak: but we too often 
want those who should follow in his steps, clear up what he 
has left obscure, and complete his unfinished labours. Nor is 
it difficult to show why this should be the case. The English 
mind, vigorous and healthy as it generally is, appears to be con- 
stitutionally averse from speculation; we have all of us a bias 
towards the practical and immediately profitable, generated by 
our mercantile pursuits, which make all of us, to a certain extent, 
-utilitarians, and stifle the developement of a literary taste among 
us; or, if the voice of interest fails to controul the vanity of 
authorship, there is still another modification of self-love, a cold 
conventional reserve, induced by the fear of committing oneself, 
which imposes silence upon those who have truths to tell. 

To this general fact, however, there is one very remarkable 
exception. ‘The regulations of our grammar-schools, and, per- 
haps, somewhat of the old custom and antiquated prejudice, of 

1—2 
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which we hear so much, have made classical studies not only 
the basis but nearly the whole of a liberal education in this 
country, and circumstances, which we shall point: out in the 
following chapter, have created for us a thriving philological 
literature. Although the rewards and encouragements held out 
by our great Universities have been considered by many as a 
sufficient justification of such studies, it is the spirit of the 
age to inquire, what advantage a young man derives from so 
protracted a study of Latin and Greek, in addition to and in- 
dependent of the University distinctions and emoluments which 
he may have the good fortune to obtain. There is much of 
reason in this demand, and it is doubtless incumbent upon 
those who have devoted themselves to such pursuits to point 
out to others their importance .and utility. Hitherto this has 
not been done in a satisfactory manner; and therefore, although 
our object is rather to add something to philological knowledge 
than to justify philological pursuits, we deem it a necessary 
preliminary that we should endeavour by some plain arguments 
to recommend to our readers the sort of learning which we 
wish to increase and the studies. which we design to facilitate— 
that we should make known at the very outset the nature and 
value of the subject on which we write. And im doing this 
‘we disclaim any wish to perplex ourselves with the polemics 
of the question, as it has been treated by other writers. © It 
is not our purpose to discuss the merits or demerits of our 
collegiate institutions, still less to impugn or exculpate, as the 
case may be, the conduct of those who are intrusted with the 
management of them: least of all would we assert that there 
is no room for improvement in the present method of our classical 
studies; on the contrary we hope and indeed expect that they 
will ere long be pursued in a healthier and a manlier spirit, ' 
that much that is superfluous will be retrenched, much that is 
useful added, so that even the educational theorist may at length 
admit that there is something more in nouns and verbs than 
was dreamt of in his philosophy. Our only aim in ‘this place 
is to satisfy the practical sense of our countrymen with regard 
to the real uses of philology, properly pursued: how it is and 
has been prosecuted will appear in the next chapter. 

We maintain, then, first that a certain amount of piilolouy 
is necessary as the basis of a liberal education: and secondly,’ 





OF PHILOLOGICAL STUDIES. a. 
that cultivated to its fullest extent philological scholarship fur-— 
nishes important contributions to general knowledge. Under 
the name philology we include the two great branches of a 
seientific inquiry into the principles of language ;—the theory 
of the origin and formation of words, which is generally called 
the philosophy of language; and—the method of language, or, 
as it is more usually termed, logic or dialectic, which treats of 
the formation of sentences’. Both these subjects are comprised 
in general grammar, which is therefore identical with philology,. 
and have also their representatives in the etymology and syntax 
of every particular grammar. Although they are but component 
parts of one science it is of the utmost consequence that they 
should not be confused or interchanged: for we will venture 
to say that the most signal mistakes of philologers may be 
traced to the practice hitherto so common of stipposing that 
the formation of words may be discussed on a logical basis. 
In endeavouring, then, to estimate the importance of philology 
we must consider as separate questions, 
etymology or the doctrine of words, and of logic or the doctrine 
of sentences: including under the latter all that belongs to the 
method of language, and under the former whatever pertains 
to its origin and generation. And in the first place it is to be 
shown, that the rudiments of philology in both its branches are 
or ought to be the basis of the intellectual training of man, or 
of that education which is alone worthy of the name. As logic 
or the method of language, though properly secondary to ety- 
mology, is of more ancient discovery, we shall consider it first. 
Kiducation is of two kinds; it is either general or professional, 
it is either designed for the cultivation of the intellect. and the 
developement of the reasoning faculties, which all men have 
im common though not perhaps in the same degree, or it is 
1. This appears to be the real extent of 
the term philology. W. von Humboldt, 


however, would confine it to that depart- 
ment which is conversant about the inter- 


into which we have divided it. ‘ By phi- 
lology,” says he, ‘*I understand that study 
which deals with words in reference to their 
meaning. It is in this respect the opposite 


what is the use of 


pretation of the written monuments of a 
language, as distinguished from the ana- 
lysis of its structure and comparison with 
other idioms, which he calls Lingwistik 
(iiber die Verschied. d. menschl. Sprach- 
baues, p. 202); and an able writer in this 
country would confine the term philology 


to a part of the first of the two branches | 


of logic, which strictly speaking is not con- 
cerned with the meaning of words at all. 
The one uses human discourse as a mean 
of attaining to a knowledge of human 
thought and feeling ; the other explains the 
conditions under which human discourse 
is possible’ (Subscription no Bondage, 
p. 46). 
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calculated to adapt him for some particular calling, which the 
laws of society, on the principle of the division of labour, have 
assigned to him as an individual member of the body politic. 
Now the education of the individual for this particular purpose 
is not an education of man as such; he might do his particular 
work as well or better if you deprived him of all his speculative 
faculties and converted him into an automaton; in short, the 
better a man is educated professionally the less is he a man, 
for, to use the words of an able American writer’, “the planter 
who is Man sent out into the field to gather food, is seldom 
cheered by any idea of the true dignity of his ministry. He 
sees his bushel and his cart, and nothing beyond, and sinks 
into the farmer, mstead of Man on the farm. The tradesman. 
scarcely ever gives an ideal worth to his work, but is ridden 
by the routine of his craft, and the soul is subject to dollars. 
The priest becomes a form; the attorney, a statute book; the 
mechanic, a machine; the sailor, a rope of a ship.” 
for this reason that the clear-headed Greeks denied the name 
of education (ardeia) to that which is learned, not for its own 
sake, but for the sake of some extrinsic gain or for the sake of 
doing some work, and distinguished formally between those studies 
which they called liberal or worthy of a free man and those which 
were merely mechanical and professional’. In the same way 
Cicero speaks of education properly so called, which he names 
humanity (hwmanitas)*, because its object is to give a full 
developement to those reasoning faculties which are the proper 
and distinctive attributes of man as such*. Now we do not 
pretend that philology is of any mechanical or professional use, 
for we do not call Theology a profession, it is merely a branch 
or application of philology: we do not say that philology will 


help a man to plough or to reap; but we do assert that it is ¢ 


of the highest use as a part of humanity, or of education 
properly so called. 


1, See ‘An oration before the Phi-Beta- | icyuy «ai wpds &d\Xnv tive codiav dvev 
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Kappa Society” by Ralph Waldo Emerson, 
p- d. 

2. See Plato Legg. i. p. 643 B. vrav- 
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3. Pro Archia Poeta, 1. De Oratore, 
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The test of a good education is the degree of mental culture 
which it imparts, for education, so far as its object is scientific, 
is the discipline of the mind. The reader must not overlook 
what is meant by the word mind when used in reference to 
education. That some dumb animals are possessed of a sort 
of understanding is admitted; but it has never been asserted 
that they enjoy the use of reason. Man, however, has the 
faculty called reason in addition to his understanding; he has 
a power of classifying or arranging, abstracting and generalizing, 
and so arriving at principles'; in other words, his mind is 
eapable of method: and thus it has been well said that we at 
once distinguish the man of education, or, among men of edu- 
cation, the man of superior mind, by the unpremeditated and 
evidently habitual arrangement of his words, grounded on the 
habit of foreseeing, in every sentence, the whole that he intends 
to communicate in the particular case, so that there is method 
in the fragments of his conversation even when most irregular 
and desultory*. Accordingly, what we mean by saying that 
the object of education is the cultivation of our minds, or that 
the goodness of an education varies with the degree of mental 
culture, amounts simply to this, that we better perform our 
functions as rational creatures in proportion as we carry farther 
the distinction between ourselves and the brute creation, that is, 
im proportion as we are the better fitted for the discourse of 
reason. | 

There are two ways in which we carry on the process of 
reasoning, just as there are two relations out of which all 
method or science is made up. ‘The relations are, that of Law, 
by which we lay down a rule of unconditional truth which we 
eall an Idea, and that of Observation, by which we get to a 
distinct knowledge of facts. By the former we know that a 
thing must be; by the latter we see that it is. Now when 
we reason from the facts to the law, we call it analysis or 


1. As the reader may not perhaps be | is no exception: the former is the faculty 


familiar with the Kantian distinction of 
reason and understanding, it may be men- 
tioned, that according to the critical philo- 
sophy understanding is the faculty of rules, 
derived from experience, and proverbially 
subject to exceptions, but reason the fa- 
eulty of principles or laws, to which there 


of the unity of phenomena by means of 
rules, the latter the faculty of the unity 
of the understanding—rules under prin- 
ciples (Kritik der reinen Vernunft, 
p- 258, 260. 7th edition), 

2. Coleridge’s Friend, Vol. III. p. 138, 
foll. 
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induction; when we reason from law to law, when from a known 
truth we seek to establish an unknown truth, we call the pro- 
cess deduction or synthesis. As then all science is made up 
of Law and Observation, of the Idea and the Facts, so all 
scientific reasoning is either induction or deduction. It is not 
possible, however, to teach inductive reasoning or even to cul-- 
tivate a habit of it directly; we all reason inductively every 
moment of our lives, but to reason inductively for the purposes 
of science belongs only to those whose minds are so constituted 
that they can see the resemblances in things which other men — 
think unlike, in short, to those who have powers of original — 
combination and whom we term men of genius. If, therefore, 
we can impart by teaching deductive habits, edueation will have 
done its utmost towards the discipline of the reasoning faculties. 
When we speak of laws and ideas we must not be misunderstood - 
as wishing to imply any thing more than general terms arrived 
at by real classification. About these general terms and these 
alone is deductive reason conversant, so that the method of. 
mind, which is the object of education, is nothing but the 
method of language, and this is the reason why, as we have 
said, the educated man is known by the arrangement of his 
words. Hence, if there is any way of imparting to the mind 
deductive habits, it must be by teaching the method of language, 
and this discipline has in fact been adopted in all the more 
enlightened periods of the existence of man. It will be re- 
membered, that in this method of language it is not the words 
but the arrangement of them which is the object of study, and 
thus the method of language is independent of the conventional 
significations of particular words, it is of no country and of no 
age, but is as universal as the general mind of man. For these 
reasons we assert that the method of language, one of the 
branches of philology, must always be, as it has been, the basis — 
of education or humanity as such, that is, of the discipline of — 
the human mind. 

With regard to the importance of etymology as a part of 
a liberal education very little need be said. It is just as neces- 
sary that the educated man should be able to select and dis- 
erminate the words which he employs as that he should be 
able to arrange them methodically. We acquire our mother- 
tongue insensibly and by instinct, and to the untrained mind 
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the words of it are identified with the thoughts to which they 
correspond in the mind of the individual, whereas he ought at 
least to be taught so much of their analysis as to know that 
| they are but outward signs, the symbols of a prima facie classi- 
fication, and to employ them accordingly. In this simplest 
form etymology is nothing but an intelligent spelling lesson, 
which the most violent utilitarian would hardly venture to 
discard. 
_ But, though perhaps every one will at once allow that such 
_ a knowledge of language as we have described is an essential 
_ element of intellectual training, it may still be asked, what has 
_ this to do with the study of two dead languages? In the first 
. place, then, to study one branch at least of philology, namely, 
_ Etymology, we must have some particular language in which to 
study it; and although the method of language is independent 
of any particular language, yet, like every other method or 
science, it must have its facts as well as its laws. It will be 
conceded that if we would go beyond the rudiments of spelling 
and speaking, if we would catch a glimpse of what speech is 
in itself and as detached from ourselves, it would be desirable 
to select some foreign language and if possible one no longer 
spoken or liable to change: languages still im use are so fluc- 
tuating and uncertain that an attempt to get fixed ideas of 
the general analogy of language from them is like trying to 
copy the fantastic pictures of an ever-revolving kaleidoscope. 
The classical languages lie before us in gigantic and well-pre- 
served remains, and we can scrutinize, dissect, and compare 
them with as much certainty as we should feel in experimenting 
upon the objects of any branch of natural philosophy. They 
are, therefore, well adapted to supply us with the facts for our 
laws of speech or the general analogy of language, and we 
might make them the basis of our grammatical study even 
though they had nothing to recommend them but their per- 
manence of form and perfection of grammatical structure. 
This, however, is not all: it is indeed necessary to study 
some language, and that too a dead language in order to give 
the mind a full grammatical traming; but the mere fact of 
learning another language, whether dead or living, is in the 
highest degree beneficial. We learn our own language from 
the lips of a mother or a nurse, it grows with our growth and 
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strengthens with our strength, so as to become a sort of second 
self, and the words of the uneducated are household gods to 
him. This idolatry is shaken, the individual is brought away 
from his own associations to the higher truths which form the 
food of the general mind of man, whenever he has learned to 
express his thoughts in some other set of words. It was a great 
mistake of Ennius to say that he had three hearts because 
he understood three languages (Aulus Gellius, noctes Attica 
xvi. 17); the heart of a people is its mother tongue only | 
(Jean Paul. xivu. p. 179), The Emperor Charles the Vth 
was nearer the truth when he said—autant de langues que 
Vhomme scait parler, autant de fois est tl homme, for every 
language that a man learns he multiplies his individual nature 
and brings himself one step nearer to the general collective 
mind of Man. The effect of learning a language, then, con- 
sists in the contrast of the associations which it calls up to those 
trains of thought which our mother tongue awakens. In this 
again the dead languages possess a great advantage over every - 
living one. It has been well remarked “that our modern educa- 
tion consists in a great measure in the contrast between ourselves 
and classical antiquity’;” it is a contrast produced by a sleep of 
more than a thousand years between the last of the great men of 
old and the first of the great moderns when the reawakened 
world looked with instructive astonishment upon its former self. 

In addition to the two reasons which we have stated as 
grounds for preferring the two classical languages as materials 
of grammatical study, there is a third reason which has generally 
been thought to be alone sufficient,—the value of the literature 
to which they are a key. On this particular subject we do 
not intend to dwell; books without number haye been written 
upon it, and there does not seem to exist a doubt as to the 
paramount excellence of the Greek and Latin writers, To those 
who still argue the old question about the comparative merits 
of modern and ancient literature it is sufficient to answer that 
if the old classical literature were swept away the moderns whom 
they so admire would in many cases become unintelligible and 
im. all lose most of their characteristic charms’. 


1. W.von Humboldt, tiber die Verschie- | dies of the University, 4th edit. p.36; and 
denheit des menschlichenSprachbaues,p.27. | Whewell, On the Principles of Universily 
2. See Sedgwick, Discourse on the Stu- ) Education, p. 35.» 
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Lastly, the introduction of that branch of philology which 
we call comparative grammar offers a great recommendation to 
the careful study of these two languages. Notwithstanding the 
beneficial contrast which they present, they are aged sisters of 
our own mother tongue, and, studied according to the true phi- 
lological method in combination with the Asiatic members of 
the family, they open the way to an easy and speedy acquire- 
ment of every one of the Indo-Germanic languages and are thus 
a key to the greatest treasure which the mind of man has col- 
lected,—_the recorded wisdom of the Caucasian race. | 

From what we have said it appears that for the mental 
trainmg of the individual some philology is necessary; that 
grammar is best studied through the classical languages; that 
the study of these languages is also recommended from their 
eontrast to our own, from the value of the literature to which 
they are the key, and from their place in the family of lan- 
guages to which our own belongs. These are reasons why 
the individual who is to be liberally educated, should study 
Greek and Latin. But the advantages of philological studies 
are not confined to the individual. They may be cultivated to 
a higher degree than is necessary for the mere purposes of 
education, and be made to contribute to some of the most 
valuable and interesting branches of human knowledge. We 
speak here of the etymological branch of philology which is the 
subject of this work—of the utility of logic farther than as a 
part of education we do not think it necessary to speak in this 
place. We shall confine ourselves to two of the applications of 
Etymology; Ethnography and Theology. 

There is in fact no sure way of tracing the history and 
migrations of the early inhabitants of the world except by means 
of their languages; any other mode of inquiry must rest on 
the merest conjecture and hypothesis. It may seem strange 
that any thing so vague and arbitrary as language should sur- 
vive all other testimonies, and speak with more definiteness, even 
m its changed and modern state, than all other monuments how- 
ever grand and durable. Yet so it is; we have the proof before 
us every hour. Though we had lost all other history of our 
country we should be able to tell from our language, com- 
posed as it is of a substratum of Low German with deposits of 
Norman-French and Latin, the terms of war and government 
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pertaining to the former of the superinduced elements, the terms © 
of Ecclesiastical and Legal use to both of them, that the bulk 
of our population was Saxon and that they were overcome and 
permanently subjected to a body of Norman invaders, while 
the Latin element would shew us how much that language had. 
been used by the lawyers and churchmen. We know too that — 
the inhabitants of Wales, of the Highlands of Scotland and of 
the Isle of Man speak a Celtic dialect, and from the position 
of these people we should infer that they were the earliest in- 
habitants of the island and were driven into the mountains by _ 
the Saxon invaders. ven the names of places would tell us — 
as much. When we hear a stream called Wans-beck-water and. 
know that the three words of which the word is made up all 
signify “water,” the first being Celtic (as in Wan’s-ford, A-von), 
the second German (beck=bach), the last English, we at once 
recognize three changes of inhabitants to whom the former name 
successively lost its significance. It has been the same with 
other countries also. Persia, for instance, has been under the ~ 
dominion of Mohammedan conquerors for twelve hundred years, 
and we find an immense number of Arabic words naturalized 
in the country, but the language which forms the basis of the 
whole, and the general organization and grammar, are as en- 
tirely Indo-Germanic as if the country had never had any in- 
termixture of an Arabian population. The study of language, 
therefore, in its wider range may be used as a sure means of 
ascertainine~ the stock to which any given nation belonged, and 
of tracing the changes of population and government which it 
has undergone. It is indeed perfectly analogous to Geology; ~ 
they both present us with a set of deposits in a present. state 
of amalgamation which may however be easily discriminated, 
and we may by an allowable chain of reasoning in either case 
deduce from the present the former condition, and determine by 
what causes and in what manner the superposition or amalga- 
mation has taken place. The excellent historian of the inductive 
sciences' would group these and other speculations together in 
a separate. class, considering them all ‘as connected by this 
bond, that they endeavour to ascend to a past state of things, 
by the aid of the evidence of the present.” He would term 
them paletiological (meaning we presume pale-ctiological), but 
1.» Vol. III, p. 481, 
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we do not like the word; if we must have a Greek name for 
the class it would be better to call it archeograph y, as dis- 
dinguished from archwology, on the analogy of geography and 
geology, though it must be admitted that the opposition is in- 
_terchanged, and that the existing term archwology corresponds 
to the former rather than to the latter of the other two words. 
In this class of sciences, then, by whatever name designated, 
comparative philology in its ethnographical application is en- 
titled to a prominent place. 

Of the importance of philology, as the method of interpretation, 
to the theologian it is unnecessary to speak: as far as theology 
is interpretation or exposition it is but a branch of philology. 
We speak here of the effect of philology in establishing . the 

grounds of revelation. We are told in the Sacred Writings 
that the first inhabitants of this world were a single pair, and 
that by the transgression of this pair the whole race of mankind 
were reduced to that fallen state which the Christian dispensa- 
tion was designed to remedy. Consequently, all the truth, or,. 
at least, all the intelligibility of the Christian dispensation, de- 
pends on this fact of an original pair. Now this pair of course 
spoke one language and this language was, after the deluge, 
broken up into a number. of idioms by a miraculous dispersion 
of the then inhabitants of the world: but we are not to suppose 
that the original Adamite language was abolished, and that all 
these varieties were so many new creations: on the. contrary, 
we should expect, that, however different these tongues might 
become by the dispersion and incongruous habits of the speakers, 
there would still be traces of a common origin. It is the 
tendency of philology to establish this. We are already so far 
advanced as to be able to divide all the known languages of 
the world into three classes, and although we do not. yet possess 
sufficient knowledge of the whole body of languages to be able 
to say what affinity exists between the three great divisions, 
approximations have been made to the conclusion that there 
are certain points in which they osculate, and, judging from the 
progress of linguistic studies hitherto, we may fairly hope that, 
as in the case of languages now known to be cognate we were 
impressed with the differences long before we -perceived the simi- 
larities which are now the most prominent features, so it will 
be hereafter with all the languages of the world, and reason 
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will fully confirm what the great apostle proclaimed in the — 
Areopagus, ‘that God has made of one blood every nation of men, 
that they should dwell upon the whole face of the earth, having 
determined the particular times, before appointed by his divine 
wisdom, and the boundaries of their respective habitations”— 
eroinaé TE ef évos aiuatos wav EOvos avOpwrwv, KaTotKeiy emt 
Tay TO 1 pOGwTov _THS Yiss opicas TpoTeTarymevous KaQLpous 
Kal TAS opoGecias TNS KATOLKiaS GUTOD. (Act. Apostol. xvu. 26). 
Thus much may be expected from comparative philology. The 
philosophy of grammar, however, has already gained one decisive 
victory over scepticism, in demonstrating from the organization — 
of language the impossibility of the hypothesis, maintained by 
many, of the human invention of language, and a progression 
from barbarism to metaphysical perfection. In this point the 
conclusions of our science are identical with the statements of 
revelation’. 

On the whole then it may be asserted, that philology is 
essential to a liberal education, and useful as a branch of science. 
We do not, however, maintain that every one should make him- 
self a scientific philologer. In the first place, it is not every 
one who is qualified by capacity and taste to become a scholar: 
some particular faculties are needed for the successful study of 
dead languages, as well as for a profitable employment of one’s 
time in the docks of London and Liverpool, or in the manu- 
factories of Birmingham and Elberfeld: it is also a question 
of time, for no one can make himself acquainted with the wide 
range of subjects which philology in its scientific cultivation 
includes, so thoroughly and perfectly as to become a competent 
teacher of immediate learners and by his writmgs of the world, 
without years of patient study and earnest thought; in a word, 
he must make philology his profession, and if his fellow-men 
set any value upon his labours he will live by this as he might 
by any other business. But in a civilized state of society every 
one ought to learn so much of philology, that is, he should 
have such an acquaintance with the vehicle of his thoughts, as 
may enable him to acquire a habit of method in the way of 
practical teaching. The mistake into which we have fallen in 
this country does not consist in our making classics and mathe- 


1. See Dr Wiseman’s Lectures on the Connexion between Science and Revealed 
Religion, and below Chap. IIT. 
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matics the basis of our education nor even in obliging all to 
attempt what few can attain to, but in making boys learn by 
rote like parrots instead of learning by reflexion ike men. We 
repeat that man is a thinking being, and that his education 
as such consists in giving him a power and a habit of arranging 
_his thoughts. The learning of Latin and Greek is profitable 
so far as it is made a lesson on the analogy of language, and 
we are convinced that the youth of this country would gain 
more from two years exercise in the rigorous discrimination of 
the like and unlike in the Greek language alone, than by 
spending ten years, as many do, in overloading their memory 
with a mass of crude facts, into the chaos of which the untu- 
tored intellect cannot penetrate. And, if one’s profession is to 
be that of a scholar, he will not be the longer in getting to 
the end of his journey, because he has spent more time than 
some of his fellow-travellers in making himself thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the route. 

We now proceed to inquire, what is the state of scholar- 
ship in reference to the objects which give it importance and 
value. 





CHAPTER II. 


THE HISTORY AND PRESENT STATE OF PHILOLOGY. 


To form a proper estimate of the present condition of 
philological knowledge, we should at least be acquainted with 
the circumstances in which the study originated, and with the 
principal changes which it has undergone up. to our time. An 
adequate discussion of this subject would, however, far exceed 
the limits of an introductory chapter: all that we propose-to 
attempt in this place is to poimt out as briefly as possible 
the most prominent and striking features that have marked 
the progress of those grammatical and critical studies which | 
constitute our modern. scholarship. 

The importance which, for the last three hundred years — 
has been attached to philological studies, is at once accounted 
for and justified by that cessation of all literary exertion for 
a long period, which ensued upon the overthrow of the Western 
Empire. The rude vigour of barbarism had triumphed over the 
languishing energies of civilization, and it seemed as if the last 
_ rays of mental culture had faded away in the prison of 
Boethius, as if some sudden paralysis had seized upon the 
general mind of Europe, as if men had drunk of the waters 
of oblivion, or had lost irrecoverably the key to those treasures 
of learning, wisdom, and genius, which the old world had amassed — 
for their use. Rapid as was the downfall of literature, it must 
be recollected that many causes had been gradually operating 
to produce it, some of which continued their ageney to pre- 
vent its revival. Among these not the least efficacious was the 
influence of the Romish Church, the subjection of the less cul- 
tivated laity to the growing power of the clergy, and the 
prejudices. which these last entertained, as well from motives 
of interest as from scruples of religion, against the learning 
of the heathen world, so that after the crisis had taken place. 
the church carefully appropriated to herself the little learning 
that still struggled for existence, and the papal authority was 
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openly opposed to the diffusion of secular knowledge. Accord- 
ingly, when, notwithstanding this utter prostration of mental 
culture, the literary spirit revived after nearly a thousand years 
of darkness or doubtful light, and the mind awaking like 
Epimenides from its long slumber found all things altered but 
itself, men turned eagerly to the written monuments of the 
former waking and thinking world, and the grammatical studies 
necessary for the understanding of these works constituted that 
philology or scholarship which has ever since formed the basis 
of education. 

As the Romish:Church throve by the ignorance which it 
fostered, it fell by means of the learning to which it had always 
been opposed. The causes which produced modern scholarship 
were identical with those which brought about the Reformation 
of religion. Of these the most important were the three follow- 
ing: the overthrow of the scholastic realism, and the introduction 
of rationalism or a philological spirit by the Nominalists: the 
reproduction of the classical authors in Italy, and the revival 
of the study of Greek, which created a learned class in Europe: 
and the invention of printing, which by multiplying books im- 
parted to the bulk of the laity the effects of the two former 
causes, the rationalism and learning of the thinking part of 
mankind. | 

It will be proper to make a few remarks on each of these 
causes. 

The grammatical studies which the Romans had borrowed 
from the Greeks, and which they had reduced to such an ex- 
cellent system, were utterly lost in the dark ages. If one needed 
a proof of this, it would be sufficient to refer to the fact that 
_ the languages of those nations, which had been most exposed 
to the influence of Roman literature, and which had for the most 
part adopted the Latin idiom, degenerated into a barbarous — 
jargon without inflexions or syntax. A certain amount of 
education was necessary for the clergy, but, though Grammatica 
formed a part of the ¢riviwm in the seven arts which were 
then taught, this term did not signify rational grammar, but 
merely an acquaintance with the Latin of the schools. The 
nature, however, of some of the popish doctrines necessitated a 
mixture of metaphysics with theology. In this mixture origi- 
nated the scholastic philosophy, which was simply an attempt to 
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prove by what they knew of Aristotle’s logic the necessary 
union of reason and orthodoxy. It was only by such an in- 
strument as the quasi-realism of their Aristotle, that they could 
establish those points of faith which constituted the difficulty | 
of the Romish creed. It was necessary that the mere abstrac- 
tions of common language should be considered as objective - 
realities, for it was about these abstractions alone that they » 
argued; and, as there were some clear-headed men among them 
who could not accept this position, there arose a dispute in 
the schools, of which the real point under discussion was whether — 
the scholastic philosophy had any basis or not. This dispute — 
is commonly known as the question about Universals, or the 
controversy between the realists and the nominalists, the former 
of whom considered universal ideas as pre-existent in the mind 
of God and man (ante rem), and the latter as simple abstrac- 
tions of the understanding from the objects of the senses 
(post rem). Now as it was about these universals alone that 
the scholastics reasoned, it followed, that, if the universals were. 
mere words, they could not pretend to establish anything by 
their argumentation, and consequently the whole system would 
be overthrown. We can, therefore, easily understand why the 
nominalists were so violently persecuted, and why they were 
considered as little better than heretics, for, if orthodoxy 
rested upon scholastic realism, those who undermined the one 
contributed not a little to the downfall of the other. Roscelinus, 
the first opponent of the realists, went into the opposite ex- 
treme of ultra-nominalism', and as he was confuted without 
much difficulty by Abelard and the other conceptualists, his 
efforts did not avail much to the overthrow of the system. 
It was reserved for our countryman, William of Occham, to 
effect this; without running into any paradoxical absurdities . 
he showed in a straight-forward manner that words are in- 
struments of reasoning, not objects of science, and set up the 
grounds of rational grammar against realism, which had over- 
looked the fact that logic has nothing to do with the parti- 
cular significations of words, but only with their methodical 
arrangement. 


1. We apply this term to the doctrines | universals tomerenames, butevenmadetruth . 
of those philosophers who, like Cratylus, | toconsistin names, for which reason Leibnitz 
Hobbes, and Horne Tooke, not only reduced | has called Hobbes plusquam nominalis. 
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The Nominalism of Occham, however, was not merely a 
reassertion of grammar, it was an overthrow of that worship 
of words which was so important a part of the idolatry of — 
the time. As it is one of the objects of this work to main- 
tain the views which Occham advocated, agaist the ultra- 
-nominalism which now and then makes its appearance, we 
shall offer no apology for giving a statement of views so much 
in accordance with our own as his are; at the same time it 
is but due to the sturdy Franciscan, who is little thought 
_ about by the thousands who are reaping the benefit of his 
labours, to give as nearly as possible in his own words the 
important prineiples which he so opportunely revived, and by 
which he earned the titles bestowed upon him by his editor 
Marcus de Benevento—logicorwm acutissimus, sacre schole in- 
victissimorum Nominalium inceptor, in omni disciplinarum genere 
Doctor plusquam subtilis. It will be sufficient to give the state- 
ments in his Swmma totius logice (Venet. 1522), one of the best 


of his works, and indeed one of the soundest treatises on the. | 


philosophy of syntax which have come to our knowledge. 
Arguments and syllogisms are made up of propositions, and 
these again of terms. Of terms there are three kinds, (1) that 
which is conceived, (2) that which is spoken, (3) that which 
is written: the two last are parts of a proposition meant to 
be heard by the bodily ear or seen by the bodily eye; the 
first is merely an intention or affection of the mind signifying 
or consignifying something as a part of a mental proposition’. 
We say that words are signs subordinated to the conceptions 
or intentions of the mind, not because, in the strict acceptation 
of the term “sign”, words primarily and properly signify the 
actual conceptions, but because words are imposed to signify 
those very things which are signified by the conceptions of the 
mind: for the word signifies secondarily what is primarily sig- 
nified by the conception, and is instituted to denote something 
implied by a conception, so that if the conception changes its 
meaning, the word would also change its meaning unless it were 
altered to suit the change in the conception. The intention, 
conception, or affection of the mind, is defined to be something 


1. Cap. I. fol. 2. Terminus conceptus | raliter significans vel consignificans, naia 
est intentio seu passio anime aliquid natu- | esse pars propositionis mentalis. 


2—2 
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in the mind naturally signifying something’. As writing is the 
secondary sign of speech, so speech is the secondary sign of the 
intention or conception, which is the primary sign of the thing 
signified as forming a part of a mental proposition, which belongs 
to no particular idiom®. An intention is either primary or se- 
condary: primary, when it is the mental representative of the 
thing signified; secondary, when it is a sign of such primary 
intentions: genus, species, &c. are secondary intentions®. With 
regard to universals, under which are included the five pre- 
dicables, genus, species, difference, property and accident, he 
adopts Avicenna’s definition with the following explanation*—an — 
universal is a single intention of the mind made to be predicated 
of many not for itself but for the things themselves, and be- 
cause it is thus predicable of many it is called universal; but 
it is called singular because it is one form really existing in 
the mind. Of the arguments which Occham advances to prove 
that an universal is not a substance, it will be sufficient to men- 
tion one. This intention which we call an universal is a perfectly. 
arbitrary sign, for this is the only thing that is predicable of 
many. Substance, however, cannot be thus predicated, otherwise 
@ proposition would be composed of particular substances. Now 
& proposition is either mental or spoken or written. But these 
are not particular substances. Therefore no proposition can be 
composed of substances. They are however composed of uni- 
versals. Therefore universals are not substances. Occham says 
the same of the categories or predicaments’. . 

It is obvious from the way in which Occham speaks through- 
out his logic that his object was to draw a strongly marked 
line of distinction between the method of language, as the 
instrument of deduction, and the science or truth of things. 
By domg so he not only overthrew the scholastic theology, 


4, Cap. XIV. fol. 6, 2. Vault dicere 
quod universale est intentio singularis ip- 


}, Cap. XII. fol. 6. Intentio anime 
vocatur quoddam ens in anima natum sig- 


nificare aliquid. 

2. Propositio mentalis que nullius 
idiomatis est. 

3. Stricte vocatur intentio prima no- 
men mentale natum pro suo significatu 
supponere. Intentio autem secunda est 
illa que est signum talium intentionum 
primarum : cujusmodi sunt tales intentio- 
nes: genus, species, &c. 


sius anime nata predicari de pluribus 
non pro se sed pro ipsis rebus: ita quod 
per hoc quod ipsa nata est predicari de 
pluribus non pro se sed pro illis pluribus 
illa dicitur universalis: propter hoc autem 
quod est una forma existens realiter in in- 
tellectu, dicttur singulare. 


5. Cap. XLI. fol. 13. 


ay 
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but also laid the foundation for that system of interpretation 
which became philology in the hands of the scholar: and there- 
fore it was not without reason that Luther, who so _ well 
estimated the importance of grammatical studies to the ministers 
of his Reformation, paid so much attention to Occham while 
he neglected and despised the other schoolmen. Indeed it 
appears from Luther’s early works that he had embraced very 
heartily the Occhamistic nominalism. 

The overthrow of the scholastic philosophy, however, though 
good in itself, would have had but little effect in dispelling 
the darkness of the middle ages had it not been for the 
classical enthusiasm of the poet Petrarch, and the subsequent 
exertions of Poggio Bracciolini, who laboured incessantly, and 
to a certain extent successfully, in saving and bringing to light 
the remains of the great Latin writers. The increased study 
of pure Latinity produced by the gradual diffusion of these 
books naturally induced’ a desire to become acquainted with 
the sister literature of ancient Greece, which the overthrow of — 
the Eastern Empire by the Turks accidentally favoured, as 
those of the Greeks who had retained a knowledge of their 
ancestors’ language hastened to Italy, where the patrons of 
learning offered them protection and reward. For some time, 
however, the number of Greek scholars was very limited, and 
nothing was done for scholarship beyond the translation of 
Greek authors into Latin, which, as the performers were mostly 
modern Greeks who were indifferently acquainted with Latin, 
and had but a traditional knowledge of the language of their 
ancestors, have little to recommend them beyond the merit of 
the attempt. But although the influence of the new learning 
was but limited, still a beginning was made, a learned class 
was formed, comparisons were inevitably suggested between the 
enlightened views of the old world and the ignorance of the 
day, and the first seeds were sown of that freedom of inquiry 
which shook the papal throne and changed the destinies of the 
world. 

The third and greatest cause of the revival of letters was the 
invention of the art of printing, which by the multiplication of 
books spread the influences of revived learning over the whole 
of Europe, and, it is not too much to say, produced immediately 
and at one birth the Reformation and Philology. This inven- 
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tion is due to Germany or to the Low countries, and though it 


must not be overlooked that its immediate effects and its ap- 
plication to the diffusion of classical learning were first felt im 
Italy, yet the origin of philology or sound scholarship is to be 
sought on this side of the Alps; its beginner was Reuchlin, a 


German; the two men who brought it forward most prominently — 


and tangibly were Budzus, a Frenchman, and Erasmus, a 
Dutchman; and the combined influences of scholarship and 
printing were developed in Germany by Luther, and Melancthon, 
a kinsman of Reuchlm. Under the more immediate influence 


of the papal chair, and shrinking from German sway with all ~ 


the aversion produced by their historical recollections, the Italians 
were not likely to be affected by that free spirit of mquiry which 
had been for some time at work among the Germans and which 
seems to be still their natural characteristic. It was, however, 
to this free German spirit, and the materials furnished to it by 
the revival of letters in Italy and the invention of printing 


among themselves, that we are to attribute the great German: 


Reformation. Luther himself has said as much', and we see 
that, in the expression of their alarm at the probable effects 
of printing, the catholic hierarchy of the time had reference to 
Germany alone’. 

Intimate, however, as was the connexion between the rise of 
philology and the reformation, it cannot be denied that the 
country which gave birth to the latter was for many years 
afterwards far behind other countries of Europe in its culti- 
vation of the former. Nor shall we wonder at this when we 
recollect that all intelligent Germans who embraced the prin- 


ciples of the Reformation were absorbed in theological studies, 


and that in consequence of the religious differences which were 
produced by this engrossing change, Germany became one great 


battle-field and was prevented from attaining to a full literary 


developement till after the results of the thirty years had re- 
stored peace and tranquillity to the Protestants. 

The connexion of France with Italy, in consequence of the 
ambitious projects of Charles VIII. and his successors Louis 


1. In his 239th letter (Pars I. p. 464 | wbiin Germania regnant litere et lingue 
Wette), where he talks of Germanorum fe- | et sapere incipiunt Laici. 


rocia ingenia que, nisi capta sint Scrip- 2. See the Proclamation of the Archbi- 


turis et Ratione, non est vel multis Papis | shop of Mainz in 1486, quoted by Hallam, 
irritare tutum; presertim hoc tempore, | Literature of Europe, Vol. I. p. 348. 
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and Francis, made the former country an important instrument 

in the diffusion of the learning revived in the latter. The first 
approach to really accurate scholarship is due to Budzeus (Bude) 
and the family of the Stephens’ (Ktienne), who brought the 
knowledge of Greek and Latin to a point of perfection which 
has induced many to believe that there was little more to be 
done by the modern scholar than to study the commentaries of 
the former and reprint the Thesaurus of Henry Stephens. Their 
successors, Casaubon and Salmasius, exhibit in their works an 
extent of reading and an accuracy of scholarship which few of 
modern philologists can rival, and Joseph Justus Scaliger, who, 
though of Italian extraction, must be reckoned among the glories 
of French literature, may fairly be considered as still entitled 
to precedence above all scholars, Bentley, perhaps, excepted!. 
Even Muretus, who was the most learned man in Italy at this 
time, was a French emigrant. 

Our own country occupies a very distinguished place among 
the first promoters of philology; Erasmus taught Greek at the 
University of Cambridge as early as 1510, and many of our 
native scholars were sought as instructors in Germany and else- 
where on the continent. 

The noble demand of the citizens of Leyden, that an Uni- 
versity might be established. there as a reward for their heroic 
defence in 1574, led to the institution of many similar establish- 
ments in the country, and to the foundation of a school of 
philology which in accurate knowledge and extensive reading 
soon left the rest of Europe far behind. 

Whatever may be the merits of these different countries, 
the progress of scholarship was every where the same. At first 
the object was to publish as many of the Greek and Latin 
authors as they could collect, to supply them with Latin versions, 
and with such commentaries as might help the less perfect scholars 
to an understanding of the grammatical construction of the 
text, and the various allusions contained in it. To further this 
object collections of miscellanies or varie lectiones, as they were 
called, were from time to time published by different scholars. 
As grammatical knowledge advanced, the editors were induced 
to remark the corruptions of the texts, produced by the ignorance 
of those who had copied the manuscripts in the dark ages, and 


1. See the remarks of Niebuhr, Hist. of Rome, Vol. I. note 660, 
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from this verbal criticism arose. But in all that was done for 


nearly a hundred years after the death of Sealiger, we perceive 
a want of method combined with much individual industry, nor 
do we discern any marks of commanding genius in the many 


who directed their attention to the elucidation and correction — 
of ancient authors: they passed their time in polishing the 


ancient authors and abusing one another, and like the rhapsodes 
of old while they corrected their authors they needed much 
emendation themselves’. The real beginning of a more en- 
lightened scholarship is due to Bentley, whose unrivalled in- 


genuity and boundless learning enabled him not merely to — 


correct the words of the ancient writers but also to apply his 
intelligent criticism to the literary history and antiquities of 
Greece and Rome. His actual performances and the example 
which he set to those who came after him cannot be too highly 
estimated. In verbal criticism he found most able successors 
among his own countrymen: Dawes, Markland, Toup, Tyrwhitt 


and Porson, who followed in his steps, have advanced this de-. 
partment of scholarship to its utmost limits. Meanwhile the 


scholars of Holland were not idle, and to them we owe a most 
accurate examination of the old Lexicographers and a collection 
of every thing that could contribute to the illustration of what 
they advance: besides, the first step in the systematic etymology 
of the Greek language was taken in that country, and, though 
the principles on which the understanding was based were not 
sufficiently well founded, the attempt was not unproductive of 
benefit. 

The Germans did not contribute much to the advancement 
of philology before the end of the seven years’ war. Their 
general literary condition was very low, as may be discerned 
from the fact that the few great authors whom they had at 


this period, for instance Leibnitz, usually wrote either in Latin - 


or French. When, however, they were released from the distrae- 
tions of war and turned themselves in earnest to read and write, 
they shewed that the active spirit which had made Germany the 
scene of the Reformation was still alive among them, and they 
advanced with such giant steps that within a century they had 
placed themselves at the head of literary and learned Europe. 


1. Tovs pév yap pawwdodts olda tad | iAtBiovs bvtas (Xen. Mem. IV. 2, 
pev enn akpiBovyvtas aitols oe mavy | § 10). 
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About the middle of the 18th century Gesner and Ernesti came 
forward as prominent philologists m Germany, but their style 
of scholarship had little in common with that of their country- 
men at the present day, being rather formed on the model of 
the Dutch school; indeed the two most learned Germans of this 
time, Ruhnken and Drakenborch confined the sphere of their 
usefulness to the Universities of Holland. The beginning of 
German, or, to use a more comprehensive but synonymous term, 
of modern scholarship, is to be referred to Lessing who created 
German literature by casting off the trammels of the French 
school, and to Winckelmann who laid the foundations of the 
archeology of art, a most important application of philology in 
the wider sense of the word. The successive appearance of 
the literary giants Wieland, Herder, Schiller, Gothe and Richter, 
who were all to a certain extent contemporaries, and the search- 
ing philosophy of Kant, which arose at the same time, furnished 
the active intellect of Germany with abundant materials for 
speculation, and the people became at once remarkable for 
bold theories and uncompromising inquisitiveness. This was not 
long without its effect upon scholarship which as we have said 
existed among them as an offshoot of the Dutch school, and 
German philology properly so called arose with Heyne. The 
difference between him and his predecessors consisted mainly 
in this, that he did not limit his investigations to the narrower 
field of the ancient authors, but combined with it all the newly 
applicable resources of the archzology of art, of the principles 
of taste, and of literature in general. In fact the line of de- 
mareation between literature and learning no longer existed for 
the Germans. We see this in the acknowledged influence of 
the translations of Voss, in the classical spirit which pervades 
all the great German writings, and indeed even in the adoption 
of classical metres for vernacular poems. The school which 
Heyne founded was combined with a revival of the Bentleian 
spirit in the person of F. A. Wolf, a man of the most purely 
literary genius that ever marched with the heavy baggage of 
book-learning. Whether he owed any thing to Vico or not, 
he must certainly be considered as the literary descendant of 
Bentley, and his treatise on Homer produced an effect upon 
scholarship analogous to that of the Dissertation on Phalaris. 
It is no disparagement to the undeniable genius and prodigious 
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learning of Neibuhr to say, that the History of Rome, the 
masterwork of historical criticism which will ever mark our 
age as distinguished in the annals of literature, is due in a 
great measure to the example of Wolf, and we may join the 
illustrious Historian of Rome in hailing him as the Hero and 
Eponymus of the race of German philologers'. But with all - 
these wonderful extensions of the domain of philology the Ger- 
mans were not inattentive to the details. The early works of 
Buttmann and Hermann’ placed the study of Greek grammar 
on an entirely new footing, and the Dictionaries of Schneider 


and Passow constitute an epoch im the department of Lexi- — 


cography. Lobeck has proved himself a worthy successor of 
Hemsterhuis and Ruhnken. The editions of classical authors 
published by Spalding, Heindorf, Béckh, Dissen and others are 
a proof that the more enlarged views of the age have not been 
without their influence on the old system of note writing, and 
the overthrow which Hermann has recently experienced in his 
opposition to the more extended views of Miiller and Welcker . 
is a proof that philology has, in Germany at least, taken its 
place among the subjects of general literature. In addition to 
the causes enumerated above a great and immediate mfluence 
is attributed® to the new system of interpretation introduced by 
Schleiermacher, a most distinguished metaphysician and divine, — 
who commenced at the beginning of this century a complete 
translation of Plato arranged according to a comprehensive view 
which he had taken of the general connexion of thought and 
mutual dependence of the separate dialogues: perhaps few 
German books are a better example of the influence of the 
general literary spirit on philology’. In other fields equally 
important advances were made. ‘The connexion of philology 
with the study of the civil law produced a most striking effect 


a 
» 


“i « 
on 


on the latter, and a fortunate discovery of the fragments of 


Gaius has given an entirely new complexion to the History of 
jurisprudence: in this department Savigny stands foremost as 
the greatest of lawyers and one of the greatest of philologers. 
But we should far exceed our limits were we to particularize 


1. Rheinisches Museum for 1827, p.257. 3. See Dissen in Béckh’s Pindar, Vol. 


2. Buttmann’s Greek Grammar, first, | III. p. 7. 
published in1782. Hermann de emendanda 4, See the Journal of Education, Vol. 
ratione Grece Gramm. Pars I. Lips. 1801. | IX. p. 118, foll. 
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the different German authors who have written first rate books 
on mythology, geography, or art. Suffice it to say, that by the 
exertions of the Germans alone philology has made more pro- 
gress in the last fifty years than im the preceding two hundred. 
It was not, however, to be expected that such a sudden advance 
should be made without some corresponding disadvantages. And 
here we may be permitted to make a few general remarks on 
the merits and defects of German literature. The merits of 
the German writers may be inferred from what we have already 
said. They have a large share of originality; great honesty 
and consistency of purpose; indefatigable industry; and an en- 
tire freedom from prejudices and one-sided views. Their defects, 
so far as they are constitutional, arise from the excess of those 
qualities which constitute their chief merit: they are liable to 
give way too much to their imaginative enthusiasm: like the 
student Anselmus, in Hoffmann’s tale’, they are fascinated by 
the dark-blue eyes in the elder-bush, and the crystal bells are 
ever sounding in their ears. The circumstances under which 
their literature so rapidly created itself has also produced its 
evils: every young man who has any pretensions to learning or 
ability feels himself called upon to write something new: the 
result of which is, that without sufficient sobriety of mind to 
keep them from error, their disposition leads them continually 
to make rash attempts upon subjects which ought never to be 
treated without the greatest care and circumspection, so that 
they have given much scandal to people of more timid minds, 
and created prejudices against that freedom of investigation which 
when soberly exercised is at once the most imperative duty and 
the highest privilege of civilized and educated men. There is 
perhaps no literature in the world which furnishes so decided, 
so strongly marked a contrast as the German does between the 
first and second rate authors: which, while it presents to us 
more of the true and the valuable, more that is kindled into 
sunlike splendour by the fire of genius, more that is arrayed 
in the secure panoply of learning, more that is dressed in the 
gaudy but not inelegant trappings of a rich and luxurious fancy, 
ean yet on the other hand display so much frigid pomposity, 
so much flippant ignorance, and so much audacious dulness. 
True it is we have but few of the first class among our writers : 


1, Der goldne Topf. 
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but then how very few we have of the second. The same 
principle of cautious reserve or of a persevering pursuit after 
the profitable, which has doomed to the desert air many a 
glowing thought and many a golden truth, has also saved us 
from sundry proofs of the danger of trying to be mgenious, and 
has deterred many a literary Curtius from leaping into the — 
gulph, ever open in the forum to swallow up those whose 
destiny it is to write and be forgotten. Another feature in the 
German literary character is the air of consciousness and pre- 
tence with which the great bulk of writers bring forth their — 
works. The mark of real originality is, that the author is— 
before his age. The great writer, through his own modesty, is 
generally the last to discover this, or, perhaps, through the tardy 
appreciation of his contemporaries he is left in ignorance of 
the great service he has done; like Spenser’s Chrysogone, he 
has unawares conceived and borne children of the sun, and they 
lie unheeded by the parent’s side in some rude wilderness un- 
trodden by men, till the goddess of Beauty claims them for: 
her own and rears them in her.own fair garden that they may 
hereafter delight and teach mankind'. The Germans, on the 
contrary, make genius a trade, and do not scruple by themselves 
or their friends to point out, to those who have not the wit 
to discover it, the value of their wares. It is part of the 
same principle that a German will never acknowledge his errors: 
his reputation for infallibility is dearer to him than the truth. 
To take an instance from our own field: Hermann has praised 
our excellent Elmsley for his candour and willingness to admit 
his mistakes: when has he followed his example? These it 
must be confessed are serious drawbacks. Nevertheless, all 
honour be to the Germans, for they have made the mind of 
Europe what it is; and, though much that many a one of them _ 
has written is neither wise nor true, though now and then we 
may meet with something which staggers us even in the pages 
of the wisest and most true-hearted among them, yet let all 
those who love knowledge and admire genius apply themselves 
diligently to the treasures of German literature and scholarship, 
with caution indeed lest they mistake dross for pure gold, but 
yet with earnestness of purpose and with a full confidence that 
if they seek aright they will not be disappointed. 


l. Faerie Queen, Book III. Cant. v1. 
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The names of the verbal critics who succeeded Bentley mn 
this country have been already mentioned: in their performances 
is included all that was done by Englishmen for the scholar- 
ship of the 18th century. The very limited nature of the 
instructions given at the classical schools at that time, and the 
insufficient learning of the masters necessitated some arbitrary 
method of employin’ the ten years which it was thought right 
to spend upon Latin and Greek. The principle of competition 
which was introduced very early in this country, and the 
facility of determining the relative merits of such exercises, 
induced the masters of the schools to direct their attention 
principally to the composition of Latin and Greek verses, which 
had been the amusement of scholars at the revival of learning, 
or perhaps the custom was derived immediately from these early 
scholars together with the grammars which so long maintained 
their place in our principal schools. The effect of this narrow 
range of reading incapacitated our scholars from making any 
real advances in philology, while the great facility of verse 
making, which every one brought up to the University with 
him, was a very good preparative for the application of verbal 
criticism to the correction of the ancient poets. Hence we find 
that, in knowledge of the old metres, and in conjectural emenda- 
tion, the scholars of this country were always infinitely superior 
even to the most learned of their continental contemporaries. 
The last great scholar of this sort was Porson, who was indeed 
a man of very decided genius, and, though he lost himself m 
trifles unworthy of his power, it must be admitted that, in 
the little which he directly contributed to Greek learning, he 
showed a knowledge of the language in all its details, to an 
extent which can hardly be surpassed. The great mischief of 
which he is guilty was not so much in omitting to do all that 
he might have done, though this is deeply to be regretted, 
but in investing with exclusive importance a merely subordinate 
branch of Greek philology, and thus creating a school of criticism 
in England which has stood seriously in the way of our philo- 
logical progress. At the termination of the war with Napoleon 
a very great change took place in the intellectual state of the 
better classes in this country. Excluded as we had been, more 
completely than at any former time, from all intercourse with 
the continent, we were suddenly seized with a mania for foreign 
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travelling; Englishmen were to be met with in every corner of — 
the world; an acquaintance with other languages was no longer 
thought wonderful; and in the process of time many returned 
home impressed with the novel conviction that there was some- 
thing good out of England. This influence of foreign intercourse 
was felt latest in its effect upon classical scholarship; the pre-— 
judice against German scholars, which Pofson’s quarrel with 
Hermann had produced, and his authority with his imitators kept 
us for some years after the peace in the same state as before 
it, and the pert mediocrity of the Museum Criticum was the 
only representative of our philology: some of Porson’s successors, 
especially Elmsley, were able critics, and accurate collectors of 
minutiz, but not philologers. At length, in 1819, Mr Valentine 
Blomfield’s translation of Matthie’s Greek Grammar made its 
appearance, and its great superiority to any thing of the kind 
which we had in England soon recommended it to general use; 
this work and the German editions of classical authors, which 
were now imported in considerable numbers, began to wean us. 
from our unreasonable prejudices against the scholarship of other 
countries. In 1824 appeared the first part of Mr Clinton’s 
Fasti Hellenici, the most important work which had been pub- 
lished in this country since Bentley’s time, and the number of 
editions of classical works, variorum editiones, reprints of old 
Lexicons, &ce. which appeared about this time were a sufficient 
proof of a reviving spirit of philology. The most important 
services, however, were performed by the almost simultaneous 
appearance of translations of Niebuhr’s History of Rome, of 
Bockh’s Public Economy of Athens, and of Miiller’s treatise 
on the Dorians. In fact English scholarship became every day 
more and more germanized, to such an extent that our philo- 
logers hardly dared think for themselves. The establishment of 
an English school of philology is to be referred to the opening 
of the London University im 1828 (the year-in which the second 
translation of Niebuhr appeared), and may truly be ascribed to 
the mode of teaching adopted by the first Greek Professor at 
that institution. It would be impertinent to speak here of the 
various labours of this scholar, but it is right to mention that 
to him and to his colleague in the Latin chair we owe the 
first. application of comparative philology to the public teaching 
of the classical languages: with what important consequences we 
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might easily say if the good example had been more generally 


. 


followed. Nor were our other scholars mactive at this period; 
we believe that a most beneficial influence was produced by 
Dr Arnold’s edition of Thucydides, of which the first volume 
was published in 1830, and the two periodicals which were 
established shortly afterwards,—the Journal of Education and 
the Philological Museum—at least gave indications of the fact 


that a truer scholarship, a more comprehensive criticism, and 


more extended views of general literature were beginning to 


_ supersede the meagre, one-sided notions of a few years before. 


And if we must pronounce an opinion with regard to the 
prospects of British philology at present, we must needs con- 
fess that they are far from discouraging, and that, although 
there is still much to be done before we can cope with the 
Germans in this field, there is every reason to hope that the 
labourers will not long be wanting. Enlightened and ac- 
complished scholars have been placed at the head of all 
our great schools, so that the stumbling-blocks of prejudice 
are no longer to be dreaded in that quarter: the Uni- 
versities, it is well known, have never opposed: themselves to 
any unecessary change in the method of their classical studies: 
and in the histories of Greece and Rome, which are now in 
the course of publication’, and which will mark this epoch in 
the annals of our philology, we may clearly discern what may 
be expected from an union of the multifarious learning and 
chastened scepticism of the better class of German scholars with 
the good taste, sober judgment, and straight-forwardness for 
which this country is so eminently distinguished. 

While classical scholarship has been making this progress in 
England and on the continent, a new branch of philology has 
grown up by its side, and is now so matured as to be entitled 
to a place among its primary elements. This is the compara- 
tive study of languages, which, while it also serves as an 
important instrument in the study of ethnography and early 
history, seems likely to engross the whole grammatical element 
of the older philology. It is curious to trace this study back 
to the time when the first glimmerings of light broke upon 
the scholars of Europe, when they first saw the little blue flame 
which pointed out to them the treasures still in- the mine. 


1. By Mr Thirlwall and Dr Arnold. 
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Linguistic science began' in the examination of the claims of — 


various dialects to be considered as the original language of 
the world. Most of the earliest inquirers favoured the preten- 
sions of the Hebrew, and, as they proceeded by derivation rather 
than by comparison, they were obliged to have recourse to a 


number of very forced etymologies in endeavouring to establish — 


the affiliation of the European languages to a Semitic mother. 
Even when they perceived the connexion between sundry of the 
Asiatic and European members of the Indo-Germanic family’, 
as when Lipsius in 1599* or Salmasius in 1643* made a com- 


parison of modern Persian with German and Greek, they were ~ 


utterly unable from the want of a wider induction to see the 
important conclusions to which such comparisons might lead, 
nor indeed had they any fixed principles to guide them in their 
search. The first who pomted the true method of proceeding 
was Leibnitz, whose comprehensive genius seems to have suggested 
the beginning of almost every improvement in science. ‘This 


great man saw that the Hebrew had no claim to be considered . 
as the mother of languages, he showed that we must take the 


widest possible inductions, and compare with one another the 
languages of nations most remote in geographical position, and 
that the words to be selected for comparison were the most 
simple and necessary terms in each language’; in fact, he pointed 
out the course, by pursuing which succeeding philologers have 
realized most of the hopes which he entertained. But, although 
the right method was thus suggested, nothing of any great im- 
portance was performed till the discovery of the Sanscrit or 
sacred language of. India. The spirited researches of Anquetil 
du Perron about the middle of the last century had introduced 
a knowledge of the old languages of Persia, the Zend and the 


1. Dr Wiseman has given a more com- 
plete history of comparative philology in 
his first and second lectures. 

2. It has been erroneously supposed 
(Camden, Britannia, p. 123; Wilkins in 
Chamberlayn. orat. domin. p.7) that Jo- 
seph Scaliger was the first to notice the 
resemblance of Persian and German, but 
although he could not help observing the 
identity of some very common words in 
the two languages, he was far from think- 
ing this an argument for a sameness of ori- 


gin (Epistol. p. 489). If any one preceded 
Lipsius, it must have been Pontanus, but 
we are not acquainted with his writings. 

3. In a letter to Schott (Lipsi Opp. 
Vol. 1. p. 282 seqq. Edit. 1613). 

4, De lingua Hellenistica Commen- 
tarius, p. 331 seqq. 

5. Otium Hannoveranum, p.80; Col- 


lectanea Etymologica et Meditationes de 


Originibus Gentium (passim); Commerce. 
Epistol. Vol. III. p.79; Nouveaux Essais 
sur ? Entendement Humain, p. 243, &c. 
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_Pehlvi, mto Europe, but, though it has since been established 
that the Zend is but a variety of the Sanscrit, no attempt was 
made to connect the study of Zend with philological researches. 
Anquetil du Perron himself was no scholar, and people were 
much busier in endeavouring to settle the claims of the Zend 
to be at all considered as a language than to profit by it. In 
the year 1778, however, Mr Halhed published at Hoogly his 
Bengal Grammar, in the preface to which he remarks (p. u1.), 
“‘T have been astonished to find the similitude of Sanscrit words 
with those of Persian and Arabic, and even of Latin and Greek : 
and these not in technical and metaphorical terms, which the 
mutuation of refined arts and improved manners might have occa- 
sionally introduced; but in the main ground-work of language, 
im monosyllables, in the names of numbers, and the appellations 
of such things as would be first discriminated on the immediate 
dawn of civilization.” These remarks were followed up and con- 
firmed by Sir William Jones and a German Missionary named 
John Philip Werdin, more commonly known as the Pater Pau- 
linus a Sancto Bartholomzeo. The latter deserves the credit of 
being the first to publish Sanscrit books in Europe, and to make 
a formal comparison of the Zend and Sanscrit with the German 
and Latin, but as he had only a vague acquaintance with the 
Sanscrit, and did not print his books in the Déva-ndgaré or 
Sanscrit character, he can hardly be said to have been the founder 
of Sanserit philology in Europe’. The real beginning of this study 
is due to our countrymen in India, who acquired a thorough 
and critical knowledge of the language from the native Pandits, 
and made it by their writings accessible to HKuropean students. 
In the first rank of these stand Sir William Jones, the founder of 
the Asiatic Society at Calcutta; Mr Colebrooke, the author of 
the first good Sanscrit Grammar, the beginner of Sanscrit Lexi- 
cography by his admirable edition of the Amara-Oédsha, and, 


1. Werdin heaped all kinds of abuse 
upon our Calcutta scholars, and therefore 
has been somewhat roughly handled by 
them. Dr Leyden says (Asiatic Researches, 
Vol. X. p. 278), “his Vyacarana, seu 
locupletissima Samscrdamice lingue In- 
stitutio, Rome 1804, has given a death 
blow to his vaunted pretensions to pro- 
found oriental learning; and shown, as 
was previously suspected, that he was in- 


PY 





capable of accurately distinguishing San- 
scrit from the vernacular languages of 
India.’’ And Professor Wilson has pointed 
out the ludicrous fact that he mistook the 
Amara-Césha, a common Sanscrit voca- 
bulary, for a ritual and liturgy coexistent 
with the origin of the Hindu Idolatry and 
the basis of the Brahmanical -superstitions 
(Preface to Sanscrit Dictionary, Ist Edi- 
tion, p. 22). 
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in fact, the Sealiger of Sanscrit Scholarship ; ; Sir Charles Wik 
kins, the first who printed Sanscrit in Europe, and the author 
of an excellent Sanscrit Grammar’; and, finally, Professor Wilson, 
the compiler of the great Sanscrit Dictionary. From England 
the knowledge of this language passed ito Germany. Frederick 
Schlegel, MA visited this country during the peace of Amiens, 
learned a smattering of Sanscrit from Mr Hamilton, and sub- 
sequently gained further instruction from M. Langles, at Paris, 
where, since Anquetil du Perron’s time, the Asiatic languages 
had been cultivated with some success, and whither we must 
look with the eyes of hope for all such additional knowledge— 
as can be obtained respecting the old language of Persia’. 
The little work on “the Language and Wisdom of the Indians,” 
which F. Schlegel published in the same year with Colebrooke’s — 
Amara-Césha and Wilkins’ Grammar, was the first to awaken 
the Germans to a sense of the value of these studies. The esta- 
blishment of Sanscrit Scholarship as a branch of philology is due ~ 
to Francis Bopp and Augustus William Schlegel. By the exer- 
tions of these two scholars, seconded in no slight degree by the 
illustrious William Humboldt, a sound and accurate knowledge 
of the Sanscrit language has been introduced into Germany, and. 
Schlegel, in particular, has brought to the study of the old 
Indian poems the truly literary spirit and the highly finished 
taste, which are so conspicuous in his celebrated lectures on the 
drama and in his inimitable translation of Shakspere. The 
interest which the study of Sanscrit has created in Germany 
results entirely from the greater diffusion of philology in that 
country, and a wonderful impulse to the study of comparative 
grammar had been given by the publication of James Grimm’s 
Deutsche Grammatik, by far the most important book of the 
kind which has made its appearance since the revival of letters. « 
By means of this masterwork, and of Bopp’s numerous writings, 
to the efficacy of which the subsidiary researches of Arndt, Vater, 
Chézy, Rask, Abel-Rémusat, Humboldt, Ritter, the Schlegels, 
Dorn, Pott, Bohlen, Lepsius, Eugéne Burnouf, and Lassen, each 


1. The Edinburgh reviewer of this | and German, which at once established 


grammar (Vol. XIII.) deserves the credit 
of being one of the very first of our coun- 
trymen who perceived the extensive affi- 
nities of the Sanscrit: he has given a com- 
parative table of Sanscrit, Persian, Latin, 


the common origin of these languages. 

2. We alludeto M. Eugene Burnouf’s | 
most meritorious labours in editing and 
explaining the fegmigas attributed to 
Zoroaster. ; 
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working diligently in his own way, have in no slight degree 


contributed, comparative philology has been raised to the rank 
of a science, the mechanism of the different branches of the Indo- 


Germanic family has been investigated and explained, the pedigree 
of the various dialects included in it has been enrolled, and their 
written monuments have been rendered accessible and intelligible 
by the application of the sound criticism created and fostered 
by the classical studies of Kurope. England, we are sorry to 
say, has little to offer that will bear comparison with the per- 
formances of our continental neighbours, in regard either to 
comparative philology in general, or to Indian Scholarship in 
particular. Indeed, with the exception of the great Colebrooke 
and Sir Graves Haughton, no one of our Sanscrit scholars can 
be called a philologer in the higher sense of the word, and even 
these eminent orientalists have confined their attention to the 
languages of Asia. Accordingly, as we have borrowed our philo- 
logy in its literary spirit from the Germans, we must also im- 
port their comparative grammar. It is to be hoped that this good 
work has already commenced. We have indeed lost much by 
the recent death of Dr Rosen, who, though a German, was by 
his residence in England, as Professor of Sanscrit in the Uni- 
versity of London, almost naturalized among us, and had at all 
events consecrated his learning and abilities to the service of our 
philology. But if we may judge from the papers which occa- 
sionally appear in our leading periodicals, comparative philology 
has at length taken root in this country, although it is not yet 
so widely diffused as it ought to be: Dr Prichard too has made 
no insignificant contribution to the subject in his vindication of 
the claim of the Celtic nations to a place in the great Indo- 
Germanic family!; Mr Kemble formally enounced the leading 
principles of the science in his lectures on the history of the 


1. ‘* The Eastern Origin of the Celtic 
Nations,” London, 1831. Although we 
think that Dr Prichard has on the whole 
proved his point, we must take the liberty 
of saying, that his little book shows a great 
want of philological exactitude. He has 
not attempted to distinguish between those 
words which the ancient Britons might 
have derived from the Roman conquerors, 
or from the Anglo-Saxons who subse- 
quently established themselves in the is- 

3—2 


land, and those which must have belonged 
to the Celtic dialect from the first. Ac- 
cordingly, many of his instances, where 
they are merely comparisons of Celtic with 
the Latin, or with the German dialects, 
prove nothing ; his strong point is the com- 
parison with Greek and Sanscrit, and his 
analysis of the pronouns and inflexions, 
but in this there is still room for a further 
and more accurate examination. 
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English language, delivered before the University of Cambridge 


in 1834; and Mr Winning’s recent publication has smoothed 
the way for those who wish to commence the study of compa- 
rative grammar without having recourse to German writers in 
the first instance’. 


From this survey it will easily be seen what is the condi-. 


tion of scholarship in reference to the higher objects and more 
extensive applications of which we have spoken in the preceding 
chapter. To these we need not return: but it is desirable 
that we should inquire, whether the knowledge which we have 


recently gained with regard to language in general and the Indo-~ 


Germanic family of languages in particular may not now be ap- 
plied by the classical scholar in gaining a more correct insight 
into the structure of the Greek language, in elassifymg more 
aceurately its grammatical forms, and in interpreting more sa- 
tisfactorily the authors who have written in it. To this inquiry 
we may add another: whether the general study of compara- 
tive grammar as applied to the Indo-Germanic languages would 
not gain by such an examination of the most perfect member 
of the family. 

The advantages which classical scholarship would derive from 
a more intimate union with comparative philology may easily be 
enumerated. The true scholar is of course not merely a stu- 
dent of the Greek and Latin languages and an interpreter of 
the authors who have written in them. It is his business to 
hft the eurtain which has fallen on the glories of the past: to 
bring Athens and Rome again upon the stage: to enable the 
modern reader to regard the old authors and the events of which 
they write with the eyes of a contemporary. With regard to 
this latter function the study of comparative philology is of little 
avail. The Greek and Latin authors must be read together 


and in connexion, and we must endeavour to peruse them with 


as little interruption as possible from modern and extrinsic as- 
sociations. But for the study of the Greek language alone and 
for the critical interpretation of Greek authors, comparative gram_ 


1. ‘*Manual of Comparative Philo- | worthy of almost unqualified approbation. 
logy,”’ London, 1838. The firstand second | The third part is rather at variance with 


parts of this work, which are composed, in | the other two, and is deformed by references _ 


@ great measure, of well-selected extracts | to Rabbinical authorities, on which we do 
and translations from other writers, with | not set the slightest value. 
intelligent criticisms on their opinions, are 
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mar is indispensable. And first, with regard to the explanation of 
_ particular passages, in which daily experience teaches us that much 
remains’ to be done even after all the labours of preceding scholars. 
The method of most extensive application is indeed purely a 
literary one: it is to deduce the meaning of the words in question 
from a general survey of the connexion of thought in the whole 
work, and, for the language, in a comparison of the passage with 
other similar ones in the same or contemporary writers. Cases, 
however, frequently occur in which the difficulty or misapprehen- 
sion results entirely from an ignorance of the meaning of some 
particular word, and though, as Thomas Aquinas has told us,! 
the signification of a word is not identical with its etymology, 
yet the latter is sometimes essential, on the principle of sug- 
gestion, in order that we may arrive at the former, which in 
most cases will also be determined, prima facie, by the context. 
Now in such cases we must have recourse to comparative phi- 
lology combined with, and regulated by, the old method of scho- 
larship, and we hope to shew in the course of the following 
pages that something may be effected by such an union. But 
secondly, it is also the object of the Greek scholar to anatomize 
the forms of the words, to classify them according to their 
etymological coherency, and so to simplify the practical gram- 
mar of the language. For this purpose again comparative phi- 
lology is indispensable. If we were confined to the Greek 
language we should know absolutely nothing of the principles 
of its verb-conjugation, of the declension of its nouns, of the 
value of its particles, and of the real causes of its peculiar con- 
formation. A sufficient proof of this is furnished by the old 
grammars and lexicons. But after we have once taken up the 
higher ground of comparative philology our difficulties on these 
points, be they ever so great, immediately vanish, and our per- 
plexities however intricate are at once unravelled. In conse- 
quence of the facility with which all this is effected by the 


1. Aliud est etymologia nominis et aliud 
significatio nominis. Etymologia attendi- 
tur secundum id a quo imponitur nomen 
ad significandum : nominis vero signifi- 
ecatio secundum id ad quod significandum 
imponitur, que quandoque diversa sunt ; 
nomen enim lapidis imponitur a lesione 
pedis, non tamen hoe significat. 


Alioquin 


ferrum, cum pedem ledat, lapis esset. 
Similiter etiam nomen superstitionis non 
oportet quod significet illud a quo nomen 
est impositum.—_THOoMAS AQUINAS Sum-~ 
ma Theolog. II. 2. quest. 92. Articulus 
primus: conclusio ad 2. (p. 201. Edit. 
Paris 1631.) Note! 
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true scholar many who knew little either of the language which 
they wished to illustrate or of the aids which they sought to 
employ, have been led to attempt a solution of all the difficul- 
ties of Greek Grammar by a comparison with Latin, German, 
or Sanscrit. It is not to be wondered at that such persons 
should fall into great errors and incur the just reprobation of 
~ mere Greek scholars. At the same time, however, it is not to 
be supposed, as some of these last have inferred from the failure 
of the would-be philologers, that he who would merease our 
knowledge of the Greek language must confine himself to it, 
and that the study of comparative grammar is rather injurious” 
than beneficial. It is true that an accurate study of the Greek 
language alone is more profitable to the educated man and to 
the scholar than a smattering in twenty others: for knowledge 
which may be made the subject of thought is always better than 
general information which can only be rendered available for con- 
versation in society. It is also true that our means of elucida- — 
ting the difficulties of the Greek language from itself alone and 
independently of comparative grammar, are greater at the pre- 
sent than at any former time. The inscriptions which have been 
lately collected and explained, the remains of Greek grammarians 
and lexicographers which have been published from manuscripts 
m the various public libraries of Europe, and the labours of 
Lobeck and others in examining the forms of the Greek lan- 
guage as they appear im the whole range of authors, would 
have enabled us to arrive at more accurate conclusions, than 
was before possible, with regard to the earliest state of the 
Greek dialects, even though the other languages of the Indo- 
Germanic family had been unknown or neglected. But, though 
the comparative philologer would be much to blame if he failed, 
as some have done, to avail himself of these and similar resources, | 
those are not to be listened to who would tell us, on the other 
hand, that the mere Greek scholar is more to be trusted than 
one whose studies, while equally accurate, have taken a wider 
range. It is as if a man, who might illuminate a room with a 
number of lamps, should find out that some one of them gave 
more light than any one of the others, and should therefore 
content himself with this one alone. The industrious observer 
of phenomena in the Greek, or any other language of the fa- 
mily to which we refer, is but a hewer of wood and a drawer 
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of water for the architectonic philologer: he brings some of the 
materials necessary to the work, but cannot lay claim to any 
share in building up the mighty fabric of general scholarship, 


for dig as he may in his own narrow quarry he will never 


eatch a glimpse of the ground-plan and elevation so long as he 
remains there. One-sided views are of little use to the philo- 
loger of our day, and if he who forsakes the specialties of Greek 
for the generalities of comparative grammar has made a false 
step, neither is he to be commended, who, from prejudice or 
want of resolution, obstinately refuses to read more than one 
page of the great book of language which lies open before him. 

With regard to the other question, namely, as to the 
benefits which would result to the general study of compara- 
tive grammar from a combination of it with accurate Greek 
scholarship, very little need be said. The majority of those 
who have hitherto written on comparative philology have re- 
garded the subject from the side of the oriental languages or 
of the German dialects, and, occupied by the extent and novelty . 
of their subject, have not paid sufficient attention to the old 
classical languages of Europe. In fact, no one of the great 
comparative philologers who have done so much for the science 
is a professed classical scholar, and, as might have been ex- 
pected, they occasionally fall into errors with regard to the 
structure of the Greek language in particular, which are suffi- 
ciently obvious to the scholar who has been able to study that 
language with the advantages which may be derived from an 
acquaintance with the results of their laborious researches. The 
science of comparative philology advances so rapidly that every 
succeeding writer, if competent to add any thing to the stock 
of knowledge, is also able to correct many mistakes and supply 
many deficiencies of his predecessors: but he must be careful 
not to make this the ground of any assumption of superiority, 


for it would well become every one who follows in the steps of 


Grimm and Bopp to recollect that he must himself have fallen 
into much graver errors had not these men gone before him: 
the xedevOorool matoes ‘Hoaiarov, Gora ce pov Tevres 
npepwuevynv, should be held in honour even by the constructors 
of rail-roads. 

It may be concluded, then, on the whole, that the time is 


at length come when the Greek language must be subjected to 
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the same scrutiny absolute and comparative to which the great 


body of German dialects has been submitted by Grimm, and 


the Sanscrit, Zend, and Sclavonic in addition to these by Bopp. | 


This examination however should be lexicographical as well as 
grammatical. Buttmann was well-aware of this, when he added 


his Lexirocus to his admirable grammar. And here let us ex- 


press our regret that a man so wonderfully gifted, combining 
as he did all the learning of the old school with sound views 


and unexampled imgenuity, was placed in an age preceding — 
though by a few years only the full establishment of compara- _ 


tive philology. It must be obvious to any reader of Buttmann’s— 


works, that, had he possessed a sufficient knowledge of the 
other languages of the Indo-Germanic family, especially had he 
been acquainted with the Asiatic branch, the work which we 
consider as incumbent upon the scholars of our age would not 
be still unperformed. As it is he was im spirit a comparative 
philologer, and succeeding scholars must make his works, the 


Grammar and the Lexilogus, at once the model and the ground- : 


work of their labours. 

The object of this work, so far as it is confined to the ad- 
vancement of our knowledge of Greek, is to give to the Grammar 
and Lexicography of that language all the aid that may be de- 
rived from the present state as well of Greek scholarship as of 
comparative philology; and for this purpose to combine in one 
body a series of contributions to the better classification of the 
facts of Greek grammar, and also to the explanation of those 
words which appear most frequently and prominently in the 
best writers and the meaning of which is still doubtful or but 
half understood. 

We proceed to set forth its object so far as it has reference 
to the general philosophy of language. 





CHAPTER III. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF LANGUAGE. 


Tuosr who have hitherto written on the philosophy of lan- 
guage have generally fallen into one of two errors ;—they have 
either omitted altogether the consideration of that department 
which relates to the formation of sentences, or, what is worse, 
they have failed to discriminate the two divisions of the subject, 
and basing their etymological analysis on logical principles have 
necessarily taken a perverted view of the nature and object of 
their inquiries. In the following sketch we have endeavoured 
to remedy this defect, by showmg that the resolution of a sen- 
tence into its elements is a totally different process from the 
analysis of those elements themselves—that in a scientific in- 
vestigation of the general speech of man our principal concern 
is with the word, its structure and developement; that the same 
causes which create syntax or logical sentences tend to corrupt 
and destroy the original forms of speech, so that the attempt 
to derive the elements of the word from the elements of the 
sentence is absurd as seeking the whole in its part, and must 
lead to conclusions utterly false and contradictory. 

A formal discussion of this subject attempts the solution 
of two problems ;—it purposes to ascertain, first, the origin of 
language ; and secondly, the connexion of our words with our 
thoughts. But, although this may be adopted as a methodical 
division and for form’s sake, the two questions, according to our 
view of the former of them, are in fact one and the same; for, 
if language is, as we have no doubt it is, a necessary result 
of the constitution of man as a rational being, if the gifts of 
reason and speech are necessarily coordinate, then there can be 
no question, but simply an explanatory statement, with regard 
to the connexion between language and mind. 

The primitive state of mankind has been a favourite subject 
of inquiry both in this country and on the continent, and some 
theory of the origin of language generally forms a part of such 
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disquisitions. Till the introduction of the comparative study of 
languages these theorists wanted their facts, and therefore met 
with the fate of those who advance unsupported hypotheses— 
they did not arrive at any convincing results. The researches 
of the present century, however, have given an entirely new turn 
to this subject; the right method has been adopted, and it is 
this, that the only safe conclusions, with regard to the primitive 
condition of language, are to be derived from a rigorous scrutiny 
of all the various forms which it exhibits in its existing state, 
and though we have not examined all the dialects of the world 
in a complete and scientific manner, we have got so far as to 
be able to divide them all into a few great families, and have 
moreover examined the different members of the class to which 
our own belongs, with a minute accuracy which leaves little to be 
desired: the facts with regard to this class have not only been 
carefully collected but also scientifically classified, so that the 
utmost reliance may be placed upon any conclusions logically 
deduced from them: and from a comparison of this family (con- 
sidered in its unity, which is thus established), with the other 
great classes of the general language of mankind, a comparison 
guided and illustrated by sound psychological views, the most 
profound and highly gifted of those philosophers who have devoted 
themselves to this study have inferred, that language is the 
necessary and spontaneous result of man’s constitution, that hu- 
man speech and human nature are inseparable, and consequently — 
that language was originally one’: physiology has made some 


1. William von Humboldt, the most ; dependance and independance are inter- 


eminent of those who have made the phi- 
losophy of the word their study, has stated 
his opinion to this effect in the most ex- 
plicit terms. The reader will not perhaps be 
displeased if wesubjoin a few extracts from 
his great posthumous work, iiber die Ver- 
schiedenheit des menschlichen Sprachbaues 
und thren Einfluss auf die geistige En- 
twickelung des Menschengeschlechts (on 
the varieties in the structure of human 
languages, and their influence upon the 
intellectual developement of the human 
race). ‘The true solution of the contrast 
of stability and fluctuation, which we 
find in language, lies in the unity of hu- 
man nature. Whatever is derived from 
that which is properly one with me, in this 
the conceptions of subject and object, of 





changed.— What is strange to me in lan- 
guage is so for my (for the time being) 
individual, not for my originally true, na- 
ture” (p. 63).—‘¢ The reciprocal working 
of the individual upon language becomes 
clearer when we remember that the indi- 
viduality of a language, according to the 
ordinary acceptation, is such only by com- 
parison, whereas, the real individuality 
lies in the speaker for the time being. 
Speech acquires its last definiteness only 
from the individual. No one assigns pre- 
cisely the same meaning to a word that 
another does, and a shade of meaning, be © 
it ever so slight, ripples on, like a circle in © 
the water, through the entirety of lan- 
guage.—The power of speech may be re- 
garded as a physiological effect ; that pro- 
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important approximations to a similar result with respect to the 
bodily structure of mankind’; and thus external probability leads 
us to the conclusion, that the varieties which we distinguish as 
well in the form as in the language of man must have been pro- 
duced by some violent dispersion of the human race over the 
whole surface of the earth, and by the subsequent operation of 
the multifarious causes to which the different parts of the sepa- 
rated family would be exposed. The result of imvestigations 
of this nature is generally more satisfactory to our inquisitive 
spirit than any written testimony, however authenticated, with 
regard to the creation and early state of man: for the facts to 
which such a testimony relates occurred long before the inven- 
tion of writing, they are traditions handed down by word of 
mouth from father to son, begining with the first man and 
so going on to the man who wrote them down, and of which 
even the earliest narrator could have known little without di- 


rect and immediate inspiration. 


ceeding from the individual as a purely 
dynamical one. The regularity of speech 
and its forms consists in the influence ex- 
erted upon the individual; but there is a 
principle of freedom in that reciprocal 
working which proceeds from him; for 
something may rise up in a man, the ground 
of which no understanding in preceding 
circumstances could discover’’ (p. 64, 5). 
*¢ Language is the outward appearance of 
the intellect of nations: their language is 
their intellect and their intellect their lan- 
guage: we cannot sufficiently identify the 
two” (p. 37). “ We must regard speech 
not so much as a dead begotten, but rather 
as a begetting, we must abstract from what 
it is as a designation of objects, and a help 
to the understanding ; on the contrary, we 
go back more carefully to a consideration 
of its origin, so nearly connected with the 
subjective mental activity and to its reci- 
procal influence thereupon” (p. 39). ‘*Un- 
derstanding and speaking are only different 
effects of the same power of speech” (p.59). 
*¢Speech, considered in its real nature is 
something constantly passing away. Even 
its preservation by means of writing 
keeps it only in an incomplete, mummy- 
like fashion, in which it can get vitality 
only by lively recitation. In itself it is 
not an épyov but an évépyera. Accord- 


Yet all nations have traditions, 


ingly its true definition can be genetic only. 
It is, in fact, the ever recurring labour of 
the mind to make articulate sownd appli- 
cable to the expression of thought” (p. 41). 
The same author in a paper in the Berlin 
Transactions for 1820—1 (p. 247) expresses 
himself as follows. ‘+ According to my 
fullest conviction speech must be regarded 
as immediately inherent in man; for it is 
altogether inexplicable as the work of his 
understanding in its simple consciousness. 
We are none the better for allowing thou- 
sands and thousands of years for its inven- 
tion. ‘There could be no invention of lan- 
guage unless its type already existed in 
the human understanding. In order that 
man should understand a single word truly, 
not as a mere perceivable utterance, but 
as articulate sound denoting a conception, 
he must have already in his head the whole 
connexion of speech. There is nothing 
individual in speech; every one of its ele- 
ments announces itself as part of a whole. 
Natural as the belief in a gradual formation 
of speech may appear, the invention of it 
could only happen at once. Man is man 
only by means of speech; but in order to 
invent speech he must be already man.”’ 

2. See Dr. Prichard’s ‘‘ Researches into 
the Physical History of Mankind,” and 
Dr. Wiseman’s Third and Fourth Lectures. 





in a great measure consistent, which describe minutely and defi- 
nitely their primitive state: and when we find that the oldest 
of these traditions agrees exactly and entirely with the result 
of our anthropological studies so far as we haye been able to 
prosecute them with safety, the most obstinate sceptic cannot 


refuse the homage of veneration to a narrative, of which, if true, — 


there could be but one origin. It matters little to us that 
the divine truths of the Book of Genesis are sometimes couched 
in figurative language, that the history of our first parents is 


veiled under the common oriental symbols, or even that some _ 


harmless interpolations may have been introduced into the text 


by Hilkiah and his son Jeremiah, when, with the fear of a 
Chaldean invasion before their eyes, they sought to rouse the 
drooping patriotism of their countrymen by a republication of 
the sacred books which told of God’s great deeds in behalf of 
their ancestors and of his greater promises to their descendants ; 
it is clear that the essential parts of this document remained 


unaltered, and we have enough of internal evidence and extrin- | 


sic confirmation of the fact, that this book. contains the sum | 


of those ancient and venerable traditions which descended by an 
unbroken chain from that first and highly favoured man who heard 
the voice of Jehovah Elohim as he walked in the garden at 
even-tide’. 

It is not our design in this place to enter upon a detailed 
exposition of the coincidences of science and revelation; we think 
we may fairly assume as the basis of our view with regard to 
the origin of language the account given in the Book of Genesis, 
so far as that account is confirmed by the researches of modern 


authors. The results of our philosophy are as follows. We 


find in the internal mechanism of language the exact counter- 


part of the mental phenomena which writers on psychology _ 


have so carefully collected and classified. We find that the 


structure of human speech is the perfect reflex or image of 
what we know of the organization of the mind: the same de- 
scription, the same arrangement of particulars, the same no- 
menclature would apply to both, and we might turn a treatise 
on the philosophy of mind into one on the philosophy of language 
by merely supposing that every thing said in the former of the 
thoughts as subjective is said again in the latter of the words 


1. Genesis, iii. 6. 


a 
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as objective. And from this we should infer that if the mind 
_ of man is essentially and ultimately the same, in other words, 
_ if man, wherever he lives, under whatever climate and with what- 
ever degree of civilization, is still the same animal, the only 
reasoning and discoursing animal, then language is essentially 
the same and only accidentally different, and there must have 
been some common point from which all the different languages 
diverged, some handle to the fan which is spread out over all 
the world, some first and primeval speech; and that this speech 
was not gradually invented, but necessarily sprung, all armed 
like Minerva, from the head of the first thinking man, as a 
necessary result and product of his intellectual conformation. 
Now this agrees with the account in Scripture. 

“And out of the ground,” says the sacred writer, ‘the 
Lord God formed every beast of the field and every fowl of the 
air; and brought them unto Adam to see what he would call 
them: and whatsoever Adam called every living creature, that 
was the name thereof. And Adam gave names to all cattle, 
and to the fowl of the air, and to every beast of the field; 
but for Adam there was not found an help meet for him 
(Genesis, ch. 1. vv. 19, 20).”. These words imply that the power 
of speaking merely and not language was given to man, and 
therefore there are no grounds for the inference which a modern 
writer would draw from the passage, that the language of Adam 
was an immediate revelation from the divinity’. Adam was so 
constituted that he had the power of speech and this power he 
exercised first of all in giving names to the different species of 
animals, but, says the historian, although he had this power 
of speech he had no one to converse with, no one to share his 
sympathies, no.one gifted like himself with the wonderful powers 
of reason and speech, no help meet for him, among all the 
numbers of animated creation which thus passed in review be- 


1. Quand on lit dans la Genése, que 
toutes les créatures passérent en face de 
Dieuw devant Adam, qui leur imposa des 


mystéres de la création: espéce de Mage 
en rapport avec le monde idéal et le monde 
terrestre, avec la nature et Dieu. C'est 


noms, espéce de baptéme de lesprit, qu’il 
leur conféra on congoit pourquois dans le 
systéme des philosophes de I’Orient, qui 
est aussi celui de Pythagore et de Plaion, 
Phomme est envisagé dans son origine 
comme un second créateur, comme un verbe 
inearné evoquant au moyen du discours les 


le language primitif des hommes qui est 
Varbre de la science; c’est la, comme le 
disent les livres Indiens, le Veda Céleste ; 
et quelque corruption que les infirmités de 
notre nature y aient introduite par dans son 
essence, c’est wne revelation de la Divinité 


| méme” (Le Catholique, Tom. 'I. p. 418). 
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fore him, and so God created him a wife. This short passage 
actually contains the outline of all that philosophy and philology 
have taught us of the probable origin of language. The ultimate 
results of human consciousness are that the thinking subject 7s, 
and that there 7s something without him; that there is, in the 
language of the German philosophers, a me and a not-me, or, 
if you will, he snows that he himself exists, and believes that 
there is something which is not himself. In those two results 
of all consciousness, in the consciousness of self and of not-self, 
is comprehended all the world as it exists for the individual. 
In the former are included all the thoughts, feelings, impres-— 
sions and ideas which a contact with the outward world and 
the consequent sensations produce upon the thinking subject. 
But the human mind is naturally impatient of pure thought: 
it strives ever after objectivity, and endeavours to complete and 
fix its mward conceptions by some species or other of outward 
manifestation; the thought completes itself m the expression. 
Kyven if a man were placed alone in the world with all the. 
faculties which he now enjoys, he would give names to the 
different objects of animal creation as they passed in review 
before him, he would seize upon some one prominent attribute 
- in each class and mark it by a name of distinction’. This 
name he would no doubt express by that which is the only 
natural and obvious method, namely, by articulate sound. But 
if such an effort of language might be expected from a solitary 
man, it would be the inevitable consequence of his meeting with 
some other thinking and speaking bemg; he would then neces- 
sarily seek to transfer his thoughts to that outward objective 
world which was cognizable to his fellow as well as to himself 
by the most natural and obvious method, which is, as we have 
said, by articulate sound; and if there were at first but two 
such persons in the world, their communications, regulated by 
a convention based upon a community of reason and necessitated 
by a community of wants, would constitute the first language, 
and, by transmission, the language of all mankind. 

The same striving after outward expression, which necessarily 
produced spoken language, as its primary effect, led in the 


1. ‘ Without looking to the communi- | individual in secluded loneliness”? Hum- 
eation between man and man, specch is the | boldt, tiber die Verschied.d. menschl. Sprb. 
necessary condition of the thought of the | p. 53. 
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course of time to the invention of letters or writing as a more 
durable manifestation of the thoughts, which was, however, 
strictly artificial, and must therefore be carefully distinguished 
from the natural language which necessarily preceded it. 
The first writing was not alphabetical; each symbol was an 
independent and significant term, and the huge masses of stone 
which they set up for monuments, the walls and temples which 
they built, and the rude figures which they carved and painted 
upon them, were each and all of them distinct words. The 
pyramids, arches, and obelisks on which the traveller still gazes 
with wonder, the ruins of Egypt, Babylon, and Palmyra, are not 
merely, as a quaint writer’ has called them, the irregularities 
of vainglory, the wild enormities of ancient magnanimity ;— 
they are the huge chronicles by which the men who built them 
tell to posterity the wonderful history of their industry and 
their art,—the writing of a race of giants, traced with enduring 
characters on the great page of nature, which neither the rage of 
the elements, nor the passions of men, nor even the slow sure 
hands of time have been able as yet to convert into a palimpsest. 
The primary impulse to these rude writings was a hankering 
after durability, a desire to leave a lasting memorial of their 
history, which should at the same time serve as a rallying point 
to their descendants. According to the sacred writings, they 
wished to build themselves a city and a tower and to make 
themselves a name, lest they should be scattered abroad upon 
the face of the whole earth: as a punishment of this attempt 
the dispersion and consequent varieties of human language took 
place (Genesis x1. 4 foll.). It does not in any way appear from 
the words of the sacred narrative that the common language 
of man was violently and suddenly broken up into a number 
of different speeches or dialects. The words of scripture are 
(v. 7, 8) “let us go down and there confound their language 
that they may not understand one another’s speech. So the 
Lord scattered them abroad from thence upon the face of all 
the earth; and they left off to build the city.” The plain con- 
struction is, that as their offence was an attempt at premature 
centralization, their punishment, would be the dispersion which 
they sought to avoid, and this dispersion might be, and _pro- 
bable was, a cause of the difference of tongues, but could hardly 


1. Sir T. Brown, Hydriotaphia, ad fin. 
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have been an effect of it; for if any two sets of men had a 
common object in view, they would not be long im finding a 
medium of communication. It is in accordance with the simplest 
view of the whole Bible scheme to suppose that dispersion as 
well as death was the consequence of the fall, just as reunion 
and life are to be the consequences of redemption. When the 
first man had eaten of the tree of knowledge, he not only lost 
his immortality, but also the place of his abode, and was cast 
out upon the wide world, lest, it is stated, he should put forth 
his hand and take also of the tree of life, and eat, and live 


for ever (Gen. 11. 22); that is, lest he should obviate one of 


the consequences of his fall,_—death. ‘Through the bitter ordeal 
of the deluge his descendants passed with still one language 
and one form: they attempted, however, to obviate the other 
consequence of his fall, the dispersion, but they were then still 
more entirely separated, so much so, perhaps, that large gaps 
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were left between the settlements of the different races, and by - 


the operation of secondary causes the languages of the earth. 
became different. On the supposition that the language of man 
was originally one, it is necessary, as Niebuhr says, to suppose 
also a miraculous divulsion, for it is hardly possible that there 
should be such differences as we find between two families of 
languages, the Semitic and the Indo-Germanic for instance, if 
the nations which belong to the different families had gradually 
and slowly separated: but the miracle would be equally great 
and effective if it were such as we suppose. Whatever the form 
of his features or the colour of his skin may be, man is every- 
where distinguished from the rest of animated creatures by the 
godlike faculty of reason; and the scarcely less godlike attribute 
of speech is enjoyed by all human beings, from the broad-browed 
European, who speculates upon the high things of heaven, to his 


woolly-haired brother, who leads a thoughtless life in the 


plains of Africa. Nevertheless, there are such outward bodily 
differences between the different races of men, that there have 
been found some who deny the claim of the inhabitants of Africa 
to rank with the Europeans as the same animal. Now the 
physical differences of the races spread over the earth’s surface 
are explicable from secondary causes on the hypothesis of an 
original pair: and we find differences in intellectual developement 
corresponding to the physical differences of nations. The secon- 
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dary causes to which these varieties are attributable are climate and 
civilization. We find too that the language of a nation may be af- 
fected by differences of climate and soil', and that it varies directly 
with the intellectual organization of the people. Indeed language 
in general always receives its last touches of completeness in the in- 
dividual; for the same dialect it varies with the education and re- 
flecting powers of the individual, for the same family of languages 
it varies according to the education and reflecting habits of the 
particular tribe, in other words, according to the degree of civiliza- 
tion. Hence, if the great mass of men who assembled in the plain 
of Shinar were so separated, and the different parts so kept asunder, 
that one could not participate in any extraordinary advances in civi- 
lization made by the others, and each placed under the influence of 
a different climate, we can imagine that differences of form and lan- 
guage, as great as those which we find in the world, might have 
been produced by these causes alone. The Christian dispensation 
is destined to furnish a remedy for both consequences of the fall, — 
death and dispersion: Christianity is not merely the harbinger of 
life ; it is also the point of reconvergence, of the reunion of the hu- 
man race. The fragments of the tower-builders were placed as iso- 
lated points in the great world, and when, by the spread of popula- 
tion, the borders of each touched upon those of some other once 
isolated tribe, they could not recognize the forms, nor understand 
the language, of their brethren, from whom they had been separated 
for thousands of years. It marks the intentions of the founder of 
Christianity, that the first gift conferred by him upon his apostles, 
the ministers who were to begin the work of reuniting mankind, was 
the gift of tongues, an intuitive knowledge of the different dialects 
of the world, instead of that acquired by a laborious study of gram- 
mar, which man had invented as an antidote to the curse’. 

One of the earliest and most important results of this striving 
after outward manifestation, which produced the first rude monu- 
ment and picture writings, was the introduction everywhere of idol- 
atrous forms of worship. The first great fact of consciousness is, 
as we have seen, the existence of an external world in contrast to 
the thinking subject. To this belief the mind arrives on the evi- 
dences of the perceptions excited and called into being by contact 


1. Miiller’s Dorians, Vol. II. p. 488. contra maledictionem illam Confusionis 
2. Neque tamen dignitas ejus (Gram- | Linguarum. Bacon de Augmentis Scien- 
matices) parva censenda est; quandoqui- | tiarum, Lib. VI. (Vol. VIII. p. 307, 
dem antidoti cujusdam vicibus fungatur | Montagu.) 
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- with the world-of sense. But there is another belief, to which the 
reason comes almost as soon on the evidence of its own reflexions, 
the belief in a superior being who created the subject as well as the 

object of consciousness, the great point of union to the two con- 
trasted realities. It is, however, much easier to contemplate the 
common objects of consciousness, than to think of and regard un- 
ceasingly this reality of the reason. And thus, impatient of ab- 
straction, the reasoning being gives an outward manifestation to 
this as well as to his other thoughts, he writes God on the world as 
he wrote other things, with picture and statue imitations, and ere 
long worships the type instead of the reality; he falls down on his 
knees before a mere memoria technica, he pays homage to. an object 

of sense, forgetful that the essence and definition of God, his own 
idea of a supreme being, is, that he is something without the sub- 
ject, which is yet not a part of the external world. Picture writ- 
ing, and indeed all the arts are but so many different indications 
of that feeling which gave rise to the worship of images; they are 
all different species of idolatry, different symptoms of man’s aversion: 
to abstract thought, of his love of dresses and disguises, of his na- ~ 
turally unphilosophical mind. For what is philosophy but an un- 
dressing of the world'? It isto deprive our thoughts of all those 
outward veils and vestments in which they are generally too prone 
to wrap up the objects of their contemplations, it is to strip eter- 
nity of the robe of time, to divest existence of the accident. of 
mortality, to let fall the many-coloured cloaks of individuality, 
in which the genus is enveloped, to see the soul unclothed and 
unencumbered with that garment of flesh which weighs it down 
to earth, and brings it to the near contact of death and decay. 

All this is difficult to the untutored intellect; as difficult as to 
gaze on the noon-day sun without a cloud, or a mist, or even 
so much as a bit of coloured glass, to break the intensity of his — 
light; and yet it is what we ought to do, what we must do 
if we would live as creatures that enjoy reason and hope for 
immortality. 

The invention of alphabets, or of writing, in the modern sense 
of the word, was the first step towards the overthrow of idolatry, 
and it is a remarkable fact, that Europe owes her alphabet to 


1. ‘* The beginning of all Wisdom is | parent” (Sartor Resartus, p. 66, see also 
to look fixedly on Clothes, or even with | pp. 74, 210). 
armed eyesight, till they become trans- | 
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the only nation, which, in the remote ages, preserved itself to 
any considerable extent from the worship of symbols: but. still 
it was only a partial remedy; for books, those sworn foes of 
all idols, of all worship of the world of sense, were but few, and 
even “the old man eloquent” preached his mellifluous wisdom 
to a small audience. It is true that wherever they went. they 
were fraught with a true vitality, they sped like the knights 
errant of old, releasing many an oppressed mind from captivity, 
and here and there lighting the lamp of truth in a land of 
darkness; yet their influence was very limited, and even after 
the Christian religion had appeared, causes, which are well-known, 
operating with it, crumbled the old fabric of civilization into 
minute fragments, and the mind of man was again a worshipper 
of images and of art. At length came the invention of print- 
ing, the most important event, perhaps, in the history of the 
world. From this time forth, the book was not a solitary hero, 
a Hercules or a Theseus, striving for the liberation of men from 
the giants who tyrannized over them. Their name was. legion ; 
in infinite hosts they spread themselves over the world, conquer- 
ing and to conquer. First of all, the idolatry of popery fell 
before them, then art as the instrument of idolatry was over- 
thrown ; philosophy was by them reinstated in her rightful domi- 
nion; philology came forth as her hand-maid; feudality and 
tyranny gave way to their victorious march, and to this day 
the despots of the world tremble before them. Let us not be 
deceived: Luther was great, but Guttenberg was still greater’. 
The letter did not kill but gave life, for it was by the letter 
that the spirit lived again, and it is the aid of the letter, it 
is philology, in one of its forms, which we must have recourse 
to whenever we would struggle with those idols of the forum’, 
the realized ideals that ever and anon usurp the throne of reason, 
and tyrannize over the misnamed free-will of man’®. 

_ From these reflexions on the influence produced upon lite: 
rature, and, through it, on the opinions of the world, by a greater 
facility of writing, and an unbounded circulation of written 


1. The reader will find in Victor 2. Bacon, Novwm Organon, Lib. I. 
Hugo’s Notre-Dame de Paris (Liv. V. | Aph. 59, 60. 
Ch. 2.), some remarks on this subject 
written in a wild and extravagant tone, as 3. Carlyle’s Hist. of the. French Revo- 
is the wont with modern French authors of | Jution, I. p. 13. 
that school, but yet very striking and true. 
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documents, we come naturally to consider the effects of the in- 
vention of writing on the spoken language of which it is the 


secondary expression. The art of writing was a mere inven- 


tion; it stands on precisely the same footing with the other — 


useful arts: hence it was at first rude and uncouth, and as it 


did not for a long time arrive’ at perfection, or become so easy 


as to fallinto general use, it has produced, by its want of com- 
pleteness, great and lasting evils on the mind of uneducated 
man. But language was a spontaneous result of our organiza- 


tion, and thus, like every production of nature, was as perfect — 
at the beginning, indeed much more so than it is now, when — 


literature or the written word has developed itself in a thousand 
different ways. If any one thing more than another can show 
the absurdity of those who speak of an invented language, it is 
simply this fact, that the oldest languages are always the richest 
in materials, the most perfect im analogy, the most uniform in 
etymological structure. Philology too instructs us that those very 


words which the advocates for an invented language consider 
the most difficult to invent, and therefore as the last mtroduced, 


are, in fact, the basis of all language; for imstance, the pro- 
nouns and numerals, which Adam Smith! considers of recent 
introduction, are known to have been the very oldest part of 
every tongue, for it is just these words which retain their identity 
in languages which have been longest separate, and have there- 
fore become most unlike in other particulars. The effect of 
increased use upon the structure of inflected language is rather 
to weaken and corrupt than to improve or amplify, and it 
may be laid down as a general rule, that as such languages 
remove themselves from their origin the love of what is called 
euphony gains ground more and more, the elements or roots 
are no longer clearly discriminated from the terminations, and 


the meaning of the separate parts of the word becomes less dis- — 


tinguishable, till at last all inflexion is superseded by a system of 
prefixes and auxiliaries. The monosyllabic languages, which are the 
most imperfect of all, appear to be degenerated forms of older and 
more complete idioms. It may seem strange, but it is neverthe- 
less true, that this corruption of the forms of language has arisen, 





not in spite of, but directly in consequence of literature, and 


1, Considerations concerning the Form- | Theory of Moral Sentiments. (vol II. 
ation of Languages at the end of the | p- 431.) 
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the invention and diffusion of writing, which have produced such — 
important results in literature and science, and, through them, on 
the general mind of man, have thus contributed to undermine 
the mighty and perfect structure of spoken language, the imme- 
diate production of that reason of which writing is so important 
an instrument. This has not been generally remarked’, and it 
will be worth our while to bestow a little consideration upon 
it. The beginning of literature has been prior to the begin- 
ning of writing in all those countries in which literature has 
subsequently attained its greatest developement. As the want 
of writing materials necessitates the adoption of metre, the first 
composition in every language is poetry. Had the invention of 
writing and printing been coeval with the first beginnings of lan- 
guage, we should certainly never have had an epic poem, per- 
haps never a line of poetry in the world. Besides, there ap- 
pears to be something in the nature of early man, full as he is 
of sublime inquiry, and impressed with the wonders of the 
earth and the sky, which he gazes on with awe and veneration, 
that leads him on to poetry. The language of the old world 
streamed freely from the breast, swelling with infinite redundancy 
_of expression, replete with the richest and most significant com- 
pounds, and ever bursting forth into song. .‘“‘ We may suppose,” 
says William von Humboldt’, “that there was hardly in any 
desert a wandering hord, which had not its lays, Man, as a 
Species, is a singing animal, connecting, however, thought with 
his melody.” The sage, who discoursed to his disciples on the 
mysteries of man and the world, set before them ‘the sweet 
food of sweetly uttered knowledge’,” and the chronicler who 
wished to perpetuate the past deeds of his warrior race sang to 
the harp the verses he had composed. Prose can only arise 
after a long period of civilization, after writing has become 
tolerably easy, and writing materials sufficiently abundant‘; it 
keeps pace with the logical or syntactical developement of a 


1. It has been noticed, however, that 3. Sir P. Sidney Defence of Poesy. 
writing could never produce any change | p. 495. 
upon the spoken language otherwise than 4, Scripturam tentare et communi 


through the literature (See A.A.E. Schlei- | usui aptare plane idem videtur fuisse, at- 

ermacher de /’ Influence de l’ Ecriture sur | que prosam tentare et in ea excolenda se 

le Language. Darmstadt. 1835. p. 101). | ponere. Wolf Prolegomena ad Home- 
2. Uber die Verschiedenheitd. menshl. | rum, p. 72. 

Sprd. p. 59, 60. 
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language, so that writing, which can produce no effect in the 


way of improvement on the forms of a language, exercises a 
most important influence on the construction and connexion of 
its sentences, and therefore on the science of the people who use 
‘it. The method of language gains at the expense of its mate- 


rials. It is observable that the first literary productions of a 


nation, their epic poems and lyrical hymns, are either entirely 
devoid of syntax or but inadequately provided with it. In the 
earliest poems of the Indians, for example, the Ramayana and 
Maha-Bharata, there is no syntax or construction properly so call- 


ed, and as we do not know to what extent prose composition in — 


the Sanscrit language was cultivated, we cannot say how far they 
ever arrived at a logical syntax. In the Greek literature, how- 
ever, we possess an excellent specimen of a language developed 
through all the successive stages, from the rude luxuriance of 
the Epos to the careful but barren elegances of logical prose, for 
Hellenism, after it had secured its predominance over the Pelas- 
gian or older element, was subjected to no external interference ;. 
its changes and progressions took place within itself; and it 
may therefore be cited as a good example of the influence of 
literature and civilization on the syntax of a pure and highly 
cultivated idiom. In this language, before all others, we see 
the article, that great implement of logic as distinguishing the 
subject from the predicate, develope itself from the pronoun or 
general designation of locality, in this language we see the differ- 
ences of mood developing themselves from differences of tense, and 
all the syntactical modifications of the subordinate or accessary 
verb expressed by the participle, an etymological modification 
of the verb; m a word, the Greek language, like Mahomet’s 
coffin, which hangs between earth and heaven, has taken the 
middle place, between the synthetic and analytical languages, 
combining the perfection of the word, with the regularity of the 
sentence to a degree which no other idiom can parallel. The 
language of Homer is totally different from that of the later 
poets, and although his lines are not so devoid of logical struc- 
ture as the slokas of the Indian poems, (and this is perhaps 
explicable from the fact that our present text of the Iliad and 
Odyssee is little more than a rifaccimento of the original works) 
it is still obvious on the most hasty perusal that the logical 
structure of sentences for which prose Greek is so remarkable 
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had not yet established itself in the language. The same is 
also evident from the old Attic prose of Thucydides, which is 
full of what we should call bad grammar, arising of course from 
his inability to correct and polish his style by writing his sen- 
tences over and over again. Thus we often find that he has 
forgotten at the end of a sentence how he commenced it, or 
has purposely changed the construction without beimg able, from 
want of facility in the mechanical part of writing, to retouch 
the beginning of the period. When Plato and Demosthenes 
flourished, the materials and habit of writing must have improved 
wonderfully, as we may infer from the correctness and polish of 
their style; it is stated, too, that the former used frequently to 
rewrite his works, and that a tablet was found after his death 
in which the words at the beginning of the Republic were trans- 
posed in a number of different ways’; and we are told that 
Demosthenes copied. out the history of Thucydides eight times’. 
Eyen in the Attic dramatists there is a great difference between 
the construction of the choruses, written after an old model, 
and the more prosaic dialogue, and yet this last is by no means 
so conspicuous for that discrimination of the subject and_pre- 
dicate by which the prose works are distinguished. After a 
language has once arrived at a full syntactical developement this 
distinction between prose and verse ceases to exist; the con- 
structions in poetry then possess the same logical exactness as 
those in prose. But the Attic idiom, though progressively ap- 
proximating to this state, did not attain to it till the time of 
Xenophon and Plato, the latter of whom gave the first hints 
of the proper analysis of the sentence*®, which he could not have 
arrived at had not the Greek language been by that capable of 
logical prose: for in order that the theory of syntax may be 
discovered, the language must have become syntactical. As Plato 
discovered this theory from the logical texture which his own 
language had assumed, conversely Aristotle, when he had _ for- 
mally and methodically set forth the principles of the Platonic 
analysis of the sentence, adapted his own style to this method ; 
and thus he is not only the great expounder of the method of 
language, but also the most methodical of writers; a cireum- 


1. Quintilian. VIII. 6. § 63. Dionys. | 2. Lucian. adv. indoctum p. 102. 
’ . ; +4 . re 9 : f . 
Halic. de Compositione Verborum. p. 208 | 3. Sec below, Chap: VI. 
Reiske. 
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stance which has induced an eminent author’ to compare -his { J 
style to a.table of contents. Thus we see that the history of 
Greek literature exhibits the developement of a language origi- 
nally the most. copious into one confessedly the most syntactical, 
one in which the discovery of logic or of the principles of syn- 
tax was first made. And the wonderful fact about it is, as we 
have said, that it should have arrived at this ultimate state 
with a smaller sacrifice of its original form than any other lan- 
guage in the world. In general, however, it may be laid down 
that languages fall off in perfection of form as they gain im re- 
gularity of literary composition, and that the same causes which — 
destroy the symmetry and regularity of the structure of words, 
as a product and counterpart of the mind promote the effica- 
city of language as an instrument of science. -Hxamine the ana- 
lytical languages of modern Kurope—our own for instance; you 
will find that in the arrangement of their words in sentences 
they are absolutely confined to the logical method. And what ~ 
is the state of their etymological structure? In the English. 
language we have no distinction of genders by means of in- 
flexion, no declension, no facility of forming compound words, 
and but a few fragments of the Anglo-Saxon conjugation. In 
fact, the most perfect language for the purposes of deduction 
would be one, the words of which have no individual significa- 
tion, but are merely general symbols ; for the method of lan- 
guage, as we have before observed, is independent of any par- 
ticular language; but as such a language can exist in writing 
‘only, it follows that writing must have an important influence 
on science. And this we know to be the case: for it is clear 
that the greatest advances in science have always been pre- 
ceded by some great improvement in written language whether 
it be the step from picture-writing to the alphabet, from the 
rude manuscript to the printed book, or from the abacus to 
algebra. 

We have now given a general sketch of the first part of 
‘the philosophy of language; we have sought to point out the 
original unity of speech, to show that spoken language is na- 
tural, but written language artificial, and to draw a bold and 
intelligible outline of the effects of the latter upon the literary 
developement of a nation. It remains that we turn to the second 


1. The poet Gray. 
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part of the subject, and state, by way ‘of explanation, the con- 
nexion between the results of psychology, or the science of mind, 
and of the philosophical analysis of inflected language. That 
such a connexion, or rather identity of results, should exist is 
necessary, if we are right in maintaining that language springs 
naturally and spontaneously from the mind of man. 

The results of all that writers on the philosophy of mind 
have collected, with regard to our thoughts and the constitution 
of our intellectual powers, may easily be summed up, so far as 
they accord with our own convictions. Every man has one primary 
belief ; that he exists, and that there is something without 
him, full of realities animate and inanimate ; he sees too an infinity 
of beings like himself, who live in the same belief. This some- 
thing without him is known to him from his sensations, which, 
acting in the first mstance on his bodily organs, produce an 
impression .on his. mind which we call a perception. These 
perceptions survive the presence and the influence of the sub- 
stance which caused them, they become a part of the mind, 
and are called conceptions. Now the mind of man is so con- 
stituted that, whenever a perception is recollected or a concep- 
tion arises in it, it instantly awakes some other similar con- 
ception, or perhaps a whole train of them, connected by. the 
relations of resemblance or contrast. This habit or tendency 
is called association or suggestion. We can also combine those 
conceptions at pleasure, so as to form new conceptions existing 
only im the mind, and this faculty is called imagination. Now 
all these powers with the exception of the last are confessedly 
enjoyed by the lower animals, and we class them all under the 
name Understanding, the faculty of rules, or the faculty of 
judging according to sense’. But there is also a higher faculty, 
which we alone possess, which presides over and regulates the 
understanding, and which we call Reason, or the faculty of 
principles. By this faculty we compare our conceptions with 
one another, we estimate their similarity or incongruity, we ar- 


I. It will be observed that we use the | zation, &c. (Aids to Reflection, p.215). We 


term “understanding”’ in a more limited 
sense than others, Coleridge for instance, 
give to the ‘‘human understanding.”’ Cole- 
ridge attributes to the understanding many 
operations which we consider as peculiar to 
the reason—discourse, abstraction, generali- 


adopt the Kantian distinction, in general, 
but we are rather disposed to comprehend 
under the term reason every faculty which 
is peculiar to the mind of man, excepting 
the imagination, which, however, can exist 
only m a reasoning and speaking creature. 
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range the objects of our perception in classes, and these classes. 
again under more general subdivisions, we compare these ulti- 
mate generalizations with one another, and so arrive analytically 
at absolute truth: or, in some cases, we seize upon the prin- 
ciples of science synthetically, a priori, and at once. It is this 
faculty which constitutes our humanity, it is to this that speech 
ministers as an indispensable, but subordinate, adjunct. 

The knowledge of his own existence and the simultaneous 
belief in an external world,—this is the first act of man’s con- 
sciousness. But this consciousness is itself subjected to two other 
primary intuitions: it is subordinated to the intuition of space, 
for he is here, and every thing else is there, and these are two 
positions; it is subordinated to the idea of time, for the very 
belief in his own existence presumes a continuance. 

This then is the sum of psychology. Man is, and the world 
is, there is a here and a there, a me and a not-me,—the know- 
ledge of this fact is consciousness. He has perception, concep- 
tion, association, which constitute his Understanding. He com- — 
pares, generalizes, knows, and discourses; these are the opera- 
tions of his Reason. And all his thoughts are modified by and 
subordinated to his primary intuitions of space and time. 

Now if language be, as we say it is, the genuine product 
of the reason, we should. expect to find traces of all these con- 
formations of the mind in the structure of our speech. And so 
it is. 

Our analysis of the Greek and cognate languages has taught 
us that there are two primary elements of speech; the first, an 
organizing element which enters into all words, and which we 
call a pronoun; the second, a material element which consti- 
tutes the basis of all significant terms which are not pronouns. 
The pronoun expresses in the first instance the relation of the 
thinking being to the external world, of the subject to the ob- 
ject, of the me to the not-me, and this is formally put as an 
opposition of here to there. The first general and vague idea 
of there is soon split up into a number of modifications, of which 
the first is a distinction of objects in the there or outward world, 
according as they are nearer to or farther from the subject, and 
subsequently a designation of all the different directions in which 
they stand with regard to the subject. The pronoun therefore 
in its different forms is an expression of the first great fact 
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of consciousness, that we are and that there is something with- 


out us. 

The material element of language includes the names of 
all the objects, which present themselves to us in the outward 
world, and to our contact with which we owe the experiences — 
that. are the staple for our understanding. We find on ex- 
amination that all names of things are generic terms, that they 
deseribe some particular quality or attribute of the object, which 
strikes us as most remarkable in it, and by which we at once 
see its resemblance to the other objects of the same class. 
We observe, too, that even the words which we call pro- 
per names were originally generic terms, designating some qua- 
lities, and consecrated to certain particular objects possessing 
those qualities in a remarkable degree. It is, therefore, clear 
that the very act of naming implies classification and abstrac- 
tion, or reasoning power, and when Adam is said to have named 
all the animals, this is only another way of expressing the fact, 
that by his reasoning power, which is identical with the power 
of speech, he divided them according to the prima facie classes of 
natural history. Of course, this use of general instead of spe- 
cial names has a great effect on the conciseness and perfection 
of language as an instrument of thought. But the process does 
not stop here; not only are individuals described by general 
names, but all the relations which bear any resemblance to the 
attribute from which the body .of the name, or the root as it is 
called, is derived, are expressed by words into which that root 
enters; nay more, very many words expressing contrasted rela- 
tions have the same root perhaps slightly modified. This is an 
exemplification in language of the principle of association or sug- 
gestion, which all psychologists recognize as one of the most 
important operations of the mind. All writers on suggestion or 
the association of ideas admit, either directly or by implication, 
that contrast or contrariety is a species of connexion among 
ideas; indeed, Brown makes it one of the primary laws of sug- 
gestion. Now, if we recollect that suggestion or association 
depends upon previous coexistence or previous proximate succes- 
sion, we shall not wonder, that, in this natural and necessary 
process of expressing the greatest number of thoughts or modi- 
fications of thought with the fewest possible words or modifi- 
cations of words ideas of contrast, as well as ideas of resemblance, 
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should be expressed by. words, mto which the same, or: a slightly 
modified root enters ; for all contrasts and resemblances are rela- 
tions, and no idea of a relation could be formed unless’ we had seen 

- the related objects together, or.experienced the related feelings in 
close succession ; but in this case, where the perceptions have taken 
place together, the recollection of one perception awakens a’ re- 
membrance of the other ; consequently, if we have got a word to 
express one of these related ideas, that word suggests the other 
idea to our mind; therefore, the root of that word, or a slight mo- 
dification of it,. would naturally be adopted to express the other 
idea, whether it be an idea of contrast or an idea of resemblance. 
And thus we find that a word may bear two contrasted significations, 
or there may be two or more words, containing the same or slightly 
modified roots, which denote contrasted or contrary objects or feel- 
ings, when the objects or feelings have been seen, felt, or expen 
enced, always or generally, in connexion or in immediate succession’. 
Every. word containing a root, or belonging to the material 
element of language, also contains by way of prefix, suffix, or — 
both, a pronominal element. This is the counterpart in language 
to the psychological fact, that every act of consciousness is sub- 
ordinated to the two conditions of thought, the intuitions of 
space and time. The old Epicureans maintained that the only 
real existences in the world were matter and space”, and that 


1. The following are a few instances of the principle of association as it manifests it- 
self in the same or a cognate language. 


Contrast. Cause and Effect. 

havere, wish, habere, have. aio, speak, diw, hear. 
cupio, desire, capio, take. aidaw, speak, audio, hear. 
Naw, wish, Adw, take. Kkahéw, call, ckAdw, hear. 
Xpyoimos, Xpatoperty, assist, Xipos, xeniGerv, video, see, olda, know. 

want assistance. ‘set’? (place),“‘sit” (be placed). 
carus, possessed and valued, cqrere, want. déw, bind, daiw, burn. 
“ dear,’’ (prized) because you have it, ‘‘ dear,’’ (expensive) because you want it. 
Xpeia, use, xpeta, need. amwtw, fasten, amrw, set on fire. 
gestive, wish, gerere, carry with one. oijpos, Snuds (below, p. 396). ~ 
trachten, look at eagerly, tragen, to carry. 
uévos ya moving force, " Ard er OES, ‘ Ms 

: } . xelp, the in- aip-éw, [the conse- 
Td hag desire, pémova Bae. hand, strument. hin-than, ( quent act. 
see : guickness of motion. Heese ; rest, 7907s fangen, 

oos Kos 


* fast” (rapid), * fast’ (fixed). 


2. Lucretius I. 446. 


preter inane et corpora, tertia per se 
Nulla potest rerwm in numero natura relingui. 
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every thing else was cither a property (conjunctum) or an accident 
| (eventum) of these'. Time, for instance, was an accident of matter, 
not perceptible in itself, but to be inferred from the rest or motion 
_of things*. With what connexion with this materialistic view we 
know not, but all people, whether philosophers or not, seemed to 
have made up their minds, till Kant appeared, that space at all 
events was something external, empirical, and real. Kant, however, 
based his critical philosophy. on the position that space and time 
are @ priord intuitions, because we cannot form a conception of out- 
ward objects without a presupposition of space and time; they 
necessarily form the basis of all outward phenomena; they are 
both of them taken together, pure forms of all perception, and 
consequently make synthetical positions a priori possible*. It is 
true that the intuitions of Space or Position, and of Time or 
Continuity, are equally original and equally necessary, but if we 
analyze them more rigorously we shall find that the intuition of 
Time is only a refinement and modification of that of Space. 
These two primary notions may be otherwise stated as an intui- 
tion on the one hand of position or fixedness of objects with 
isolations or intervals, which is the imtuition of Space, and an 
intuition on the other hand of continuousness or motion of ob- 
jects, or of such a closeness and proximity in. their positions 
that the intervals are not perceived or not taken into account, 
and this is the intuition of Time. Now it is clear even from 
common language, that this is the whole distinction between space 
and time, for the words which we use as indications of position, 
such as “before” and “after,” ‘‘ backwards” and ‘“ forwards,” 
are also indicative of time. We shall, however, make our mean- 
ing clearer by an example. 

That these primary forms of thought necessary to perception 
are the basis of pure mathematics, is distinctly stated by Kant’, 
and it is indeed obvious to every one, who agrees with Plato 
in considering the exact sciences as derived from perception by 
the intellectual faculties. The two first invented of the exact 
seiences were Arithmetic and Geometry, which are both referable 
to the intuition of Space. .The latter was always, in the hands 


l. v. 450. 2. v. 463. 
Nam quequomque cluent aut his conjuncta duabus Nec per se quemquam tempus sentire fatendum est 
Rebus ea invenies:aut horum eventa videbis Semotum ab rerum motu placidaque quiete. 


++ 3. Kritik der reinen Vernunft, p. 28-48. 4. Kritik der reinen.Vernunft, p. 41. 
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of the old geometers, the science of position ; in the former, all the 
principles are derived from the notion of intervals, and the primary 
names of the numbers are, as we shall hereafter see, pronominal 
words signifying position. For convenience in reckoning, it soon 
became customary to substitute for these arithmetical words a 
set of symbols, all of them single letters, and people were not 
long in inventing concise methods of combining these accord- 
img to the principles of the science. But even these abbrevi- 
ations were not enough, and a sort of short-hand was invented 
in different parts of the world, which got the name of Algebra. | 
This written language, for it was only a set of symbols, and 
therefore could not be spoken, was, in process of time, extended 
to the expression of geometrical results, but only imperfectly, 
and why? because the geometer sometimes encroached upon the 
domain of the other intuition, and a science of pure time had 
not been developed from the sciences of Space. In fact, the 
intuition of Time or continuity was much more difficult to deal 
with; like the old Heracleitean doctrines it presupposed a con- 
tinual flowing or change, and escaped from the grasp of expression. 
The great difficulty to be surmounted was a philological one, 
the construction of a language to express motion, time, or con- 
tmuous change. This obstacle was surmounted at nearly. the 
same period by both Leibnitz and Newton, and their discovery 
of the language of change was one of the greatest importance 
immediately for physical science, and ultimately we have no doubt 
for philosophy in general. No one has been at the pains to point 
out by what steps they arrived at it: it will, we apprehend, 
be easy to do so. The most obvious example of continued change, 
or melting down of intervals, is that of physical continuous motion : 
so obvious, indeed, that the ancient philosophers included under 
the name motion (xivnoi) all that we include under the term 
change s thus, Plato Theetet. p. 181 p. dvo On Aéyw TovTw clon 
KLVNTEWS, adrolwory, THY o€ mepupopav (read popav.) Parmen. 
p- 138 c. kevoumevov 7 Peporro y aAAoLorTo av. Aristot. 
Phys. VII. 2. ézei dé TELS Elat KLVYTELS ] TE KATA TOTO, Kat 
KaTa TO Tov, Kal KaTa TO TodOD, avaryKn kal Ta Kiwovueva 
T pla. ev ouv Kata Fomov dopa, 7 o€ KaTa TO Toiov ad- 
Aolwous, 7 O06 KaTa TO ToOTOV avtnors Kal Picts. In 
accordance with this, then, the first language or science of change 
borrowed all its terms and even its name from physical motion : 
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though from the very first it was applied to the investigation 
of problems in change or continuity in general. The natural divi- 
sion, therefore, of the exact sciences is this. (1) The science of 
positions or intervals, which includes geometry and arithmetic. (2) 
The science of time or of continuous change, which comprehends 
mechanics, dynamics, and the great problem of physical astro- 
nomy. When algebra, or the symbolical language in which the 
sciences of space were expressed, was applied to the science of 
time, it was called Fluxions or Differential Calculus; but it might 
in fact be called by the name of the older language, of which 
it is merely an extension. We are aware that a most eminent 
mathematician, in the sister island, has asserted that Algebra, 
by which he means all that is included in the unphilosophical 
use of the word analysis, is the science of pure Time’, and he 
even goes so far as to say, that arithmetic is a part of the same 
science*: but with deference to him and another distinguished 
analyst®, who defines Algebra as the science of general reason- 
ing by symbolical language, we must insist that Algebra can 
never be called a science, when separated from its applications, 
which are all so many distinct sciences. If the science of pure 
time is coextensive and identical with Algebra, as the former 
scholar asserts, then must Geometry, which is the science of pure 
space, become the science of pure Time whenever it is expressed 
in analysis. Algebra should be defined as the method or art of 
combining symbols, as a language in which we can carry on the 
most abstract and general reasonings about sensible objects, con- 
sidered in their relation to one or other of our original intuitions. _ 

It appears, then, from the progress and extension of Algebra, 
that the intuition of Time, though necessarily co-ordinate with that 


1. Sir W. Rowan Hamilton, in the | from the rules which it may teach or use, 


introductory remarks to an essay ‘‘ On Con- 
jugate Functions and on Algebra as the 
Science of Pure Time” (Transactions of 
the Royal Irish Academy, Vol. XVII. 
p- 293 foll.), states “that his object is 
to inquire whether existing Algebra offers 
no rudiment which may encourage a hope 
of developing a science of Algebra, pro- 
perly so called, strict, pure and independent, 
deduced by valid reasons from its own in- 
tuitive principles; and this not less an 
object of @ priori contemplation than Geo- 
metry, not less distinct in its own essence 


and from the signs by which it may express 
its meaning; and that he has been led to 
the belief that the intuition of ¢ime is such 
an element.” This isnot the place to enter 


4pon a formal examination of so profound 


a subject: but we are sure that any one 
who will look into Sir W. R. Hamilton’s 
paper, and compare it with the explanation 
given in the text, must admit that he has 
confused the method of Algebra with one 
of its applications. 

2. Ubi supra, p. 308. 

3. Professor Peacock’s Algebra, § 1. 
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of Space, may be derived from it by adding the idea of motion 
or change, or by melting down the intervals which constitute 
position, and that in scientific language, at all events, the ex- 
pression of Time is posterior to that of Space. In the common 
languages we find two classes of the material words, which we 
eall nouns and verbs. The former are capable of expressing 
relations of place only: the latter denote actions or express rela- 
tions of Time. Yet we find that both are made out of the same 
materials; the roots or stuff of language enter into each set, 
and they are each of them combined with pronominal elements, 
which denote the case-relations in the former, and the person- 


relations in the latter; the cases of the nouns expressing the 


position of some object with regard to other objects, the persons 
of the verb the point from which the action begins, or at which 
it ends. These we shall see stand upon exactly the same footing, 
and the expression of agency, whether effected by a case, a prepo- 


sition, or a person ending, is still strictly pronominal or. derived 


from the intuition of space. 

From this examination we see that the principles according 
to which the words of a perfect, or, what is the same thing, 
an inflected language, are formed, that is to say, their anatomical 
structure, or internal mechanism, is the counterpart of what. we 
know of the operations of the mind. Here, however, the parallel 
is at an end, and we must be careful to recollect that the words 
themselves, when once formed into a whole, are nowise repre- 
sentatives of any thing in the mmd. They may go on through 
all possible nwances of meaning, and even be used by abstraction 
without any regard either to their structure or primitive signi- 
fication, without in the least affecting the mind with a compre- 
hension of their import: nay, it is, as we have shown, the natural 
process in language, as it developes itself syntactically, to destroy 
the fullness and significance of its individual words; and highly 
beneficial to science that such should be the case. A very preg- 
nant example of this is furnished by those general abstract terms 
of which so much has been said by metaphysicians. 

If we examine the abstract and general names in any lan- 
guage, we shall find that they are only tropical or figurative 
words properly referring to sensible objects; and the reason of 
this is obvious, for the whole end of language is to transfer our 
inward feelings to the outward world, so that they may be cogni- 
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_ zable to others, and objective to ourselves ; now in order to attach 
a name to a thing, it is necessary that the name and the thing 
should be presented to the observation a certain number of times 
together: but it is easier to present a material object fo the 
observation of another for the purpose of naming it, than to 
describe to him an impression or a thought, consequently mate- 
rial objects are first named, and the thoughts or ideas described 
by a metaphorical reference to them. Of course, this method 
of forming our abstract terms, though necessary under the cir- 
‘cumstances, is productive of serious inconveniences ; by using meta- 
phorical words, we are apt to reason vaguely in consequence of 
the different significations which the words bear in common lan- 
guage. Hence for the purposes of science it would doubtless 
be desirable to have a set of words which bear no specific meaning. 
But this is impossible in spoken language, except in the case of 
mere pronominal words, denoting not things but the positions 
of things: therefore it is only in Arithmetic and Geometry that 
we can have a spoken language perfectly general. In symbolical 
written language, however, it is possible to put down marks or 
signs, and invent laws for their combination without at all trou- 
bling ourselves with their interpretation, and it is to the invention 
_of such a language, and its subsequent extension to subjects beyond 
_ the arithmetical calculations to which it was at first applied, that 
the great advances in pure mathematics, and the sciences depend- 
ing on them, are to be attributed. 

As abstract general terms are merely the names of sensible 
objects used tropically, they could not be considered as the repre- 
sentatives of any ideas in the mind, even though it were true 

that the words of a language, and not the mode of forming 
them only, might be regarded as the representatives of mental 
operations. ‘The controversy between the realists and nominalists, 
of which we have given a short account in the last Chapter, 
could not arise at the present day; every one is now aware: that 
words, as the signs of generalization, are the only objects about 
which general reasoning is conversant. If any question of this 
sort could be agitated at present, it must be one between the 
nominalism of Occham, or conceptualism as some might be pleased 

all it, and the ultra-nominalism of the school of Hobbes, 
5. ‘Horne Tooke, or Bentham. Some of these have gone so far 
a to seek for general truths in the words of a particular lan- 
4 


i 


+. ss (eek 
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guage, but no one, nowadays, would conversely assert the objective 
existence of general ideas, as something independent of the general 
terms which we use in reasoning. 

It is true, indeed, that general terms presume genoralizations {3 
it is true that there is such a thing as general, necessary, ab- 
solute truth, and that synthetic judgments @ priorz are possible ; 
it is true that there are genera and species of things, and, m 
general, representative or abstract knowledge as opposed to 
perceptive or intuitive knowledge; but it is not true that, 
because we can abstract and generalize, therefore we have in 
our mind general abstract ideas or images of the absolute and 
unconditioned, still less that our general terms are representa- 
tives of such ideas, and least of all that such abstract ideas 
have an independent existence. As a great philosopher has 
remarked, in speaking of the metaphorical meaning of general 
terms, our necessities have obliged us to depart from the natural 
order of our ideas; we have been obliged to attach ourselves 
to one furnished by the occasions and accidents to which we 
are liable, and this order gives us not the origin of our notions 
but the history of our discoveries’. ‘To adopt the words of the 
same philosopher there are two different kinds of ideas, a real 
and a nominal one. The nominal idea of a thing is but its 
definition; and thus a simple idea is only real, for it cannot 
have a definition, that is, a new simple idea cannot be raised 
in the mind by means of words. The nominal idea or essence 
of a thing is simply that quality or attribute which we remark 
in it as the point of similarity between it and other individuals 
which we class with it, and which is therefore the cause of its 
name. This definition like all classification or naming is of 
course to a certain extent arbitrary, for as Dugald Stewart 
observes*——it does not necessarily follow that this quality is 
more essential to the existence of any thing as an individual 
than- various other qualities which we are accustomed to regard 
as accidental. The real definition enables us to see the possi- 
bility of the thing defined, and it is this definition alone that 
ean be made the basis of science, to which the nominal definition 
is not sufficient, unless it can be shown by experiment that the 
thing defined is possible, in which case the definition becomes 


1, Leibnitz, Nouveaux Essais sur 2. Elements, p. 130. 
VEntendement Humain, p. 324. 
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real. There is, perhaps, no such thing in the world as a perfect 
circle, but the definition of the circle enables us to see the pos- 
sibility of the thing, and therefore the definition is allowed to 
_ vank among the first. principles of the science of Geometry. The 


essence of a thing is but the possibility of it, and therefore does 
not depend upon ourselves, the mere nomial definition is arbi- 
trary, and though there is but one essence there may be several 
nominal definitions of the same thing, while the real definition 


_ must be justified by the reason, which shews that it is possible, 
_ or by experience, which shews that it actually is and is there- 
fore possible’. 


The doctrines of the Realists im the rial ages seem to 


_ have been suggested by a misconception of the philosophy of 
_ Plato which has prevailed to the present time*. It has been 


all along supposed that Plato was a realist in the strictest sense 
of the word, that he believed in the imdependent existence of 
universal ideas, that he had a great passion for the marvellous 
and mysterious and so forth. We believe nothing of the kind. 
Plato may have been a bad citizen, in his heart a traitor to 
his country and an enemy to her institutions, but he was not 


re mystical dreamer or a wild enthusiast ; he was the very greatest 


of all true philosophers, because he was the first; he was a sober 
elear-headed thinker, and not the less so because he had the 


- most brilliant fancy, a mind teeming with the most poetical 


imagery that ever gilded the page of abstract speculation. The 
busmess of philosophy, as we have before said, is to undress 
the objects of sense; to take the thought away from the par- 
ticular and turn it to the general. In the beginning of real 
philosophy this was the great thing to be done. The first 


philosophers, so called, were materialists and ultra-nominalists, 


: 
. 





4 


_ and therefore it was Plato’s object as a true philosopher to 
establish at least the position that truth and science cannot be 
_ found in the individuals, but must be sought after by general 
_Yeasoning, that we must take general terms, the names of 


classes and not of individual things, if we would arrive at any 


_ valuable conclusions. If he had written, as Dugald Stewart 


might have written, on the same theme in the nineteenth cen- 


_ tury, after the world had enjoyed for many hundred years the 


4 
7: 
: 


|. Leibnitz (whi supra p. 252 foll.) ception to a certain extent in favour, of 


2. Itis perhaps right to make an ex- | Bishop Berkeley (see Siris, § 338). 
o—2 
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lights of philosophy, science, literature, and a true spiritual — 
religion, he would have had no occasion to use allegories about 
chariots with winged horses, and ideas dwelling in the world of 
intelligence, and metempsychosis', and so forth. But living as 
he did in an idolatrous country, where every association was 
opposed to abstraction, and the human soul made an image-wor- 
ship of its every thought, where there was no literature except 
poetry and annals, and these too read by few, he was obliged 
to set up idols against idols, to make the imagination, which 
had created all the elements of Greek polytheism, its own 
iconoclastes in favour of a rival worship, and so he spoke of 
ideas as things real, objective, and independent, dwelling with 
God in the heaven of heavens and making other things what 
they are by participation. Nevertheless, no one knew better 
than he did that this was but philosophy speaking in parables ; 
as will appear from the consideration of a very few facts®. 
He bases his whole system on dialectic or logic, the art of 
general reasoning. He knew that there could be no general — 
reasoning leading to philosophy, or general principles, without 
real definitions. Now, the definition necessarily includes two things, 
generalization and division, or, in the words of modern logicians, 
it is made either per genus or per differentiam. The former 
process is the base of the second; the second is the develope- 
ment of the former. Accordingly dialectic, and therefore phi- 
losophy, depend upon generalization, and Plato’s theory of ideas, 
as it is called, is merely the assertion of the principle that in 
order to general reasoning we must generalize and classify, xara 
ryévos Sraxpivew and kar’ ¢i04 oKoretv, which he explains very 


1, The allegory in the Phedrus is bor- | —r7j dueEddw éyyxpier éxadorTy—WoTe 
rowed entirely from the circumstance, that, | waoa kevroupévn Kikdw i Wx olotpa 
in the Attic dialect, words referring to the | cai édvvéra:, with Sophocles, T'rachinia, — 
use of wings are used to signify the emo- | 831 foll. 


tions of the mind (see, for instance, Sopho- ei yap ope Kevraipou dovia vepédra 
cles, Ajax, 693); a metaphor so obvious xptes dodomrods dvayKa 

that Aristophanes makes a very lengthened mrevpa TWpoctaKkévTos lov 

joke upon it in the Aves, 1436-1450. If ws ol ae 

the reader wishes for an instance of the way dewoTtaTw pwéev Udpas TpoerTeTaKkws 
in which Plato could spin an allegory from pacpati; “Gao 

the common terms of poetical language, let - + vw aixiver 

him compare Phedrus, p. 251 A-—D, where imopovia Ooddmv0a KéveTp’ — 

we have rpwrov pév Epste—oiov éx THs émiCécavra. 
ppixns—Oepporns—OeppavPévros d& éra- 2. See Cousin, Nouveaue Fragmens 


Kn—Get obv ev ToUTW OAn, Kal dvaxynkier | Philosophiques, p. 160 foll, 
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clearly in the Phaedrus (p. 249 B): Set ydp avOpwrov Cunévat 
Kar €loos Aeryouevov, ek woAN@v tov aicOyoewy eis ev Aorta wo 
Evvaipovuevov, and this we presume is now generally admitted. 
It is strange that this should have escaped the notice of so 
many writers on the history of philosophy; one would have 
thought that the connexion between him and the Pythagoreans, 
who made the same use of numbers, the first abstract terms in 
language, which he did of his ideas, would have taught them 
that Plato’s object was only to bring forward the principles of 
science or general truth, to draw the first outlines of a system 
of logic or general reasoning, by laying down the principle of 
classification and generalization. His pupil Aristotle, who has 
grievously misrepresented his meaning, did but fill up his scheme, 
and it may be shown from the words of both that in talking 
of genera and species, categories, and universals, they meant 
only general terms, the necessary instruments of reasoning, the 
main part of the definition real, which is perpetual because it 
speaks only of the possible’. 

We need not search long in Plato’s works without finding 
indubitable proofs of his nominalism, expressed in the most 


direct terms. For instance, in the Republic (X. p. 596 A) he 


begins an investigation by taking the generic name (dvoua) as 
a representative of the genus (eidos, idea which are in this 
passage used as identical words) and states that this is his 
usual method— ovr ovv evOévoe aptwuela emioKxorovvTes, €K 
THs eiwOvias peOodov; eidos yap qov Tt ev éxaoTov eiwOapev 
TiWecOat mepi Exacta Ta ToANA, ols TaVTOV Ovoma erie po- 
pev-—Oapev on Kat vov Ste Bovre Tv woANaV. oOfov, Et OédreIs,. 
moat Tov eiot KNivat Kal TpdrweCat.—adNr idéar ye mov wept 
TavUTAa Ta oKevn Ovo, pia pev KAWns, pla oe TpaméCys. And 
in the Laws (X. p. 895-6) he gives in plain words the dis- 
tinction, which we have given above, between the name and the 
definition, the former being a prima facie, the latter a scientific 
classification, the former a nominal, the latter a real descrip- 
tion, ap ovx av ebéros Tept éxacTov Tpla voeiv3;——ev ev 
THY ovciay, ev O€ THs ovclas Tov NOyoD, EV O€ SvOMAa. Kal 
on Kat Epwryoes eivat TE pt To dv dmav Ovo.—TOTE fev Nuov 
éxacTov Tovvopa MPOTEWOMEVOY AUTO TOV AoryoV aTralTELVY, TOTE 


1. Leibnitz, wu. s. p. 254, les Essences sont perpetuelles parceqw’ il nes’y agit que du 
possible. 
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d€ Tov oryor avTov por ewopevov épwray av Tovvopa.—eate 
qrov dixa Cratpovmevor ¢ ev @ors TE Kal ev dpb ue. TOUT® Op 
T® KaT apiOpov Svopa prev _Gpriov; Aoryos o€ aprOuos Scatpov- 
MEVOS ets toa ovo stag ab —[LOV ouv ov TavTOV _ eKaTEpUs ™ploa= 
aryopevoner, av TE TOV Aaryov épwrwpevor ToUvopa ATOOLO@MEV;, 
av Te Touvoua Tov Noryor, apTiov ovepare kat Aoryips dixes 
Starpoupevov aptOpov mpocaryopevovTes TaVTOV Ov sort: on Wuxn | 
ToVVOMA, Ths TOUTOU horyos 5 ‘ exomev adov wrayy Tov voy on 
pndevra, THY dvvapévny auTay auTyy Kuvety Kivnow 5 on which 
it is asked, TO eavTo keevetv as Noryor exew THY auTHy ovoiav 
rep Tovvoua 0 01 TavTes Wuyyv mpocaryopevouev ; and this = 
is assented to. If we compare these two passages with those 
which we have quoted above from Occham, the chief of the 
Nominalists, we shall see that their opinions on the value of 
universals coincide. 

Plato, although no philologer, had convinced himself of the 
fact. which philology has made certain to us, that although the 
structure of language is a counterpart of the organization of 
the mind, the imdividual words are only arbitrary signs and 
therefore do not contain the truth of things. But the great 
talkers by whom he was surrounded and whose writings constituted 
the intellectual food of Athens, had arrived at the extremest 
point of ultra-nominalism, and had asserted that truth was to 
be found, not only in the fleetmg phenomena of the visible 
world, but even in the individual words of a particular lan- 
guage. Plato is not to be charged with realism because he 
opposed this abuse of nominalism, any more than a man is to 
be considered an infidel who is opposed to the excesses of reli- 
gious zeal. But he has been called so, because, as Aristotle says, 
those who are in one extreme of wrong, class in the opposite 
extreme of wrong all who hold to the golden mean of right. 

The work in which Plato directly opposed the philological © 
application of this ultra-nominalism, the Cratylus, was till very 
lately altogether misunderstood; we shall therefore give some ac- 
eount of it, and of the modern work which stands in prominent 
opposition to it, the Diversions of Purley by John Horne Tooke, 
as well on account of the contrast between them, and our de- 
cided opposition to the latter, as because the serious truths for 
the first time brought forwards in it, its connexion with the rest 
of Plato’s system, and consequently with that philosophy which — 
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is the beginning of human knowledge, have induced us to bor- 
- row from it the name of this book. | 

The utterly ridiculous and unjustifiable etymologies brought 
_ forward in Plato’s Cratylus, and the strange mixture of joke 
and earnest which one finds in every page, formerly rendered 
this dialogue a great stumbling block to all the admirers of 
the philosopher. They were generally unable to determine what 
place in Plato’s works should be assigned to it, and what was 
its real object. At present, however, scholars are nearly agreed 
as to its general meaning. That Plato, whose main object was 
to establish a system of dialectics as a means of inquiring after 
truth, should have been ignorant of the importance and necessity 
of establishing the connexion between ideas and words, and should 
not have had some sober theory of language, the dialectician’s 
instrument, cannot be believed. On the contrary, he seems to 
have been continually impressed with the conviction, that his chief 
business was to solve, in part at least, the problem of language, for 
he says that language is the counterpart of the mind (Phedrus, 
p- 276 A), and that the word-maker must have a dialectician set 
over him (Cratyl. p. 390 D). The great object of Plato in all 
his works was to lead the mind away from its continual attrac- 
tion to objects of sense, to teach us, that, if we would find truth 
and science, we must ascend to laws or general principles, and 
not confine our attention to the multiplicity of facts and indi- 
vidual objects (or, as he expressed it in his poetical language, 
we must seek for them not in the world of matter, but in the 
world of mind, for the former contams only shadowy represen- 
tations of the realities displayed by the latter), that there is 
something more in man than a mere congeries of recollected - 
experiences, and that he ought to have higher thoughts and 
more exalted pleasures than those which the outward world can 
furnish. This is the substance of his arguments with his con- 
temporaries, on all the great questions then agitated in philo- 
sophy, and it is well known that he thought banter and irony 
as good a vehicle as any other for his purpose. Accordingly, 
when he found that words, like other outward objects, instead 
of being considered as merely symbols of reasoning, were them- 
selves made the objects of examination, as if truth and science 
_were to be discovered in sounds and signs which had no meaning, 
saye as interpreted from within, when he found: too that this 
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examination was carried on in the most arbitrary and capri-— 
cious manner, without any regard paid even to the most obvious 


principles of etymology, and solely for the purpose of supporting 
some specific dogmas, he added to his works an exposure of 
these absurdities, which only differs from his other bantering 
treatises in having more ludicrous and extravagant theories to 
combat. The Eleatics and Heracleiteans in particular had made 
use of etymology to establish their contradictory positions, as- 
serting that it appeared from the words themselves, the former 
that every thing was fixed and stationary (iorac@a:), the latter 





that every thing was in motion («veic@a). This furnished an 


excellent opportunity for ridiculing the method of both, by show- 
ing that both their systems were alike demonstrable from ety- 
mology. The Cratylus, who gives his name to the dialogue, 
was a disciple of Heracleitus, and, according to Aristotle’ (or 
whoever is the author of the first book of the Metaphysica), 
Plato had, when young, some intercourse or acquaintance with 


him. The other interlocutor is Hermogenes, the brother of Cal-_ 


lias, who is introduced as a supporter of the Eleatic doctrines. 
When we remember how Protagoras, the Heracleiteans, and the 
Eleatics are all introduced together in the Thextetus, and how in 
that dialogue Plato combats the two former sets of doctrines most 
especially, and in conjunction with one another, on grounds 
similar to those which he adyances against Cratylus in this, we 
cannot avoid considering this treatise as a supplement to the 
Thezetetus. The doctrines of Protagoras and Heracleitus coincided 
m many points, and particularly in their views on the nature 
of language; it is for this reason no doubt that Hermogenes, 
as the representative of the Eleatics, is made to speak contempt- 
uously of the philological part of Protagoras’ work, called ‘AXy- 
Qea (Cratyl. p. 391 C), and the Homeric etymologies in this 
dialogue have been thought to be a hit at Protagoras, for it 
appears from the Theetetus (p. 152 E), that the disciples of 
Protagoras and Heracleitus supported by quotations from Homer 
the doctrine of the perpetual motion of things; also, as in the 
Thezetetus, the Eleatics are treated with much more consideration, 
and all the weight of the ridicule is made to fall upon the re- 


1. é« véov te yap ovvyOns yevouevos | pedvTwy Kai émioripns mwepl ab’twv ovK 
apwrov Kpatihw kai rats ‘Hpaxdertelors | ovons, x.r.X. Aristot. Metaphys. 1. c. 6. 
bdfats, ws amavrwy tav aicOyrav cael 
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_ presentative of the Heracleiteans; the banter is carried to the 


greatest length, when Socrates tells Cratylus that he owes the 


_ absurd derivations which he brings forward, and to all of which 


Cratylus assents, to the inspiration which had come upon him 
from his morning’s talk with Euthyphron, a mad and ridiculous 


_ quack. The object of the Thestetus is to overthrow entirely 


the doctrines of Protagoras and the Heracleiteans, to show that 
the grounds of science are not to be sought in the province of 
the senses, that in fact science is neither perception nor right 
conception, nor even right conception combined with reasonable 
explanation. Now the second of these three things which science 


is not, namely, right conception, is one and the same thing 


with language’; and these sophists had actually made language 


_ an object of inquiry as if science had been to be found in words: 


therefore it was necessary to show, not only that science was 
not identical with right conception, but also that there were 
no grounds of science in language which, although intrinsically 
the same with right conception, was extrinsically so far different 
as to merit a separate investigation; this, however, could not 
well have been introduced as a digression into the Thezetetus,. 
and therefore the Cratylus was written as a distinct work sup- 
plementary to the Theetetus. The general conclusion is given 
at the end of the dialogue (p. 439 A.) ; that as words are merely 


_ the images of things, it would be much better, even if we could 


most perfectly learn the nature of things from their names, to 


make the truth a criterion as well of itself as of its image. 
The celebrated work of Horne Tooke presents in many ways 

a striking resemblance to the sophistical philology against which 

the Cratylus was written. It was suggested more immediately 


by some legal quibbles originating in the author's trial for high 


J 


_ treason, just as the sophistical play upon words seems to have 
_ been recommended as a part of the juggling rhetoric with which 


_ the Athenian pleaders threw dust into the eyes of the dicasts, 


_ and as Cratylus was a partizan of the materialism of Heracleitus 


and Protagoras, so Horne Tooke professedly adopts the sen- 
sualism of Locke. In his philological method too he nearly re- 
sembles these old etymologers ; he endeavours to establish his views 
by an examination of his mother tongue, chiefly, if not entirely un- 
aided by a comparison of other languages ; of his fundamental error 


1. Schleiermacher Hinleitung. p. 15. 
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with regard to the parts of speech we have spoken in another place. 
His object is to establish nominalism in its lowest and worst form, 
as an instrument in the hands of materialism; he endeavours. 
to show that in the English language at least all words, however 
abstract. or general their present use may be, are ultimately trace 
able to a meaning derived from sensible impressions, and from 
this he deduces that these words must be understood even nowa- 
days not in their present metaphorical, but in their primitive 
literal sense, and consequently, that as words are the signs of 
ideas, and all words refer only to sensations, we have no know- 
ledge but through our sensations. But, as Sir James Mackin- 
tosh somewhere asks, would it be just to conclude that, beeause 
all words seem to represent, originally, ezszble objects, there are 
neither impressions of touch, smell, sound, nor taste in the hu- 
man mind? This author’s most unjustifiable deductions, however, 
and those which are most truly in the spirit of the old Sophists, 
are those by which he attempts, by twisting and materializing 
the meaning of some of our most abstract terms, to subvert the — 
principles of our inner subjective morality: for instance, he — 
says, that “truth is nothing but what every man troweth; that 
there is no such thing as eternal, immutable, everlasting truth, 
unless mankind, such as they are at present, be also eternal, im- 
mutable, and everlasting; that two persons may contradict each 
other, and yet, both speak truth, for the truth of one person may 
be opposite to the truth of another” (Vol. u. p. 402, 3). What is 
this but to reassert the old dogma of Protagoras that the in- 
dividual man is the standard of all truth (wavtwv pérpov av- 
Oowros), what is it but to leave us to the dreary conclusion, 
which the follower of the Sophists must needs be contented with, 
that he has no community either with men or with God, but 
remains, like another Prometheus, bound to the isolated and 
comfortless rock of his own personal consciousness, with all his — 
social longings and irresistible first convictions preying like a vul- 
ture on his soul’. | 
The Diversions of Purley still maintains its ground, censured 
by few*, and admired by many. To oppose the extravagant 
1. See Schleiermacher’s remarks in | inthe result of his experiment : “Uncertain 
the Introduction to his translation of the | Hollandais, peu affectionné areligion, avoit 
Theetetus (p. 172 ad fin.). abusé de cette vérité (que les termes de — 
2, A Dutchman, who seems to have | Theologie, de Morale, et de Metaphysique 


anticipated Horne Tooke, was less fortunate | sout pris originairement des choses gross- 
iéres 





; 
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‘nominalism and false philology of this work, and others of a similar 
stamp, is the more general object of the following pages. 
bring forward against vulgar materialism, a truer and more con- 


We 


genial philosophy, we oppose to a narrow induction drawn from 
a mixed, wavering, and still spoken language, the carefully col- 
lected results of the labours of three generations of scholars, applied 
to a language copious, fixed, and comparatively pure, aided by the 
lights of comparative grammar, of a new era of the history of phi- 
lology ; in a word, we oppose to chimerical conjectures the results 


of a science founded on facts. 


It is time that some attempt should 


be made to show that the philosophy of language is so far from 
‘ministering to materialism and scepticism, that it. actually stands 
forth as the chief confirmation of those systems, which form the 
basis of all that human reason has ventured to contribute to the 


support of religion and morality. 


The word is destined to teach, 


let it never again be made the instrument of deception. 


iéres ) pour tourner en ridicule la Theologie 
_ et la foi Chrétienne dans un petit dictionaire 
flamand, ou il donnoit aux termes des defi- 
nitions ou explications non pas telles que 


TP usage demande, mais telles que sembloit | 


porter la force originaire des mots, et les 
_ tournoit malignement, et comme d” ailleurs 





il avoit donné des marques d’ impieté, on 
dit qu’ il en fut puni dans le Raspel-huyss’’ 
(Leibnitz Noveaur Essais sur | Entende- 
ment humain, p. 235). One might almost 
fancy that this was a description of our En- 
glish etymologist, if the date and the pun- 


' ishment were more suitable. 





CHAPTER IV. 


RELATIVE POSITION OF THE GREEK LANGUAGE IN THE . 
INDO-GERMANIC FAMILY. 


BrrorRE we commence our researches in the Greek language, 
it will be as well to mention, for the information of those readers 
to whom comparative philology is a new subject, in what re- — 
lation this language is supposed to stand in respect to the other 
languages which we are about to compare with it. The time 
is long past when we could surround Greece with a Chinese 
wall', and content ourselves with surveying only as much of its 
language, religion, and history as could be discovered within these _ 
arbitrary limits. We cannot now content ourselves with meagre 
disquisitions about olian or Dorian dialects, or vague stories 
of Pelasgian serfs and Egyptian invaders ; we must look forth upon 
the great stage of universal history, and consider whether these 
Greeks may not have had some near relationship with those 
barbarians of Europe whom they enlightened by their genius, 
and with those barbarians of Asia whom they conquered by their 
valour ; whether, in fact, this same distinction of barbarian, or 
other-tongued, be not after all the mere offspring of ignorance, 
which always perceives the different before it can recognize the 
similar. It is now incontrovertibly established that most of the 
inhabitants of Europe, and a great number of the most ancient 
and civilized tribes of Asia, speak with greater or smaller mo- 
difications, the same language, and the time may perhaps come. 
when it will appear as probable philologically, as it is certain’ 
historically, that every language in the world has sprung from 
one original speech. 

At present, however, the languages of the earth are divided 
into great families, which present remarkable points of difference. 
Two of the greatest philologists of the day have concurred in 
recognizing three great classes or families of languages; they are 
thus distinguished by A. W. von Schlegel (Observations sur la 


1. Kruse’s Hellas, Th. 1. p. 395. 
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langue et littérature Provencales p. 14); Les langues sans au- 
_cune structure grammaticale, les langues qui emploient des affixes, 
et les langues a inflexions, and this arrangement is adopted by 
Bopp (vergleich. Gramm. p. 112, 3) with the following explana- 
tion: (1) Languages with monosyllabic roots, but incapable of 
composition, and therefore without grammar or orginization: to 
this class belongs the Chinese, in which we have nothing but 
naked roots, and the predicates and other relations of the sub- 
ject are determined merely by the position of the words in the 
sentence. (2) Languages with monosyllabic roots, which are 
susceptible of composition, and in which the grammar and or- 
ganization depends entirely on this. In this class the leading 
principle of the formation of words lies in the connexion of ver- 
bal and pronominal roots, which in combination form the body 
and soul of the language: to this belongs the Sanscrit family, ° 
and all other languages not included under (1) and (3), and pre- 
served in such a state that the forms of the words may still be 
resolved into their simplest elements. (8) Languages which con- 
sist of disyllabic verbal roots, and require three consonants as 
the vehicles of their fundamental signification ; this class contains 
the Semitic languages only; its grammatical forms are produced 
not merely by composition, as is the case with the second, but 
also by means of a simple modification of the roots. It is with 
the second only of these three classes that we intend to trouble 
ourselves; the relationship of the different members of this family 
may be now considered as sufficiently made out, and the prin- 
_eiples of their etymology are well known to us, so that any 
‘inference from one of them to another is safe and _ profitable. 
Previously to pointing out their connexion and relative antiquity, 
as far as this is known, or may be deduced from the gramma- 
tical structure, we will make a few remarks on the separate — 
idioms. 

This great class of languages, extending from India to the 
British Isles, has been called the Sanscrit, Indo-Germanic, or 
Indo-European family. We shall adopt the second of those names, . 

because it points at once to the two most important branches 
of the family, the Indian and Teutonic languages, and is free 
from the vagueness which attaches to the term Indo-European, 
for there are languages in Europe which have no established 
affinity with this family. Besides, we believe that all the mem- 
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bers of the family are deducible from these two great branches, 
and the rigorous examination to which they, in particular, have | 
been subjected, places them in a prominent position in regard — 
to the other idioms, which are not only less important, but also — 

less known. 4 

We begin, then, with the German languages, which are of 
the highest interest to us, because our own language in its fun-— 
damental element, and the oldest part of the Greek, to the 
elucidation of which our present efforts are mainly directed, be-— 
long to the oldest. branch of this set. The German languages — 
are divided ito two great branches, usually known as Low 
German and High German. The former, which is the older, — 
was spoken in the low countries to the north of Europe: the | 
latter was the language of the more mountainous districts of the — 
South; whence their distinctive names: There is every reason to 
conclude that the Low Germans entered Europe from Asia long — 
before the High Germans, and that they were driven onwards — 
to the north and east by the overwhelming stream of the sub-— 
sequent invasion: this appears not only from their geographical — 
position, but also from the internal evidences of relative antiquity, — 
furnished by the languages themselves. 

The Low German includes (1) the Scandinavian languages, Ice-_ 
landic, Swedish, and Danish; (2) the Low German dialects, pecu- 
liarly so called, Anglo-Saxon, Frisian, Flemish, and Dutch; (3) the — 
old Gothic, or, as Bopp calls it, the German Sanscrit. We 
mention the languages in this order, namely those farthest from 
Asia first, not only on account of the position, but also because 
the languages in their internal structure stand in this relation — 
of antiquity. With regard to our own language, it has been 
truly remarked, that the Low Saxon and Scandinavian element 
seems to have overpowered the Anglian, and thus, although we — 
call ourselves English (Anglians), the Celts, whom we drove 
into the mountains, were more correct in calling us Sassenach — 
(Saxons). “The Danes and Low Saxons with the English © 
use no prefix ge, which the Anglo-Saxons did: Dan. helligt ; 
Engl. hallowed; A.-Sax. ge-halgud: it would appear, therefore, — 
that the Saxon element prevailed over the Anglian in the form- — 
ation of our present language; and the Celtic name for English, — 
both in Wales and Scotland, is Sassenach'.” The Saxons, like 


1. Winning, p. 119. 
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_ the Germans, seem to have derived their names directly from 
_ Asia. A tribe of the Sacz, who dwelt by the Caspian, and were 
_ therefore, as will be seen, Low Iranians, occupied Bactriana and 
_ and the most fertile part of Armenia, and extended in a westerly 
_ direction towards the Huxine; they were called Sacassané (ac- 
- cording to Pliny Hist. Nat. VI. 11), and their country Laxacnuy 
_ (Strabo, p. 511); and it is supposed by the most eminent anti- 
_ quaries that these were no other than the Sawones, i.e. Saca-sunu, 
or “Sons of the Sacze.” 
_. The High German is simply divided into three classes, or 
_ rather three stages of existence, the Old, Middle, and New 
High German. The latter, which took its origin in’ Upper 
4 Saxony, and which owes its present position, as the written lan- 
_ guage of all Germany, to the influence of Luther, who was 
_ from: Upper Saxony, is probably the modern representative 
of the language which was spoken on the confines of Upper 
and Lower Germany, which may account for its presenting, 
in some degree, the combined features of the two sets of lan- 
guages. 
The most widely extended idiom of the Indo-Germanie¢ family 
is the Sclavonian: it is spread over a wide surface of Europe 
and Asia, from the Pacific to the Baltic, from the Adriatic to 
_ the Arctic sea. The different tribes who spoke this language were 
known to the ancients under the names of Rhoxolani’, Krobyzi’, 
Sarmatze, Sauromatee, Pannonians, Illyrians, and Venedi or Weni- 
_ dee: at present it is spoken in Europe by the Russians and Rusniaks, 
the Bulgarians, Servians, Bosnians, Dalmatians, Croats, the Wends 
and Sorbs in Lusatia and Saxony, the Slowaks in Hungary, the 
Bohemians, Moravians, Poles, and Silesians. 
Closely connected with the Sclavonian, but not so widely dif- 
_ fused, are the Lithuanian languages ; this set comprises the Lithua- 
nian proper, Lettish, and Old Prussian. From grammatical con- 
siderations, which we cannot here enlarge upon, we have no 
hesitation in placing Sclavonian and Lithuanian, the agreement 
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} 1. The Rhoxolani are mentioned by 


Strabo (p. 114, 294, 306) as the last of the 
known Scythians. From them Russia de- 
tives its name. ‘‘ The Finns distinguish 
the Muscovites by the name of Rosso- 







“selves and nations of their own kindred 


en, or Russian people, and call them. 


Suoma-lainen. The word Rosso-lainen, 
heard and written by a Greek, would be 
Rhoxolani”’ (Prichard, Celtic Nations, 
p- 16). 

2. The Krobyzi mentioned by Herodotus 
(1V. 49) are supposed to be the same with 
the Russian Kriwizen, ~ 
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of which is universally acknowledged, in the same class with the. 4 


oldest Low German dialects. 


The Celtic nations, the claim of whose speech to a place in 


the Indo-Germanic sisterhood has lately been established, appear 





to have been the oldest inhabitants of Europe, but, by the pres- _ 


sure of subsequent immigrations, they have been thrust out to 


the extreme corners of the continent. They now appear as the 


Erse in Ireland, the Gaelic in Scotland, the Manx in the Isle 
of Man, the Welsh and the Cornish in this kingdom, the Bas 
Breton in France, and the Basque in Spain. Arndt has shown 
that they were also connected, to a certain extent, with the 


Finns, the Samoiedes, and the Mongols, nations, like themselves, — 


detruded to the uttermost parts of the earth. The Celtic lan- 
guages resemble the German in admitting of a twofold division, 
into the Low or Older Celtic, and the High or New Celtic: the 
former comprehends the Erse, Gaelic, and Manx; the latter, 
the Welsh, Cornish, and Breton idioms. The Low Celtic seems 


to have made its way into Europe by the north of the Bin : 


Sea, the High Celtic by Asia-Minor. 

These are all the European languages which belong to the 
great Indo-Germanic family, with the exception of the Greek 
and Latin, which we have purposely omitted, till after we have 
spoken of the Indian members of the family which contribute so 
much to the accurate classification of the European idioms. 
Arguing from what we know of the etymology and grammatical 
structure of the languages we have mentioned, we should not 
hesitate to class together with the Low German, in its oldest 
form, the Low Celtic or Erse, the Lithuanian, and the Sclavonie 
languages; and, with the Old High German, the High Celtic 
only. By this we mean, that, though all these languages spring 
from the same Asiatic source, the idioms which we find in the 
extremities of Europe, m the peninsulas, and on the northern 
and western coasts, are due to tribes who entered Europe at an 
earlier period, and were driven onwards by subsequent emigrants ; 
and we are able to ascertain from these languages themselves 
that such is the case. 

If we turn to the Hastern members of the family, we shall 
easily find a rational explanation of this division. It appears, 


then, that the origin of these languages is traceable to Iran, a 


country bounded on the north by the Caspian, on the south 


~~ 
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a the Indian Ocean, on the east by the Indus, and on the west 
by the Euphrates. Within these limits were spoken, so far 
as we can make out, two Janguages which bore the same rela- 
_tion to one another that we recognize as subsisting between 
Low and High German, a language analogous to the former 
being spoken in the north and east of the district, and one 
analogous to the latter in the south. AJthough the latter ex- 
tended to the sea coast, yet, as the inhabitants who spoke it 
were mostly mountaineers (Herod. I. 71), we are justified in 
adopting, as applicable to these ‘two languages, the same. dis- 
tinetive epithets which use has conferred upon the two great 
‘divisions of the German languages, and we will call the. southern 
‘High Iranian, the northern and eastern Low Iranian. The sur- 
‘rounding nations belonged to the Mongul family, but, when the 
‘mighty people confined within these comparatively narrow limits 
‘had become too numerous for the country they lived in, the 
eastern and northern tribes sent off emigrations to the south- 
east and north-west, breaking. through or driving before them 
the tribes by whom they were hemmed in. Those, however, 
which went off to the north-west were more powerful or more 
enterprising than the emigrants who took a south-easterly course, 
for while the former carried the Low Iranian dialect: all over 
‘Asia and Europe to the islands of the west, the latter mastered 
‘only the northern part of Hindostan, and perhaps also to a 
certain extent a few of the islands of the Polynesia. The proof 
of this colonization of Europe and Northern India, by the in- 
habitants of northern and eastern Iran, rests upon the agreement 
of the languages spoken by the oldest inhabitants of India and 
Europe, and on the obvious derivation of the names of the earliest 
tribes in both from the country which afterwards became Media. 
The former of these grounds confirms the other: for when we 
find that the ancient Indians spoke the same language with the 
Low German tribes in Europe, and that the names of both are 
derivable from the same district, we are forced to conclude, that 
they are both the offspring of a people who dwelt in the country 
to which their names point, and spoke a language which was 
the mother of their sister-idioms. 

_ And first, with regard to the Median origin of the old name 
of Northern India, it is to be observed, that, according to Hero- 
dotus (VII. 62), the Medes were in ancient times called Arians 
6 
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by all the world—exadéovro dé mada mpos tavtwv “Apta. Now 
dryas is a Sanscrit. word signifying “noble,” “splendid,” ‘ well-— 
born,” and the Hindus applied this epithet to themselves in con- — 
tradistinction to the rest of mankind, whom they called Mléch’has, 
just as the Hellenes distinguished themselves from the Barbarians 
(Asiatic Researches, VII. p. 175, and Schlegel études des langues — 
Asiatiques, p. 70). That this mame bore the same signification — 
out of India, appears from the fact, that those kmgs of Cap-— 
padocia, who boasted of Median extraction, called themselves 
Aria-rathes ; this is obviously the Sanscrit adjective drya-rathas, 
“mounted on a splendid chariot,” used as an epithet of war- 
riors and kings, as mahd-rathas, “mounted on a great chariot,” 
is constantly applied by the oldest Indian poets (see e.g. Bha- — 
gavad-Gita I. sl. 4, 6, 17, &e.). Moreover, the name Ariana, 
in ancient times, undoubtedly included the whole of the northern 
provinces of the Persian empire: even when Strabo wrote it~ 
extended over part of Persia, Media, Bactria and Sogdiana 
(p. 724, comp. Steph. Byz. s. v. "A prot). This name appears 
as Airaiéné in the Zend books, and is now contracted into Irdn, 

much in the same way as Ayddhyd, the name of the old king- 
dom of Ramas, is shortened into the modern Oude. The same — 
name may be recognized in Arya-dvarta, “the country of. the 
Arians,” which is the classical name for the old country of the 
Hindus, and which is defined as lying between the Vindhya and — 
“ snowy” (Himdélaya) mountains, and extending from the Eastern | 
to the Western Ocean’. This definition excludes the Deccan, . 
or “country to the right” (dakshina), and the language of 
the country, its geographical features, its oldest traditions, and 1 
the physical characteristics of the inhabitants, sufficiently show ~ 
that the Arians or Iranians entered Hindostan by the Panjab, 
and did not extend themselves far towards the south?. To the f 
present day, though the northern tribes of India speak languages 
more or less corrupted from the Low Iranian or Sanscrit, such 
as the Bengali and Hindostani, the southern languages are more 
akin to the Mongul idioms, whieh entered into the languages 

of middle and northern Asia. The scenes of their oldest postal . 


1. Arya-dvartah : punya-bhiimir (i. e. 2. Schlegelsyr ?’ Origine des Hindows, 
“the region of sanctity”); madhyan Vind- | p. 415. 
hya-Himélayéh (Am. Cosh. p. 66. Cole- 
brooke). 
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the Maha-bhérata and Réméyana, are generally confined to the 


neighbourhood of Delhi and Oude. In the latter, the exiled 


hero travels to the extreme south, where he finds, among other 
things, innumerable hosts of apes, who do him considerable ser- 
vice. We consider this fable as proving that there was a striking 
physical difference between the Hindus and the population of 
southern India in the very earliest times. It appears that the 
aborigines of India, whom the Hindus or Arians invaded and 
conquered, had most of the characteristics of the negro-tribes: 
at least the supposed remains of these earliest inhabitants, still 
found in the north of India, have woolly-hair, low foreheads, 
and flat noses. We venture, then, to conclude that these 
“apes, with foreheads villainous low',” were nothing but the 
ill-formed natives of the south’, who appeared to the hand- 
some and well-proportioned Hindus as little better than monkies, 
just as the Greeks described the negroes of Africa as Pygmies 
or Cercopes, because they differed in form and stature from 
themselves, or as Virey would class the Hottentot with the 
baboon. 

Secondly, as. to the Median origin of the Low German 


tribes the following examples may suffice. That the Medes 


extended themselves to the north west appears from the po- 
sition of Media in the historical ages. The names of many 
of the Low German nations point to a derivation from the 
north of Iran. We have seen that the Saxons or Saca-sunu 


are traceable to Bactria. The Sarmate or Sauromate, an old 


Selavonian nation, are expressly mentioned as descendants of 


the Medes (Plin. Hist. Nat. vi. 7). Sarmate Medorum, ut 


Jerunt, soboles. Diodor. Sic. u. ¢. 43 p. 195 Dindorf. duo dé 


> , , \ \ \ ’ ~ 
ueryioras amotkias tyevecOa, Tyv pev ...., THY o€ éx THS 


; Myoias rapa tov Tavaiv xaOidpvbercar, nS Tovs Naovs Lavpo- 
paras ovopacOjva). The Sigynne, whose territory extended 
from the north of the Danube to the country of the Heneti 


or Veneti (Sclavonian Wends), on the Adriatic, in dress re- 
sembled the Medes, from whom they derived themselves ; 


“how they could be colonists of the Medes,” adds Hero- 


be, 


v 


ea rr 


_dotus (v. 9), “I cannot understand; but any thing may 


1. The Tempest, Act IV. Sc. 1. yana, the attendant apes of Rama appear 
2. Inthegem, a copy of which Schlegel | as men with the faces and tails of apes. 
has prefixed to his edition of the Rama- 
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happen in time.” Now the abode which Herodotus assigns 
to the Sigynne falls within the limits of the Sauromate who 
were a Sclavonian tribe, and also derived from the Medes. 
Accordingly, the Sigynnzee must have been themselves Scla- 
vonians, whether they were the Huns, as some _ suppose, 
or not. Besides, Strabo deseribes the Sigynne as living near 
the Caspian with habits similar to those which Herodotus 
ascribes to them (p. 520). Therefore, we cannot doubt that 
they were a Low Iranian people. In the same manner we might 
point out traces of a north Iranian pedigree in the case of 
every nation of the Low German class of which any mention is 
made by ancient writers. We consider even the invasions of 
the Scythians by the Persians, mentioned by the Greek his-_ 
torians, as traditions of the pressure of the High on the Low 
Iranians, for the identity of the names Scythians, Gete, and 
Goths has been long recognized. 

The argument from the language is decisive of the whole 
question. The resemblances between the old Low German dia- 
lects and the Sanscrit, even after a separation for thousands of 
years, are so striking that an eminent philologer has said “ when 
I read the Gothic of Ulphilas I could believe I had Sanserit be- 
fore me.” On the whole, then, we consider it as nearly certain 
that the Hindus in India and the Low Germans in Europe are 
emigrants from the country about the southern extremity of the 
Caspian sea. We do not pretend to say when the emigration 
took place, nor do we suppose that it took place at once. As 
the population became too numerous for the country, or as they 
were pressed upon from without, they would naturally send 
off streams of invaders to the right and left in search of other 
settlements. 

The term Sanscrit, by which we distinguish the old Teaniaa 
idiom that formed the basis of the North Indian and Low 
German dialects, is an epithet used by the Brahmins to designate 
the language in which their books of law and religion are written, 
the depositary of their ancient poetry and philosophy; it implies 
that this language possesses all its flexions and grammatical forms, 
that, in fact, it is removed from the corrupting influences of every~ 
day use. The original word San-s-krita is a compound: the first’ 
syllable is the preposition Sam “with” (cvv); the second, the 
passive participle Arita (-tas,-ta,-tam), of the crude verb fhri 
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“to make,” (creare, ceremonia, kpaivw); and a silent s is inter- 
posed ; its literal meaning is “‘done, made, or formed completely” 
(confectus), “perfect”, “highly polished”, “regularly inflected,” 
“classical.” This epithet seems to have been applied to the 
old language of Northern India to distinguish it from another 
class of old languages not so elegant and complete, called the 
_ Pré-krita, a word composed in a similar manner, and signifying 
' “low,” “vulgar,” “common.” In fact there are three divi- 
sions of the written languages of India; these are, to use the 
words of Colebrooke (Asiatic Researches Vol. vu. p. 200 Engl. 
reprint), “(1) Sanscrit, a polished dialect, the inflexions of 
which, with all its numerous anomalies, are taught in gram- 
matical institutes. This the dramatic poets put into the mouths 
_of Gods and of Holy personages. (2) Prdcrit, consisting of pro- 
- vincial dialects, which are less refined, and have a more imperfect 
grammar. In dramas it is spoken by women, benevolent genii &e. 
(8) Magadhi, or Apa-bhranca, a jargon destitute of regular 
grammar. It is used by the vulgar, and varies in different 
districts: the poets accordingly introduce into the dialogues of 
plays a provincial jargon spoken by the lowest persons in the 
drama.” The word apa-bhranca, derived from bhrac “to fall 
_ down,” signifies a word or dialect which has fallen off from 
correct etymology; the native grammarians use it to signify 
“false grammar” as opposed to Sanscrit, in the sense of “duly 
formed”, “regularly inflected.” The force of the grammatical 
term Sanscrit as a name for a sacred language will be duly ap- 
_preciated by all who know that the old grammarian PAénini, 
was esteemed as a sort of demigod, and was said to be grandson 
of the inspired legislator Dévala, and its application from the 
description of the kind of language to the designation of a 
particular ancient language is perfectly analogous to the use of 
it he word gramatica by the early Italian writers to signify the 
Latin language: thus Boccacio (Decam. vi. 6) describes a good 
Latin scholar as wx gran valentuomo in gramatica, and Varchi 
gives the following distinction (Dialogo sopra le lingue, p. 335) 
Lutte le lingue, che non sono Latine o gramaticale, si chiamavano 
% st chiamano volgart. The meaning of the term Sanskrita is 
a implied in what. Dante says. (Convito I. c¢. 5. p. 21) 
| Latino & perpetuo e non corruttibile, e il Volgare é non istabile 
e corruttibile. | 
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But although the Sanscrit has long been a dead language, 
and though the writings in which it is contained are much older 
than the earliest specimens of Greek literature, we must not 
suppose that it was, as we have it now, the same old Iranian 
idiom which was taken into Europe; on the contrary, it bears 
evident marks of those changes which long usage mtroduces into 
every language, and which have not operated to so great an 
extent in some of the sister tongues of Europe, for instance, 
in the Low German, Latin, and @reek. However, as we do 
not possess any memorials of the primeval language from which 
it sprung, although we might be able, from a comparison of all 
the languages of the family, to make a probable reproduction — 
of its grammatical system, and as the Sanscrit does present 
most remarkable correspondences with the oldest European lan- 
guages of the Indo-Germaniec: family, we must be content to 
take it as the representative of the old Low Iranian, and 
therefore in the following pages have made more use of it 
than of any other language of this family, in our endeavours 
to restore the oldest. forms of Greek words. } 

When history tells us that the Median empire was overthrown 
by the Persian, this is a distinct announcement of the fact, 
which we might derive from philology alone, that the High 
Iranians pressed upon and mastered the Low Iranians; it was 
partly owing to this pressure, we conceive, that the streams of 
emigration to India and Europe were let off. We have stated 
that the Medians or Low Iranians spoke the primeval tongue 
of which the Indian Sanscrit is an offset, and which forms the 
distinctive element of those European dialects which are con- 
nected with the Low German. There is reason to suppose that 
the Low Iranian emigration entered Europe by the North of 
the Black Sea. Now when the Persians, a High Iranian people, 
intruded themselves upon the Medes or Low Iranians, it is 
probable that the language of the latter became tinged with 
the peculiarities of the Persian idiom, which was, however, nearly 
related to the Median, and the mixed language constituted the 
speech of those Persians with whom the Greeks had so much 
to do. The connexion of modern Persian with modern High 
German, even after many centuries of Arabian rule and the 
loss of its inflexions, was long ago perceived; and it was to 
one of the tribes of the Persians, the Tepuavo: mentioned by 








a by the Persians, 





‘apa 


} csfore, ‘that the High German dintects of ane 
to a second Iranian invasion after the conquest of 
a conquest which must have taken 
e long before the era assigned to it by the Greeks’, and 
think that the stream entered Europe by way of Asia Minor, 




















f all the European members of the family can be assigned 
the two divisions of Low and High German, the former de- 
d horn that old Iranian stock which gave to India its sacred 
wage, the latter from the great race of Persians or Ger- 
ns, the name Indo-Germanic, 
1e family, is doubly appropriate. 

Tt will be proper to make some remarks here on the lan- 


which has been given to 


mage of the religious books which Anquetil du Perron obtained 
rom the Parsis of Gujarat, and which are supposed by some 
to contain a genuine specimen of the old language of Media, 

st English orientalists are still of opinion that the Zend 
Pehlvi, the languages in which these books are composed, 
are not genuine dialects, and all of them are agreed that the 
writings are at least of no very high antiquity: Colonel Vans 
nedy, indeed, goes so far as to assert that the Zend and 
vi are mere jargons made up of other languages (Asiat. 
rm. Vol. xxvi. Part 1. p. 109). 


Foreign writers, on the con- 


ary, are generally disposed to consider the genuimeness of the 














1, Strabo’s opinion with regard to the 
on of the name frem the Latin ad- 
ve Germanus, because the Germans 
‘genuine Gauls (610 dixara pot doxover 
-wuator ToVTO abtois écbat Tobvomua, ws 
Ly ia Tadaras ppatew Bovhépevor" 


ages and the authenticity of the Parsi writings as incon- 
ibly established: Rask was the first to undertake a serious 
hilo ogical defence of the Zend in particular, and Bopp and 
sur nouf have subsequently made a minute application of it to 
@ purposes of comparative grammar. 
“ re held an intermediate opinion; for instance, the late Dr 
Leyden, Mr Erskine, and Professor von Bohlen, of Konigsberg, 
ave supposed that the Zend is genuine indeed, but only a 


There are some who 


mere guess: but we attach considerable 
importance to the resemblances which he 
points out between the High Celts and 
High Germans of his own time. 

2. The chronology of Persia as given 
by the Greeks is utterly inconsistent with 
that of the native histories. 
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dialect of the ‘Sanscrit, like the Pracrit, or Pali (the sacred 
language of the Buddhists), and Mr Romer, in a paper lately 
read before the Asiatic Society (Journal rv. p. 363), says “ it 
appears to him far from improbable, that the Sanscrit supplied 
the frame-work upon which the Zend has been constructed ; 
whilst, it is evident that, in the formation of Pehlvi, it is from 
the Arabic that assistance has been sought and applied, but 
following, particularly im the infinitives, the form of the Persian 
verb.” A. W. von Schlegel, who is more sceptical on the sub- 
ject than most of his countrymen, is rather inclined to give 
the Zend an intermediate place between the language of Darius 
Hystaspes and the Persian of Firdousi (tudes des langues Asia- 
tiques, p. 71). It would be highly presumptuous to pronounce 
a decided opinion upon a question with regard to which the 
most eminent orientalists have held such indians opinions. 
At the same time, we must express our conviction that a Jan- | 
guage like the Zend could not possibly have been invented. 
As far as its vocabulary and grammatical structure hawe been 
investigated, it tallies exactly with what we know of the old 
Persian, from the proper names and stray words mentioned in- 
cidentally by the classical writers: all these words show that 
the Persian must have been very near akin to the Sanserit, and, 
from the fact mentioned by Herodotus (I. 159) that all Persian 
names ended in s, we may conclude that the inflexions of the 
language were more complete even than the Greek or Sanscerit 
(see Schlegel, Indische Bibliothek 1. p. 308, and below, Book ut. 
Chap. 2). Now the fragments of the Zend language present us 
with explanations of many of these old names, its structure is 
very like that of the Sanscrit, and though in some points it ex- 
hibits a more modern type, as in the substitution of 4 for an 
initial s, it generally agrees in all its features with the oldest 
languages of the Indo-Germanic family. It is just such a lan- 
guage as we might expect to result from the oldest form of Low 
Iranian after it had been infected to a certain extent with the 
Persian idiom, and we believe, that, though miserably corrupted 
by the ignorant Destours, who did not understand the books for 
which they were persecuted, the Vendidad nevertheless contains’ 
the remnant of an old language spoken by the Persians in very. 
early times, and exhibiting some strongly marked features of the 
Median dialect. The name simply means ‘“ Holy Book”, or 
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In this language the letter 2 generally appears, 


we end Tjisni Janda, and Pahalavt . signifying 
Zend or book Ijisni” and ‘“ the Pehlvi book” (see Burnouf, 
ena, p. xvi. note); Zend is also obviously the same word as 
ne Sanserit O/’handas, a common name for the Védas or scrip- 
re of the Hindus (Am. Césh. p. 359, Colebrooke). . 
We now come to the Latin and Greek languages, and trust 
} be able to show, that the former is entirely referable to the 
yww-German class, whereas some of the most distinguishing 
fures of the latter are High German. That the Latin is the 
language of the two was recognized even by those who 
d to derive Latin from Greek; for they sought a connexion 
tween the Latin as it stood and the oldest or Aolian dialect 
~ the Greek. The fact appears still more clearly from the 
m ture of the language. It is the tendency of all languages 
) upon a system of inflexions to lose these mflexions and 
ib into for them a system of auxiliaries and particles. Now 
e Greek shows a much stronger bias to this than the Latms 

deed the mere use of the definite article and the particle av 
| Greek would be sufficient to decide the-question of their re- 
ye antiquity. But this not only appears from the grammatical 
uC are, but may be established from the words themselves, in 
msequence of a law, which Grimm has derived from an ex- 
tion of the German dialects and the old classical languages 
sche Grammatik, 1. p. 584), and which has been extended 
e Zend and Lithuanian by Bopp (Vergleich. Gramm. p. 78), 
place in a very striking light by Mr Winning (Manual, 
36). As we shall have occasion to recur to the subject in 
e 2 fo owing chapter, we shall only say here, that according to 
is law High German uses tenues, where the Gothic has medials, 
dt the Sanserit, Latin, and Zend, have aspirates ; it has aspirates 
ere the Gothic has tenwes, and the last three languages medials ; 
nedials where there are aspirates in Gothic, and tenwes in 
The Zend sometimes corresponds to the. Gothic; the 


s n 9 aspirates. The Greek sometimes agrees with the Sanserit, 
in, &¢., at other times with the old High German (Winning, 
40 foll.). Besides the Greek and High German have prefixes 
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where the other languages have the same word without a prefix 
(Winning, p. 35). Now there can be no doubt that old High 
German stands lower down in the scale of these languages than 
the Sanscrit and Lithuanian. Therefore the Greek must have 
at least an important element belonging to the younger or High 
German class of languages. This is fully borne out by all that 
tradition has told us of the early population of Greece. It is 
distinctly stated that the Pelasgians, as they were called, that 
is, the oldest inhabitants of the country, spoke a language 
which was not Greek (Herod. I. 57). But we must recollect 
that this does not imply a radical difference of language. People, — 

who, like the ancient Greeks, never learn any language but their 
own, grow wonderfully susceptible of the slightest differences of” 
writing or pronunciation. Of this we have a striking instanea 
in the expressions which the Greeks used in speaking of the 
different dialects of their own tongue. It is well known that ; 
the different petty tribes of Greece, in consequence of the nu- 
merous mountains and rivers which kept them separate, used tal 
speak a great many varietics of the same language even in the — 
age of history. Now, in speaking of these provincialisms, an — 
Athenian would not hesitate to call them all @wvai', and even 

BapBapou dwvai*, so that even the epithet BapBapopwvos is q 
not to be understood as implying that the difference of idiom 
is great or striking, but only that there is a difference. But, 
what is of most importance with regard to the Pelasgian lan-— 
guages, it appears that the old inhabitants of Italy were also 
Pelasgians, and there is certainly no radical difference between 
Latin and Greek. We are led, then, to the conclusion that these — 
Pelasgians were simply an old or Low Iranian tribe who formed — 
the basis of the population in Italy and Greece. If it were ne- — 
cessary to fix upon some particular branch of the Low Iranian, 
we should be melined to select the Sclavonian. It must, however, 
be understood, that in calling the common element of Latin and 
Greek a Sclavonic language, we mean only that as the Sclayo- 
nians, the children of the Sauromatz’*, and the most widely ex- 


SS — Ps: 


1. See Plato Phedo, p.62. A. Prota- | parentes. We have pointed out above the — 


gor. p. 346 D. Median origin of the Sauromate: Gatterer, — 
2. Protagor.p.341 C. dre Aéofios av | quoted by Bockh in this place, derives even — 
Kai é€v Pwvyi BapBdpw tebpaupévos. their name from Media. ‘* Gatterer (In- — 


3. See Bockh Corpus Inscript. Il. | trod. in Hist. Unin. Synchron, I. p. 75) 
p. 83. Sawromate, Slavorom haud dubie | nomen derivat a Matenis s. Matienis s. 
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iate I beurhood of Greece and Italy, as there are sin- 
Be cidencos between Latin and the oldest Greek on the 


on e hand, and even the modern Sclavonian languages on the other, 


















as a tradition of the fact. 


| as the Greek traditions point to the Hyperborean regions', 
may safely call the Pelasgians by a name which, though 
r restricted, properly describes all those Low Iranian tribes 


‘speaking. We do not exclude the claims of the Goths (or 
»), Scythians’, or Thracians, for we consider them all as 
different local names for members of the Sclavonian stock. 
The names of the Massa-Getze, Mceso-Goths, and Mysians, are 
; ly various corruptions of one and the same original designa- 
' ion. Now it appears probable that the Sclavonians inhabited 
My iysia from the very earliest times. 
e oldest historian of Russia, that the ancient Sclavonians 
ere driven out of Mysia and Pannonia by the Bulgarians: he 
§ perhaps wrong in placing this event so late as the fourth or 
century of the Christian era, but his testimony is valuable 
If, however, the old Mysians and 
Sclavonians were the same people, it is pretty clear that the 
Pelasgians were also of Sclavonic origin, for the inhabitants of 
Mysia were evidently of the Pelasgian race*, and the Pelasgian 
traditions of Rome all point to that country. The argument 


We are told by Nestor, 


from the agreement of even modern Sclavonic with Latin and 

















the oldest element of Greek, is still more conclusive. 
nee of the Russian to the Latin is so striking that a modern 
traveller has not hesitated to assert, that the founders of Rome 


edis et voce Lithuanica SZAURE, que 
mirionem designat: ut Sauro-mate, 
sint Medi septentrionales. Tidem recte visi 
“ nt Syrmate, quos Plinius (V1. 18) prope 
lwydracas Indo vicinos collocat (Cf. Rit- 
Vorhalle d. Gesch. p. 283), et eodem 
é Scylax ad Meotidem.”’ 


_ I. Diodorus Sic. (II. 47, p. 198, Din- 

+ &xew 6& Tods “‘YarepBopéous idtav 
Twa Oiadexrov Kai pds Tods “E\Anvas 
_ diketorara dvaxetobar. Clem. Alex. Strom. 
Lp: 225. ei dé tis Tv pwvyv diaBad- 
z Tav PBapBapwv, ‘‘énolt dé,” pnoly 
eo “mavres “EXAnves oxuii- 


The resem- 


2. When we identify the Sclavonians 
with the Scythians, we are speaking only 
of those Scythians who were immediately 
known to the Greeks, and were therefore 
Sauromate or Sclavonians. The original 
Scythians, who were no doubt of the Mon- 
golian race (Niebuhr. Ki. Schr. p. 361), 
were invaded and conquered by the Gete 
and Sauromate, that is, by the Low Ira- 
nians, just as the old Mongolian population 
of India were subdued by the Hindus : and 
it is these Sclavonians with whom the 
Greeks had so much intercourse. 


3. Niebuhr Hist. of Rome, I. p. 33. 
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spoke the Russian language’. It is only in the most ancient 
monuments of the Greek language that we ean find the same 
coincidences, and then they are sufficiently striking. Professor 
Dankovsky, of Posen, has shown this, in a loose and unsatis S- 
factory way, it is true, by an interlinear approximate transla- 
tion of Homer into modern Sclavonic*®, and a more extensive 
and formal comparison of Russian and Greek has been instituted 
by Constantini®. There are, indeed, some archaisms in Greek 
which are hardly explicable, otherwise than by a comparison with 
Sclavonic and the oldest Low German. We allude to the arbi- 
trary insertion of 7 in some words in Gothic, Sclavonic, and the 
Beeotian and Thessalian varieties of the AXolian or oldest dialect t 
of Greek. : 
The resemblance of Sclavonian to Latin and the oldest ele 
ment of Greek is not more remarkable than its dissimilarity, 
in certain points, to the Greek of the classical ages. For im 
stance, there is a total absence of the article in the Latin and 
Russian, although this part of speech has generally become 
indispensable to those languages which have obtained a full 
literary developement, and is especially prominent in the Greek. 
This is the more singular as the Russians have never used the 
Roman law or ritual, or, in fact, brought themselves into any 
immediate contact with the Latin language, whereas the forms 
of the Greek church have been long established in Russia 
(Winning p. 121). With regard to the breaking up of the 
ease-endings in the Sclavonic declension, in which particular 
this branch differs entirely from the other members of the 
family, we must refer the reader to some good remarks by Bopp 
(Vergl. Gramm. Vorr. II. ter Abth. p. rv. foll.). : 
It appears then, that the common or Pelasgian element of : 
Greek and Latin was allied to the Sclavonian, or Low Iranian 
branch of the Indo-Germanic family. The additional or Hel- 


1. ‘Italy and its Inhabitants: an Ac- 


count of a Tour in that Country, in 1816 
and 1817,” by J. A. Galiffe, of Geneva. 
Vol. I. p. 356. foll. The convictions of 
this author on the identity of Russian and 
Latin are valuable, not because he is, but 
because he is not, a philologer. Mr Galiffe 
had no ethnographical theory to maintain, 
but, with only a superficial knowledge 
of the two languages, could not help re- 


cognizing a strong family likeness betwee 
them. ‘ 

2. Homerus Slavicis dialectis cognata 
lingua scripsit: ex ipsius Homeri Carmine 
ostendit Gregorius Dankovsky. a 





1829. 
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ment of the Greek, which afterwards pervaded . the 
] guage, and gave a High German character to its 
structure, seems to have come from the East by Asia 
; at any rate, we find that the Hellenes make their first 
rance in the North East of Greece. For reasons, which 
aave already mentioned, we believe that this new element 
High iranian or Persian. A question might be raised, 





ame quarter. This question cannot be answered with any 
eat plausibility. Our own opinion, drawn purely from philo- 

al and geographical considerations, is, that the first popu- 
lation of both Italy and Greece was Erse or Low Celtic. After 
4 em came the Sclavonian element m each country, and then 
Lithuanian element was superadded in Italy, and a Persian, 
liek German, High Celtic, or to speak generally, High Teatian 
1 Greece. We think the only difference between the Welsh 
or - High Celts, and the High Germans was, that the Welsh 
ushed farther towards the West and lost much of the German 
type by mixing with the uncivilized and unadulterated Erse 
ri ibes settled in that part of Europe. It would be absurd to 
ttempt any precise solution of these ethnographical difficulties, 
put as much as we have stated seems to be sound in theory. 
We do not pretend to say which of the numerous early tribes 
mtioned by the Greek historians was Celtic, which Sclavonian, 
id 1 which High German': all that we can venture to affirm 
§ the general fact, that there was first a Celtic, then a Scla- 
- n, element: and that the original language, in which the 
cla avonian preponderated, was subsequently infected and pervaded 
dy pa High German dialect, to which the Greek language owes 
in e most remarkable points in its wonderful structure. This 
t fact was deduced from the most casual comparison of Greek 
even modern Persian and new High German. The re- 
lance which Greek bore to the Persian in particular must 
‘been much greater formerly; so much so indeed, that a 
kk could learn Persian without any difficulty; Democedes 
takes a witty remark in Persian before he has been long at 
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- a? 
bits We might guess that the Arcadians | class the Leleges, Caucones, &¢. are to be 
were Celtic, the Pelasgians Sclavonic, and | referred it is useless to inquire, 

e Hellenes High German, but to what 
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Susa', and, Themistocles, an elderly man, who had never lea 
a Eatied tongue in his life, made himself a proficient in 
language within a year’. % 

The difference, therefore, between the old or Pelasgian and 
the classical or Hellenic language must have been the same in 
kind with that which constitutes the distinction of the whole 
Indo-Germanic family into two great branches, and in investi- 
gating the origin of the Hellenic forms our problem is, from 
the given Greek, to reproduce the Pelasgian, word,—to pas 
from a language, which in its known state gravitates towalll ds 
the High German or Persian, to one which was entirely Low 
Iranian in its structure. Although we shall be careful to point 
out in the following pages the peculiarities which distinguish 
the Greek words, as we have them, from their original type, 
as it may be restored from a comparison of the oldest languages 3 
of the family, it may be convenient to state here, briefly and 
generally, what are the laws regulating the use of the consonants 
in the Hellenic idiom, as contrasted with what we can infer 
with respect to the Pelasgian or older state of this languages 
The Hellenic or classical Greek tolerates only four consonants 
at the end of words,—x, v, p, s. The first of these forms thd 2 
termination of two words only—ov«, and ex; in the former it 
is a mutilation of «xe, in the latter of «es. It will be observed, 
too, that ov« never occurs before a consonant, and é« never 
before a vowel. Of the other three consonants which may be 
finals, v is often a representative of 5, as in tumTouev. More 
over, when gs is the final letter it must not be preceded by 7 
dental or a liquid. An analysis of the Greek language and a 
‘comparison with other members of the Indo-Germanic family 
assure us that in the more perfect form of the inflexions thes 
rules could not come into application: for in the old cm 
no consonant would ever be required to stand at the end 
a word or before another consonant because no consonant is 
ever articulated in the primitive state of a language without 
a vowel following it. With a liquid, as we shall see, the case 
























1. Herod. 11. 130. sermonique Persarum dedit, quibus ail 
* 2. Plutarch. Themistocl. XXIX. évi- | eruditus est, ut multo commodius dicatur 
avrov aitnoamevos kal Thy Tepoida yAw@r- | apud regem verba fecisse, quam hi poie- 
Tav amoxpwvTws éxuabdv. Cornel. | rant, gui in Perside erant nati. Thucy- 
Nepos surely exaggerates when he says— | dides says merely ris Mepoidos yhwor 
ille omne illud tempus (annum) litteris | dca ydbvaro xarevdnae (I. 138). 
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ewhat different: the articulating vowel may be placed 


guage first cast away its final vowels and then the consonant of 
he suffix yielded to the laws of euphony. Besides these rules 
guching the final consonants there are also others respecting 
nitial consonants, and those in the middle of a word, which are 
ust as distinctive of Hellenism as the others. One of the most 
emarkable of these appearances is the tendency to reject the 
igamma or aspirated labial whether at the beginning or in the 
fiddle of a word. This sound has completely vanished from the 
reek with which we are most conversant, though traces of it 
stil remain in the poems attributed to Homer. The v-sound 
gems frequently to have appeared in the ante-Hellenic language 
_ by 6, «, o, rt. In these cases either the first letter 
s been dropt, and the » somewhat modified as m div from 
o or what is more common the v has been omitted, as in 
é for 6Fe. In Hellenic the initial o is almost always changed 
nto 4, a principle also observed in Zend as compared with 
hai and in Welsh as compared with Erse: similarly 7 is 
either changed into ¢, or h vocalized into 1, or assimilated, 
and this also takes place in Zend as compared with Sanscrit: 
in Sclayonic the 7 appears under the form sch, which, we shall 
see, is a step towards z though still a step from it. Finally, 
the following combinations of consonants cannot take place in 
the Hellenic language,—yp, uA, Bv, ddA, pr} but wherever they 
ome in the older language we have Gp or Bp, uBA or BA; 
w, and AX. It is unnecessary to add, that these prohibitions 
against the use of certain consonants and combinations of con- 
‘sonants interfered materially with the discrimination of the root 
and termination, and, by ruining the inflexions, gave occasion 
to some of the most remarkable peculiarities of Greek syntax, \ 
fuch as the use of the article and of the prepositions. 
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CHAPTER V. 


THE THEORY OF THE GREEK ALPHABET. > 


él 
Tue necessary prelude to an attempt to increase our know- 
ledge of a dead language is, an inquiry into the value of the © 
symbols or letters which have preserved and transmitted to us ~ 
its written remains. All languages are made up of sounds, © 
and of these sounds the letters are the only representatives in — 
the case of a language no longer spoken; unless, therefore, we — 
can to a certain extent ascertain to what sounds these symbols 
corresponded, we shall hardly be able to draw a profitable com- 
parison between the language in question and the others to 
which it is related, nor will it be possible to explain and justify — 
those regular permutations of letters, which time and use have 
‘occasioned in languages of the same family, if we do not dis- © 
cover what was the value of this notation in the first mstance. 
To obtain this knowledge, the great philologers of the present 
day have laboured diligently ; but though they have collected an 
immense mass of facts, and have heaped up materials for the 
future labourer to work upon, they have left so much room for — 
arrangement and construction, that this subject is the most diffi- — 
cult part of our task. The Greek alphabet presents peculiarities — 
of a most embarrassing nature. It derives its characters an 1 
their arrangement from a family of languages with which it has — 
no immediate connexion, and the whole developement of its. 
system of writing is at variance with the notation on which it 
is based. We must, therefore, consider as independent. questions’ 
(1) the Semitic origm of the Greek alphabet, (2) the actual 
value of the different letters as used by the Greeks, and (3 4 
the changes which take place in consonants of words as repre- 
sented in the different idioms of the Indo-Germanic family. It 
will, however, be as well to begin with a few remarks on ph 
betical writing in general. 
According to the grammatical system which has descended. 
to us from the Greeks, we are taught from. our earliest years” 
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rt inguish between vowels and consonants, and to regard 
as necessarily having a separate existence. This is a notion 
must be at once discarded by every one who would make 
progress in philology. Language is a transfer of the thoughts 
he outward world of sense: when this is effected by sounds, 
-speech; when by symbols, it is writing; but as men speak 
re they write, every symbol is a representative of some sound : 
in itself an element of language. There are some languages 
hich each symbol represents a whole word; such is the 
in the Chinese. But in all languages every symbol must 
been significant in the first instance. Consequently, there 
d not be any distinction into vowels and consonants, but 
alphabet must have been a syllabarium, the elements of 
h might or might not be independent words. “ By words,” 
s W. von Humboldt (iber d. Versch. d. menschl. Sprachb. p. 74), 
we understand the signs of individual conceptions. A syllable 
forms an unity of sound, and becomes a word when it obtains 
‘independent signification, but for this a combination of several 
yllables is sometimes necessary. A doubled unity—of sound and 
onception—meets in a word.” The distinction of these syllables 
© consonants and vowels is perfectly arbitrary. Neither a 
wel nor a consonant can have any separate existence in spoken 
age: the consonant always requires a vowel-appendage in 
ler to be pronounced; the vowel cannot be pronounced with- 
_ an initial breathing, which is sometimes so strong as to 
me a definite consonant. In either case the vowel can be 
ded only as a modification of its fulerum. Hence, in all 
nt alphabets, we find that the vowels are not in the first 
astance expressed by separate symbols, but, as the indistinct @ 
rr @, which originally accompanied every consonant, was im pro- 
Bios, of time developed into distinct vowel-sounds, these were 
ed by various hooks or points attached to or written under 
consonants to which they referred, or, at the beginning of 
the word, to the mark denoting the breathing with which they 
wer pronounced. At first, then, there were only two sorts of 
s,—breathings and consonants,—both of them accompanied 
hort vowels which were not expressed, or by modifications 
hese vowels expressed by certain marks pertaining to the 
‘original symbol. The first deviation from this original state 
Would take place in those languages, which, like the Indo- 
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Germanic, did not use many or very various breathings, and ig 
which the vowels assumed to themselves at an early period — 
important functions in the grammatical organization. But even 
then no new symbols were invented for the vowels. It was 
thought sufficient to adopt for their expression more or less” 
mutilated forms of those breathings or consonants with which 
they were found more constantly combied. We shall presently” 
show, from a paleographical examination of the Greek- and 
Sanscrit alphabets, in what manner this was effected. | 


(1) Semitic origin of the Greek Alphabet. 

The traditionary history of the Greek alphabet is well knowl 4 
It is said to have originally consisted of only 16 letters, which 
were brought from Tyre by Cadmus, and to which 4 Wako added 
by Palamedes at the time of the Trojan war, and subsequently 
4 others by Simonides of Ceos (Plin. Hist. Nat. VII. 56).— 
Other inventors or importers of the alphabet are also mentioned 
(Schol. Dionys. Thr. Bekk. Anecd. p. 783), perhaps with as much— 
reason as those to whom it is ordinarily attributed, for all that we 
are to understand by these traditions is, that the alphabet was — 
of Semitic origin, and this we can discover for ourselves -from 
an examination of the characters and their arrangement. A 
knowledge of this fact, however, is of the utmost importance, 
for all the difficulties occasioned by the Greek alphabet, have 
arisen from the circumstance, that \ its whole organization is_ 
adapted to a language as widely different as possible from the 
Greek, and that while the names and shape of the letters have 
been retained, their value has been materially altered. It will” 
be instructive to inquire what were the original 16 letters which 
the Greeks derived from their intercourse with the Phoenicians, 
and how they came to adopt in the first instance a part only of the 
Semitic syllabarium, for there are certainly more than 16 of the 
Greek letters which agree in name and shape with the Phoenician 
and Hebrew as they are known to us. The fact is, in our opinion, 
that the original Semitic alphabet contained only 16 letters. This” 
appears from the organic arrangement of the characters. The fun- 
damental elements of a syllabarium are the mutes, the breathings, 
and the liquids. Of these the most necessary are the two first, 
after these would come combinations of strong breathings with 
mutes, or aspirated mutes, and the liquids, which are always. 
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‘secondary sounds, would be introduced last of all. ‘In most 
‘alphabets we find the mutes divided into three classes, tenues 
‘p, &, t; aspirates ph (f), bh (h), th; medials b, g, d. The first 
‘and third orders do not, however, necessarily coexist. There 
‘are some nations, as for instance our own Highlanders in Wales 
and Scotland, who can never, even in English words, pronounce 
‘the medials, and even in those languages which have both orders 
‘in constant use, as in the Greek, if a tenuis becomes a medial, 
‘an adjoining tenuis is also changed into a medial, as émrra, 
“€dopos. The old Italian and Runish alphabets had no medials, 
and the Semitic nations seem to have little need of tenues; there 
‘is no p in the Arabic alphabet, and, at the present day, the 


Arabs pronounce their a caf as ga. Some European nations 
have adopted a set of vacillating middle sounds, which sometimes 
“approach to the tenues, at other times to the medials : for example, 
it requires a very practised ear to distinguish whether a Saxon 
“says Leibsig or Leipsik. If, therefore, the tenues were so little 
used by the Semitic nations; we may presume that the signs 
‘for them, as distinguished from the medials, were of later intro- 
“duction, and that they would take up the remaining order of 
“mutes, the aspirates, and even the liquids, before they introduced 
‘the tenues. Besides the mutes and breathings, the Hebrew alpha- 
bet, as it now stands, has four sibilants t, D. &» w- Now it is 
gate clear that all these four sibilants could not have existed 
in the oldest state of the alphabet. Indeed we have positive 
idee that the Ephraimites could not pronounce sh (Judges 
xii, 6 We consider it quite certain, that at the first there 
-~ i one sibilant, D or samech. Finally, to reduce the Semitic 
eect to its oldest form, we must omit caph, which is only a 
a form of coph, the liquid resch, and the semivowel jod, 
which are of more recent introduction, as will be shown by and by. 
e remaining 16 letters appear in the following order: X&, 2; 
A3%r*n7nvnw>d.o2d y » p m- If we examine this 
order more minutely, we shall see that it is not arbitrary or 
accidental, but strictly organic according to the Semitic articu- 
lation. We have four classes each consisting of 4 letters: the 
first and second classes consist each of 3 mutes preceded by a 
reathing, the third of the 3 liquids and the sibilant, which 
-_ closed the oldest alphabet of all, and the fourth contains 
7—2 
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the three supernumerary mutes, preceded by a breathing. The 


N breathing, which heads the first class, is a simple breathing 
corresponding to the spiritus lenis of the Greeks, the ™ which 
is placed before the second is a hard aspirate, the spiritus asper 
of the Greeks. It is not easy to determine the precise value 
of y, which precedes the third order of mutes: it appears, however, 


to have been a kind of guttural breathing, of less frequent use, 


even in the Semitic languages, than either of the others, and 
therefore more frequently omitted in the pronunciation’. The 


principles of the arrangement will better appear if we place the 


characters first vertically, and then in horizontal classes. 


ing to the first system we have : 


Aleph, X 

Beth, ads 
Gimel, a Pf 
Daleth, 1 
He, ra] 

Var, so BH 
Cheth, m GH 
Teth, » DH 


1. Speaking of the changes which have 
taken place in the pronunciation of the 
Hebrew gutturals, Ewald writes thus 
(Krit. Gramm. §. 30. 3). ‘** The guttu- 
rals have had their pronunciation most 
strikingly altered. In the progressive de- 
velopement of the language, these hard, and, 
to a certain extent, rough sounds, have 
been more and more softened, till at last in 
the most corrupt Semitic dialects, the Sa- 
maritan for instance, every thing was mixed 
up, and they were resolved or formally 
changed into mere weak breathings. Thus 
even Jerome calls them, according to the 
Latin pronunciation, vowels (Michaelis 
Orient. Bibl. IX. p. 71, 2). This gradual 
softening took place in an especial manner 
in the rough sound y, which, as the lan- 
guage grew more corrupt, became softer 
and more like the x. Yet the Hebrew ac- 
cidence shows, that, in the older language, 
dt was generally stronger than 7. In some 


First breathing. 
Media. 


Second breathing. 


Aspirate. 


words the old hard pronunciation was more 
faithfully retained, e. g. in my LXX, 


Tafa, wy Payav, Gen. xi. 19. hy 


Touep x. 2, just as in some words m was 
gradually softcnel down, in others retained 


its harder pronunciation, e. g. om: 
ee T 


Paynt, FMAM > PowBwl.” We cannot 
think that y could ever have been harder 


than 7, which retained its value as an aspi-_ 


rate to the very last: in all the Semitic 
dialects, y appears to have lost its pronun- 
ciation at a very early period: in the Greek 
transcriptions of Punic words, it is hardly 
ever represented by g (Gesenius Script. 


| Lingueque Phen. Monumenta, p. 430 


foll.). The fact appears to be, that it was 
properly a breathing intermediate to ¢ and 
é, peculiar to the Semitic organ, but repu- 
diated by the more recent articulation. 


Accord- — 





( 
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5 Lb 

» M Liquids. 

; ed tie 

eS The sibilant. 

y Third breathing. 
ap -eP 

D K Tenues. 

1 longa al 


In the horizontal arrangement we shall, for the sake of greater 
simplicity, omit the liquids and the sibilant, and then we have: 


Breathings. Labials. Palatals. Linguals. 





In this we see, that, while the horizontal lines give us the 
arrangement of the mutes according to the breathings, the verti- 
eal columns exhibit them arranged according to the organ by 
which they are produced. Such a classification is obviously 
artificial; it is entirely Semitic, and if, as we shall now pro- 
ceed to show, these sixteen letters constituted the original Greek 
alphabet, and -were so arranged in that alphabet, it is an addi- 
tional proof of the Semitic origin of the Greek characters ; for, 
although it would be perfectly natural for a Phcenician to arrange 
his letters in such an order, no Greek could have thought of 
placing the tenues, of which he made the most constant use in 
his primary articulations, in the third order of mutes, and after 
the liquids. Before we proceed to the Greek alphabet, it will 
be proper to mention an objection which might be raised to 
the completeness of the classification which we have pointed 
out. It may be said that © has no right to be considered as 
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an aspirate of 3, and that, therefore, there is at least one ob-- 
jection to our systematic arrangement of the alphabet. The 
Greeks considered their @ as an aspirate, not of 3d but of 7, be- 
cause, in their system, the tenues were antecedent to the medials, 
but there is every reason to believe that 6 differed from 0 only 
by the difference of Greek and Semitic articulation, and that 
FN corresponded im value as in name to 7. ‘This view has been 
warmly advocated by Ewald. The arguments which he has ad- 
vanced in support of it are as follows (Krit. Gramm. der 
Hebriisch. Spr. § 30, 1). “(1) In all Semitic languages 0 is 
pronounced with a hard gutteral utterance, like p, while Nis | 
the ordinary ¢. (2) In the Greek alphabet @ represents the — 

figure, the name, and the sound of 0, but 7 that of mn. And 
how could we account for an interchange of the two sounds in 
the Greek alphabet, which is throughout the genuine daughter 
of the Semitic? Even in the words which were of late intro- 
duction into the Greek language, NM is always represented by 7, 
as (nra, déATa, Tavpos, vatpov, from M3, ny, 31n, WW; 
on the contrary, 09% makes uddAOa. (3) Accordingly the only 
thing which opposes itself to this obvious relation of the M and 
© is that the Septuagint generally (not always, as Montfaucon 
Hexapl. tom. u. p. 396, and others, assert, comp. caS3ParTov 
for © and for © II. Sam. v. 16) expresses ® by + and NF by 0. 
But the authors of the Septuagint falsified the pronunciation 
of the- consonants, as they did that of the vowels; they uttered 
NM with a lisp, like the Jews of the present day, and in their 
version placed as its representative the 0, which tolerably corres- 
ponds to their pronunciation. of it.” These arguments of the 
great Semitic scholar have been violently combated by one of 
his countrymen, - Redslob, in a very angry review of Ewald’s 
Grammar. (Seebode’s neue Jahrbiicher vol. xx. p. 72), calls 





this opinion about the letter © a disgusting error, running 


contrary to every authority : he says the teth is rather the hardest 
¢ sound, and corresponds to the hardest sibilant ¥; accordingly 
it is represented by 7 in the Septuagint: whereas, Fis a 6, or 
rather, sometimes 0, and sometimes 7, according as it is rapha- 
tum or dagessatum. We do not wish to make any remarks on 
the improper tone which Redslob has adopted, but we are con- 
yinced that Ewald is right: and for the following reasons.. In 
the first place, neither the Jews of the present day, nor the Sep- 
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tuagint translators, are any authority for the original pronuncia- 
tion of the Semitic letters. Again: at the time when the six- 
teen letters mentioned above constituted the whole Hebrew 
alphabet, there was only one sibilant. Now all aspirates are 
approximate assibilations and the aspirated dental, in particular, 
often degenerates into a sibilant. There are reasons, therefore, 
for supposing that assumed eventually a hard sound, its original 
functions being discharged by some one of the newly introduced 
sibilants. Again, nothing is more common than for th to be 
supplanted by ¢: this substitution has taken place in every 
language of Europe but our own and that of Greece, and any 
one who has read Lucian’s joke about the usurpations of 7 will 
be aware that even the Greek language was not altogether 
exempt from it (Judiciwm Vocalium § 10, p. 95, 6). The 
oceasional assibilation of the proper ¢, 4, is well accounted for by 
Ewald. But, besides these arguments, the very analogy of the 
arrangement, the correspondence of name, and the identity of 
the oldest Greek and Pheenician forms of © and 6, Fi and + 
(Gesenius Script. Lingueque Phonic. Monumenta. pp. 30, 74 and 
plate I.) are a proof to us that 0 corresponded to 0 and 7 to J, 
although perhaps was rather an aspirate of d than of ¢. 

It must now be shown that these 16 letters which constituted 
the basis of the Semitic alphabet were the same which were in 
the first instance introduced into Greece. At first no doubt 
they wrote from right to left, like their Phoenician instructors 
and other oriental nations, and we have still inscriptions in proof 
of this; afterwards they wrote Bovotpopydov, or as the oxen 
plough the field, first to the right, and then to the left; and 
ultimately wrote consistently from left to right. As they adopted 
one or the other method they turned their letters round in the 
direction of the writing; thus they wrote 23TAGAOM 43H in 
the earlier times, and subsequently HEPMOKPATES. Other- 
wise the letters differed very little from the Phcenician as may 
be seen from a comparison of the ist and 2d plates in Gesenius. 
But of course as the Greeks made very little use of rough 
breathings, and a great use of vowels, they would at an early 
period consider the signs of the three primary breathings in 
the Semitic alphabet, as marks for the vowels with which they 
were pronounced, just as they subsequently vocalized another 
of the breathings. In the orignal syllabarium of the Semitic 
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nations, each symbol represented some consonant or breathing 
with a short vowel sound attached to it. According to the — 


weight of the consonant or breathing, would be the weight of 
this vowel sound. Now it is a philological fact, which will be 
developed in its proper place, that there are three varieties of 
the primitive vowel sound, differmg only in weight. The hea- 
viest is a, the lightest 2, and 6 is intermediate in point of weight. 


Therefore as He was the heaviest, Azn the next, and Aleph the 
lightest of the three breathings, they would be uttered by the 


vowels &, 5, @ respectively, and, when the breathings were omit- 
ted, as would very soon be the case, these three vowels would 


stand in their place. The alterations which the Greeks intro- — 


duced at an early period in the letters which they borrowed 
from the Phcenicians are distinctly alluded to by ancient writers ; 
Herodotus says (V. 58) ot d€ Poivixes ovrot o1 ody Kaduw ami- 
Komevor—éomryaryov-—es TOUS "EXAnvas—ypdunara— TPWTa ev, 
TOLL Kal dmavres xpewvrar Doives” mera oe, xpovou 7 po~ 
Baivovros, dpa TH pwn pete Baroy Kal TOV puOpov TOV Yypap- 


maT wv—meptotKeoy oé ogeas TA TWONAA TOV Xwpev TOUTOV voy 


Xpovev "Twves, of mapadaBovres bday mapa Tov Dowikwv Ta 
ypappara peTappvOuicavTes opewy odurya EXPEWUTO. Sunilarly, 
Diodorus (iu. c. 67, Pp. 297 Dindorf) @yoi roivuv (Avovdictos) map 
“EAAnot mpa@rov eupeTny ryeverOar Aivov pOudv kat peéAous, ere 
dé Kaduov KopicavTos ex Dowikys Ta Kadovpeva Yeaumara Tpw- 
Tov és aHy “EdAnuiKny meraberva cucthexrov, kal Tas 7 poon- 
ryopias EKATTW Taka Kal TOUS Yupaxrypas S1vaTuTw@cat. It is 
obvious that these authors allude neither to any change in the 
order of the letters, nor to any difference in the way of writing 
them, as from left to right, mstead of from right to left, but 
to a slight alteration in the form (pvOu0s Herod. comp. Athenwus 
III. p. 125 vr. dsatur@ca Diodor.) and pronunciation (pwrn) of 
some few of them (odéwv odrAvya). With regard to the change 
of form it must be supposed that these authors rather spoke 
from a comparison of the Greek letters of their own time, with 
those of the Phoenicians, than from any minute antiquarian re- 
searches on the subject. But of course the change of pronuncia- 
tion principally refers to the substitution of vowels for breathings. 
The grammarians tell us that the original 16 letters of the 
Greek alphabet were a, (3, ry, 0, € t Ky A, Mb, V, 0, Ts fP, Ty T, Vv 
(Schol. Dion. Thr. p. 781). That this was not the case will 
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appear from the following considerations. It is well known that 
the sixth letter of the old Greek alphabet was not « but F, Bai, 
tau, or the digamma, as it was indifferently termed, and which, 
under the form ¢, was used to the latest period as a mark for 
the number 6; therefore v, which is said to have been a sort 
of substitute for this letter (arius Victorinus, p. 24, 68), could 
not have been included in the old alphabet. We shall show 
presently that « like the Hebrew jod was a secondary and de- 
rived letter, as was also the letter o. The oldest 4, which 
was hkoppa, ©, stood next to 7, and there could hardly have 
been two #’s in a primeval alphabet. We assert, then, that 
t, p, and v did not form a part of the old Greek alphabet of 
16 letters, and that « or rather © stood after 7. Omitting 
4 p, v, and « from the letters mentioned by the grammarians, 
we have with F and © only fourteen. Which were the remaining 
two! The letters which stood next to ¢ in the complete Greek 
alphabet were 7» and @, and we are convinced that they followed 
F in the original 16, though the former had subsequently a very 
different value from that which it originally possessed. In old 
written monuments which have come down to us, 7 or H is 
used as the common mark of aspiration; that it originally cor- 
responded in power to the Hebrew cheth, is sufficiently proved 
by a comparison of HAIIAP (jap) with its Hebrew synonym 
757 (chapar); 9 also occurs in very old inscriptions. A further 
confirmation of the opinion that F, 7, 0, occupied the same places 
in the original Greek alphabet, that vav, cheth, and teth did in 
the old Semitic, is confirmed by the fact, that, when the Greeks 
left off writing the F and employed H to represent a long e, 
they added to + the last letter of their old alphabet, v and @ 
as approximate representations of F, and y to replace H. The 
two corresponding alphabets of 16 letters, were, then, as follows: 


x ee he Breau Pry or | ye er ey 
A|BrA|‘E| FHO|AMN|=/|O|TloT 


In the Greek alphabet, as it is now given in the grammars, 
F and © are omitted, and 10 other characters added to these. 
When and by whom they were invented or introduced is of 
little importance in regard to our present purpose. Thus much 
may be conjectured with safety. As soon as the Greeks ceased 
to use F, and H (as an aspirated consonant), which was very 




















ae 
tele 
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early, v,. Ps and y, must have come into use; they all occur in 
the oldest inscriptions, indeed it is only on the columna Naniana 
that the two latter are written PH, KH, and the genuineness of. 
that tablet has been doubted; at all events they were ante- 
cedent to & and Wy, which are written XZ, ®2 in old inscrip- 
tions'. The Semitic Zain (1) and Caph (5) probably suggested 
¢ and «x; of the derivation of « and p we shall speak presently ; 
w was introduced, most probably last of all, as a mere matter 
of convenience. With regard to the distribution of the new 
letters, we can only offer a conjecture. The omission of F and 
© left two gaps which would of course be filled up. The in-_ 
tervals between the different classes of letters may also be con- 
sidered as breaks. They would perhaps place their Semitic ad- 
ditions ¢, « in the first intervals, namely, in the place of F, 
and before the liquids. The position of € may perhaps be ex- 
plained thus. The Greeks had two forms of s; one called 
gityua, and used by the Jonians, the other named cay, and used — 
by the Dorians (Herod. I. 139). The latter is supposed to have 
had the pronunciation sh, and to have been derived from Shin 
as the former was from Samech (see Boéckh Staatshaushaltung 
II. p. 386. ad fragm. Pindar. p. 581. Gesenius Script. Lingueeque 
Phan. Mon. p. 66, and the passages quoted by the former). 
Now the cay very soon fell out of use (even Pindar calls it 
xiBondov), and was no doubt supplanted by & which represents 
the same sound in the corresponding words of cognate languages. 
When therefore cav and ciyypa were both represented by the 
latter sound, the cav would be left out and ciyua transferred 
to its place, which is that of the Hebrew Shin before 7, and 
the place of ciryua would be filled by &: p, which in Greek 
was most usually formed from o, would naturally be placed close 
to it in the interval after [], caused by the omission of o. It 
will of course be understood that we consider cav as well as — 
the Hebrew Shin more recent than the original alphabet of 16 
letters. They placed « next to 0, with which, as we shall see, 
it was connected. The reason for the places of v, o, y we 


1. The reason of this combination ap- | EILLAEXZONI for éwi AcEwu, EXDA- 


pears to be, that o is considered as a sort 
of aspirate, and therefore like other aspi- 
rated letters communicated its rough breath- 
ing to the preceding letter: thus we have 


MOY for é« Zauov, TPY® for ypiw, &c. 
The same is the case with p: thus we have ~ 
@0pexror for ardpaxrot ( Hesych.) and 

poiutov for mrpooinov, &e. 
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. have before mentioned ; yy and w are put last, as the least es- 
sential and the last introduced. 


(2) Analysis of the Greek alphabet. 

We have now seen in what state the Semitic syllabarium 
was imported into Greece. Before we proceed to consider, how 
the Greeks modified and adapted to their own language a nota- 
tion, which, though organically perfect in respect to the Semitic 
articulation, was but a poor instrument for the expression of 
the language of Homer, and what value they put on the differ- 
ent characters, it will be as well to examine with some minute- 
ness the Sanscrit alphabet, which was unconnected with the 
Semitic, and, at the same time, a most suitable and complete 
exponent of a language the same in kind with that of ancient 
Greece. The Sanscrit alphabet, called by the native grammarians 
Déva-nigart or “the writing of the Gods,” consists of forty- 
eight characters, which are arranged. according to an admirable 
system. First of all are placed the simple vowels, then the diph- 
thongs and the marks representing the final sounds of 2 and h. 
After these come the consonants divided imto three classes, 
mutes, semivowels, and sibilants. The mutes are subdivided into 
five orders, according to the organs by which they are uttered. 
Besides these divisions the whole alphabet forms two great classes, 
surds and sonants'. ‘The term surd,” says Wilkins (Grammar 
p- 15), “‘is applicable to such letters as, in the first effort to form 
them, admit of no vocal sound: and the term sonant to such 
letters as are attended by an audible murmuring, as it were, 
of the voice.” The surds are the two first letters of each of 
the five orders of mutes, one being aspirated and the other 
unaspirated, together with the sibilants, and the aspirate which 
is classed with them. All the rest of the consonants, and alk 
the vowels and diphthongs are sonants. The table which follows 
gives the Sanscrit letters with the transcription in English, 
which we have adopted in the following pages. 


1. Sir Graves Haughton distinguishes them also as sharps and flats (Beng. Gram. p. 151). 
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Vowezs; all sonant. 


Med ay bia 
Simple vowels Sf a, SAT4; J, a25 BY St; 


NI 


% ré or rr; Alri or lr, Alri or lpr. 
€ 
A re hed A S 
Diphthongs @ ¢, @ ai; 3 lo; BT aw. 
ee ore aye 


CoNnsoNANTS. 


(1) Mutes. 


Surd. Sonant. 


-[Boox I. 


' 


WE rt or r, 


Gutturals Gk, CMkh; Te, Teh; Lng 
Palatals dWch, Q cWh ; SV, Ash; BD ny 
Linguals Ct, O'th; Sd, C'ah; Wn. 
Dentals At, With; a d, Udh; An. 
Labials Up, Gph; db, Woh; Wm. 


(2) Semivowels; all sonant. 


Ty, Ur, Tl, Fv. 


(3) Sibilants; all surd. 
Te, Toh, Ws, Th. 
4 ksh. 


Colebrooke in his grammar gives the value of these letters 


as follows: @ is pronounced as ¢ in her, ¢ in sir, w in sum; @ as~ 


am ball; 7 as in fit; @ as ee in feet; w as in pull; 4@ as 00 in 
pool; rt as in merrily; ré the same long; Irt as in revelry; Iré 
the same prolonged; é as ¢ in there ; ai as ¢ in fine, or yin my; 


1. We adopt this transcription because 
9] so frequently corresponds to a Greek 
x, and we are desirous of pointing out that 
it is but a softened guttural. If what we 
have said in this chapter with regard to the | lant. 


real value of z in Greek and Zend were as 
well known as we could wish it to be, we 
should not hesitate to adopt # instead of ¢ 
as a representative of the first Sanscrit sibi- 


‘ 
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G6 asin go; au as ou in thou; & asc in cause, or k in kin; kh as in 

ink-horn, or as Ch in cachexy; g as in gain; gh as in log-house ; 

: ng as in sing; ch as in church; ch’h the same aspirated; 7 as in 
judge ; jh the same aspirated; ny as in onyon, and as n in singe ; 
¢ as in tin; (h as in nut-hook, or as te-h in White-hall; d as in 
deal ; dh as in red-haired; n as in noble; pas im pen; ph as in 
hap-hazard; 6 as in ball; bh as in abhor; m asin man; y as in 
yet; ras in run; 1 as in hull; v as in value; ¢ is a palatal ; 
“the proper sound of this letter is produced,” says Wilkins, 
‘by applying the tip of the tongue to the forepart of the palate, 
. and passing the voice, as in pronouncing our s;” sk is pro- 
nounced as in shoe, except in the west of India, where it is 
nearly equivalent to 4h; it is a lingual; s is pronounced as in 
sin, and is reckoned as a denial; h as in hair; ksh as ctt in 
fiction. The linguals ‘t, ‘th, ‘d, ‘dh, ’n, are sounds peculiar to 
the Indian articulation. ‘‘ This series of consonants,” says Wil- 
kins, “is pronounced by turning and applying the tip of the 
tongue far back against the palate; which, producing a hollow 
sound as if proceeding from the head, it is distinguished by the 
term métrddhanya, which Mr Halhed, in his elegant grammar 
of the Bengal languages, has translated cerebral.” 

The marks * (7) and: (4) are called anu-svara, “ after-sound,” 
or “after-vowel,” and vi-sarga, “leaving out,” ecthlipsis; the 
former is an abbreviation of nasal consonants at the end of a 
syllable, the latter a substitute for the letters s or r at the end 
of a word. The process by which the diphthongs are formed from 
the simple vowels is of the most extensive application in San- 

 serit, and is also of importance in Greek. When a short a is 
placed before either of the vowels 7, u~, we have the diphthongs 
é=a% and 6=ai; this change is called guia or “ strengthening” ; 


4 


_ when, again, the @ is placed before the diphthongs é, 6, we have 
the other diphthongs ai=4a%, and au=dadai; this change is called 
wriddht or “increment”. It must be remarked that 4 is also a 
guia of a, and the other vowels r dr become ar, al by guna 
and dr, al by vriddhi. ‘The vowel /ré is only found in the verb 
kirip and its derivatives. We remember no instances of the long 
fri in any Sanscrit word: Bhattoji, in commenting on Panini, 
J. 1, 9, says that it is not used. Siddhantakaumudi, fol. 1. 6.” 
(Rosen, Journal of Education, VIII. p. 340 note). , 

An examination of the figures, which compose this wonder- 
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fully systematic alphabet, will lead to very important conclusions 
with regard to the subject now before us. It is by this means 
alone that we can ascend from the very artificial order in which 
the Hindu grammarians have arrayed it to its primitive state, 

and to the order of its formation. In the first place, it must 
be remarked, that, like. the Semitic alphabet, it was originally 
a syllabarium, in other words, it had no vowels, and was writ- 
ten from the right to the left. A proof of the latter is af- 
forded by the fact, pointed out by Lepsius (Paldographie, p. 10), 
that with few exceptions all Sanscrit letters have a frame which 
opens towards the left ; and of those too which have no frame, the. 
vowels 7, #, wu, #, the guttural 2g, and the lingual d’ are all turned — 
towards the left ; so that the ancient order of writing must have 
been in that direction. The Greeks, and other nations who have 
borrowed the Semitic alphabet, turned round the letters when 
they altered the direction of their writing, whereas the Indians 
have left unaltered those letters which were invented or intro- 
duced before they changed their manner of writing. The only 
letters which were turned towards the right were the diphthongs . 
é, ai, three of the linguals 't, ‘th, ‘dh, the aspiration f, the semi- 
vowel 7, and the suffixes which form the vowels 7, 77 from 
the sign generally used to denote a, and the vowels /r, lrr, from 
the sign for 2. This is at least prémd facie evidence for the 
conclusion that those last characters are of more recent intro- 
duction. It may seem strange that the lingual ‘d should be 
older than the dental d, while the other letters of the dental 
class are older than the rest of the linguals. Perhaps = and 
G have mterchanged their pronunciation like the Hebrew » 
and p. It seems probable that <, UJ and <: were the corres- 
ponding characters in the dental class for d, dh and nm, and 
that <7 was originally the » of the guttural elass: <¢- differs 
from “J only by a kind of anusvéra mark, and < is only a re- 
versed JT. After what has been said on the origin of alpha-— 
bets in general, no one will suppose that the vowels were from 
the first distinguished from the consonants in the dévandgart 
alphabet. Palzeography enables us to point out their origin. The — 
characters which we have given for the vowels are used only 
.at the beginnings of words; for their expression in the middle 
of words, a number of marks, analagous to the Hebrew pants 
are substituted as follows : 
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SST) | Ts Ste] Sh | Th | te | hn 


ty Ob der Lhe 
m2 ) = 
The short original vowel, with which every consonant is articu- 
lated, is not written when it follows a consonant, because in the 
original syllabarium that vowel was always preserved in the first 
instance, and the vowel-marks were subsequently invented to point 
out that a different vowel-sound was intended in the particular 
ease. The bar which designates the long @ is merely a -fulerum 
to show that the voice must dwell longer on the syllable. It 
cannot. be a representation of the vowel 4d, for it is written in 
‘cases were no 4 is implied, as in JT, 6=a%. The figure which 
appears in the signs of a, 4, 7, rr, 6 and aw, is obviously a mark 
of the gentle breathing with which all initial vowels were pro- 
nounced, and probably corresponded as nearly as possible to the 
Hebrew Aleph. From this it appears that 7, rr, were originally 
indistinct vowel-sounds of 7 preceded by a breathing. Bopp con- 
siders r as a mutilation of ar (Vocalismus, p. 157), Lepsius thinks 
that the consonant 7 was formed from this vowel (Paldographie, 
p- 49). In Zend there is no character answering to the San- 
serit r, but in corresponding words the Sanscrit 7 is represented 
by éré (Burnouf Yacna, p. u.). It matters very little whether 
we place the vowel before or after a liquid, and we constantly 
find the same root with the vowel sometimes before and some- 
times behind the liquid. It is remarkable, that, in our own 
alphabet for instance, while we articulate the consonants by 
means of vowels placed after them, we always utter the neces- 
sary vowel before the liquids and s: thus we say be, ce, &c. but 
em, en, &ce. To adduce another very familiar instance, the. sign 
of our plural is -ne as well as -en, -se (written -ce) as well as 
-es: thus we have breth’r-en, chid’r-en, ox-en, but ki-ne, swi-ne, 
and church-es, speech-es, but dice, pence. The letter r is alto- 
gether a secondary one. In the articulations of some pro- 
vinces among ourselves, it is still unpronounceable, and in almost 
every language it stands for some earlier letter; most generally 
for J, as in the Sanscrit sérya, comp. sol, dos, Goth. saiidl ; 
Sanserit pir, comp. wdeos, plenus, full, and even in modern lan- 
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guages, as in the words apétre from apostolus, epitre from epis- 
-tola, titre from titulus, &c.; it stands for s, as in the Laconian 
atop for Oeos, and in the words Valerius, Furtus, arbor, labor, 
eapor, clamor and lares, which Quintilian tells us (I. 4. § 13) 
were originally written Valesius, Fusius, arbos, labos, vapos, clamos, 
and lases. For other changes see Lepsius (Abhandlungen, p. 12) 
and Grimm (Deutsche Gramm. I. p. 581). It is a proof of the 
more recent state of the Zend in the monuments which have 
come down to us, that the 7 has entirely superseded the / in that 
language (Burnouf Yaena, p. txxviu.). We believe with Lepsius, 
‘that the vowel 7 was anterior to the consonant r, and that the 


superfix, which marks this 7 in the middle of words before con- — 


sonants, was the same as that which, joined to the frame by a 
line of connexion, constitutes the distinct consonant {. Lep- 
sius thinks that the initial-vowels are all formed from the vowel- 
marks affixed to the consonants, and that the four nasals \¢-, 
SJ, UT, <1, were pronounced wng, ang, eng, ing respectively, and 
derived from the vowels and diphthong wu, a, é, and ¢ (Paliéographie, 


p- 16). The former assertion appears to be justified by his paleo- 


graphical comparisons, but the latter opmion is unquestionably 
erroneous in principle: it is contrary to all analogy to derive conso- 
nants from the vowels with which they are articulated; but if these 
nasals were pronounced, as he supposes, it is possible that the initial- 
vowel signs may have been derived from them, though of course this 
could not be the case if they were formed, as he has himself shown, 
from the vowel-marks appended to the consonants. The nasal 
liquids m and » are in fact modifications of the medials b and d; 
a person who has a cold in his head, or a country actor trying to 
be impressive, will always pronounce his @’s as m’s and his d’s 
as n’s. We should, therefore, expect that the m would be derived 
from the 6, and the » from the d, if the principle of association 


; 


held. This appears to have been the case in Sanserit, as will | 


be seen from comparing I 04 with Ym and Sd with TJ. 
It appears that 7 was a vowel in Sanscrit before it became a 
consonant ; how this could be may be inferred from the use of 
the / mouillé in French. It was in fact the first form of the r, or 
rather they were both produced from a sound between the two 
(like the Chinese ewl), which was the more like a vowel the 
older the language was (Lepsius Ab;andl. p. 9, 10). 

The first thing which strikes us in the Dérandgaré consonants 
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is the contrast which they present to those of the Semitic 
_ alphabet. Omitting the palatals and linguals, the former of 
which are immediately derived from the gutturals, and the latter 
peculiar to the Indian organs of speech, we have the same three 
sets of fundamental mutes as in the Hebrew alphabet. We 
remark, however, this striking difference: in the Dévandgari 
alphabet the tenues, which are most suited to the pronunciation 
of ‘those who speak the Indo-Germanic idioms, are placed first, 
the medials last. Besides, the Hindu grammarians have begun 
with those letters which are pronounced in the back part of 
the mouth, namely the throat, and have gone on through the 
others in order, ending with those letters pronounced by the 
lips. This is of course very ‘good as a technical arrangement ; 
it seems, however, that the order of creation is that given by 
the Hebrew alphabet, namely labials first, then gutturals, and 
lastly dentals. Again, it is observable that there are two orders 
of aspirates in this alphabet, sonants.as well as surds, whereas 
the Greek and Hebrew have the latter only. At first probably 
the Hebrew aspirates were, as we have shown, modifications of 
the medials, but, if we are to place any reliance on the assertions 
of modern Hebraists, they all approximate to the tenues, and 
one of them, the teth, has actually become a dental tenuis. It 
is very certain that the Greek aspirates were modifications of 
the tenues and not of the medials; nevertheless, in words of 
the same origin the Sanscrit bh, dh, are represented by the 
Greek and Latin @, f, and @: thus the Sanscrit root bhr cor- 
responds to the Greek and Latin depw, fero, and madhu to 
peOu: ph seldom occurs, and th is consistently represented by +. 
This indicates in our opinion a change in the value of the 
Dévandgaré characters, analogous to that which we have hinted 
in the case of d and ad’, m and ng; for there can be no doubt, 
that, if the tenues were really anterior to the medials in this 
alphabet, their aspirates would be first used: besides, we find 
in these secondary aspirates a continual shifting and interchange 
as well in form as in usage, which shews. that they had not 
a distinct independent existence from the first; J which is in 
form only a modification of @&] is often represented by the same 
letter in cognate languages, thus dhan=Oavw, gharma=Oeépuns 5 
&J and 2 are interchanged, thus dr and bhr both signify “to 
earry.” The aspirates of the guttural class are very seldom used, 
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but, when they are, 4h, not gh, corresponds to the Greek x, q 
as in koyyy compared with gankha; dvvy-s (ovvyos) compared — 
with nakha, &c. We think that th must have been originally — 


an assibilation rather than an aspirate of ¢. It will be shown 


in another place that the Greek ¢ or assibilated 3 is a repre-— 


sentative of a sound resembling sh or the French ch, produced 


by combining a guttural or a dental with y. Such a sound is— 


the Sansecrit ¢, which is almost always a representative, under 
a softer form, of the Greek «x, and of the Lithuanian sz which 
is pronounced in the same way as the Sanserit letter. It is 
the tendency of .all languages to soften or assibilate their hard 


sounds. We have plenty of instances of this even in the modern — 


languages of Europe; in French it is particularly common, thus 
from camera we have chambre, from audere, oser, from canis, 
chien, &c.; im England we have in the North, where the older 
Saxon is rife, kirk, wick (Alnwick), brigg, dyke, &c., which in 
the South are softened to church, wich, (Greenwich, Brom-wich- 
ham), bridge, ditch, &c. In the ancient languages the same 


thing is observable: thus the older forms preserved in Saxpu, 


lacryma; ‘xkos, immos, equus; ceca, decem; &e. are softened 
into the Sanscrit agru, acva, daca, and the Lithuanian aszara, 
aszwa, deszimtis, &c. This change of the hard pronunciation 
of ¢ has taken place without a correspondmg change of form 
in the modern Italian, and is regulated by the appearance of 
the vowels ¢ or ¢ after it. The same is the case with the g in 
English, Italian, and French. A good instance of the change 
in the pronunciation of a dental caused by the addition of ¢ or 
is furnished by our way of pronouncing such words as nation, 
revolution. Different languages have various methods of ex- 
pressing the sound sh, as resulting from an aspiration or assibi- 
lation of the gutturals and dentals: and sometimes the same 
language has several symbols for it. The Sanscrit, for instance, 


has a direct representation, or rather, two distinct signs for it; 


in other alphabets it is represented by z, 7, y, or, in the case 
of the dental, by 6. The symbol 7 often degenerates into the 
simple vowel 7, just as the symbol 7 which represents the labial 
aspirate degenerates into the vowel uw: in fact, this is the way 
m which these vowels are formed, and in this case it may be 
said, that all that part of the softened consonant which bore 
any relation to the original consonant, is lost, a phenomenon 


\ 
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_ which often presents itself in language, and which is also an 
_ explanation of the change of aspirated consonants into 4, and 
_ of their interchange with one another. We may take this op- 
_ portunity of correcting a theory which has been brought forward 
by two of the most distinguished philologers of the present day, 
and which, though highly ingenious, appears to us to rest upon 
a false principle. Grimm (Deutsche Gramm. I. p. 187) justly 
remarks that 7 :¢=v: u, and that the row of labials p, b, f, v, u 
is parallel to ‘the row of gutturals 4, g, :ch, 7, ¢3; but then he 
supposes that each of these series is derived from the vowel 
which forms the basis of it, whereas we are convinced that no 
mute was ever :detived from a vowel, still less the original mutes 
p and sé. He asks (1) why the dentals do not also rest upon 
some vowel as a basis? and (2) how we are to reconcile with 
the above parallelism, the ‘obvious analogy of ‘the row of dentals 
t, d, th, s to the row of gutturals &, g, ch, 2 and to that of the 
labials p, 6, f, »; in other words, why do the gutturals possess 
a double support, 7 and 2? Burnouf (Yacna, p. cxrv. Note 46) 
has attempted to remove the former difficulty by establishing 
from the Zend language an analogy between a and h, so that 
the dentals are derived from .a through #, according to the 
following table : 


k—a t—a p—a 
gj—4a | ae, | D— 
\y—4 Ga o—a 
y—a S—h 0—a 
i 
a a u 


To derive 4 froma is somewhat difficult ;.it is certain, on 
the contrary, that the character for a is derived in all alphabets 
from that denoting a weak breathing not amounting to 4h. 
The vowels 2 and w are formed from consonants, but it is in 
vain to attempt the establishment of a parallelism throughout 
the three orders of mutes in reference to the formation of the 
three fundamental vowels a, 7, uw. The vowel a is presumed 
in the existence ‘of every letter, and, as we have shown, assumes 
the two lighter forms of ¢, o in heavier combinations. The 
vowels 7, w are ‘of totally different origin; they are derived 
from the ultimate vocalization of weakened consonants. The 
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latter results from the vocalization of v, the weakest form of — 
the labial; the former is the common offspring of the dentals 
and gutturals, the softened dental (=¢y) and the softened guttural 
(=9y) being equally represented by 2 or 7, and equivalent to sh, 
The dental aspirate ¢2 passes at once into s; conversely we meet 
with people every day whose articulation does not admit of their 
pronouncing a final s otherwise than as th. This view of the - 
connexion between th, s, sh, y, 7 is borne out in a remarkable 
manner by the corresponding characters of the Dévandgaré 
alphabet. That sf, the sign for j, was originally the same — 
as OJ, y, is clear from XY, the older sign for gh: Q, th, 
differs from QI, ¢, only by the tail, which seems to be the — 
distinguishing mark of the s: this tail is clearly seen in @, 
and that WY, sh, originally had it, may be inferred from @, 
k-sh. The same confusion, which we have before pointed out 
in the gutturals, linguals, and dentals, seems to haye converted 
into a simple d of the dental class the figure @, which ap- 
pears from its tail to have been the assibilated d of the lingual 
class; in fact, the lower part of &, the sibilant of the lingual . 
class, is nothing more nor less than this same @. We have 
already pointed out the similarity of YH and 4; there is an 
equally striking resemblance between @, 0, and G, 2, which 
are similarly connected. The vowels i and w, which are derived 
from 7 and 2, are designated in the Dévandgart by derived 
symbols. The initials 9, 2, and 4, uw, are composed of the 
tail a and the hook 2 joined to the bar at the top by an 
unmeaning line of connexion (see Lepsius, Paldéographie, p. 16). 
The latter is the essential part of Q inverted, and the former 
is that tail which distinguishes the sibilants and Y. With 
regard to Grimm’s second question, it is to be observed that 
not only from the analogy of all languages, but also from a 
consideration of the form in Sanscrit (for @ has no frame and | 
is turned towards the right), the aspirate must be considered 
of subsequent formation. In Greek it resulted from the di- 
gamma, from the gutturals, and from s. In Zend it is 
generally derivable from the sibilant. In German it mostly 
comes from gutturals, and we may consider it as more par- 
ticularly attached to that class of consonants. As all sounds are 
of two primitive kinds, breathings or consonants, from a com- 
bination of which the aspirated consonants are produced, we may 
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consider the aspirate as the final state of an aspirated consonant. — 
In fact, consonants may be reduced to four ultimate states with- 
out becoming vowels; a dental or a guttural may become 7 (y) 
or s (4), a labial may become 7; vocalization is effected in the 
former case by converting s into /, and then omitting the aspi- 
rate, or by turning 7 into 7; in the latter by simple conversion 
of » into w. When a dental or guttural is reduced to 7, it may 
always become 7; when to s, it may always become & by visarga ; 
when a labial is reduced to v, it may always become w; and when 
a consonant is composed of s and v, it may become indifferently 
either / or j (y) from the one element, or w from the other. 

We are now prepared to discuss the various difficult points 
connected with the Greek alphabet, and to estimate the real 
value of those characters about which so much has been said. 
Tt will be found that in tltis as in other questions people have 
fruitlessly perplexed themselves with details, when a proper con- 
sideration of the principles would have disentangled all the con- 
fusion, and left no real ground for doubt or uncertainty. The 
pronunciation of the unaspirated: mutes and liquids may fairly 
be presumed to be the same as that which all nations have 
adopted for those letters; for there is no reason whatever to 
suppose the contrary. The only characters which we have to 
consider are those representing, either in their earliest or in 
their subsequent state, breathings, or aspirated, or assibilated 
consonants. These are a, ¢, (, F, », 0, 4 & v, b, xX, W- 
Of the first we have already spoken: it is simply the Aleph ¥, 
or A-kdrah 3S, stript of its breathing, and is therefore the funda-— 
mental vowel with which every consonant in the old syllabarium 
was articulated. That ¢ and v were originally pronounced with 
an aspiration is clear from their names ¢Aov, v Wudov. The 
former is, as. we have seen, derived from the Hebrew He 7, the 
sign of the aspirate, which, as the hardest breathing, is articu- 
lated with the lightest form of the fundamental vowel: this aspirate 
being omitted, the vowel’ becomes é \Aov, or the He without aspi- 
ration. We must consider y wWAor, which always retains its 
original aspirate at the beginning of a word, in ‘connexion with 
F the most troublesome letter of the old Greek alphabet. 

It has been shown, that, in name and form, F, the vaw or 
digamma, corresponds to the Hebrew Vav, as H does to Cheth 
and @ to Teth. It also appears that these three. Hebrew cha- 
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racters were originally the aspirated medials, though subsequently 
they approached nearer to the tenues. 
speech were, from the first, more favorable to the tenues, and 
therefore we must consider their aspirated mutes as belonging 
to that order, for they had not two orders of aspirates like 
the Indians. In general, as we have before stated, the Greeks 
had no great predilection for rough breathings, and as the 
language advanced from its oldest to its most classical written 
state, it lost most of those which it originally possessed. When 
e, which was the mark of aspiration in the Semitic alphabet, 
was converted into the symbol of a vowel, H,. which in the 


same alphabet was the aspirate of the guttural order, was used — 


for the simple aspirate, and a new symbol y was introduced as 
the aspirate of the guttural tenuis « or ©. The F, too, must 
have been originally the aspirate of the labials, namely bf or ph, 
but it assumed a different value, fell out of use, degenerated 
into a breathing, or was vocalized into v and therefore @ was 
introduced as the proper aspirate of the labial tenuis. It is 


not our intention to tire the reader’s patience with an enume- — 


ration of the various opinions which have been entertained with 
regard to the digamma: the scholars who have written about 
it, have for the most part been unable to avail: themselves of. 
the resources of comparative philology, by the aid of which: 
alone we can hope to solve the problem, and therefore our 


knowledge of the subject has advanced but little since the: 


point was first mooted by Bentley’. It will be far better in 


_ this place to state plainly and at once what are the results. to: 


1. This great scholar was the first to | doctrine’: it is merely a set of rough 


discover the traces of a lost digamma in 
the frequent occurrence of an hiatus in 
Homer. It has been made a matter of 
complaint by continental scholars: that so 
little is known of Bentley’s opinion about 
the digamma., An edition of Homer, with 
his marginal notes, was- lent to Heyne by 
Trinity College, Cambridge, but not the 
copy-book in which he had written his 
views on the subject more at length.. This 
manuscript is not, as Thiersch calls. it 
(Gr. Gr. § cu xi1.), ‘a full and elaborate 
treatise, in which he goes through the di- 
gammated words in alphabetical order and 
overthrows all apparent objections to his 


notes, in which the words supposed to have: 
had the digamma are enumerated, the pas- 
sages in which they appear copied out, and, 
in some cases, the necessary emendations 


are suggested. But there is a total absence: 


of order or arrangement, and it is not fit 
for publication. 


pears to be of any value-or interest, as well 
to show hew little could be done for the 
doctrine of the Greek alphabet without the 
aid of comparative philology, as to afford 
another proof how far Bentley was in 
advance of lis age in this as in other 
points. . 


We have given, in an 
appendix to this chapter, all of it that ap-. 


The Greek organs of 
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which a comparison with the cognate languages has enabled us 
to arrive, results consistent not only with themselves, but also 
with all that the ancient writers have told us with regard to™ 
the power and functions of this letter, and with the phenomena 
which it presents in the Greek language. In all the languages 
of the Indo-Germanic family we find in some of the most common 
and important words, as well at the beginning as in the middle, 
traces more or less distinct of a letter compounded of the two 
consonants, one of which represents the guttural, the other the 
labial, in its ultimate state. These two consonants are s (some- 
times reduced to 4), and w; and from their combination, and 
the different changes which they separately and together admit 
of, arises that great variety of letters which are etymologically 
traced to an original identity. In by far the greater number 
of cases this se or he represents an union of the original 
guttural and labial 4p; in those cases where a dental makes 
its appearance, it must be considered as having arisen, by a 
fault of articulation, from the sibilant. The regular series of 
transitions, which such a combination of the guttural and labial 
would present, may easily be described: the guttural may be 
represented by 4, 9, 9, j, 8, 2; the labial by p, b, v; and these 
sets of letters may be permuted with one another to any extent. 
Then, either the one or the other may be dropt, and the 
remaining one vocalized into ¢ (y) or w, according as the one 
retained is the guttural or labial. This process will be best 
shown by numerous examples. The root of the reflexive or 
relative pronoun (which we shall show to be the same in a 
future chapter) is properly 4pa or kea in all the Indo-Germanic 
languages. This appears as pwy in Breton, as qvis, qvi, svus 
(suwus) in Latin, as sea in Sanscrit, as ode’ in Greek, as heas 
in Gothic, as guilk in Old Scotch, and, by a change of the 
letter, as who in modern English. By an omission of the labial 


1. This word alone might have suf- | which alone we are acquainted, the di- 
ficed to teach our Greek scholars that the | gamma very seldom makes its appearance 
digamma was occasionally something more | as a double letter, yet the guttural element 
than a mere labial breathing. In such | is as often retained as the labial, as we may 
lines as IInAeidns dé caxos dad Féo (hvéo | see, among other things, in the number of 
or opéo) xerpi maxery (Iliad xx. 260) it | words originally digammated which are 
is clear that the digamma represents a | written with a y in Hellenic. To look 
double consonant. It is, however, gene- | for the digamma in its full form we must 
rally true that in the Hellenismus, with | go back to the old Pelasgian language. 
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element, this becomes si, softened into ya or hardened into ha; 
in Sanscrit, ds, «os, €, %, in Greek, se in Latin, in English who 
(when pronounced foo), and in French que (pronounced ke) &e. 
By an omission of the guttural element it becomes in Greek zig, 
gov, &c., in German wer, in English what (pronounced wat), &e. 
Similar changes are the following ; Sanscrit ¢vd (¢van), Zend ¢pan, 
old Persian ¢paka', Russian sabac, Greek kvwv, with a loss of 
the labial canis, with a softening of the guttural chien, with a 
substitution of the aspirate (the labial bemg only retained in 
the vowel w) hund: Latin eqvus, Zend agpa, Lithuanian aszwa ; 
by assimilation. to. the guttural txcos; by assimilation to the 
labial Yarzos; by omission of the labial, Scandinavian oek; by — 
softening the guttural, Erse each: Sanscrit svddu, Latin suavis, 
(the dental being omitted as. bellum from duellum); by omission 
of the labial and substitution of the aspirate for s, 4dvs: San- 
serit ¢vacura, Gothic swathra, Russian svekor, German schwager 
Welsh chwegrwn; by omission of the labial socer, by substi- 
tution of the aspirate exupos: Sanscrit svapna; by aspiration 
of the s and vocalization of the v, tavos: by omission of the - 
labial somnus: Sanserit seid, Gothic hweits, English sweat; by 
vocalization of the labial swdor; by aspiration and vocalization 
vwp; by aspiration and omission of the labial idpws, &e. In 
comparing the Romance languages with the Teutonic, we find 
labial w represented either by a combination of the guttural — 
and vocalized labial gu, or by the guttural g only: thus from 
wer, war we have guerra, guerre; from ward, guardire, guarder; 
from warrant, guarantir; from Wilhelm, William, Guzllawme; 
from wehr-wolf, loup-garou; from weise, guise; from opyé, vespa, 
wespe, guépe, &e. It is also remarked that Neriosengh, who 
translated into Sanscrit the Pehlvi version of the Yaena, re- 
presents the Zend v by the Sanscrit ghv or gv; thus for véhu- 
man6, havam, cavangh he writes. gheahmana, haguana, caguamgha 
(Burnouf apud Lepsium, Abhandlungen, p.100, Note). Similarly — 

the old Persian name Hystaspes, which is probably the Greek 
representative of the sound Hvistaspes, appears as Gushtasp m 
the more modern Persian historians, but as Viéstdécpa im the 


1. Herod. I. 110. ovvoua O& TH yu- | Mado. Justin. 1.4. Nutrici Spaco post- 
paki iv TH suvoikee, Kuvas, Kata tiv | ea nomen fuit, quia canem Perse sic vocant. 
"EXAjvev yA@ooav’ Kata 6é THY Mnyoixyv, | ode, 6 Kiwv mapa Tépoas. Gramm. 
Srakw’ THY yap Kiva Kadéovet oraKka apud Hermann, de Em. gr. Gr. rat. p. 434. 
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_ Zend books (Burnouf Yacna p. cv). The following are in- 
stances of the improper substitution of dentals for combinations 
of this sort: the Russian svera, Lettish svehrs, old Prussian 
svirs becomes fera in Latin by the omission of the guttural 
. element, unless, as Mr Winning supposes (Manual, p. 83), the 
Latin f had a pronunciation approximating to this compound : 
in the Greek @yp, the guttural sibilant has passed into the 
dental, by a false articulation such as we often hear in English, 
and similar to that by which cadacca (from dds, sal) has be- 
come Oadacca, &c.: this becomes the tenuis-dental in the Ger- 
man thier (pronounced éeer), and the medial-dental in the English 
deer, Anglo-Saxon deor: other instances of the same corruption 
are furnished: by zis, te &c. compared with xe, wou, ds, sa, 
qvis, &e., and téccapes compared with ricvpes, chatur, qvatvor, 
&e. This is also the right way of accounting for such double 
forms as @Aav, Oda; PriBw, OriBw ; pra, O@X1a; which 
Thiersch (Gr. Gr. §. cu. 9) supposes to have arisen from the 
union of @ and @, on the analogy of Op, which, however, 
has no real existence, but is only assumed by the author of 
the Htymologicum Magnum (p. 451, 13) to be the original form 
of Onp, as deduced from POeipw, according to the second deri- 
vation which he proposes. It appears, then, that where there 
has been at the first a combination of two letters, one of the 
guttural, the other of the labial class, this compound is repre- 
sented in the cognate languages by any letter which can serve 
as a substitute for either of the elements, or by a combination 
of any two of such substitutes. Now, those words which 
are said to be affected with the digamma present continual 
variations from the guttural to the labial and vice versa, 
and .also in very many cases exhibit a combination of letters 
belonging to both orders. We may therefore infer con- 
versely, that this digamma was originally a compound of 
the guttural and labial, presenting, however, one at least 
of the elements in its ultimate state, or in the nearest ap- 
proach to vocalization. Comparative philology has shown us 
how such a combination may stand in one language for a simple 
labial or guttural in another, generally for a labial; and the 
examination of the Greek alphabet in its relation to the Semitic, 
has: enabled us to perceive that the Greek digamma occupies 
the same place as the labial » in the Hebrew syllabarium. We 
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must, then, conclude that the articulation of the older Greeks 
necessitated a substitution of this compound sound for the He-— 
brew vau, just as the Sanscrit translator Neriosengh substituted. 
gv for the Zend v. The Persian or High German element which 
prevailed over the Sclavonian in the Greek language expelled: 
this hard sound and the sibilants from the beginnings of words, 
and substituted a simple aspirate, just as we see in the Zend 
language as compared with the Sanscrit, and in this way the 
real digamma vanished from the pronunciation of the Greek 
language, and was consequently omitted in the writing. The 
letters, which most generally represent a lost digamma in Greek, _ 
are (3, , and v from the labial class, the sibilant, aspirate, and'— 
ry from the gutturals, and the combination od. If « ever stood 
in its place it must be as a substitute for y, as in the Prus-. 
sian pronunciation of yott for Gott, &c., and if we are to con- 
sider BadAw, Baxyos as identical with iaddw, ‘laxyos (Thiersch, — 
) cra. 9), the only way of explaining the translation is, by sup- 
posing that these words originally began with a digamma, or 
a sound composed of guttural and labial, and that (6 is the: 
representative of the labial, « of the guttural element. There 
are traces of such a compound sound in “laxyos, a8 we see 
from the fact, that the cognate words iayw, iayy, are always. 
digammated when they appear in Homer. And with regard to 
ia\A\w likewise, we see traces of the labial, which in BaddAw 
appears by itself, in the form @iaAdw (See Aristoph. Vesp. 1348. 
Pax 434, Hesych. epiaddev. éwexeipnoer, npiadev), and simi- 
larly » in the German qual, qualm. In Cady the « is represented 
by ¢, as is often the case. The vowel o occasionally stands for 
the digamma, just as o has the force of w in our “one,” or 
the French oiseau. Thus the name of the town Oaxus, in Crete,. 
is spelt Fa€os on the old coins (Mionnet, Vol. m. p. 263); and. 
we find Favéiwy in an inscription from the neighbourhood of Teos_ 
(Béckh Corpus Inscript. u. p, 638). The name is said to point 
to the ruggedness of the place, and to be derived from Faryvuse 
(Steph. Byz. v. ” Oakos—rtuvés de ca TO KaT aK pNAvov elvat Tov 
ToTOv’ KaXovat yap TOUS TOLOVTOUS TOTFOUS akous, ka0arrep 
kal nuets aryuous). The initial o in the digammated words oikos, 
oivos does not appear to be a representative of the digamma 
which was prefixed to the whole word as it stands. By com- 
paring Fo:cos with the Sanscrit vécan, Latin vicus, and Fozvos 


P fi¢ 
hs . 
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with the Latin vénwm, we infer that the o is merely a guna of 
the root vowel in each word. The same is probably the case 


with ofda also; it appears, from a comparison with the Latin 


vidi, Sanscrit véda (root vid); 2nd per. sing. oic@a, Sanscrit véttha, 
Zend vaéstq (Burnouf Yagna p. ecccur, note 315); 1st per. plur. 
Zouev, Sanscrit vidmas, that the diphthong in the singular is a guna 
of the root, and that the initial 7, which belongs to the root, is 
absorbed (See Pott Htymol. Forsch. I. p. 246 foll.). When the 


dental sibilant @ appears as a substitute for the digamma, it re- 


sults from false articulation, as we have shown above. 

The Latin language, in which the Sclavonian element was 
not, as in the Greek, overpowered by the introduction of High 
German ingredients, retained the digamma sound to the last, 
though the Greek figure was not introduced until the reign of 
Claudius, and then again disused (Quintil. I. 7. § 26. XII.10. § 29. 
comp. Tacitus Annal. XI. 14). This digamma sound is attributed 
by the ancient writers, not to the letter F, which so nearly re- 
sembles the Greek digamma in form (the only difference in the 
digamma introduced by Claudius being, that it was inverted), 
but to the letter w or v, when used as a consonant, in which 
case it seems to have had the sound of our w, as appears 
from the following passages. Dionysius of Halicarnassus (I. c. xx. 
p- 52 Reiske). kau didoact auTots X#pia—ra mept THY lepav 
Aimvyv, ev ois nv Td Woda EXWOH, A VUV, KATA Tov apxatov 
THs diad€xTov TpoTrov, Ou-édea ovouaceTat. ones rap mY ‘Tous 
dpxators "Edger, ws TA ToNNAs mporBéva Tov OVORAT Ws OTOo wv 
at apxal amo povnevtov eryivovTo, THY ov cvrXAaByv € evi oTOoOl- 
xelw ypaponeryy. TOUTO © HV domep yaupe Ourrais eé7i piav 
opOnv emivevryvijevov Tats mAaryias, ws Fedévn, kai Favaé, Kat 
Fotkos, Kai Favip, kat qoAXNa TowavTa. Julian (Orat. XI. p. 71, 
edit. Spanheim). "Everot dé ota TO mpooev wovoUaCovTO, vuv 
dé 740, Pwraiwy tds odes eXovTon, TO Mev eCapxiis Ovom“a 
aedCoust Bpaxeia mpooOynn ypauparos ev apxii THs emTwvu- 
plas. ott 0€ avTou oupohov _Xapaxrap cis. ovouaCovar oe 
avtov OY, Kat XpwvTat avtt tov BHTA, modAakis 1 POT TVvEv= 
gews oipal Twos Evexa Kal idcoTNTOs yAWTTys. Priscian (p. 560). 
Habebat autem hec F litera hunc sonum quem nune habet U loco 
consonantis posita. Quintilian (I. 4. § 7). Desintne nobis necessarice 
litere—ut in his, Srruvus, et Uvicus, olicum digamma desidera- 
tur. (XII. 10. § 29). Morice quoque liter, qua seRUUM, CERUUM- 
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que dicimus, etiamsi forma a nobis repudiata est, vis tamen nos ipsa 
persequitur. From these passages we see that the later writers 
considered the digamma only in its labial element. It appears, 
however, from Quintilian, that there was another Latin letter, 
F, which represented the digamma in form and name, which 
occupied the same place in the Roman alphabet, and which cor- 
responded to the older power of the Greek digamma, in com- 
bining, as it would seem, a sibilant with the labial. Quintilian 
says (I. 4. ) 14), that fordewm and fedus were written instead of 
hordeum and hedus in old Latin: quin rorpEUM, Faposque (di- 
cebant), pro aspiratione vav velut simili litera utentes: nam contra 
Greeci aspirare solent (P), ut pro Fundanio Cicero testem; qui pri-— 
mam ejus literam dicere non posset, irridet. Again he says (XII. 10. 
) 27, 29), that it was a great disadvantage to the Roman to have 
only V and F instead of the Greek Y and ©, quibus mille apud 
eos (Grecos) dulcius spirant.—Nam et illa que est. sexta nostrarum, 
pone non humana voce, vel omnino non voce potius, inter discrimina 
dentium efianda est: que etiam cum vocalem proaima accessit quassa 
quodammodo, utique quoties aliquam consonantem frangit, ut in hoe 
tpso FRANGIT, multo fit horridior. From these passages Mr Win- 
ning has inferred, as we have already mentioned, that: the Latin 
f corresponded to the Lithuanian or Sclavonian double conso- 
nant sv or zw. He is also inclined to suppose that two dis- 
tinct sounds were represented by the Latin /; one corresponded 
to the Greek @, and was used in words connected with the 
Greek, such as fero, fama, &c.: the other, this double sound, ap- 
pears only in words to which the Greeks have no corresponding 
forms, as in fariolus, fasena, &e., i which the 7 was subsequently 
changed to 4 (Manual, p. 266). We are willing to adopt. the 
former opinion, that f was, at least originally, a double sound, 
consisting of a sibilant and a labial: from the manner in which 
Quintilian speaks of it, there must have been something very 
peculiar about the Latin f, and the description, which he gives 
of its pronunciation would of itself lead us to suppose a sort 
of sibilation. But we are sure that it never approximated to 
the Greek @; Quintilian most expressly tells us so, and the fact is 
clear from the following phenomena which are applicable to words 
connected with the Greek, as well as to the other words in which 
f appears. That the Greek @ is a distinct ph, as in shepherd, 
and that it is not equivalent in sound to the Sanscrit bf, which, 
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3 as well as the Latin f, etymologically corresponds to it (com- 
_ pare the Greek and Latin roots du, fu, with the Sanscrit equi- 
_ valent bhi), appears from reduplications dike méduxa, and from 
contacts like Sargw. That the Latin + and f are cognate sounds, 
and have nothing in common with thé Latin 6, p, or with the 
Greek 8, 7, d, is clear from the fact that © and / may be 
immediately preceded by x; which is always changed into m 
before the other letters: compare -conferre, -conviva, with combi- 
bere, componere, imprimis, éuBarrew, eurras, aupi (Pott, Htymol. 
Forsch. 1. p. 79). In our opinion, the letters f and 7 in Latin 
corresponded, in the time of Quintilian, to 4v and w respectively ; 
at all events, the former was an originally compound sound 
made up of a guttural (whether under the form of a sibilant 
or an aspirate), and a labial; for we hold that no labial can 
pass directly into a guttural, but that, in every instance where 
this has apparently occurred, the labial has been originally con- 
nected with a guttural: thus fircus must have been hvircus or 
svircus (Sanscrit vrkas, Zend vehrkas) before it could become 
hireus, or lirpus, and we think that the change of Latin words 
which to the last began with f, into / in the Romance languages, 
is a proof, that to the last f contained some guttural element ; 
thus the Norman hawk stands for falco ; hors, in French, represents 
the Latin forts, which is fuori in modern Italian (compare guerra 
and guerre); and the Spanish hacer, hambre, hado, higo, hijo, 
hilo, hermoso, humo, hoja, hongo, huesa (hvesa), hurto, are the modern 
substitutes for the Latin facere, fames, fatum, jficus, filius, filum, 
formosus, fumus, folium, fungus, fossa, furtum. We are aware 
that Grimm thinks there is a real connexion between the labial 
and the sibilant and aspirate s, 4. ‘I infer,” says he, (Deutsche 
Gramm. |. p. 581) “the intimate connexion of the three breathings 
e, h, s, partly from the change of e into é (p. 91), of aw into 6 
(p. 94), which takes place before them, partly from the interchange 
of & and v, w (p. 148, 403), h ands (p. 318, 416), and the 
contact of the aspiration with the assibilation (th, ts, z); be- 
tween v, w, and s there is no immediate interchange; A and 2, 
the softest of all consonants, occasionally, fall off without sub- 
stitution, even when they stand at the beginning, and especially 
before liquids.” It is strange that this great philologer should 
not have perceived that the arguments, which he has drawn from 
the vocalization of the German languages, rather prove the union 
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of a guttural and labial in these cases than the identity of the 


guttural and labial elements: the change of e into é=ce before 
e, h, s, is an absorption of 2, the guttural element of the diph- 


a 





1 


thong, into the following guttural element 4, s, or into the — 


guttural element combined with and presumed in the w, and it 
is for this reason that the labial part of the w is often dropt 


in this case, the change of the diphthong remaining as a trace _ 


of the guttural part of the compound sound: conversely the 


change of aw into 6=00 before the same letters, shows a corre- 
sponding loss of the guttural in #, s, the labial part being alone 


retained. Grimm admits that there is no immediate interchange ~ 
between the v(w) and s, and that » and # (which is only a~ 


further reduction of s) sometimes fall off without leaving any 
traces: this is a proof that a compound like o=se might become 
either 4, s, or v, not that these letters are themselves identical. 
‘The fact is, as we have before mentioned, that Grimm has not 
a proper notion of the origin and value of the vowels 2, w, which, 
‘we have shown, are the vocalization of 7 and », the ultimate 


forms of the mutes, the former being the point of convergence 


to the gutturals and dentals, the latter to the labials. The 
name v wWAov, and the fact that this letter never appears at 
the beginning of a word without a rough breathing, show how 
natural the union of the aspirate and labial are to some articu- 
lations; this vowel is to the present day pronounced like w by the 


Greeks even before consonants, and the analogy of the Sanscerit — 


language, in which 7 and w are always pronounced as the con- 
sonants ¥, © before vowels, even when they form part of the 
diphthongs é, 6, as well as the testimony of the old Grammarians, 
assures us that the Greek v was 2, or rather hv, before it was 
w, and that « was y or g before it was 7. 

We may now leave the digamma, or rather its labial element, 
and direct our attention to the sibilants, the aspirate, and the 
vowel « considered as the ultimate state of the gutturals and ~ 
dentals. The gutturals are softened as follows; & into ch, sh, s: 
g ito 7, sh: the dentals thus; ¢ into th, sh, s: d into sh. 
These changes may also be produced by subjoining to each 
guttural and dental the letter y(¢), and pronouncing the com- 
bined letters as one: the sound which results in each case is sh. 
As, then, this softening might have been effected by the addition 
of 7, if that vowel had existed, conversely the vowel ¢ not having 


{ 


. 
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, naturally sprung from this change of the aspi- 
_ rates of the dental and guttural orders, the aspirated dental or 
guttural element being omitted; just as the vowel uw arose from 
a similar softening of the aspirate of the labial order, the aspirated 
Tabial element being omitted. The Greek ( remains as a repre- 
sentative of the guttural or dental combined with i(y), as will 
hereafter be shown. In the mean time it is sufficient to state 
that it appears, from the forms of the comparative’ and of the 
verb conjugation*, and from other phenomena in Greek*, that ¢ 
was equivalent to xy, yyy, zy, cy; we know from the analogy of 
modern languages that these sounds may be equivalent to sh, and 
it is clear from the words of Dionysius of Halicarnassus (de 
Compos. c. 14. p. 81, Reiske) that ¢ must have been sometimes 
pronounced like sh=dy=gy. He sayS—r puoy ce Tay aor 
ypauuarov, a én Gumka KaheiTat, To € madXov nouver Thy 
axory TeV ETE pw. TO uev yap E cia TOU kK, TO Ce Vv; ua 
Tov =, Tov cupryuoy arocicwst, Wirev ovTev auorepwr. 
TOUTO NOVXA T@® wvevuaTt CacuveTat, Kai EoTt TOV Op"o- 
‘yevav ‘yevvaworarov. It has also the value od, which is its 
‘representative im certain dialects, and its place in the alphabet 
shows that it must have been considered originally as a modifi- 
eation of 6. The vowel ; is placed next to 0, the simple aspirate 
of z or 6, because it is the last result of the softening of those 
detters. In some cases a Greek 6 represents a Sanscit y, as m 


’ 





oa ee — Se eee 


When the Greek ¢ stands as a representative of the guttural 
im its softened state (thus, (aw corresponds to the Sanserit 
Jjtvami, Sclavon. schiri, which contains the resolved digamma jr, 
as appears from the Lithuanian gywrs=virus, gywenti=ciro, Gothic 
gvits=virus), it is equivalent to the Zend z, which was nearly 
our j, as appears from the circumstance that Neriosengh uses the 
Sanserit 7 as a transcription of this letter: thus he writes 
Akuramajdasya, “‘of Ormuzd”, and Jjisnijanda, “the Zend, or 
book called Yacna”, Majdazasnyah, “the Mazdaiasnas™ (Burnouf, 
Yacna, p. xv). In related words this Zend letter stands for 
the Greek x, yy, or x, or for a Latim and Sanserit 4 when 
that letter represents a strong guttural breathing: the following 
imstances are given by Burnouf ( Yacna, p. -xxxt.): 


1. Book Il. Chap. 2. | 3% Book III. Chap. 1. 
2. Book IV. Chap. 4. | 


A a ge ES a, ae oe 
et ve Ce 
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Sanscrit. Greek. 

mih. Latin, méngo. opixw.  —- miz. 

hima. hiems. Xetua. zyao. 

hansa. Gothic, gans. x7". 

b-himi. Latin, pie) Yaual, . 2eM. 
Gothic, gaui. 

hrdaya. |Latin, cor. Kapoia, 
|Gothic, hairt6. 

aham. {Latin, ego. ery. azem. 
Weapoe th. 

hasta. hand. Kelp. zasta. 
Latin, pre-hend-ere. 

mahat. magnus. meyas. = Maz. » 
‘ais mikels. 

hari. Latin, viridis. wypos. —_zatri. 


The reader will be careful to distinguish from this appearance 
of the #4 in Sanscrit and Latin those cases in which the initial 


aspiration appears in Greek as the representative of a sibilant in’ — 
those languages. We have already shown, from the form of the — 


character in the Dévandgar? alphabet, that / is not an original 
letter. It has, however, two sounds. According to one it is a 
hard guttural breathing, and stands as the representative either 


of an original guttural consonant or of the digamma. In this — 


use it may stand either at the beginning or in the middle of a 
word in Latin, Sanscrit, or Low German, and it frequently re- 
sumes its original form in certain combinations. It is this ’ 


which corresponds to the Zend z=7. ‘To the mstances given. 


above we may add the following: Sanscrit root vah, Latin 
weh-it, vec-sit, vec-tus, vac-ca, Foy-os, Foyevew, avy-yv, Zend 
eaz-aiti, Sclavonian vezeti, Lithuanian vezu, vessti; Latin trah- 


ere, trac-si, German trag-en, Lithuanian traukti ; Latin hostis q 


from fostis (=svostis or hvostis), German gosts; Gothic haupit, 
Latin caput, kep-ary 3 Latin homin (homo), Gothic guma, old 
High German 4omo, Lithuanian zmones, old Prussian smunents ; 
Latin hortus, Gothic. gards, Old High German karti, yopros ; 
Gothic taihun, déxa, Sansecrit daca, &c. From this it is clear 
that the strong # is the immediate representative of the 
digamma or of a primitive guttural; that it is harder and 


more original than j=z (Zend) appears from the use of the - 


. fey t ¥ 
ae Se Oe ae a ek 


Pek? 
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latter in reduplications from roots beginning with the hard 4, as 
in jahimi, juhéiva, &c.; compare chakéra, bibharmi, &ce. The 
_ other sound of / is merely a weakening of the sibilant, similar to 
the visargah at the end of a word, and generally makes its ap- 
_ pearance at the beginning of the word. This breathing, as a 
_ substitute for s, is consistently found in languages of the Indo- 
_ Germanic family, which we infer from other reasons to be more 
recent than others of the same family in which the corresponding 
words begin with s: its appearance may, therefore, be used as 
an argument to prove that languages, of which we do not know 
_ the age from other sources, are recent in comparison with those 
_ which present the initial s. We have / for s in Greek as com- 
pared with Latin and Sanscrit, in Welsh as compared with Erse, 
and im Zend as compared with Sanscrit: now we have reason to 
believe, independently of this, that Greek (in one element at least) 
and Welsh are younger than Latin or Sanscrit and Erse re- 
spectively: we therefore conclude that Zend is younger than 
Sanscerit, or belongs, at least in one element, to the High Iranian 
class. The following are a few instances out of a great number 
which might be collected. 


More ancient languages with s. More recent languages with h. 
ee 
Sanscrit. Latin or Erse. Zend. Greek. Welsh. 
Gothic. 
sd. 82. st. ha. i. hi. 
saptan. sibun. secht. hapta. éxra. 
gran 
{sam. simul. ham. cya. evo. 
fees eae 
sal. salan. ans. halen. 
svapnas. ae suan. vrvos. hyn. 
ed 
svar. sol. fsavl. hvaré. (Atos.) fheol. 
|sornean. tare 
santi. sunt. henti. 
es 


The letter €, which is a direct union of the guttural « or 
| a with the sibilant, does not require much notice; in Sanscrit 
_ it is often represented by the softer form sh, just as « is almost 
j 9 


~~ ig? 5 ~ 


~~ 
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consistently represented by ¢. The explanation of this is not_ 
difficult. We shall show immediately that, when an aspirate or 
sibilant is combined with a consonant, it very often changes 
its place, that is, it may stand either before or after the con- 
sonant. Thus, the root of the relative pronoun, which is so in 
Sanscrit and Greek, is gv in Latin, fo in Gothic, but wh in 
English ; and p = dr becomes 74 in Latin. Similarly € = xs, which - 
is hs in Gothic, became sh in Sanscrit, so as to correspond in 
power to the Semitic Shin, the name of which its common de- 
nomination & seems to represent. The same has been the ease 
with Wy (Bekk. Anecd. p. 815). It has been mentioned above, — 
that &¢ seems to have come as a substitute for the Dorie cav, — 
the older representative of Shin. The Latin 2 seems frequently 
to have lost the 4-sound altogether, as in Ulywes compared with 
‘Ocvcceus, riva compared with é-pid-s, é-pi(w, &e. | 
We must now show how H, the old mark of the aspiration in 
Greek, came to be used as a sign for the long e, the first half 
of it bemg alone retained to denote the rough breathing. It 
is an etymological principle of great importance, that an aspi-. 
rated short vowel is equivalent to an unaspirated long one. To 
this may be added another principle of equal importance and 
fundamentally the same, that an initial digamma or aspirated 
labial, represented by the secondary vowels 7 or w, may be placed 
behind the initial vowel so as to form a diphthong, or even be 
transferred to the second syllable of the word. Of both principles 
we have the followmg imstances in the Greek language itself, and 
from one root eAx in éAxw, which begins properly with the 
digamma, and of which we shall speak more at length im a sub- 
sequent chapter. From this root we have 7#\exrpov for édxTpor, 
nrakata and nAakaty for edxra and édxry, and wrak for orE 
according to the first principle, and avAa& for the same word, 
according to the second’. The second principle is very frequently © 
applied in transitions from Greek to Sanscrit: thus we have m 
Sanscrit dévas = OeFos (dhévos) ; ékataras (aikataras) = exarepos ; 
the Sanscrit éka = aika is yak 1 modern Persian, and the San- 
scrit védmi (= vaidmi), phéna (= phaina), ¢véta (= ¢raita) cor- 
respond to the Sclavonic jemi, pjena, svjet. But it is not at 
all uncommon in Greek: thus from the last mentioned root (éxas, 
Sanserit ¢has, Latin @quus and secus,) we have evndos for éxndos, © 


1. Buttmann Mythol. II. p. 355 foll. 
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_ a change which it is certainly not necessary to account for by 
_ the supposition of two digammas, as Thiersch and Buttmann have 
supposed. The gloss in Hesychius (yéyxadov, jovyov), which 
would seem to point to a form FéFxados, is evidently wrong 
from its position between yeas and yexaa in that vocabulary : 

we should read -yéxadov with Guyet. Sometimes the digamma, 
which should have begun the word, was transferred not only to a 
place behind the first vowel, but even to the beginning of the 
second syllable, as in the following instance: odos = Fodos, “full” 
_ became first ovdos = OFos, then OAFos, as we see in dAGos and 
oABayytov (as it should be read in Hesychius, s. v. evadourov) 
from ovAy and yéw. ,The same principle explains the shifting 
of the aspirate in such cases as éyw (‘eh-ho) é&w (hek-so), Tpéexw 
(trek-ho), OpeEw (threk-so), &e. We conceive then that the adoption 
of H as the sign for the long vowel 7=@, is due to the fact 
that é was actually considered as equivalent to @. The vowel y 
actually contains, in many cases, not merely the common rough 
breathing, but also the digamma fv, and even the softened dental 
or guttural dy, 7, as in éruany for eruryav, or, when aspirated 
at the beginning of the word, as in iepos for diuduepos, &e. This 
j or y is also represented by e in the middle of a word, as in 
Toews = TOAYws; and we often find that &é presumes a single 
e preceded by some guttural breathing (Buttman Ausfiihri. Sprl. 
§ 112, 17. Anm. 23)'. We shall not be surprised, therefore, 
to find that y is also in many cases the representative of ¢é: 

thus déeXos is another form of dios and idee, of non 3—ava- 
AveTat "you 9 H Els OVO Ee, WS mapa TW Toit h dcedov 0 
em onud r eyevay KQL guvalpEerTat wavw Ta ovo €€ els TO > 
ws To Hoce, non (Schol. Dionys. Thr. p. 797). The form of w 
shows that it is a similar combination of 60. 


(8) Interchange of mutes in the Greek and cognate lan- 
guages. 

We now come to, the third subject of inquiry which we have 
proposed to ourselves in this chapter—the changes which take 
place in the mutes or fundamental consonants of related words 
in the different languages of the Indo-Germanic family. The 
liquids generally remain unaltered in the corresponding words, 
and the breathings we have already considered. It has been 


1. Compare éépo7 with the Sanscrit varsha, 


9—2 
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perceived that the changes of the mutes, which were once thought 
so capricious, follow a very striking law, which was first pointed 
out, in its application to the Greek (Latin, Sanscrit), the Gothic, 

and Old High German, by that admirable philologer James Grimm 

(Deutsche Gramm. I. p. 584 foll.), and which may justly be con- 

sidered as one of the most fruitful discoveries ever made in the 

province of language. This law has been extended by Bopp, - 
(Vergl. Gramm. p. 78 foll.) to the Zend and Lithuanian. The 

following table will afford the best explanation of the law: 


Labials. Dentals. Gutturals. — 
Greek, (Latin, Sanscrit), p b-f- tt & DRMTR ger 
‘Gothic, i, pb th ae ae 
Old High German, boo fp) ds Bae och 
bie | 
Greek, (Latin, Sanscrit). Gothic. Old High German. 

Tenuis, Aspirate, Medial, 

Medial, Tenuis, Aspirate, 

Aspirate. Medial. Tenuis. 


It must be remarked, that the Gothic aspirate to which 
the Greek tenuis corresponds, is not ch, for that combination . 
does not exist in Gothic, but either 4 or g with a strong gut- 
tural aspiration. The same remark applies to the Latin, which 
however, consistently employs the strong 4 for the Greek y 
(see above, p. 128.) In Old High German, 0} is superseded by 
%, a circumstance which has also taken place in the modern Greek 
and other languages, and instead of th we have z= t¢s, by assi- 
bilation instead of aspiration. 

The followmg exemplification of the law is taken with some 
slight modification from Bopp; we have subjomed his comparison 
of the Zend and Lithuanian, with the languages included in 
Grimm’s law: 


Sanscrit. Greek. Latin. Gothic. Old High German. . 
A , ° A 

pada-s,  7o0-0s, pedis, fotus, VU0L, 

panchan, wépr7e, quingue, jimf, vinf, 
A , , 

purnd,  mw)Aé€os, plenus, Sulls, vol, 

pitr, TATNPs pater, fadrein (pl.) vatar, 

wpare, UTED, super, ufar, ubar, 

bhang,  Fpnry-vu-u, frango, brikan, préchan, 


bhratr, dpatwp, _ frater, bréthar, pruoder, 


iar. 
—— , 
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Sanscrit. 
bhr, 
kapala, 
évam, 
trayas, 
antara, 
danta-m, 
dvau, 
dakshina, 
uda, 
evan, 
krdaya, 
aksha, 
acru, 
pacu, 
cvacura, 
dacan, 
jna, 
ati, 
janu, 
mahat,, 
hansa, 
hyas, 
lih. 
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Greek. 

, 
Pepa, 

rd 

Kear 

P 4> 
TU, 
TELS, 
co 
€TEVOS 
40 re y 
ooovTa, 


Ovo, 


Latin. 

Jero, 
caput, 
ti, 

tres, 
alter, 
dentem, 
duo, 
dextra, 
wnda, 
canis, 
cor, 
ogvulus, 
lacrima, 
pecus, 
socer, 
decem, 
gnosco, 
genus, 
genu, 
magnus, 
anser, 
heri, 


lingo. 


Gothic. 
baira, 
haubith, 
thu, 
threis, 
anthar, 
thuntus, 
teat, 
tathsv6, 
vate, 
hunths, 
hairté, 
augo, 
tagr, 

Sathu, 
svaihra, 
tathun, 
kan, 
kunt, 
knut, 
mikils, 
gans, 
gistra, 


largo. 
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Qid High German. 
pire, 
houpit, 
du, 
dri, 
andar, 
sand, 
suéné, 
xesawa, 
wazar, 
hund, 
hérza, 
ouga, 
sahar, 
vihu, 
suehur, 
xéhan, 
chan, 
chunt, 
chnut, 
mihil, 
kans, 
késtar, 
lékom. 


The followmg comparison shows that the Lithuanian ranks 
with the first three languages in the interchange of mutes. 


Lithuanian. 
ratas ‘a wheel,” 


bisu “1 shall be,” 


kas “* who,” 
diimi “1 give,” 


pats ‘a husband or master,” 


panki “ five,” 
trys ‘“ three,” 
keturé ‘ four,” 
ketwirtas ‘“‘the fourth,” 


szaka ‘*a branch.” 


Sanscrit. 


rathas ‘‘a chariot,” 


bhavishyamt, 


kas, 
dadame, 
patis, 


panchan, 


trayas, 


chatearas, 
chaturthas, 


cakha. 


In most cases the Zend also agrees with the Sanscrit as 
opposed to the Gothic. 
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Zend. Sanscrit. Gothic. 
tim, tvam, thu, 
chathwaro, chatearas, jfideor,. 
pancha, panchan, jim, 
pereno, ptrn'a, fulls, 
pattis, patis, Saths, 
pacus, pacu, faihu, 
padha, padas, fotus, 
perecaitt, prachch hati, Srathith, 
ké, kas, heas, 
dashina. dakshina. tathsvé. 


The Zend has no 64, and therefore agrees with the Gothic 
in the use of the medial for the aspirate. 


baratti, bibhartz, bairith, 
bratarém, bhrétaram, bréthar, 
uba, ubhéiu, bai, 
abi, aiw, abha, bi, 
maidhya, madhyd, midja, 
bandh. bandh. bindan. 


There are other cases in which the Zend corresponds to the 
Gothic rather than to the Sanscrit: thus we have 


Zend. Gothic. Sanscrit. 
thre, thre, tre, 
thwot, thus, tré, 
fra, Sra, pra, 

A A A ofa Ar A . 
afrinénu, True, pri nami, 
afs. ahva. ap. 


We have before pointed out that in the use of the soft 
aspirate for s, the Zend corresponds with the Greek as contrasted 
with the Sanscrit and Latin. We now proceed to show that 
the Greek language, too, in addition to these agreements with 
the younger class of languages, also presents a peculiarity, in 
the use of the mutes, which belongs to the third rather than 
the first class of languages, according to this arrangement. 
This peculiarity consists in employing an aspirate of the labial 
or dental order instead of the corresponding medial or tenuis 
which appears in the Latin, Sanscrit, and Sclavonian. In some 
of these cases the Sanscrit and Greek stand together against 
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Zend and Latin, so that we must suppose that the effect of time 
in softening and aspirating has been more felt upon the pliant 
frames of the former than upon the rough antiquity of the 
two latter languages. The Sanscrit, in particular, presents many 
_ instances of softening and aspiration which are not found in any 
_ of the other more ancient languages of this family, as in the 
substitution of ch and ¢ for 4, of 7 for g, &e. The following 
instances among others will show that the Greek sometimes 
forfeits its claim to a place among the oldest languages: the 
Latin or Sclavonian 4 is represented by f, as in Old High 
German, in opdavos, Latin orbus; adgos, Latin albus; oudados, 
Latin wnbilicus, Lettish, nabba; aupw, audu, Latin ambo, ambiviam, 
Zend uba, Gothic bai; in these last two cases the Sanscrit 
nabhis, ubhiw agree with the Greek: the form api is still 
found in remains of Holic dialect: p is represented by f as in 
Gothie, in cepady Sanserit hapdla, Latin caput; in codes, Latin 
sapiens; [3 often becomes @, and vice versa in Greek itself, 
as Kopupn, Kopuu (os 5 oTpepw, atpePros, &c.; the d of the 
old languages is represented by 6, in @vyarnp compared with 
Sanserit duhitar, Sclavonian dotsher, Lithuanian dukter ; in Qvpa, 
Sanserit dvdr, Sclavonian dver, and so forth. Mr Winning 
would infer from the appearance of @, 0, and y, for bh, dh, and 
gh or h, in Sanscrit, that the Greek language actually presents: 
an aspirate instead of a medial in these cases (Manual, p. 42), 
and fancies that he has discovered in this a very curious inter- 
change between Greek and Gothic, as in the following table 


(p. 111). 


Older Greek. Proper Gothic. More recent Greek. Older Gothic. 


vowp, _ vaté, | Ouryarnp, daughtar, 
déétos, tathsvo, Qupa, daur, 
TOES, Sotus, opus, bra, 

ary pos, akrs, veenn, nebl,, 
youu, knin, 0", gans, 
meryanos. mikils. \Oes. gistra. 


But it must be remarked that in every instance which he 
has adduced as an exception, the consonant objected to is an 
aspirate, and that the Greek aspirates are only of the tenuis 
order, while those in general use in Sanscrit are only of the 


\ eee * 
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medial order, and that, therefore, no argument can be drawn 
from this discrepancy, which, indeed, admits of an explanation: 
derivable from the vacillations and incompleteness of the aspi- 
rates (above, p. 128). ! 
Grimm’s law applies only to the interchange of mutes con- _ 
sidered according to their distinction as tenues, aspirates and 
medials: when we find an interchange of mutes with others — 
belonging to different organs, as labials with dentals or guttu- 
rals, we must not call this an exception to the law as Grimm 
does (p. 589), for it belongs to a different principle. When p 
is changed to ¢ we must consider it as having arisen from a 


false articulation, which has formed a dental out of the sibilant 


originally attached to the labial in the partical case. Thus 
from the root oF or om are formed, both ve and vov. Similarly 
when p becomes & there has been an union of guttural and 
labial in the original sound, as in zrotos, kovos, compare the 
Latin quis. When 6 becomes d, or d becomes g, the original 
sound must have originally consisted of both consonants; thus 
bis and ds spring from dFiés, like bellwm from dvellum, and yq 
and oq from yoy, like syuuvos for éyoupevos. This principle 
extends to combinations of mutes and liquids as well as to com- 
binations of mutes with mutes; thus ceXavos and méAav spring 
from xpuédav, as appears from ta xuéAeOpa quoted from the 
glossary of Pamphilus, by Herodian, and from him by the author 
of the Etymologicum Magnum (See Buttmann Lewvilog. 11. p. 265). 
The interchange of aspirates of different organs we have before 
explained (above, p. 113). 

We conclude this chapter with a table of the Sona 
which correspond in related words of the Sanscrit, Greek, and 
Latin languages. If the reader desires to see this table imme- 
diately confirmed by examples he may consult Pott’s Htymologische 
Forschungen, 1. p. 84 and following. 





Sanscrit. Greek. Latin. 
SPREE ST OS eG Ky WT =); con eae e (qv). 
Banticsh ..5...5:2.sseeue emer. E, 0, k, Kp (a) ..X (€-8) ¢, 8, er 
= |kh 
arbi srt + c= Rapa amare NV aloes So's aicis obs sa 
+ s e046 S0.¢ 5 p's ec ee wets nicaaeenle a) p Coe rcrccsces g b 
eR, 5 se «vais v's's shiek eR xX» coeeee QV. 
n, (like thefinalm in French) ry (nasal) oie n(adulterinum) 
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Sanscrit. Greek. Latin. 
; aes pv dsnensscese «5 Wy T cecceccccesccees Cc (qv). 
= ch’h ert er aoe O-Nos GiGty deen teres sc, ¢ 
3 \)J IQ nan it oa de Sete eee g. 
a bs Rt eA hice ees <5 no example cya. eo: 
met nadutel) 2 ...02.. 60... n (guttural) ........ some nasal. 


The cerebrals have few if any representatives among the 


Greek and Latin letters. 


ees: CMO eat aths Be aca cco t, s 

~ A a a Coainc cyl dyes bee t. 

Metter Accs cce en. cee es se ape Mina Aa d, e. 

ee naka a meres stents c> Peta 
a. MM ics ce nackte ccc s' Tk 
years» $06 Wg) ccencesesecenss p, 1 (q v) 

le no example ............. 

— ee b. 

Re ps a ae BRD ats cg cena’ f, b. 

eer ee u (/3 bef. liquids)... m. 

= fy. (palatal) .............. Gt, ¢, 0, aspirate .. j, i. 

E lr Pea) wig df cinsn' d= cnin'e PRA KET a divsameceasis rel 

fe |! dental) ............... ee eee ate 1. 

> \v (labial) ............... F, v,¢,8,, aspirate v. 

a (¢ (8 palatal) ............ «,.o, aspirate ...... © (qv) 8. 

a er Cimigual) o.....,.-5.. C, aspirate on em Be 

5 |s (s dental) ’,.............0, aspirate......,.. s. 

M ‘h (gutteral) ............ XY K . h, g, ¢. 


APPENDIX 


TO BOOK I. CH. V. p. 118. 


Exrracts from Bentley’s MS. on the Digamma: 


Bentley first quotes the following authorities. Dionys. Halic. 1. 20. 





Servius ad Aineados v1. 359. Julianus Orat. x1. p 7 1; and the following —_ 


passages from Grammatice Latine auctores antiqui. Edidit Putschius. 
Diomed. Gramm. p. 416. Priscian pp. 546, 7. (where, on the words— 
enveniuntur etiam pro vocali correpta hoc digamma illi usi, ut Aleman: 


Kal yea wup TE daFiov1.—F digamma olis est, quando in metris pro 


nthilo accipiebant, ut apes © Feipavav TO O€ Tap Oéro pwca Aryeia?.— 
Sciendum tamen quod hoc ipsum oles quidem ubique loco aspirationis 


ponebant, effugientes spiritus asperitatem.® Hiatus quoque causa sole- 
bant illi interponere F digamma, quod ostendunt etiam poet Molidee ust: - 
Alcman xat yeipa mip re SaFiovr et epigrammata que egomet legi in — 


tripode vetustissimo Apollinis, qui stat in Xerolopho Byzantii, ste scripta: 
AEMONHOFON4, AAFOKOFON. Nos quoque hiatus causa inter- 
ponimus U loco (rov) digamma F, ut DaUus, ArgUi, PaUo, OUum, 
OUis, BoUis'—he remarks (1) Sz locus sanus est errat Priscianus : 
nam in tambico dimetro, cujus hec forma est, | 

Epo Te ONTa KOUK Epw— 

Kal patvouat Kov paivopam— 


Phaselus ille quem vides— 


aFiov facit longam primam syllabam. Sed sepe apud Homerum cor- 
repta syllaba est, ut "OFiwov, "OFias, &c. (2) Non pro nihilo hic F 


accipitur, sed pronunciatur SFepavav, ut nos possumus DWIRANAN. (3) 


Non ubique et in omnibus oli inserebunt F, sed in certis tantum ver- 
bis, ut ex Homero constabit. Et sic Dionysius supra, toda non wavtas 


239 


et Sergius infra, “in quibusdum dictionibus:” et Terentianus Maurus, 
“nominum multa.” (4) Stic Codex MS. Cantabrigie, non Anpodoer, 
unde constat tripodem illum vetustiorem esse literis Simonideis, n, , &c., 
wt Homerus quoque scribebat MENIN AEIAE THEA TEAEIAAEO 
AKHIAEOS. (5) Constat ex hoc loco oles scripsisse, AaFos, ’Ap- 
yerFou, TaFws, wFov, OFis, BoFos).—Valerius Probus p- 1507. Sergius 
Grammat. p. 1827 (where, on the words—olenses enim Greect qui- 
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 busdam dictionibus, ut pinguescant, istam digammon apponunt, ut pro 


Evena dicunt Urtena. Sed Donatus hic arguitur, quod apud Grecos 
digammos hanc legem habeat, ut v detracta, nihil absit nomini.—Bentley 
remarks—nihil abest nomini in ceteris dialectis Grecorum, at apud o- 
lenses deperit totum: nam illi pro Fotvos nunquam  dicebunt oivos, non 
magis quam Latini pro VINUM, INUM, aut pro vuULGUS, ULGUS). Velius 
Longus p. 2217. Qui igitur illam literam (H) vindicant, ostendunt ejus 
eandem vim esse que consonantis est ; nam et in metro asserit sibt hanc 
potestalem. Unde et apud Homerum non videntur esse vitiosi versus, 
qui hac aspiratione supplentur: 4 odtyov of raiva €oikoTa yewato Tv- 
devs. Et hoc amplius adeo litera est, ut possit videri etiam vicem duarum 
consonantium implere, ut, ws cimwv tofov pév aro €o Oyxe yanate. Et 
tale quidem exemplum apud nos non animadverti. (On which Bentley 
observes—Velius ille hic fallitur, qui id ascribit aspirations H quod 
debetur rw F; ohiyov Hox pro odiyov Fa, et aro Heo pro are 
Feo. Sic dedit Homerus: 1 odj(yov Fo ratda Feoikora yeitvato Tvdeus. 
et ws Femwv tofov pev aro Feo Onxe yapate). Idem pp. 2222, 2235. 
Scaurus Gramm. p. 2254. Anneus Cornutus p. 2282. Cassiodorus p. 
2292. Terentianus Maurus pp. 2387, 2397. Marius Victorinus pp. 2461, 
(2468. He then proceeds, Claudius Caesar pro U consonant: scribi jussit 
F Zolicum, sed inversum ne confunderetur cum F, quod alium tune 
sonum habuit. Qualia visuntur in inscriptionibus evi Claudiant apud Gru- 
terum. Suetonius in Claudio c. 41. Tacitus Annal. x1. 14. Aulus Gel- 
lus xtv. 5. (xv1.17) Donatus ad Andr. Terent. 1.2. Although Bentley 
was well aware that F has occasionally the power of a double con- 
sonant in Homer, it never seems to have struck him that the ori- 
ginal sound might have been made up of a guttural and a labial, 
and therefore he presumes that Hesychius must be wrong when he 
writes a number of digammated words with a guttural. Hesychius 
sane, he says, ridiculus est qui pluribus verbis olicis pro F digamma 
simplicem y posuit. His notion was, that the digamma was nothing 
more nor less than our 'w, as appears from the following note in this 
MS. U Latinorum olim pronuntiabatur ut W hodie. U consonantem 
eandem vim et sonum habuisse quam F Aolicum omnes testantur. Dio- 
nysius, Ouveria, Feria, Uelia, et Julianus OY. Gruter. p. 1027. OK- 
TAOYIOS, Octavius, ZTEOYAPOX, Severus, OYEIBIOS, Vibius, 
OYIBIANOS, Vibianus, OYAAEPIOZ®, Valerius, OYENEPIA, Ve- 
neria, et in historicis Grecis nomina infinita. Idem ostendunt nomina 
que nos, hoc est, Germani veteres, ex Latinis sumpsimus, Uinum, hoc 
est Winum, “wine” ; Uallum, Wellum, “a wall’; Uolo, wolo, «1 will” ;: 
Uenius, wentus, “wind”; Uectis, Wectis, “Weight”; Uellus, wellus, 
“wool”; Uidua, Widua, “widow”. 
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The greater part of this MS. is filled with a number of lines 
from Homer, in which digammated words appear. We gh those 
in which he has introduced any emendations. . 


"Avak, avaccu, &ce. 
Iliad vit. 162. @pro rod rpwros pev avak, lego rpwros ye Favak, 
vel tpwticTa. 
IX. 73. odéeot 0 avacceis, lego modecow b€ Favacces. 
x. 83. “Apyeiwy jvacce, lego éFavacce. 
Xx. 67. évavta Hocedawvos dvaxros, forte avacras. 
XxIv. 449. trv Muppisoves roincay dvaxra, lego seipavte 
Favakra. Cf. 452. es 
Od. xiv. 438. xvdawe b€ Oupov avaxroc—versus spurius (Porson 
suggests Oupov 0 eve pve Favaxros). 
‘Avoaver’ 
Ihad vir. 45. Povdyv 7 pa Veoiow epyveave, lego Oeots érmiFaveave. 
Od. xvi. 387. «i & vpeis dd¢ pvbos apavoave. (This seems to 
have puzzled Bentley: we read aFavéave: with 
Passow.) 
"Aotv; inde Facruvoos, Fastvanos, FactyFavat, FactvBowrns. 
Iliad 111. 140. avdpos te mpoTépoio Kat aoreos, lego m™ poTEpou Kal 
Facreos. 
2 ha gee apdicravto on aoru, lego to Faortu. 
XVII. 274. vuxTa pev ely ayopn ofevos éfomnev, aory dé mupyou 
lego, ekere, Factv. 
Edw, video. . 
Iliad xxi. 450. devre, Su por Erecbov, ‘Sap, lego éxecbe, Fidwp’. 
Od. v1. 160. ov yap mw torovrov ‘Sov, lego totovde Fidov. 
IX. 182. év0ad’ én’ écyarin oréos eidouer, lego evpopier. 
Quere de écidwv, &e. 
’Elokw. 
fliad xxi. 332. payn ricxopev eivar, lego éFetoxopev. 
379. ov yap éorxev, lego ovdé Féowev ut v. 435. { 
Od. Iv. 247. port KAT AK PUTT OV ITKE, lego €Fétoxe. : 
Ix. 821. To pev appes éioxomev clo opowvTes—a pune semper 
casus est accusativi (why not éFicxopev?). 
XIX. 283. Toye Képoiov cicato Ouuw (read toye Feicaro kep- 
diov Etat). 
Inde mendosum est 8 yixro quod quater venit pro bé Feéikro. 
“Exacros. 
Ihad xiv. 151. preya oBévos EuBan exastw, lego wpoe Fexarry. 
Od. 1x. 468; ava 8 dppuat vevov exasrTw, lego vevoa. 







Rv.  paoba Kai &acra wiOccba, lego dravre. 
e, xvi. 70. 

Od. XI. 228. Onws €péoupe éxaotyv et mox 233, éyo 3 epecwvov 
z dnacas, ubt Eustathius tavtov, ws Kal aAdkayov, to 





Tor 0 ef epeewov éxacTa, lego aTAavTa. 


. ea EKaOTHY Kal Tas aTacas. 
Thad x1x. 302. Tlatpoxdov mpopacw, spov 0 avtTev knoe exact, 


/ 
lego aTracat. 





aS 332. dciferas Exacta, lego dravra. 
Bas. \ e , e , 

send Od. vi11. 15. Ovpoy éxactov, lego aravtwv. 
, 





* , ft er 
“e 1x. 127. Tedéorew Exacta, lego anavra. 


S. . 
Od. VII. 321. para moddov Eéxactépw éeor EvBoins (read modia 


uk Fexacrepw). 
k .. 
— Tliad 1. 21. aopevor Avos viov “ExnBorov ’Aroddava, lego via Ferq- 
epee 


49 438. éx & éxatopuBnv Byoav éxnforw ’AToAr\gwn, lego Bice. 

‘Edioow, &c. cireo, eiAve. 

Thad xvitt. 522. ev apa roi WCovt’ cidvpevor, Bes iCov Fe:vjevor. 

Sx 111 320; appadews € émt TohAwy éNooeTan, lego moda Fe- 

NogEeTat. 

TOpal. 

Od. 11.91. mavras pev p Ame, lego prev Ferret. 

3 " 4 Ix. 419. ovTw yap ov ue ATET. évt ppeot yy Lov eva, lego Tov 

2  Feamer’. 

: ini mos, eimw, &c. 

a — Od.1.10. Bvyarep Atos cine at nutv (The MSS. omit Avs; 
Bentley offers no emendation, but refers to his note 

on the passage, which we cannot find). 


F 


Ql. punotnpecow areirepev, lego punotnpeso’ anoFeimeper. 
11. 269.) Kai pu hwvyjcac’ érea, lego ut sepius pwvysaca Feéren 
vil. 16 | per crasin. 
11. 331. avr dete lego av’ Feirecke. 
111. 264. Oeryeoe ETEET OLY, rege Oeryecxe Ferecow. 
427. pores avtou aodXecs eirare 6 ciow, lego aodXeits Felrare. 
Iv. 637. aitixa 0 Hy énéecou, lego nyé Férecow. 
159. to mpwrov emesPorias avapaiver, lego ta mpwta Fe- 
meoPoNias ul sepe. 
; 682. 4 ciméuevar Suwyow, lego 4 Feireiv. 
ee Vu. 275. 60 eiryor, lego ws Feirno. 
Baw vil. 27. Dele 7. 91. lego TEPTOVTO Férecow. 


“Yuen 


W IX. 2294, lego Neosovra Féreco:. 258, 363. lego we Ferécoow, 
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IX. 279. adda prot cid’ oTn ETHES, lego aot dye Feig’. ¥, A 
x1. 296. beopara raver. clmavra, suo Fo: Feirovra. bes { 


560. @ANr aye devpo avak iv émros Kat uwvOoy eeRoveThy lego iva 
qov Kal—. | 
Iliad vit. 349. opp’ cimw, lego ws Feirw. 

1x. 61. e€eirw, lego éxFeirw. 

376. lego crea: Feméecot' Facts 6€ For aida Fexrdos. 

xX. 425. eWdove’ 7 amavevOe diewe por, lego diaFeiqepev. 
x1. 790. lego ta Feira. . 

xv. 398. ohoupopevos © €7os yvoa, lego be mpoonvoa. 

1.555. dcidorxa kata bpéeva py ce wapeirn, lego py mapFetry. 
xx. 35. lego pnw aroFeirav ’Ayapeuvon. = 
"Epyov. i 

Itad x1x. 245. yuvaixos apupovos épy eidvias, lego apipova Fepya 
Fidvias. 
Od. x1v. 344. cvdeicdov Epya, lego evdcicha Fépya. 
XI. 473. ert petCov ev pest pyoea Epyov, lego pnoao Fépyov. 
XVII. 313. 4 Mey Suge noe Kat épya, lego noe re Fepya. vel v1. 
XXII. 422. ras pev 7 Epya dWakapev epyaCerOai, lego pev pei ; 
dia~ao FepyaCecOa.  , 
"Epvo. 
Od. x. 402, 422. vya pev ap mayumpwrov épvocare, lego Tan pwra 
Fepire ae 
XVI. 348. aAN dye vna pedraway €puce ane TIS dpiern (per- 
haps we may read @AX’ aye oy Kat vga Fepvoca- 
pev; at any rate the epithet pédrawav seems 
unnecessary ). 
‘Tayw, iayy, &e. 
Od. 11. 428. peyar’ iayxe, lego péeya Fiaye. 
Iv. 458. pets 0 aily iayovres (omit at and read dé Fieyovres). 
IX. 395. opepdarcoy Sé pey’ apwkev wept © taye merpyn (read 
opepoareov 6 @uwke, wept 0 émt Fiaye wérpn). 
Iliad x111. 835. "Apyeior 3 érépwbev ériayov, forte éFiayov vel -pwl 


émiFiayov. : 
“Ioos. 
Iliad xx111. 736. aéO\ua 8 io avérovtes, lego acbaa dé Fro’. 
a 
toa. 


Od. 1. 428. xédv’ eidvia, lego xédva Fidvia. 
I. 111. vroxpivovra, iva eidys, lego -vov tva Fedys. 
Iv. 534. ov« eidor’, lego ov Fedor’. 
XI. 431. Avyp’ eidvia, lego Avypa Fidvia. . 
Xv. 417. kal adyAaa epy cidvia, lego cyan Fepya Fidvia. 
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wv “¥ 
, al xin. 121.) @racay olkdd ovr, lego Fowad’ draccay ‘ovr. 


\ nyev €s oixov, lego Sopovde. 


>, 


Kul, jad 1.19. ev 8 oixad ikecOa, lego eb 8 "Apyos ikecPa. And in 

" a note on this passage he says—Homero semper est 
= Foikos, Foxace. Ergo hic scribendum eb 8 Forad, 
oo DWOIKAYN ut Anglice DWELL. Priscianus: est 
quando in metris pro nihilo accipiebant, ut "Appes & 
Fe:pavav. 





Iliad vir. 467. 


IX. 224. mdnoapevos 8 ovoo Seras, lego myocapevos Foivoo 





re i if t “a 
Tapectracay oivov ayovres, lego wapectav Fowor. 
» 4€8 























vel mwAnous dé Foivoo. 
Od. xx. 255. EWVOYOEL de Meravéeos, lego éFowoyoe. 


. 
Je also quotes the following exceptions, without proposing any 







abécparos Foivos. 

; ‘ye e/ ef . 

Ji, sibi, &, Se, Eo, sui. 

£ ie ; “A e tA / , , hs 
or Thad v. 338. of oi NepiTe ane gees Versus spurius. 
VI. 90. emdov és of Soxée, lego 6 Fo. 





101. praiverar ovdé tis of, lego ovtis For. ; 






Os, suus, qv, o, &e. 
Pe edtiad xu. 561. “Aciadny os of otra, lego 6 Fou. 
ie. XIV. 407. ort: oy oi, 10; ut MSS. 677: pa Fou. 
: X1Ix. 384. meipnOn 0 €0 avrov (read dé Fe’ avtov). 
- ‘The following passages are quoted without emendation: Iliad xx. 
22, AOS oi eee eee dynus yUTO). XXIV. 73. 7 yap Fo. Od. 1x. 360. 
rap Foi auTos éyw. 
Iliad vi. 474. avrap Oy ov des viov, lego avrap o Fov. 
xi, 162: ww ev TE Kal W TETANYETO pnpo, lego opwéev Kat 
€W WETA. jie 
xI. 330. ovdé éovs maidas éacxe, lego ovdé Fous (or rather 
opous). 
. . Iliad xvut. 90, Xvill. 5, xx. 343. efre pos ov peyadntopa Oupoy, 
an lego en apo Fov (or rather opov). 
Od. Iv. 4. Buyarpos apLULovos w € évt olkw, lego apLujLova Fw ad yaplov. 





gitad I1vi 196. auTos 6€, KTiAOS WS, lego Widos émimwdrerrat, and in 


versiculo peccata, licet ita citaius a_vetere Scholiaste 


ations: Iliad xvii. 545. Od. 11. 46. jedriFydeos Fowov. Od. xi. 


note on the passage he says—Quot sunt in hoc 


= vot 
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Nicandri, et Timon de Cleanthe apud Diogenem 
Laértium in Cleanth. tis 8 otros, xtitos ws, ém- 
mTwreira otixyas avopwv. Primum ex Molismo: 
oportet enim,—ut semper ws “ sicut”, “ tamquam”— 
kTios Fws esse, metro repugnante. Quale vero illud 
“obit ordines virorum tamquam Aries”? Nondum 
vidi Arietem virorum ordines moderantem. Que vero 
tavtoroyia! * Obit, tamquam ARIES; et com- 
paro.eum ARrIETI”. Ex ipsa sententia locum vesti- 
tus. Versu priore dixerat, “ Arma ejus humi posita 
sunt”: quorsum hoc, nisi ut inferret INERMEM eum 
obire ordines militum. Lego igitur 
’ \ \ xX ’ = , > a 
avTap Widos €wy emimwerrat oTLYAS avopwr. 
Sic 6, 230, similt orationis filo, 
immous péev yap €ace Kal appara moKia yakko— 
auTap 0 TéCos éwy ETITWAEITO aTIYas avopwY. 
et (, 214, 
” a ’ nt \ , 
eyxos prev kaTtemnéev €7l yGov mouhvBoreipn, 
auTap O pEArLYLoLor TpocnVda ToLEeva Aawr. 
Ceterum nihil refert quod est avrap Wihos non o Vyritos, ob asperitatem 
q p 2 
duplicis litera, Sic enim supra y, 18, avtap o Sovpe svw: meliores 
Bs ° . $x Qa 
exdoces habuerunt sine articulo avTap Ooupe. 


It is hoped that these extracts will gratify any curiosity which 
may still be entertained with regard to the manner in which Bentley 
proposed to restore the digamma to the text of Homer. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


THE PARTS OF SPEECH. 


Iv has been already mentioned more than once, that there 


are two divisions of philology, the etymological and the syntac- 

tical, and that it is of great importance to keep distinct these 
4 two departments. The distribution of words into the parts of 
speech, as they are called, has been a fruitful source of error 
to those philologers who have failed to observe that there are 
q ‘two distinct. methods according to which this distribution may 


be effected, the one syntactical, the other etymological; of which 


the former considers words only according to their distinction 


as parts of a logical proposition, while the latter analyzes the 


_ words themselves, and sets forth the primary elements from which 
_ the different kinds of words have sprung. There is a third method 
based on the former of the two which we have just mentioned, 
_ but as its object is merely to facilitate the acquirement of par- 
_ ticular languages, and as it differs with those languages, it has 


never been thought worthy of discussion in formal treatises. 
We propose to examine the syntactical arrangement of the parts 
of speech, before we set forth that etymological distribution, accord- 


ang to which the investigations in the following pages are carried on. 


The syntactical division of the parts of speech may be traced 


_ to the first begmnings of dialectic or logic, m other words, to — 


Plato. The formation of a system of logic is, in fact, simply a 


_ discovery of the principles of syntax, or of the formation of sen- 
_ tences, for, as far as the reasoning faculty is concerned, logic is 
- nothing but the nomenclature and method of the process which 
_ every man carries on in his discourse. Logic is conversant with 
_ the truth or falsehood of propositions and not with single words 
_ (Aristot. de Interpret. 1. Cicero, Tuscul. Disput. I. 7. Aulus 


 Gellius XVI. 8). The first step, therefore, in logical analysis, 


8 





is the division of a sentence or proposition into its fundamental 


_ parts. These fundamental parts we call the subject, copula, and 


_ predicate; in other words, the proposition must contain either 
10 
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& nominative case + verb substantive + some predicate, or, a nomi- 
native case + (verb = verb substantive + some predicate). Thus 
“TJ run” is equivalent to “I am running.” The Greek, how- 
ever, does not make much use of the copula, the article being 
considered sufficient to distinguish the subject from the predicate : 
thus o dros deukos is fully equivalent to o traos éott euKos. - 
In by far the greater number of cases the Greek verb contains 
both copula and predicate. Accordingly, it was natural enough 
that, in analyzing the sentence into its primary elements, Plato would 
consider these as consisting simply of the noun (dvoua) and the 
verb (pjua), for as Plutarch observes (Quwstiones Platonice, 
p- 111. Wyttenb.) PnuaTos OVOMATL TUNTAEKOMEVOU, TO eyevopevoy 
evOus duadexTos éatt Kai Noryos, and Apollonius Dyscolus says 
(de Syntazi, p. 19 Bekker) that the noun and verb are ta 
éuxpvyorata pépn Tov Noyov. Plato brings forward this division 
most directly in his Sophistes (p. 261 x—262 o) : €oTt yap npav 
row Tey ™ pwry mept THY ougiay on\ouaTov currov “yev0s— 
TO pep ovonara, TO O¢ pupara ‘KAnOeEv—To ev emt Tats 
mpagerw ov ondwua pijpa qou Aé-youev—T0 dé y én av 
Tots €KELVa mparrover onjevov TNS ewvns emiteOev ovona. 
ovKouv ef OvopaT wv pev move sich ats Neryopevwy ov« éoTt 
wore Aoryos ovo au pyuaTov Xwpls ovondran dex Vevrwov— | 
ovdepiay yap—mpatw ove ampagiav ovde ouciav ovros ove 
may OvToOS ondoi Ta pwvyfevra, mpl av TIS Tots ovopace TA 
{sho kepaon’ ToTE Oe ipuooe TE Kal Aoryos eryéveo evOus 
n Tpwrn oupmAoKn, oxedov Tov OYwY O TPWTOS et Kal opL- 
kpotaros. It, must be remarked on this passage, that Plato 
included in the word pjua all that could be called a predicate, 
as distinguished from the subject, namely the verb and the ad- 
jective, for he could not have overlooked the obvious fact, that 
in the Greek language a verb may alone consti hia a whole sen- 
tence: thus TpEXeL means “he is running.” That this opposition | 
is intended is clear from a passage in the Cratylus, in which he 
aye (Pp. 899 B) that we change Au iros into Aiduros, iva 
avTi. pHnaTos Ovoua nutv ryernra: for Aigdiros is properly a 
subject, and Aw @idos is calculated to be a predicate. Some 
logicians according to Plutarch (Quast. Platon. p.108) substi- 
tuted xatnyopnua— predicable”—for pyua in this division of 
the Aoyos, or logical proposition, into its distinct parts. Did 
Plato make this division, he asks, 571 TpwTov NOryov ot Tahatoty 
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Ebay TOTE KadOUMErnY TpOTACL, vo dé akiwma, ™ poonryopevoy, 
i Tparov Aeryovres aAnBevovow 7 pevdovrar 5, TOUTO O€ ef 


4 ovopmaros kal puparos Tue TH KeV> wy TO Mev TTTLY Ot 
— dtadexTixol TO O€ KaTnyopnua KaNovow. 


Aristotle, following in the steps of his master, adopted the 


- same division of the parts of a sentence. He Says ied Li nter- 


= peer anone e. 12.5): Tpwrov det Oéc0a Ti ovoa kat Th pana, 


éqerta Ti cor amoacis Kal karapaats Kat aroavors Kal 
v7 
Asryos—ra ev ouv ovouaTa avTa Kal Ta piuara E€OLKE T! 


% avev ovv0ecews Kal Sraupevews: VONMATL oiov TO avOpwros 7 


TO NevKdv.—dvoua _mev oup éort pov onmayreKy KaTa OUP- 
Bruny dvev Xpovou HS pndev Me pos €oTI oNUAVTEKOY kext 
mevovr—pij ua O€ € eee TO mpooonuatvov xpevov, ou ME pos ouoev 


onuaiver Xepis, kal €oTw acl tov Kad eTEpou Aeryomeveov ote 


metov—N ory os 0€ é€ eort pwn onuavTeny Kara cuvOnknv 7 ns TeV 


Mepwv +t omuavTiKov EOTL KeXwptomevov ws pacts, adn ovx 


WS Karapacrs 7 anopacis—eort dé els pwr os Noryos a7ro- 
avtuKos katapacn, cita atogacts* ot O€ GAAOL WavTes ouP- 
déopm eis. Here again it is clear that doryos is the logical 
proposition, dvoua the subject, and pyua the predicate—‘ the 
sign of things predicated of another thing ;”’—and that the pyjua 


ineludes adjectives as well as verbs, appears, as well from this 


place in which Aevadr is given as an instance of a pyua, as from 
another passage in the same treatise (c. 14): peraTiOeueva Ta 
ovomaTa Kai Ta pyuata TaUTOV onpualvet, olov EaTL AEUKOS ay- 
Opwros, cot avOpwros Aevkos. The pyua is a predicate broken 
off from an actual sentence, and it is only in this opposition that 
it gets its distinctive name: otherwise it is merely an dvoua as 
Aristotle says (de Interpret. c. 3): avta wev ovv kal’ éavta 
heyoueva Ta pyuata ovoyata éott. The philosopher has ex- 
plained his meaning with regard to the predicate more fully in 
his treatise on the categories: as this little work has never been 
properly understood, it will be as well to point out its object. 
It commences by distinguishing homonyms, synonyms, and paronyms. 
Two things are synonymous when they agree not only in name 
but also in nature, as when we say that a man and a horse 
are both animals; but they are only homonymous when they 
agree in name only, as one might say that a horse and the 
picture of a horse were both animals, and that the man who 
painted the latter was an animal-painter, although the real defi- 
10—2 
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nition of the horse and its picture would not coincide. Words 
are paronymous when they differ only in inflexion: thus “ cou- 
rageous” is a paronym of “ courage.” Aristotle proceeds: “ some 
words are spoken in connexion (xara cuumAokyv) ; others sepa- 
rately. Examples of the former ease are—avOpwmos TPEXEL, 
avOpwrros va: of the latter, avOowos, Bovs, Tpexet, mKG.” 
After distinguishing between those things that are said of, and 
those things that exist in, a subject (ro vzroxemevov), and par- 
ticularly asserting that individuals (td aroua) cannot be said 
of a subject, he (c. 4) enumerates ten classes of those words 
which are spoken separately; they are thus described—vzav cata 


\ ld ef / aA : 
unoemliay cuumAoKny eyouerwy ExacTov ToL ovoiay onuaiver 


9} jocov 4 Tow 3 Tpos Tt 4 woTe 4 KeicOa 7 exeuv i) qovew 
Py} TAT Yew. EoTt 06 ovcia sev ws TUTM ELTeiv olov avOpwros, 
immos’ qmocov 6é oiov Oumnyu, TpiITNXU’ TOLOV dé oiov deuKov, 
Yypapmatixoy’ mpos Tt dé ofov CimAdotov, uous wetCov’ mov dé 
oiov ev Avkeiw, €v aryopa’ more oé oiov exOes, wépvow' KeroOan 


n 


oe e 287 , ee de @ e O€o e/ =A 
€ O.Lloy QAVAKELTAL, KaOnrat EX ELV € OLOV UTOOECETAL, WTANLIGTAL 


Tote Oe olov Téuvel, Kater Tacyew o€ oiov TéuveTat KateTal: 
éKacTov O€ TV etonuevav avTo pev ka0 avro ev ovdeuea KaTa- 
dace dévyera 7 dmopacet, ™ de 1 POs adAnAa ToOUTWY cUp- 
TOKN katadacts 7 atodacis ryiryvera. Now it is sufficiently 
obvious from these last words, that the ten sorts of words 
thus described do not mean predicates, but simply the dif- 
ferent parts of a sentence whether subject or predicate, for it 
is by the joining of these with one another, that the sentence, 
whether affirmative or negative, is to be formed. Aristotle 
institutes a more particular examination of the first four, which 
have descended to us from the scholastic philosophy under the 
names, substance (or quiddity), quantity, quality, and relation : 
the other six he has hardly illustrated at all. If we take a 
general view of these categories, according to the instances 
which Aristotle has given, we shall see that this is merely a 
grammatical or rather syntactical arrangement of certain parts 
of speech: the first category includes nouns substantive, the 
three next, different sorts of adjectives, the fifth and sixth, ad- 
verbs of place and time, and the last four verbs, considered as 
active (9th), passive (10th), intransitive (7th), and in the perfect 
tense, or as representing the effect of something which has been 
done or has occurred (8th); the Greek perfect cannot be consi- 
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dered as merely past time, and that is included in the fifth cate- 
_ gory. This is of course a very rude approximation to a scientific 

division, the number ten being in all probability borrowed from 
_ a similar classification among the Pythagoreans. The object of 
_ the philosopher in enumerating these classes is shown by his 
_ subsequent explanation : these ten sorts of words do not in them- 
_ selves constitute either an dvoua or pyya as distinguished from one 
another, but only when they can be considered as general. terms ; 
{ for instance, it is only as a synonym that substance can become 
a predicate; in other words, the mp@rat ovciat or individuals 
_ cannot be predicated, but only the devtepar ovciat, or genus and 
pie: thus he says, Ta elon Kal Ta yevn wove. ondot THY Ul 
ovoiav TOV KATHY OPULEVOV, and umapxet Tas ouciats kal bi. 
_ Stacpopais TO TavTa TUVOVULOS ar au Tey NeryeoBar wacat yap 
ai an auTov Karqyopiat Tot kara THY ar opi eg ah ere 
Tat KATA TOV eid@v. amo pev “ydp TNS TOOTS ouaias ovdenia 





éoTt kar Hyopia® kar ovdevds yap UmoKerse VOU NérvyeTar" TOV o€ 
gata ovcL@Y TO mev eloos KaTa TOU aTomou kaTyyopertat, 
TO oe ryevos Kal KaTa Tou eloous Kal Kara Tov aro [.0U, and 
similarly of the differences (Suaopai), WOTE TAVTA TA ATO Tw 
OUTLWY Kal Ta aro THY Ciahopwv GuYwrUmws NéeryeTat (Categ. 5). 
Hence, carnryopia is elsewhere used by Aristotle to signify genus, 
even as distinguished from species: thus he says (de partibus Ant- 
mation 1. ec. 1. p. 639. 1. 29), érepa de igws €oTlW ois oupPaiver 
THY bev Karn yopiay exe THY auTiy, Seacépew dé TH kag 
ei0os dtaopa, oiov a TOV Copeor aropeta’ ov yap paiveras ie 
TW eloet” drape per yap TTHOW Kal VEUTIS Kal Badtors Kal Epis. 
And the categoremata or predicables, as supplementary to and 
descriptive of the categories or predicaments, are the universals : 
dpos, yévos, elds, Siaopa, idvov kat cuuPe(3nxos (Topica I. ¢. 6). 
So then Aristotle’s treatise on the categories is a first attempt 
to consider which of the words that appear in a simple sentence 
(Aoryos) may form the predicate or pjua of that sentence, and 
neither he nor Plato meant to say that ovoua and pyya were 
parts of speech in the etymological sense, nor had they any other 
object than to lay the foundations of a system of logic, which 
_ of course depends on the syntax of individual propositions. We 
- must, therefore, be careful to distinguish from this logical division 
of the simple sentence, the distribution of words into the parts 
of speech, also commenced by Aristotle and carried out by the 
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Stoics and later grammarians. This distinction is pointed out 
by Plato and Aristotle themselves in their discrimination of . 
Aoryos and ré&s. The. former is a logical sentence, the dvopna 
and pjua,—kata ouprdokyy; the latter is the whole outward 
form of language, whether expressed by articulate sounds or in 
writing; or, to use the words of Ammonius Hermias (on Ari- 
stotle de Interpret. p. 99 Brandis), Noyou pev ovv ravta (the 
parts of speech as they are called) ov wépy, NéEews dé mépn Hs 
Kal 0 NOryOS avTOS Epos. kabamep €v Tots mept Torres (e. 20) 
elonrat. crapéper o€ 0 Aoryos TNS AeEews 6 OTL O pev é€oTe TA- 
papa Tpontyoupevers TOV OnuaWoVTMY Ta mparyuara wvev, 1 
ee mTacwy amtAws TW TrapadapBavonevev eis THY Otten rer. 
exes oe TOU Noryou TH mpos THv NEE wee Kal vqTo I1da- 
TWYOS EV TH TpiTy TNS TloArreéas mapave omevny (p. 392 c) ev 
ois pret “ra pev on Aorywv Tept exeTW TEXos, TO 06 AeFews, 
ws eyouat, pera TOUTO oKETTEOD, kal nutv are ANeKTEov Kau 
ws NekTéov TavTed@s EakeWeTat.” Oc wv OndOS EoTE NOTYOV meV 
THv dtavotay Kadov, AeEw Sé THY araryyeNav. This also ap-— 
pears from the words of Plato (Politicus, p. 277 0) ypagijs dé 
kai Evupaaons yerpoupyias AéEet Kat Noryw Ondo av Cov 
uadAov mpémrer Tors dvvauevors ExecOa. In the passage of the 
Poetics, referred to by Ammonius, Aristotle divides \efts into 
the following parts ; the letter (croryetov), the syllable (ovAXaZi), 
the conjunction (syvdecpos), the noun (ovoua), the verb (pqua), 
the article (apOpov), the inflexion (aréovs), and the sentence 
(Aoyos). From the explanations which follow, it appears that 
noun and verb are here used in the modern signification, that 
Aoryos does not here mean a logical sentence only (ov yap daas 
Noryos €k pnuatwy ouyKketa), but any set of words, a definition 
for instance (ofov o Tov avOpwrov opiopos), and that mra@cts 
does not mean merely the case of a noun, but any inflexion of 
a noun or verb. For instance, the distinctions of words noticed 
by Protagoras were only inflexions or rrwoes'. It is clear that 
the only parts of speech, according to the meaning which we 
attach to the term, here mentioned by the philosopher are the 
noun, article, conjunction, and verb, and he specially mentions 


1. He is said to have been the first to | yopas) and the genders ( Aristot. Rheé. ILI. 
distinguish the different moods of verbs | 5. § 5.), for which last he is ridiculed by | 
(Aristot. Poet. c. 21. Quintil. III. 4. § 10. | Aristophanes, Nub. 656 foll. — 
Diogen. Laert. IX. 58. Suidas Mowra- 
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_ the three former in the Rhetorica ad Alewandrum (c. 26). Now 
it is stated by Dionysius of Halicarnassus (de Compositione Ver- 
borum, ¢. 2. de Demosthenis Prestantia, p.1101 Reiske) and Quin- 
_ tilian (I. 4. § 17), that Theodectes and Aristotle acknowledged 


only three parts of speech, the verb, the noun, and the conjunc- 


tion; and that the article was subsequently added by the Stoics. 


It appears then that Quintilian, and Dionysius, whom he copies . 
in this place, paid attention only to the passage of the de Inter- 
pretatione quoted above, in which it is said that the logical 
sentence consists merely of ovoua and pjua, and that the dif- 
ferent propositions are united by means of the conjunction (cvp- 
secpos), so that they also have taken merely the logical division. 
The separation of the article is also due entirely to its logical 
importance in the Greek language; every Greek word, however 


general, may be rendered by the article so individual and definite, 


as to be adapted to form the subject of a proposition: in fact 
the whole distinction between the subject and predicate in many 
cases is, that the former has, and the latter wants the article. 
But, although Aristotle felt this importance of the article, he 
does not appear to have said any where that it was a part of 
the doryos, and therefore Dionysius and Quintilian are right in 
attributing its addition to the Stoics, if, as we suppose, they 
were speaking of the logical division. 

We have stated thus minutely the origin of the syntactical 
parts of speech, because it has not been pointed out before, so 
far as we know, and in order that our readers may more easily 
detect the fallacy, by which Horne Tooke has, perhaps designedly, 
based his whole system of etymology on this syntactical distri- 
bution of language. The resolution of the sentence into subject 
and predicate, or, what generally comes to the same thing in 
Greek, into the noun and the verb, was undoubtedly of great 
importance at the time when it was first effected: it was the 
beginning of a syntactical analysis of language, when etymology, 
or the doctrine of the matter and form of language, was not 
and could not be in existence. But to make this arrangement 
the basis of etymology, to derive the elements of the word from 
the elements of the sentence, and thus to seek the part in 
the whole, is a mode of proceeding which can only lead to 
error and confusion. What then shall we say of a modern phi- 
lologer, who not only reproduces this old logical division of the 
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parts of speech, applying, however, to the words dvoua and pyua 
the limited signification of noun and verb, which they had only 


as a part of és in the method of Aristotle, but has even 
made this division the basis of a system of etymology, virtually 
supposing that language was formed according to that system 
of logic, which only the mighty genius of Plato and the unfailing 
subtlety of Aristotle succeeded in extracting from the clearest 
and most syntactical language ever spoken by man? And this 
is just what Horne Tooke has done. His system of ultra- 
nominalism is based on a supposition, which his contemporaries 
incautiously allowed, that the two primary sorts of words, from 


which all others are derived, were the nouns and the verbs. — 


‘“‘In English and in all Languages” says he, (Vol. 1. p. 45) “there 
are only two sorts of words which are necessary for the commu- 
nication of our thoughts; and they are (1) Noun and (2) Verb. 
In the strict sense of the term, no doubt both the necessary 
words and the abbreviations are all of them parts of speech; 
because they are all useful in language, and each has a different 


manner of signification. But I think it of great consequence: 


both to knowledge and to languages, to keep the words em- 
ployed for the different purposes of speech as distinct as pos- 


sible. And therefore I am inclined to allow that rank only to 


the necessary words: and to include all the others (which are 
not necessary to speech, but merely substitutes of the first sort) 
under the title of abbreviations.” Proceeding from this assump-~ 
tion, he has not hesitated to derive all the indeclinable words, 
whether conjunctions, prepositions, or adverbs, from nouns or verbs, 
and thus of course has fallen into all kinds of inconsistencies’. 
But enough of this celebrated piece of sophistry, which, in spite 
of some very happy explanations of English words, and some 
very ingenious argumentations, written in a lively and attractive 
style, should never be opened by any one who has not sufficient 
philological knowledge to guard him from the errors into which 
it will inevitably lead the ignorant or unwary. 

The logical or syntactical distribution of words was, as we 
have already stated, made the basis of that division of the 


1, It is right to mention, that most | taking a logical view of etymology, but we 
writers on philology before comparative | select Horne Tooke as an object of animad- 
grammar was brought to its present state | version, because his book is peeenedly 
of perfection fell into the same error of {| wrong, and actually pernicious. 
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parts of speech which has been adopted for practical convenience 

in learning particular languages, according to which it varies. In 

4 the case of the Greek language the usual arrangement is as follows : 
| Substantive, 

ier Adjective, 

2. Pronoun, including the Article, 

8. Verb, with which is connected, 

4 


1. Noun 


Participle. 
These are all capable of inflexion. 
5. Adverb, 


6. Preposition, 

7. Conjunction, 

8. Interjection. 
These are not inflected and are generally called particles. 
; The old grammarians adopted this arrangement, with the 
_ exception, that they classed the interjection with the adverb and 
made the article a distinct part of speech (Deonys. Thr. Bekk. 
_ Anecd. p.634). For the purpose of learning a language, the syntax 
of which is logical and for the most part well understood, this 
_ arrangement is highly convenient, and from its constant adoption 
4 the ear has become so familiar with it, that its nomenclature can 
hardly be banished even from etymology, with which it has no 
concern. We, therefore, retain the names of these eight parts 
of speech, though, to avoid confusion, we render them subordinate 
to the real etymological division of words, which we have already 
mentioned, and which we now more formally set forth. 

In the Indo-Germanic languages, all words may be reduced 
to two primary elements; the pronouns, or those words which 
indicate space or position; and the words containing roots. The 
former are words, declinable or indeclinable as the case may be, 
without any admixture with the other element. The latter re- 
quire the addition of at least one pronominal suffix to make 
them words. It is for this reason that we term the pronouns 
_ the organizing, constituent, or formative element of the language, 
and the roots the material element. By pronominal additions 
of a perfectly analogous nature, the same root becomes either 
a noun or a verb. We cannot, therefore, ‘consider the noun and 
verb as, etymologically, different parts of speech, but, on account 
of their prominent importance in the syntactical scheme, we 
have in the following pages classed them under separate heads, 
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which arrangement is further justified by the fact, that in the 
case of the verb the idea of space has developed itself into the 
idea of time. That the formative element of language is prior 
to the material, appears from what we have just mentioned,— 
that the pronoun is a word without extrinsic addition; but the 
noun or verb are such ‘only by the addition of pronominal ele- 
ments. It also appears from psychological considerations. Every 
thing is conceived as happening in space or time, the idea of 
space being however antecedent to, and the parent of, that of 
time. The first conception about any thing is that it has a 
position, that it is somewhere without us, and, as it is our 
conceptions that we express in words, the first words must be 
thosé which indicate position, that is, pronouns. The next con- 
ception with regard to the particular object, is of some par- 
ticular quality with which sensation has invested it, and this 
quality of course gives it its name according to a sort of prima 
facie classification. But still it is somewhere, and therefore the 
pronoun is tacked on to the end of it, in order to constitute it a 
word: the same would be the case, though in a more obvious man- 
ner, when the thing conceived was not a quality but an action. 

That m the Greek language in particular, all words may be 
resolved into and deduced from these elements, will be abun- 
dantly shown in the following pages. As we use the word pro- 
noun or pronominal in a sense somewhat wider than that in — 
which it is generally used, it will be as well to give compara- 
tive tables of the etymological and ordinary arrangements of 
the parts of speech. 


Etymological. Syntactical. 
Preposition, 
Formative element or Pronoun, Conjunction, 
Numeral, 
Nita pe : 
Material element com- ’ ) Substantive, 


bined with Pronoun, ark Participle, 
Verb. 


The mterjection is* either an unmeaning cry or the vocative 
case of a noun: the adverbs are generally pronominal words, 
but some of them are merely cases of nouns. The numerals 
are adjectives in syntax, though etymologically pronouns. 
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BOOK II. 


CHAPTER I. 
THE PERSONAL AND OTHER PRONOUNS. 


In the Indo-Germanic languages, considered in their most 
ancient form, we can always resolve the pronouns into the shortest 
possible words, a monosyllable for instance, or even a single vowel (in 
the latter case it is of-course a derivative form, for, as we have shown 
before, no single vowel can exist in the first instance without at 
least an initial breathing) : in fact, the primitive pronouns must have 
been very simple words, for the first and easiest articulations would 
naturally be adopted to express the primary intuition of space. 
These little vocables denote only the immediate relations of locality, 
and to designate all the subordinate varieties of position and direc- 
tion, it is the custom, especially in the Greek language, to join to- 
gether the different pronouns, or different modifications of the 
same pronominal stem, till at last we arrive at long words, like 
6o-T1s-0y-70-Te, every syllable of which is a distinct pronoun. 

The first principles of this ultimate analysis of all prono- 
minal words were discovered by that admirable philologer, Bopp. 
In his essay iiber den Linfluss der Pronomina auf die 'Wort- 
bildung, he remarks (p. 13), ‘‘from the dissection of the pronouns 
and the prepositions connected with them, we get the follow- 
ing monosyllabic stems, partly consisting of a mere vowel, which 
either occur in Sanscrit only, or are found in the connected 
European languages with more or less exact correspondence in 
form: a, 7, u, é; ka, ki, ku; na, ni, nu; ma, me (-ut), mus; ya, yu; 
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wa, vi; ta, da, sa. The compound pronouns—meaning thereby 
not derivatives like ¢d-vat ‘so much, but primitives, which the 
grammarians consider as simple, but which we have endeavoured — 
to reduce into their real elements—show as their first member, 
in Sanscrit, a stem consisting of a single vowel; they are the 
following, a-va, i-va, é-va, a-na, é-na, a-da, t-da, é-ta, é-ka, 
é-sha.” But, although this analysis was pointed out six years 
ago, no one has thoroughly examined, compared, and classified 
these monosyllabic stems and others which Bopp has omitted to 
mention; we shall therefore endeavour to show which of these 
pronominal words have a common origin, and thus to arrange 
them according to their natural coherency. : 

It is reasonable to suppose, that the primitive pronouns would 
be designations of here and there, of the subject and object as 
contrasted and opposed to one another. As soon as language 
became a medium of communication between two speaking per- 
sons (and it is not important to consider it before it arrives 
at this point), a threefold distinction would at once arise between 
the here or subject, the there or object, and the person spoken 
to or considered as a subject in himself, though an object in © 
regard to the speaker. We find traces in the Indo-Germanie 
languages of an application of the three first consonant-sounds 
belonging to this family of languages, namely the three tenues, 
to denote these three positions of here, near to the here, and there, 
or first, second, and third personal pronouns, as they are generally 
called. These tenues, articulated with the usual short vowel, are 
the three pronominal elements pa (found in za-pa, &c.), ka (found 
in xé, &e.), and ta (ro, &c.). The two former are, however, 
more usually represented by the cognate sounds ma or va, and Fa, 
whether the digamma represents sa, ha, ka or ga. By a similar 
change of articulation the third element appears as na. If now 
we take the elements enumerated by Bopp, we shall find, that, 
according to the principles stated in a former chapter, ma, mé, 
mu, va, vt, belong to the first of them; ka, ki, ku, ya, yu, i, wu, to 
the second; and ta, nu, ni, na, to the third of the original pronouns. 
The second also appears under the forms ga, ha, immediately 
derived from either sa or Fa. The syllables da and sa, for reasons 
which will be stated in a following chapter, generally belong 
to the second pronoun, though the former would seem to be — 
only a slight variation of the element ta, and the pronoun sa 
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“is Bectaally used for the third pronoun when that pronoun denotes 
: a person or subject. From va, as a variation of ma the first 
_ pronominal element, we must carefully distinguish the same 
_ syllable when it appears as a mutilation of Fa, the second 
element, though it must be confessed, that, from the use of this 
_ element va to form the second personal pronoun from the third, 
_ great and unavoidable confusion must be produced in the mind 
of the inexperienced etymologist. And here we will anticipate 
_ what will be stated hereafter more at length. According to 
q the principle mentioned above, any one of these simple elements 
_ may be compounded with any one of the others so as to form new 
_ modifications of the idea of position. There is, as we shall see, 
_ @ pronominal element -/a or -ra indicating motion, or convey- 
_ ing the idea of “beyond.” When this is added to the first pro- 
nominal element, it combines the idea of closeness with that of re- 
moval, as in wa-pa, ze-pi, which express motion from or to the 
side of, and motion close round an object. When with the second, 
. it expresses the third position as opposed to the second, and 
_ ka-ra, as we shall see in the following chapter, is equivalent 
to ta, or even to ¢a-ra, which expresses the same third position 
| in a state of further removal. On the contrary, by combining 
| 
| 
| 
| 
; 
; 


a 


the third pronominal element with the first, whether under the 
form of ma or of va, it obtains a signification of nearness ap- 
proaching to, or even coinciding with that of the second ele- 
ment: thus ta-ma, the suffix of the superlative, expresses the 
approximation of the end of a series to the speaker, and ta-va 
is the common form of the second personal pronoun. We shall 
see in the next chapter that the three first numerals are the 
primary pronuons under the forms, ma, ta-va, and ta-ra or ka-ra. 
The elements va and na are both used to designate the first 
person, though always in the dual or plural number. They are 
also used to convey the strongest idea of the demonstrative pro- 
noun, that of distance or separation, and ultimately of negation. 
In this sense va agrees with ma and with the elements a and 
é=ai, the former of which is a mutilation of va, and the latter 
a slight modification of it according: to the rule for the semi-vowel’s 
_ change of place; another such modification is aw or av. This 
 goincidence in meaning between the first pronominal element under 
the forms, a, ai, au, va, and ma, with the third personal pro- 
noun xa appears at first sight most unaccountable. _ It is, however, 
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explicable psychologically, from the fact that the ideas of self, 
unity, separation, distance, solitude, and negation all spring from 
a common source. The element za is a strong expression of the 
there, or distance; ma, &c. of the here or self as a separate in- 
dividuality. Hence, the strongest expression of self in these lan- 
guages is, in Sanscrit and Latin, a-ha-m, e-go-met, “that which 
is here,” but in Greek ¢-yw-vy, “that which is by itself or 
separate.” All our misconceptions about pronouns and pronominal 
words arise from a sort of word-worship produced by the im- 
pressions of common language. The philological student cannot 
be too early or too strongly impressed with the fact, that all 
pronouns must have been originally demonstrative, or words in- 
dicative of particular positions. In their original application there 
could be no distinction of personal pronouns and relatives, from 
the demonstratives. Indeed, it will be seen in the following pages 
that the relatives, reflexives, and the nominative of the ordinary 
demonstrative are all derivable from the second personal pro- 
noun, or the index of nearness in space. 

We have thus stated before-hand the results of our analysis — 
of the pronominal words, in order that the student may be pro- 
vided with a general map of the country which he is about to 
survey, and, knowmg what to look for, may not be confused by 
the multiplicity of details; we now proceed to examine each of the 
pronouns more minutely, taking them in the order in which they 
appear in the common grammars, and beginning in each case with 
the existing classical form, and so ascending to its primary state. 

The objective cases of pronouns, as well as of nouns, are 
always older than the subjective. This appears from the fact 
that there are many nouns which have no subjective case (for 
instance, all neuter nouns), but no one so far as we know without 
an objective case. It might also be inferred, from a priori con- 
siderations, that it must be so. All things are to us parts — 
of an external world, and must needs be spoken of as such 
long before the mind of man can invest the not-me with the powers 
of agency and will, which we experience in ourselves. We feel 
that even the spot on which. we stand, and which is for the 
moment identified with our description, for we are the here, is 
nevertheless a not-me, and is spoken of as something without, 
as an object, and therefore must continue to be called one till 
language begins to assume a logical structure. 
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a The common forms of the objective or accusative cases of the 
_ personal pronouns, in Sanscrit, Greek, Latin, and Gothic are as 
- follows. 


Seoncrit. Greek. Latin. Gothic. 
Ist person. mdm, mda. Me. mé. mk. 
2nd tvam, tua. Ce. té. thuk. 
3rd tam. TOV. tum. thana. 


The Cretans appear to have said 7Fe instead of oe, which 


is probably a softened form of it, as may be inferred from the 


following glosses of Hesychius. téop. cov. Kpiyres. —T pe. oe. 
Kpyres. Here we should read teoF for reoy and 7Fe for TPE, 
for immediately under the former gloss we have teovs. sous. 
and the resemblance between P a F might easily cause the 
mistake. Besides, a labial is manifestly included in the nomina- 
tive rv. We think a similar labial has dropt out in the Latin #é, 
nominative ¢#. If so, the common pronoun of the second person 
in the Sanscrit, Latin, and Greek languages is made up of the 
third element ¢a and first element under the form va, which 
we have before pointed out as one of the methods adopted for 
the expression of the idea of comparative nearness. The Latin 
tim occurs only in composition or as a particle. 

The ¢ which, under certain circumstances, is found at the 
beginning of the Greek ue and the other oblique cases of the first 
personal pronoun is, as Bopp justly remarks (Vergl. Gramm. 
p- 468), to be referred to that prevailing tendency in Greek to 
prefix a vowel to words beginning with a consonant, as appears 
€. g. iN d-voma, 0-dovs, o-Gpus, é-Aaxvs, compared with ndma, 
danta-s, bhri-s, laghu-s. We find it also in exe:vos compared 
with xeivos. These forms, then, of the objective case of the 
personal pronouns are identical in the four languages compared 
above: this identity they also maintain as the personal endings 
of the oldest class of verbs in Sanscrit, Greek, and Latin, but 
then, as we shall show hereafter, the vowel is generally subjected 
to certain changes which we shall discuss in the proper place. 

In the nominative also, the resemblances of the first two, 
though not so striking, are sufficiently certain. 


Sanscrit. Greek. Latin. Gothic. . 
Ist person. aham. erywr. eg°0. ik. 
and tvam. Tour. tu. thu. 


11 
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The remarkable fact about these first persons is, that though 
aham, eyov, &e., bear no immediate resemblance whatever to 
mam, we, &c., the nominative of the second pronoun manifestly 
contains the same element as its objective case. This, however, 
is by no means inexplicable. Even after the mvention of nomina- 
tive cases the person spoken to would still continue to be an 
object, and therefore the nominative and objective cases of that 
pronoun would contain the same elements; but when the speaker 
could detach his notion of himself from the idea of space, from 
the here, which before constituted his definition, and consider 
himself as the J, the real subject, he would adopt some word 
more emphatic than the mere monosyllable we to express himself 
by, and this word was aham in Sanscrit, and ego in Latin and 
Greek, by a common transition from the h to the g (Pott’s Etym. 
Forsch. I. p. 144). The word vav (and in the vocative o rav 
“OQ you”) is an old form of vv (Buttmann, Ausfihri. Sprachl. 
§ 57, Anm. I.), and is strikingly like the Sanserit ¢vam. : 

If we compare aha-m, tva-m, with a-ya-m, “this man”, 
i-ya-m, “this woman”, sva-ya-m, ‘“ oneself”, va-ya-m, “ we”, 
yt-ya-m, “you”, ma-h-ya-m, “to me”, &e., we must conclude 
that the termination is simply m. The Greek eywy was written 
éywv by the Aolians, éywvrya and éywrn by the Dorians (Apol- 
lonius Dyscolus, de Pronom. p. 648., Bekker). Of the Boeotian 
wwv Apollonius writes as follows. BowrToi ‘Iwv, ws nev Tpydwv 
oyow, upécer evdoryw TOU ‘, wa Kal Ta THS perabecews 
Tou € els 1 ryevnTat, emel pwvnevros emepepomevov TO ToLovToV 
mapaKodovUer. adda pay Kal eeacwvOn, émrel OacuveTat TA pa 
ynevTa €v Tats avr ovymiats, OTE 1p0 pevnevTwy riHevrat, E0S, 
€00, EaUT@, EaUTOV, Eo ws oe ev10l, wy Kal O “ABpow, 
Oeua eoriv ° cuCuyws ot avtoi dace TH ev eyo THY LV, 
elrye TO Tapa Aeptevow € els t pera(sdvdeTat, TH o€ éywvrya 
THY iwvya. Kopwva’ 


penpouat oe Kal Avyoupay Muprid iwurya 


étt Bava’ dota ® 


éBa Iivoapiow ror épw. 


1. This word, which is the Beotian 
form for yvv1j, deserves some remark. The 


yuvy. Hesych. Bavva. yuvy to Bow- 
tov. Now the Dorians said yave instead 


following are the notices of the gramma- 
rians respecting it. Herodian (epi pov. 
AeE. p. 18, 1.25), +d yap rapa Kopivyn 
Bava ov Kowvov ovd€ els vy A7jyov, GAA 
tévov Sena Bowtav tacoduevov adyti Tov 


of yuv7 (Gregor. Corinth. de Dialecto Dor. 
§ cxi11.). It is, therefore, obvious that the 
original form must have commenced with 
a compound of the guttural and labial, 
otherwise the two forms are inexplicable. 

The 
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sf. eo € , , \ rN) 
iwver yo npWwY apEeTas YELpwacwy 


© 


_ (read, partly with Sturz, iwyrya ovd npwwv apeTas xEipw acw). 
_ In like manner for ov or ru, we find rivvy, and the Beoeotian 
forms tov, tovy, tovya (Apollon. de Pronom. p. 69 c); also 
in the oblique cases the AXolians wrote éuo, the Bootians éuv, 
the Dorians éuiv and éuvya, and the Tarentines éuivn and tivy 
(Apollon. de Pronom. p. 104 c and 105 c). In Hesychius too 
we have epnyvy (read enevyn), euov. and e€eyéuevar (read 
with Hemsterhius efey épevvn), xwpls euov, Aadkxwves. When 
we remember that the Dorians wrote dvwv for dvo (Hesychius), 
that éyw appears as egd in Latin, that the third person dual was 
sometimes -rov, at others -ryv or -rwv; that we have mé, ¢é, sé, 
in Latin, and mam, m4, tvdm, tvdé in Sanscrit, by the side of 
Me, o¢, €; also unv, uy, nv, On, a8 well as weév, pa, Oév, O€, 
and in the case endings -dyv, as well as -da, -dov, we shall not 
feel much difficulty from the variation in quantity which takes 
place in these pronouns, and perhaps be disposed to recognize, 
without any hesitation on that account, the identity of aha-m 
and éyw-v, éyo-vyn. The termination of the former is un- 
doubtedly the element of the first personal pronoun, which appears 
at greater length in the Latin ego-met; the final -v, -vy of the 
latter is a variation of the element ¢a, which we shall frequently 
have occasion to speak of. The bulk of the pronoun aha-m is 
a compound of the pronominal elements a, ha, the former being 
of demonstrative, the latter of relative import, and the whole 
signifying “that which”, or conveying, with the affix, the 
_ Meaning “that which is here”, while the gloss in Hesychius 
_ (éyev, adrds éyo) seems exactly to express the meaning 
_ of e-yo-vy, i.e. “that which is by itself”. If we may be 
allowed to state now what we shall prove in the course of 
the following chapters, the relative element, which here in 






~ 


The old word was perhaps yava or Fava. 
This digamma initial is split up in the 
usual way in the different Indo-Germanic 
languages. The whole letter is preserved 
in the old English quean, the labial only 
in the Beotic Bdva, Sanscrit vanita, Erse 
bean or vean, Welsh benw, the guttural 
only in the Sanscrit jani, Erse gean, Rus- 
sian jena. In the common Greek yur} the 


11—2 


labial is vocalized into v, as is the case with 
Kbwv, kuvos, Sanscrit evan, &c. 

2. It may be doubted whether this is 
the Beotian form for @uca (ov being re- 
gularly substituted for v, whether long or 
short, in that dialect) or the participle of 
the verb @éw, supposed to be the old form 
of piw (see J. H. Voss on Virgil, Eclog. 
i 477. 
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Sanscrit and generally in Greek appears under the form ha, 
6-s, also assumes (1) the form ya, ye in Greek, under which 
it corresponds in meaning to the Sanscrit particle ha; (2) the 
form gué, qui in Latin, under which it corresponds in meaning 
to the Greek ye, Sanscrit ha (qui-dem = ye-dyv), (3) the form 
ka, xa, in Sanscrit and Greek. We trust to be able to show 
in the following chapter that the pronominal element ma is also 
one of the representatives of the first numeral in Greek. There 
is another expression for unity in Sanscrit é-tas, in Greek €-cas, 
in Latin wquus (sécus), in Hebrew ’ekhad, the first syllable of 
which is the strong form of the simplest demonstrative root a, 
which under the forms ai, aw, va, corresponds in value if not in’ 
origin to the element of the first personal pronoun. These ex- 
pressions for unity are, in our opinion, identical with the Greek 
é-yw, the Latin ego, and, the bulk of the Sanserit a-ha-m. In- 
the Beeotian iw-v the suppressed guttural is represented by the 
aspirate, on a principle before explained. With the final letter 
suppressed a-ha is in Sanscrit “a particle and interjection im-— 
plying; (1) commendation: (2) rejecting, sending; (3) devia- 
tion from custom (improperly): (4) certainty, ascertainment.” 
(Wilson’s Sanser. Dict. s. v.), and it is interesting to know, that 
the Latin language has two interjections, ehem and eho, corres- 
ponding to akam and ego respectively, which convey a meaning 
very nearly akin to what we conceive to, have been the original 
force of the first personal pronoun: compare such passages as 
ehem, Demea, haud aspexeram te: eho puer, curre ad Bacchidem. 
These are not the only instances ofthe use of the particle ha 
in Latin. It appears to have. been the regular suffix of the 
objective cases of the first pronoun in old Latin. Quintilian says 
(Inst. Orat. I. 5, ) 21), Inde durat ad nos usqueé VEHEMENTER, ét 
COMPREHENDERE, ¢f MIHI: éf MEHE quoque pro ME apud antiquos, 
tragediarum precipue scriptores, in veteribus libris invenimus. — 
It is not improbable too that the same termination was employed 
to form the genitive and dative cases of the first personal pro- 
noun in the oldest Greek. This dative appears generally under 
the form joi or euot, Bentley, however, perceived that the metre 
in Homer occasionally required meov, peol, instead of éeuov, Euot, 
and peos instead of éuds in the possessive, after the analogy of the 
Latin met, mihi, and meus. We give the passages in which he 
has noticed this, from a MS. in the Library of Trinity College. 
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Bate Tliad xx. 426. Ww vu eppaccavro, meov amounvicavTos. 
‘Odyss. x. 425, avTol O or puveabe peot dua mavres émea Bac. 
xx, 364, Evpvpay , ouTt o aveya MEOL moummas 
omacew. ; 
In these three passages the editions. have enol. In the follow- 
ing, they have different cases of the possessive EOS. 
Iliad tv. 412, TET TAs ouwnmh 750, wEeD 0 emmreiOeo iB. 
ree S7 3 n yy Kal veos éools beds o€ re Kat mais eins. 
xx, 194, dopa LENS Tapa yyos EVETYKELLEV. 
Xx. 20. éyvws, Evvociryate, wenv ev otnO ect Bovdny. 
Xx, 278. matpi pew Unrzi. 
| Odyss. 1x. 459. Kaooe LEOV K7p 
es Awpyoete KQK@V. 
: x. 178, and 428, x1. 222. ol 0 wKa eos emreetat 
aiQuvTo. | 
XII, 258, olkTicTov On Kelvo meots Fidov opbaruoiar. 
397. and xiv, 249. eEnnap uev CTELTH JLEOL €pinpes 
ET pi non 
xi. 305, Foirac’ oTacocay tovTt, hen Poudn TE VOWTE. 
MeV S27; fet ev on ’Oduceus és EOS TALS, rode 
: iKa Véls. 
With regard to the use of peot for euot, we think the o in 
_ both forms is a substitute for the lost digamma or aspirate, which 
is otherwise represented in the common suffix —qd:., and that 
peot=me-de = ucFe is fully equivalent to mi-ki. The same stem 
is represented by thes, or ch appended to the Gothic tk, mik, 
thuk, New German ich, mich, dich. It may be objected to this 
_ explanation of the identity 4a, ya, &c., and that, if so, this element 
is repeated in such combinations as éywye, Eywvya, twvya, 
&e., but it will be remembered that nothing is more common 
than such repetitions of the same root in pronominal compounds, 
and especially when it appears under slightly modified forms. 
When it is placed after the termination -v- as in éywvya, the 
word is a compound of two compound pronouns, into each -of 
which similar pronominal elements enter: for yya or vaya is a 
compound analogous to me-he, mihi. 

As the three primitive personal pronouns are expressions 
for the relations of place, synonymous, in fact, with the Latin 
hie, iste, ille, and the Italian questo, cotesto, quello, we ought to 
find in the Greek and cognate languages traces of the use of 
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these forms as demonstrative pronouns; and we do so. With 
regard to the first; in Sanscrit we have i-ma “this-here,” from 
which Bopp derives the Latin words im-ago and im-itor (Demon- 
strativstimme, p.21). The Greek demonstrative univ, and, as we 
shall hereafter show, the preposition pe-ra, the particles perv, pa, 
and the verbs paw, pevw, maneo, &c., all contain this element. 
It appears as a suffix to the second and third personal pro- 
nouns: in Sanscrit, ¢vd-m, aya-m, as well as aha-m; in Latin, 
tu-met, vos-met, se-met, ipse-met, as well as ego-met, nos-met. 
The second element, under the form fa-va, is used as a demon- 
strative in the numerals. Of its use under some form derived 
from Fa we shall speak by and by. . 

The common dual and plural of aham and tvam are in the 
nominative and accusative as follows: nom. dual. dvém, yuvdm; 
accus. dual. dvém or nau, yuvam or vam; nom. plur. vayam, 
yayam; accus. plur. asman or nas, yushman or vas. It will, 
of course, be. understood by every one, that the plural of the 
first personal pronoun, of which the dual is only a modification, 
could not be formed from the singular as the plural of any 
noun might be. The plural of this pronoun must signify one of 
two things, either a collection of persons united in the idea 
of here and, as such, separated for the moment from the rest 
of the world, or, as between two speakers, the idea of J+ you. 


On analyzing these Sanscrit forms we shall find that one of 


these meanings is always implied. The plural va-ya-m is a 
combination of two modified forms of the first and second pro- 
nouns respectively, to which the common element of the first is 
added to imply more strongly that the notion of here is intended. 
Therefore, va-ya-m means “I+ you here.” Similarly, the plu- 
ral yi-ya-m is a repetition of the second element, with the same 
suffix. Of the first syllable we will speak presently.. We have 
already mentioned the employment of the pronoun expressing — 
distance or separation to denote the first person, and explained 
how, in fact, there is none of that absolute difference between, 
pronouns of different persons which habit leads us to imagine. 
It is true that there was and is a distinction in meaning between 
the stems ma and ¢éa, as signifying the opposition of here to there. 
But they are, both of them, essentially demonstrative, and there 
is no reason whatever why modifications, in fact, stronger forms 


- of them, should not be used to convey the notions of unity, 
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_ distinctness, and separation, which run into one another. At 
any rate, there is no doubt of the fact, that these stems are so 
used, and we shall see abundant proof of it when we come to 
_@ discussion of the negative particles. We have an instance of 
this phenomenon in the pronouns before us. The dual d-vd-m 
is evidently composed of the pronominal stem d, in our opinion 
a degenerated form of va as derived from the first pronoun ma, 
and vd an entirely different element, which is unquestionably 
a corruption of the second pronoun under the form sva, and 
appears as vdm and vas in the accusative dual and plural. To 
the whole is appended the suffix m, so that this word signifies 
“JT + you here,” like va-ya-m. By the side of this we find 
_ the accusative forms maw in the dual and nas in the plural, which 
are obviously nothing but the dual and plural of the third pro- 
nominal element, under the form ma. In order to analyze the 
plural accusatives asman, yushman, we must take the Véda-forms 
of the nominative plural, asmé and yushmé. The former is written 
amha in Pali and Pracrit. It is obvious that the termination 
of these forms is sma-i; the aspiration of s in the second word is 
caused by the w which precedes, a phenomenon common enough 
in Sanscrit: compare the datives amushmai, from amu, and 
tasmai from ta. ‘This suffix sma, compounded of the stems 
sa-ma and also appearing as the preposition sam (cuv), is used 
to form some of the oblique cases of all pronouns of the third 
person; indeed, asmdat, the ablative singular of a demonstra- 
tive, differs only in the quantity of the last syllable from asmat 
the ablative plural of the first pronoun: sa-ma signifies “all 
taken together,” “whole,” “entire,” ‘‘ complete,” and in this 
sense of completeness, it 1s used to give verbs in the present tense 
a past signification: thus we have hanti sma Révanan Ramah; 
“ Rama killed” (instead of “ kills”) “ Ravana” (Wilson Dict.). 
The initial vowel a is the first pronominal element in the last 
state of mutilation, and thus the compound asmé =a-sa-ma-i (the 
final vowel being the mark of plurality in the case of| pronouns 
ending in a, Bopp. Vergl. Gramm. p. 262) signifies “the here 
taken altogether,” with a note of plurality appended. The first ” 
syllable of yushmé = yu-sa-ma-i, is obviously the same stem 
that appears in yiyam. 
We may now compare these Sanscrit forms with those which 
occur in some of the other languages of the Indo-Germanic family. 
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The Latin plurals nos and vos agree exactly with the accusatives: 
plural mas and vas, and the Greek duals vai, opm: correspond 
pretty well to the duals naw and vam, the latter of which, as we 
have said, has lost its initial sibilant or guttural. In the Greek 
voit, the most predominant idea must have been “separation,” 
“unity,” as appears from the adverb vos-qx “ by himself,” voo-ros 
“a return” (literally, as we shall see below, “a coming from a 
distance”), and im the pronoun my which always stands alone, 
though we often have juv avrov. The German languages have 
very short forms for the plural of these pronouns; generally, in 
fact, modifications of the simple root. Thus the Gothic has 
weis, yas, Lithuanian més, yas, English we, you. The Zend 
has also the short forms vaém, yis. The Greek forms yyets 
(Holic duues), vuers (Holic vupes) agree with the Véda 
words asmé, yushmé. The AXolic dues, vapes (by the olian 
Widwors for ippes) are asstmilations for dopes, Uopues, aS eupe 
is for eopi, Sanscrit asmi (Bopp, Vergl. Gramm. p. 473). 
With regard to the first syllable of the latter, the following 
remarks may suffice. The Greek aspirate often stands for the 
Sanscrit y: thus yas, yaj, yakrit (jecur) correspond to ds, 
aco, nmap. We have no hesitation, then, in comparing the 
Homeric word vonivy, “battle,” with its Sanscrit synonym 
yudhma: Déderlein’s suggestion, that it comes from vzomevat 
(Lat. Synon. u. Etym. III. p. 304), is not deserving of any 
consideration: the derivation of an old substantive from the 
infinitive aorist of a compound word reminds one of the perverted 
ingenuity of Schrevelius. When we recollect phrases like con- 
serere pugnam, and compare yudhma with yugma (Lat. jugum) 
‘“‘a pair,” “a brace,” we shall be disposed to seek for a con- 
nexion of meaning. Now jugum, another form of djugum, 
as Janus is of Djanus, Juturna of Djuturna, &e., contains 

the element of the second numeral, as does also the word duellum, 
“battle.” In the next chapter we shall show that the second 
numeral is identical with the second person singular. As then 
the second numeral is contamed in the first syllable of yugma, 
“yudhma, vopnivyn, so is the second pronoun in yushme, vpers. 
The suffix -sma is assimilated into -mma in the singular dative 
of the Gothic pronoun, just as it is in dues, vuues- Thus the 


1. The grammarians, absurdly enough, consider this word as an abbreviation of véaTo- ee 
(Hermann. Opuscul. I. p, 222). 
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a 
Gothic thamma, hvamma and imma correspond to the Sanscrit 
 tasmai, kasmai and asmai (Bopp, “‘ Annals of Orient. Lit.” p. 16. 
and Grimm, Deutsche Gramm. I. p. 826). It apears as smu 
in old Prussian: thus antar-smu, ka-smu correspond to the 
Sanserit antara-smai, ka-smai (Bopp, Abh. Ak. Berl. 1824 p. 148). 
The nominative masculine and feminine of the third personal 
_ pronoun are as follows: 


Sanscrit. Zend. Greek. Gothic. 
Mase. sa, sak, 86 hé wun sa 
Femin. sd ha a Or 7) 86. 


The Greek or Zend forms are of course corruptions of the 
fuller forms preserved in Sanscrit and Gothic. The nearest 
Latin forms corresponding to these are the compounds hi-c, si-c, 
the latter of which is used only as a conjunction. It will be 
observed that all these forms belong to a different element from 


the neuter nominative, tat, tat, ro, thata, tum or is-tud. In fact, 


as will hereafter be shown, it is only a masculine or feminine 
noun that can have a nominative case properly so called. The 
reason for the adoption of a form manifestly connected with 
the second pronominal element as a nomimative of the third 
personal pronoun, will be obvious on the slightest consideration. 
The person spoken to, or designated as near, is invested with 
a subjectivity and personality which is denied to the object 
spoken of, or designated as there. Now, whatever is spoken of 
as in the nominative case, is considered as subjective in itself, 
though not a part of ourselves, and therefore can only be desig- 
nated by a pronoun which expresses the greatest degree of 
nearness to the here. We shall return to this subject when we 
come to the case-endings. 

There are two stronger forms of the demonstrative or pro- 
noun of the third person, both compounds with the simple o, 
4, To: namely, 6-de, 4-de, To-de, and ov-Tos, ai-ry, Tov-To. 
The former we shall consider in the next chapter. The latter 
we will now examine in connexion with av-ros, another pro- 
noun of the third person. The first part of av-ros occurs as 
a separate particle in Greek, expressing removal, distance, nega- 
tion, &c. It occurs also in av-6:, av-rap, and, in a weaker 
form, in a-rap; it is the same mutilation of the first pronoun 
which we have had in asmé. In this more complete state, or,. 
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perhaps, as a reduplication, it appears in the Sanscrit ava, and 
the Sclavonic ovo (Bopp Vergl. Gramm. pp. 400, 544). We can- 
not agree with Bopp (Vergl. Gramm. p. 491) im considering ov- 
Tos, av-Ty, Tov-To as a combination of avros, avTy, avTo, with 
the primitive pronoun 0, 7, to. It would be better to adopt the 
suggestion of Max Schmidt, whom he quotes, that it is merely 
a compound of the simple pronoun with -ros its objective form, 
and that the first syllable is lengthened euphonically ; though 
it is not right to compare this word with toovros, &c. 
Schmidt does, for these words are really compounds of coves, 
&e. with the pronoun autos, as appears from the feminine forms. 
to.avTn, &c. In the same way avros appears compounded with 
itself in avtavtos (Sophron. apud Apollon. de Pronom. p. 339 8): 
Our objection to Bopp’s etymology is simply this, that when 
o, &c. are combined with avros, &c. the crasis is avros, avn, 
TavTo, Not ovros, a’tTyn, TovTo. 

The nominative case o=co also appears under the subsidiary 
form 7, in which the effect of the digamma has been to convert — 
the vowel into ¢ (compare @uw, vios, umeppuns, with fio, filius, 
umeppianros), and this vowel bemg, as we have before seen, 
itself a representative of the guttural, the aspiration has been 
omitted when less emphasis was intended. Both forms appear 
in Latin, the stronger as hi-c, si-c, the weaker as 7-s, é-terwm, 
i-tem, &c. ‘The latter appears as 7-ma, i-taras in Sanscrit. Most 
scholars, as well as the old grammarians, consider 7? to be the 
nominative case of ob, of, €; thus Dionysius the Thracian chen 
Anecd. p. 640), mpoowma TpoToTUTW Bev eys—ov—i—api- 
Ouoi Oe Tpwrory Toy evekos pev eyo —ov—i, Ootkos oe voi— 
o fui, mAnOuvriKos oe MUEis—UpEis—o Peis—T TUT ELS dé T PWTO- 
TUTWY MeV opOiis € éyo—ov—, ryevexngs 0€ ¢ éuod—cov-—ov, OoTiKys 
dé é€uol—col—oi, aiTiaTiKys O€ é eue—oe—E. The Schohiast on 
this passage says (p. 916, Bekker), TOU Tpirou ™pocwmou €OTl TO 
t, Kat onpaiver TO ouTos 7 exeivos, Kad éavTo ev KELLEVOV evpeOy 
ovoapou, € GOLKE O€ ATO THs Tov ATTiKkwy XpnTEws eionoOa Tapa 
TOUTW TW TEXVvoYypadw. Eexewvool yap Aéryovar Kal ovToct. That 
this Scholiast is mistaken, appears from the words of Apollonius 
Dyscolus (de Pronomine p. 69 ©), t TauT mY ol Mev pac Tapodoryov, 
OTL ov Cra Tov uv" aropsohn yap TOU G kKaTa To TPITOV aToTENEl- 
oPat GOV, Ov, 598; ds. He proceeds (p. 70 8), agtomaT OTE pos oe 

6 LopowrAgHs paptus ypycapevos ev Oivouay’ et pev woe Oac- 
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 gova eidws et TéKOL Tatoa. The Venetian Scholiast, on the Iliad 
xxu. 410, reads this fragment of Sophocles somewhat differently, 
thus; 7 wév woet Odaco’ nde wat TéEov Tatda. From a comparison 
_ of these two readings, William Dindorf has emended this cor- 
 rupt line as follows; 7 peév ws ? Oaccor, 4 0 ws 1 TéKot matoa, 
_ adding, “‘it is said of two women, each of whom was boasting of 
her son’s fleetness. Why they did so, is clear from the well 
_ known story about Ginomaus.” Bekker thinks (Comment. Crit. 
p- 337), that % might properly be substituted for é in the fol- 
lowing passage of Plato (Sympos. p. 175 °), fheTQ Taira egy 
opas wev oeumverv, Tov oe LwKpary ovK cigteva, TOV ou Arya~ 
Owva woddants KeAcvew petaTéeurvacOa Tov Lweparn, € € O€ oUK 
eav, and appears also to suggest the insertion of this obsolete 
nominative in a passage at the end of the same dialogue (p. 223 p), 
TOV ovv LwkpaTn—avacravra ariévat, Kal avTOs, wWomep ciwOer 
émecQa, where almost all the MSS. omit avros (Bekker’s Com- 
ment. Crit. p. 362). With regard to the former passage it may 
be observed, that, according to the rules of Syntax, ? would be 
better grammar than é; that, in the passages quoted by Heindorf, 
on the Euthydemus ) 72, and on the Sophistes § 42, the verb 
is always oimac or yyovpa and that oiuai pe by no means 
justifies @yui ue, as Stallbaum (ad loc.) seems to imagine. In 
the latter passage the ¢ might so easily have been absorbed by 
the last letter of the preceding «ai that we cannot doubt it 
would be a better reading than avros, which is disallowed by 
the MSS. The two following are important passages relative 
to this pronoun. Apollonius Dyscolus (de Pronom. p. 108), av- 
Twvupiar avahopicat 7 Te 7, ov, of, & Priscian. XIII. 2 ) 7- 
Queritur etiam illud, cur, quum apud Grecos tertia persona 
pronominum primitworum et in singulari numero nominativum 
habeut Fi, et in plurali odets, apud Latinos sui et nominativo de- 
ficit, et pluralia separatim non habuit. ) 8. Apud Grecos 
nominativus supradicti pronominis, id est Fr, rarus est in usu. 
These authorities, taken together, are sufficient to establish the 
the fact, that there was originally a nominative to the reflexive 
pronoun ov, of, €, and that this nominative was 7 We need 
not wonder that this ¢ should be of rare occurrence. There 
is very little need for the nominative of the reflexive pronoun, 
which is, in most cases, used objectively. The nominative of the 
Latin reflexive pronoun swi, sibi, se, never occurs, nor has that 
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pronoun any plural number. Now what.is the reflexive pronoun? 
Nothing more, we believe, than a form of the second pronoun, 
pointing at once to some person or thing close at hand, and 
it is always used im connected speech to refer to the person 
last spoken of, when that person is considered in any way as a 
subject, especially in relating the words of that person. The 
idiom of the Latin language admits of such phrases as diwit se 
venturum, but the Greek, which is much more accurate in its 
syntax, always requires that if the subject is expressed in the 
nominative in one member of the sentence the same case must 
be continued in the dependent member; accordingly, the pro- 
noun is either suppressed, as is generally the case, for example 
MotpoxAys ove én Tovnpotepos eivat, or, if emphasis requires 
it, as in the line of Sophocles quoted above, or distinctness in 
a complicated sentence renders it necessary, as in the two pas- 
sages from Plato’s Symposium, a nominative case of the reflexive 
pronoun would of course be used if there were one, and we 
have clear testimony that there was one. The very fact that 
there was no plural of the Latin reflexive pronoun shows, as 
all undeclined parts of speech always show, that the word it- 
self, and the peculiar use of it, belong to the oldest state of 
the language. As, therefore, it is manifest a priori that the 
reflexive is nothing more in its nature than a demonstrative pro- 
noun indicating nearness of position, we must seek for its equi- 
valent among the oldest. forms of the demonstrative pronouns. 
We have irresistible evidence that there was a pronoun 7 
as well as a pronoun %. The Scholiast on Dionysius (quoted 
above) says as much, though he confused it with the reflexive 
pronoun mentioned by the author on whom he was annotating, 
and whom, like all other Scholiasts, he made a point of mis- 
understanding. Its existence is further proved by Hesychius’ 
Glosses ty. avtyv, avrov. Kumpior.—etv. exeivos (leg. exeivov) ‘ 
by what Lascaris says (de pronomine III. p. 344): tov ‘TptTov 
Tpocwmov 7 ovouatTiKn KATA Tadatous | t (leg. ‘) Kal os; and 
by the remark of Draco (p- 106): 7 < avrwvuala 4 onuatvovca 
TpiTov Tpocwrov pay Exet TO +; for if % was short, it could 
not have been the same with 7 which we know from the pas- 
sage of Sophocles, and from the terminations éxewos-t, ovros-i, 
&e. to have been a long syllable. Moreover, the conjunction e¢ — 
“‘by this that” = “‘ on this condition”—is, as we shall show, the 
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dative of 7, just as the Latin si is the dative of sis; the pro- 
‘noun also evidently enters into t-yvyres, the Rhodian word for 
— avOiryeveis, i.e. “born in that place,” into ‘i-cos, t-os, %-wpos, 
_ and 7-dvos, and we have seen its appearance in Latin and San- 


_ serit. The .evidence indeed for this pronoun is so clear that 


Hermann and Bockh have not hesitated to introduce iy as the 
- dative, into the text of Pindar (Pyth. IV. 36. Mem. I. 66). 
It is quite clear, then, that the Greeks had two pronouns, the 
_ stronger aspirated form 7 being used to express the reflexive 
relation, i.e. relation to something near and immediate; the 7, 
_ a synonym for avros, to denote something in which the idea 
of nearness was not so directly implied; and, therefore, to. re- 
turn to the common terminology, 7 is a complete, and 7 a shortened 
_ or mutilated form of the second personal pronoun, which ap- 
_ pearing in the ultimate analysis as the stem Fa. The same 
was the case in Latin. The common pronoun i-s expresses the 
ordinary demonstrative relation, the equally common pronoun hi-c 
signifies “that which is near”: the termination ¢ is a mutila- 
tion of the ordinary affix ce, so that we should write hun-ce,. 
not hunc-ce. This termination is by no means confined to the 
singular, as some scholars have imagined. In good writers we 
have hi-c for hi (Varro. VI. 73) and ha@-c for he (Plautus Au- 
lularia III. 5, 59. Terence Eunuch. Ill. 5, 34. Phormio V. 8, 
23. Varro. V. 75, &c). Now this pronoun hi-c stands for the 
Latin si-c by the common change from the sibilant to the as- 
pirate, and to the same root belong se-d, si, the forms in Ennius 
Sa-M, sap-sa, su-m, so-s, and, we have no hesitation in saying, also 
the reflexive sw-i, si-bi, se. It is highly interesting to know 
that in the Rig-véda we possess the weaker forms i-m (also an 
old Latin form) and i-d, and also the stronger form si-m. 

This supposition that the reflexive pronoun is identical with 
that of the second person and merely indicates nearness of place, 
is fully borne out by the use of ¢ in Homer, where it occurs 
as a demonstrative pronoun implying nearness, and is used in 
the singular and plural of all genders: thus Iiad I. 236. 


val wa Toe oKNTT pov TO pev ovmore pudra Kal oCous 
puoe, émeLoy mpwre Tommy ev operat NeAourev, 

ovo avabydnoet mept yap pa é (nam circa hoc) Yarkos ede We 
pura TE Kat pAotov. 
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ay in the Hymn to Venus, v. 268, 


A 


THOL Oo ap i) édarat, ne dpues ibuxdpyvor 
eyetvopevnow “Soca emi xPovt Bwraveipn 
Kadat, TH\cbaDvGaLTe ev oupeaw vymhoioey 
éotac nriBaro., Teuevy O€ € KIKANoKOVOL 
aBavatrwr (hec autem vocant). 


With regard to the use of ¢ both as singular and plural, 
it is to be observed, that while we have duue, vuue, constantly 
in the plural, we have eue, oé, invariably as singular forms. We 
may remark, too, that the endings of the datives plural ayy, 
vupuv, of the datives singular éuiv, tiv, yiv = Fiv (=o, Hesy- 
chius), and of the accusatives pw, vv, iv, are the same: ow 
is both singular and plural; for its plural use see Matthie’s 
Note on Herodotus, p. 285, and for its use in the singular, see 
Hom. Hymn Pan. 19. Aischylus, Persw, 761. Sophocles, Gd. 
Col. 1487, and Reisig, Hnarr. p. cixxxt. Buttmann, Lewilogus, 
Vol. I. p. 60. It is very easy to conceive why there should be 
identities in the case of pronouns, where there are such marked 
distinctions in the other parts of speech; the fact is certain, 
and it is an additional proof, if proof were needed, of the ex- 
ceeding antiquity of these little elementary words. If the pro- 
nouns were, as will be shown hereafter, used for the purpose 
of distinguishing the cases and numbers of nouns, it is obvious, 
that in the original pronouns there could be no consistent dis- 
tinctions of that kind. | 

It will be observed by every reader of the Greek writers, 
that the ordinary dual and plural forms of the reflexive pronoun 
were identical with the second personal pronoun, in form, and — 
with both first and second personal pronouns in signification. 
Thus we have ogwé, “they two,” oda, “ye two;” mera 
odicw = ne vuiv (Hom. Iliad, x. 398), opérepos, (1) “yours,” 
Hesiod, é.«.7. 2. and elsewhere (2) “mine,” Theoer. Jd. xxv. 
163: this is universal: (3) “thine,” Theocr. Jd. xxm. 67. (4) 
“ours,” Xen. Cyr. vi. 1. ) 10. In the same way we find words, 
into which the element ¢ enters, used to express the first and 
second persons; thus Moschus, Jdyll. rv. 77, UNOEV OE YEPELOTEPoV 
cone How orépryet (‘‘my own heart”); Hom. lad, xrx. 174. 
au oe ppeow now tavOins oy your own heart"); Odyss. 1. 402, 
KTHMATO. avTds Exos Kai dwnacw oiciv avdccos, (“your 
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own house”). The same is the case with the cognate Sanscrit 
word svayam, and its possessive adjective seas. Now it may be 
asked with regard to this fact in Greek and Sanscrit, why it 
happens that such an extension of meaning is given to the re- 
ciprocal in those languages, while in Latin the same pronoun 
is never used, except in the third: person. The fact is, that 
- the Romans made but a sparing use of their pronominal words 
in comparison with the Greeks, as indeed appears from. their 
disuse of that particular sort of pronoun called the article, and 
from the infinitely greater number of pronominal particles in 
Greek and Sanscrit. As a natural consequence, we find in 
_ Latin, a greater restriction upon the free use of these particles 
and pronouns, and a greater uniformity in the employment of 
- them, for, not possessing a great variety of pronouns, they fre- 
_ quently used as distinct words, what were only different arti- 
- culations of the same form. Thus, while they used swus (in 
Ennius sus) = seus, (Greek ogos, Sanscrit svas), as the posses- 
sive of se, they turned the by-form odérepos into vester (com- 
pare odyé with vespa) just as they converted odwi into vos. 
It must be observed, that the use of the reciprocal in the third 
person, is infinitely more frequent than its use in the first and 
second persons; and the reason is plain: for as all pronouns 
denote relations of place, and the primitive pronouns differ only 
in the degree of nearness to the here, a pronoun expressing as 
the reciprocal does, a special nearness, would be more naturally 
and more frequently superseded by the first and second personal 
pronouns than by the third, in other words, there might be a 
necessity for the expression of a particular kind of nearness in 
the third person, which could arise but seldom in the case of 
the other two persons. 

We have before shown how the stem of the second personal 
pronoun (element Fa) enters into c@wi; it will be equally easy 
to point out the etymological connexion of cde and é. That 
the latter was a digammated word is well known, and we have 
shown before how often the digamma was a representative of 
the double sound sv, as in dvs = Fndvs, compared with svddus 
(Sanscrit) swdvis = svadvis, (Latin) and exvpos = Fexupos, com- 
pared with ¢vagura (Sanscrit). The Latins dropped the labial 
in se, and vocalized it in sus; or omitted the sibilant as in vos 
and vester; similarly the ordinary Greek omitted the labial, and 
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softened the sibilant into an aspirate. This intimate etymolo- 
gical connexion between the reflexive or reciprocal pronoun, and 
that of the second person, throws very great light on both. It 
was to express an idea of relative nearness that the second of 
the old pronominal roots was employed from the first: it is 
the same idea of relative nearness that constitutes the distinction 
between ¢ and éxeivoy, between hic and izille, between questo and 
quello. | 
The Dorian forms .é, wiv, deserve notice from their con- 
stant appearance in Latin. We have in Ennius sa@psa, and in 
Plautus eapse; in the former word the enclitic is inflected as 
well as the personal pronoun, and in more modern Latin the 
form i-pse always retains its first syllable unaltered, while the 
-pse is subjected to inflexion in every case. ‘This alone should 
be a confutation of those who fancy something essentially accu- 
sative in é. The same may be said of é-repos, which must be 
connected with this pronoun and cannot be derived from éy, as 
Bopp seems to suppose (Demonstrativstamme, p. 14). 

We come now to the most important part of this subject: 
namely the discussion of the indefinite, interrogative, and rela- 
tive pronouns. In the Latin language these three pronouns 
contain the same element; the question is whether this is also 
the case in Greek and Sanscrit, a question to which we should 
be inclined to seek for an affirmative answer, as well from the 
analogy of the Latin, as from general considerations. In our 
own every-day language we constantly use a demonstrative for 
a relative, and we must be conscious to ourselves of frequently 
using a demonstrative sentence with a difference of tone in an 
interrogative sense. This alone would lead us to believe that 
there cannot be any radical difference between the demon- 
strative and these particular kinds of pronouns. A little in- 
vestigation will satisfy us that in the Greek and Sanserit lan- - 
guages they are all etymologically identical, and all connected 
with the pronoun of the second person (element Fa). 

The Latin interrogative and indefinite are both written quwis, 
the relative is written qui. In these words therefore the root 
is gu-, or kv-. It has been already remarked how a double 
consonant-sound like kv may be superseded by a single repre- 
sentative of one of its two constituent parts. This is particu- 
larly the case with the digamma sound, which we have shown 
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_ was this same compound sound kv=kp. There are many instances 
in which this compound sound in Latin words is represented 
in Greek, Sanscrit, and Gothic, or one of them, by one of its 
_ elements; for example, we have the Latin e-qv-us compared 
with the Sanscrit agvas, with the Gothic aihvus, and the Greek 
_tamos (by a change of the guttural from ixaos =%kxos Molic) ; 


co-qv-o compared with the Sanscrit pach, and the Greek qwé7w; 


1 o-qv-ulus compared with the Sanscrit aksha, and the Greek dupa 


= ora; lin-qv-o compared with Neizw 3 quv-atuor, and qu-ingv-e 


4 compared with the Sanscrit chatur, and panchan, Greek ze- 
_ Topes, TETOpES, (TéEcoapes) and weume, TEVvTE; a-qv-a compared 
_ with Sanserit ap, Gothic ahva; se-qv-or, compared with the 


Sanscrit sajj, and Greek éaoua. We may also compare - the 
Latin an-gv-is with the Sanscrit ahis, and the Greek éyus. 
Similar changes have taken place even in the same language ; 
thus, to take an instance in point, the Oscans, according to 
Festus, wrote pitpid for qv-id-qv-id, and the terminations -quvam, 
-ce were identical with -piam, -pe. The guttural element. ce, 
which thus appears as a substitute for the labial pe, was 
further softened into hi, as is shown by a comparison of hi-c 
“this,” ci-s, ci-tra, “‘on this side,” ci-terio and ci-timo. <Ac- 
cordingly, if all the Sanscrit and Greek forms of the relative, 
interrogative, and indefinite, are resolvable into one or other 
of the elements of this compound Latin consonant, we are en- 
titled to conclude in favour of their original identity with one 
another. ‘The full form is preserved in the Gothic hver, hva; 
we pronounce the labial only in which, what, and the guttural 
only in who, how. 

We now turn to the Sanscrit forms. This language has 
three interrogative stems, ka, ki, kw: thus, from the first and 
second, kas, ka, kim = quis, que, quid? from the second, kiyan, 
kiyati, kiyat = quotus, quota, quotum? and from the third, 
kutas = unde? kutra and kva = ubi? From the second of these 
_interrogative stems comes by the softening process which is 
‘always going on in languages, the indefinite chit, just as church 
from kirk, chambre from camera, &c. This particle, also written 
chana when added to the interrogative, gives it the sense “any 
one,” ‘‘ whosoever,” ‘“‘a certain person,” just like quwis-qwis, &c. 
m Latin: thus, kach-chit (from kat-chit, used as an interrogative 
particle like the Latin an and num), kac-chit, kac-chana = ali- 
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quis. The copulative conjunction cha, also from this root, agrees 
as well with the Latin qgve as with the Greek ve, the connexion 
of which is otherwise shown by a comparison of the forms 67e, 
mote, With oka, roxa. It appears unsoftened in the Véda-forms 
ma-kis, nakis = nequis, (softened again in the Zend mé-chis, 
naé-chis) in ma-kir, na-kir, mé-kim, na-kim = nisi, non (Cole- 
brooke, Gramm. p. 121). A comparison of these words with 
ni-hil, ne-qvid, together with. the analogy between hi-c and ci-s 
before pointed out can leave no doubt in our minds as to the 
connexion of these terminations with the second pronominal 
element Fa. The Sanscrit relative is yas, yd, yat; the y stand- 
ing for the aspirate in és, 7, 6, according to what we said upon 
yushmé and vues. That the demonstrative meaning entered 
largely into this relative, appears from a comparison of the 
Zend demonstrative yim, Latin jam, “at this time,” and though 
the relative sense is preserved in yadi, “when,” the demon- 
strative certainly predominates in yad?, “by this” = “if” (comp. 
et and si). It will be remembered that the German wenn 
signifies both “when” and “if.” It may be concluded, then, 
that the Sanscrit imterrogative, indefinite, and relative, spring 
from the guttural part of the digamma, which is the initial of 
the second pronominal element. 

The indefinite and interrogative pronouns in Greek are both 
written vis, the distinction between them being that one is an 
enclitic, the other accentuated; the one being written after, 
and the other before, the word to which it refers: in the former 
case, the want of accent unites the noun and its corresponding 
indefinite so closely, that they may fairly be considered as one 
word. That vis is not connected with the third pronominal 
root ¢a, as might at first sight be supposed, appears, to a certain 
extent, from the fact, that their uses in Greek are absolutely — 
and diametrically opposite. We are not speaking here of the’ 
nominative, masculine and feminine of the Greek article, which 
we believe to be of the same origin with the relative, &e., but, 
of the objective cases which zis externally resembles. The 
article o, 7, to is a pronoun which would not by itself express 
with sufficient definiteness any particular object, even though 
that object may have been mentioned before: the name of the 
object is, therefore, added to avoid a vague generality. Con- 
versely, when it is desirable to express that some class is known, 
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but not a particular individual of that class, the general attri- 
_ butive noun is put first, and the indefinite word after it. And 
_ thus, if it is necessary to lay particular emphasis on the class, 
the individual of which we do not know, a Greek would not 
hesitate to prefix an article and affix an indefinite to the same 
aot: thus in Soph. Gd. Tyr. 107. 


TOUTOU Pavovros vuv emirTeAAEt cagws 
Tous avToevTas YEwol TLLWPELV TWAS, 


i.e. “the murderers (for we know he was murdered) whoever the 
_ particular persons may be (for we do not know that):” and thus 
_ GXdipus immediately asks of 0 eict wrod ys; “where are they?” 
_ a question which shows how the interrogative might have arisen 
_ from this use of the indefinite, with cheat pe change of tone 
- indicated by the accent: -yuvy tis—ris yun; “a woman some- 
_where”—“ where?” But, if v:s is not connected with the stem 
_ ta, how is it to be explained? It is sufficiently obvious, that 
_ vis has no connexion with either of the elements of the digamma : 
_ there is, however, abundant reason to believe, that it is not the 
_ primary and genuine, but a secondary and corrupted form of 
_ the original interrogative and indefinite. We find traces both 
_ of the labial and of the guttural element, even in the existing 
_ state of the language: we have the former in the Attic words 
{ TOU, TTOt, WOTE, wo, woQev, wocos, ToLt0s, TOTEPOS, &e., and 
of the latter in their Tonic equivalents «ov, «ot, kore, KxoOt, 
 KoQev, Kocos, Kotos, xotepos, &ce. The latter of these two forms 
_ appears immediately in the Latin word cwr, and also in (c)ubi, 
(c)unde, (c)uter, (c)ubi, (c)ut, as we may fairly infer from 
the compounds ali-cubi, ali-cunde, and from a comparison of 
the Latin amo with the Sanscrit kKdmaydmi. That these words, 
however, are only the older and more genuine forms of the 
interrogative tis, appears from a comparison of téropes, Te, 
ore, &e. with TETOPES, kal, Oxa, &c., and by the identity of 
_ gévre With quinque, Sanscrit panchan, &c., so that vis is merely 
a corrupted form of Fis. We have shown that the Sanscrit re- 
lative yas is another form of the Greek és (= cos), and it appears 
that the indefinite and interrogative zis, tis are identical with 
chis, kis. Therefore, as the natural changes, which are always 
at work upon a language as long as it is a spoken one, con- 
tinued longer in operation in Greek than in Sanscrit, we con- 
/ 12—2 
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clude that the Greek relative was also, in the Pelasgian state 
of the language, identical with the indefinite and interrogative. 
| The original demonstrative power of the Greek interrogative 
stem «(¢) is still preserved in a number of words in common 
use, such as xd-Ta, Kel-vos, kai, kev (ka Doric) and ye (ya 
Doric). This root may also be recognized with a demonstrative 
power in the modern French ce, ci, ce-tte, ce-ci, ce-lle, and in 
the Italian ci. The use of ci, as the accusative plural of the 
first personal pronoun, is an additional illustration of the demon- 
strative nature of that pronoun. We must bestow a little con- 
sideration upon some very important words indicating relations 
of time into which this root kv (under certain regular varieties 
of form) enters with the demonstrative signification. The San- 
serit word for “yesterday” is hyas, the Greek yes, the Latin 
her-i from hes-i (hes-ternus Sanscrit hyas-tanas), and the Gothic 
gis-tra. All these words manifestly contain the same element 
kv-, represented by hy- in the Sanscrit word, by y@- in Greek, 
by the common aspirate in Latin, and the guttural in Gothic. 
We do not believe that the syllable -as is, as Bopp suggests 
(Vergil. Gramm. p. 568), a mutilation of divas. In a word of 
such common use, an adjective pronoun signifymg nearness might 
be used without any substantive, just as bruma (= brevima) is 
used for ‘“‘the shortest day” without any addition of dies. The 
same root also enters into the Sanscrit word ¢cvas (= kvas), Latin 
eras; these words imply nearness as well as hes-, &c., but as 
the nearness is used with a prospective and not a retrospective 
reference, a different form of the same root has been adopted. 
The word peren-die ‘‘ another day” (para “another”, Sanscrit) 
should also signify ‘‘ tomorrow,” but all-powerful custom has 
assigned to it the meaning of “the day-after-tomorrow.” The 
word vesper, éeowépa “evening,” is made up of the pronoun 
ves (= hes = chthes = gis = hyas), and the pronominal adjective: 
para, pera, which we have seen in peren-die, only here para 
is used in the sense of “late” or “after,” as in pardhna 
“the afternoon,” ‘the latter part of the day” (from para “ after” 
and ahan “a day”); here the initial pronoun, retaining its 
signification of nearness, is applied by another change in the 
association to a part of the present day, and vesperus means 
“this day late” or “after this day.” These transitions by asso- 
ciation are all so many facts, the reasons for them, though easily 
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_ explained are most easily felt, and it is better to investigate these 
- curious time-adjectives by the application of such a simple prin- 
ciple, than by the hypothesis of almost impossible mutilations, 
as Bopp does. The word npepa itself, the second part of which 
 (uep-) is evidently the element of epos, may be connected with 
the Sanscrit root dyi (=ja). Compare yap, jecur, yak-rit, 

&e.: so that y-uep-a will signify “the light,” “the part of the 
twenty four hours durmg which the sun shines.” Or rather, 
to go farther back, it may be the preposition da, dya = ja, which 
appears in juicv = dia-ueoos, and which we have no hesitation 
in recognizing in the adjective juepos, the regular antithesis to 
_ ypwos. We consider this word as originally applied to a country 
_ through which there was a road or passage, a country divided 
_ by a road (diapepos), just as dryptos was properly applied to 
_ a rude open country with nothing but dypo. This appears from 
_ the following passages: Aischylus, Ewmenid, 12—14. 
; 


, , 5 \ \ , , 
TeTovot O avToV Kal oe diCovow meya 
~ , 
KeNevOoroLol mates ‘Hoaiaroy, Gova 
, , , 
avnuepoy TWWEvtTes NuEpwuerny. 


_ Plato Legg. p. 761 a. odwy te émipedoupevors, STws ws 1 € p= 
| WTaTat éxacTa vyiryvevta. The effect of such road making 
on civilization appears clearly enough from what Aristotle says 
| of the Herculean way, and of the protection afforded to those 
_ who travelled upon it (zrepi Oavuaciwy axovouatev, ¢. 85. p. 837 
_ Bekker). We consider dies, dyé, &c. of pronominal original, like 
__ the particle oy, which properly refers to time. 
From the facts here stated, we are entitled to conclude, with 
i regard to the pronouns in general, that they were all originally 
_ demonstrative: that there are three primitive pronouns, that the 
second of these, which indicates nearness to the here, gave birth 
under the form Fa to the reflexive pronoun and the relative, 
which are identical with it, and that different modifications of 
this same second personal pronoun were subsequently used to 
express all relations of nearness, till at last in modern Italian a 
word formed from the same root came to be used to express the 
here itself, that is, the first personal pronoun. 
The adjectives formed from pronouns constitute an interesting 
subject immediately connected with that which we have been dis- 
cussing. In regard to the possessives formed from the personal 
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pronouns, it appears singular that, while those from the second — 
and third person are regularly formed, the possessive of the first — 
pronoun, eos, contains the adscititious « which we have noticed 
as an occasional prefix to the objective cases of the pronoun 
itself: there is however reason to believe that the original form 
of this pronoun was eos, like the Latin mews, which is quite 
regular'. The Sanscrit possessives are madiya, “mine,” tvadiya, 
“‘thine,” tadzya, “his.” The termination in these adjectives is 
-tya. ‘The first syllable of the two former is mat, tvat, the abla- 
tives of the pronouns. The only ablative of the third person 
which is in use is ¢tasmdat, but it is very likely that a shorter 
form, analogous to the ablatives of the other two pronouns, was 
once in existence; at all events, constant use would easily generate 
such an abbreviation im the compound. This termination is also 
found in the Greek adjectives of quality ofos (0-t0s) aotos (ao-tos) 
Totos (To-tos,) the d having dropt out, just as the s has been 
absorbed in the genitives in -o1o, in which we should expect 
-gto on the analogy of the Sanscrit genitive ending -sya, com-~ 
pare edidoco, édidov, didotco, didoto (Bopp Vergl. Gramm. p. 220). 
The d is preserved in 70-1os from the pronoun 7. The force of 
this termination in Greek is invariably to denote kind or quality: 
we consider the Sanscrit termination ¢-ya, which is compounded 
of the demonstrative i and the relative ya, and signifies “ that 
which” as a sufficient explanation of the fact”. The Greek pro- 
nominal adjectives signifying quantity are 6-c0s, m0-co0s, T0-c0s, 
&c. We have elsewhere pointed out that the termination -cos 
signifies ‘“‘a collection” or “aggregate,” even when found as a 
part of nouns, and it obviously bears the same sense in these 
pronominal words. But how did it get that sense? It cannot 
be doubted that t-cos has the same termination. Now it is well- 
known that this word was originally pronounced i-cvos, as appears 
from the necessities of the metre in Homer. The labial was, « 
however, dropt in the course of time, and toos appears in all 
the later poets with. the first syllable short, so that this is no 
reason for denying its connexion with 6-cos, &c. in point of ter- 
mination. As {-cos and to-cos are synonyms, both signifying 
' “so great,” i.e. “equal,” an examination of the common part 
in these words will lead to a proper interpretation of the affix 


1. See above, p. 164. expresses a quality in such adjectives as_ 
2. In like manner the relative stem xo- | ypaupat-t-Kés. 
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; gos = Fos = odes. This word implies “all that belongs to the 
_ person near us,” a meaning which includes in it the idea of a 
collection or aggregation, and this is just what we want. There 
is no occasion therefore to connect this ending with the Sanscrit 
_ -vat, or -vant, though this is of course the origin of the Latin 
quantus, tantus, &c., for tantus is connected with the Sanserit 
tavant, just as malo is with mavolo. We do not think Bopp is 
right in deriving from this stem the Latin adjectives opulentus, 
&¢e. by a de-vocalization of the J, because conversely the French 
have turned the Italian a/ into au (iber den Einfluss der Pro- 
nomina, &c. p.'7); nor do we concur with the same eminent philo- 
_ loger in connecting the terminations of 4-Nicos, mn-Aixos, Ty-Aikos, 
immediately with the Sanscrit verb dric-—‘to see” (Greek 
_ dépxw). It is true that the Sanscrit ta-driga, &e., are perfectly 
synonymous with r7-Alxos, &c., but it is more in accordance with 
| the general analogies of the Greek language to consider -N-KOs 
as a compound of two terminations la-, ka-, each of which is 
found separately at the end of words. The second part of the 
compound is omitted in the Latin -lis, as in ¢é-lis (r7H-dAL-~), 
qva-lis (my-rdu-&), &e. It is possible that the syllable \.- may 
be connected with the root of a Greek verb (Aaw) synonymous 
with dépxw, but dépxw is itself a compound verb as well as the 
Sanserit ending dri-ca, and though, as we shall see hereafter, 
the root \u- may be of the same origin with part of the root 
d-ri-¢, this does not justify Bopp’s mode of proceeding with 
regard to these terminations. At one time he bases his argu- 
ment on the interchange of the d and /, as in Oakpupa, lacryma 
(iiber den Einfluss, &c. p. 8), at another time on the interchange 
of r and J (Vergleich. Gramm. p. 599); but we have both d 
and 7 in dric-, and are we to suppose that they can both be 
turned into an /?' The Greek termination -dicos or -ruE (9rué, 
ounce) runs through most of the sister languages. Thus we 
have in Gothic sva-leiks, hvé-leiks, Anglo-Saxon thy-lic, German 
ahn-lich, so-lcher (so-like, such), and in English like. In Latin 
many very common adjectives are formed with this termination : 
e. g. @-qua-lis (from @-quus, Sanscrit é-kas “that which”), 
rega-lis, viri-lis, missi-lis, humi-lis, simi-lis, fame-licus, &e. 
The word fe-liw also contains this termination; the first part of 
the word is connected, as Bopp suggests (Vergleich. Grammatik, 


1, The Pracrit corruptions ¢éris6, &c. prove nothing. 
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p- 606), with the Sanscrit bhdaj, not, as others have supposed, with 
fe-tus, fe-tura, fe-mina, &c. It is related to fau-stus, fav-or, 
&e., and the Greek @aFos (vro-qav-crs). It might be written 
gave in Greek characters’, like @av-dos “light,” “blown about 
by every breeze” (FaFw, Fav-onius), and signifies literally “light- 
like,” i. e. “ brilliant,” “splendid.”? 


1. We are aware that the surname of | tempt like the wx dyej(hoc age) of Plutarch 
Claudius Feliz is written ®7\.£ in Josephus | to represent the sound of the Latin word. 
aa oa val lait 36 er th RP ae 2. On the connexion of “‘light’’ and 
s.v. KXabdtos. This is not, hewever, an cain”. gee Book TV Ch. 6 
etymological transcription, bus only an at. | ras atl ae 
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CHAPTER II. 


. THE NUMERALS. 


As it is the tendency of inflected languages to become more 
and more abstract, as they develope themselves syntactically by 
means of writing, and, by striving after generalization, to lose 
the immediately perceivable meaning of their individual words, 


‘we might expect that this tendency would soonest be realized 


in the numerals. The use of numerals at all is an abstraction, 


and one of the highest kind; it is stripping things of all their 


sensible properties and considering them as merely relations of 
mumber, as members of a series, as perfectly general relations 
of place. Hence it is, that the short-hand of written language 
has arrived at its completion in numerals sooner than in any 
other words, for while all other words are expressed by com- 
binations of letters, the words expressing abstract number have, 
im all languages, a set of distinct symbols or cyphers for their 


expression. In the language of Algebra the same method has been 


carried so far, that we can now, by a systematic combination 
of single letters, carry on the most complicated analytical rea- 
sonings in all sciences based upon one or other of our primary 


intuitions of space and time. 


It was hinted in the last chapter, that the three first numerals 
are the three personal pronouns: this we shall now endeavour 
to prove by considering them in detail. 

_ The root of the first personal pronoun is ma; it signifies “ that 
which is here.” The natural connexion between the ideas of here, 
that which is near to the here, and there, and the numbers “ one,” 
“two,” “‘three,” needs no formal exposition: the vulgarism ‘“ num- 
ber one” as a synonym for the first person, and the proximus sum 
egomet mihi of the Latin comedian speak in the plaiest terms for 
this identity. Our business is to establish the etymological fact. 

The Greek word expressing the number one was a regularly 
inflected adjective; in the ordinary writers we find eis, wia, év, 
but in Homer the feminine is written ta (Jliad rv. 437. xm. 354. 
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xxi. 569), in which, as well as in the ordinary masculine and 
neuter, we discern no traces of the first pronominal root pa. 
Déderlein (Lat. Synon. 1v. p. 52) supposes that ta is connected 
with uia as ¢o is with meo, and odat with mola. The following 


investigation will show that there is no connexion between ‘a, 


or as it should be written ta, and pia. 
Man is naturally led to adopt one of two methods of arith- 
metical reckoning: the decimal, suggested by his own hands and 


feet, and the duodecimal, derived from the twelve moons. The — 





latter system was of more frequent use in ancient times than — 


it is now, though we still have our dozen as a distinct term, and 


still divide the day into two portions of 12 hours each, and carry 


the same division into our tables of weights and measures. Among 
the Greeks, the prevalence of this system is more strongly shown 
by the 12 gods, most of them clearly connected with the months, 


and by the frequent occurrence of the number 12 in political sub- — 


divisions. We find that most ancient states had some regula- 


tive number which was the basis of their social organization. — 


“*'Twelve,” says Niebuhr, “was the fundamental number of the 
Tonians, which appears in their towns in the Peloponnesus and 
in Asia, as well as in the Attic tprrrves. Their primary number 
was four; then each quarter was subdivided into three” (Hist. 
of Rome, u. p. 20). He should rather have stated that the pri- 
mary number was twelve, a number suggested by the changes 
of the moon, and that this number was divided into three tetrads. 
The influence of this subdivision upon the formation of the nume- 
rals will be seen by and by. But if twelve was the regulative 
number of the Ionians, and if this number was, as is highly 
probable, suggested by the number of the moons or months, 


should we not expect that the words for an “unit” and a 


“month” would be identical? Now the Ionian word for a 
month or moon is pets (Homer, Llad xrx. 117.. Hymn. Mere. 11. 
Hes. é.«.. 559. Herod. 1. 82), and this is also found in A®olic 
(Pindar, Nem. v. 82. comp. Suidas and Zonaras under the word 
peis). The feminine ~ia therefore perfectly corresponds with this 
form. We shall now show that the common particle pev is the 
regular neuter of pels. p ast) 

A full discussion of all the usages of uweév, as a conjunction, 
belongs rather to the syntax of the conjunctions than to the 
present subject. We shall now insist only on those of its uses 


~ 
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which most strikingly show that it means “the first thing,” “in 


the first place.” This amounts almost to a certainty when it 
is considered, that, in its regular use, it is always opposed to 
dé, which can be proved to mean “in the second place.” It is 
also proved by this circumstance, that nev never stands alone 
without suggesting the idea of something that is to follow. Thus, 


when Socrates is going to catechize Meno’s slave, he asks the 
master, “EAAnv pév eott kat edAdrAnviCer; “he is a Greek, I sup- 


pose, and talks Greek” (Plato Meno, p. 82 8). Here an ei dé 
uy is obviously implied “if he is not, he will not serve my purpose 
of questioning him:” so also in the answer wavu uev ouv, which 
is so common in Plato’s dialogues, there is a manifest suspension 
of part of the sentence: “you are right, but what then?” (7i 0 
émerta;) and there is always an expectation of something ulterior 


in the use of wévro: in answers: e.g. Aristophanes EHquites, 890. 


Tov KavdAov oic@ éxeivov Tov ctAdiov Tov adkiov ryevouevov; 
“do you remember the fall in the price of laserpitium?”’ the 
Demus answers oda pevtor—* to be sure I do and what of it?” 
In such phrases as 7 cot pev pets mavTayy Opwovres iro 
(Soph. Antig. 634), the other part of the opposition (¢ under 
aAXw) is so obvious that it is omitted. There are also cases 
where yey standing alone recalls the idea of the first person, 
and is nearly equivalent to the Italian phrase in quanto a me, 
e.g. Plato Crito, p. 43 p. ovroe 07 apixrat, adda Coke pméev 
por new Typepov. In other passages it means “first of all,” 
‘‘above all others,” as in Homer, Iliad v. 893. “Hons, tTyv ev 
éyo oroven dapynu éméecow. From all this it appears cer- 
tain that pev is the neuter of wets, which bears the same relation 
to men-sis that Qels (Bers) does to Oevtos (Béckh, Staatshaush. 
i. p. 395). 

We have therefore seis, uta, perv, as complete in all its parts 
as eis, ta, év, and containing the elementary pronominal form 
pe. We find the same root and with the same signification in 
povos “only,” “one-ly” (onic povvos, Doric pwros), which an- 
swers also to the Gothic possessive mezns. ) 

The first Sanscrit numeral ékas is, as we have before sug-. 
gested, related to aham, the nominative of the first pronoun 5, 
it is represented by the Greek éxas, exatepos, exacTos, and is: 
probably formed, as Bopp supposes, from the demonstrative stem. 
é, and the relative or interrogative ‘as, with the meaning “ that. 


— —— = 
asad 
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which ;” we shall speak again of this word im a future chapter. 
The common Greek cis = évs is connected with the Sanscrit de- 
monstrative é-na (aina), with the Gothic aina, and with the 
Latin wnus, most anciently written oinos, by the substitution 
of an unaspirated long for an aspirated short vowel before ex- 
plained, just as ékas and éxas are connected. The same word 
also occurred in Greek (see the Commentators on Hesychius, 
sub vv. oivy and oiviCew), and we have it with an s instead of the 
aspirate in the Latin words sem-el, simplex, and sin-gulus, just 
as €xas appears under the form secws in the same language. 

It is clear that the first Greek numeral contains the first — 
pronominal element; it is no less so that the word expressing 
the number two is identical with the second personal pronoun. 
In the last chapter it was suggested that the three original 
pronouns would probably be the three tenues pa, ka, ta; that 
the first might be represented by the cognate sounds ma or va, 
and the second by that double sound Fa, a combination of the 
guttural and labial, which so often appears in certain languages 
of the Indo-Germanic family, where we have only a labial or 
a guttural in the others. It was also mentioned that there were 
modes of forming words of the same signification with these 
elements, by combining them with one another, or with the 
element ra, signifying motion or beyond. Thus, the compound 
ta-va would be equivalent to the second pronoun, ka-ra, or 
ta-va-ra to the third, which might also be expressed in a 
stronger manner by fa-ra. Now it is the first of these com- 
binations which constitutes the usual form of the second personal 
pronoun, the labial element being however immediately subjomed 
to the dental, and in most cases vocalized. It is this form of 
the second pronoun which so exactly coincides with the second 
numeral. In most cases, however, the medial d is substituted 
for the tenuis ¢. Thus, we have in Sanscrit dvaw, in Zend dva, 
in Greek dvw, dvo (= Fo), in Latin duo (dvo), and in Gothic 
tvai. In this, as in other cases, where two consonants make 
one sound, we frequently find one of them standing as a repre- 
sentative of both. Sometimes the dental is omitted as in ap-pw 
(ava OFw), in Feixats, vi-ginti and vin-cati instead of dFel-Katt, 
dvi-ginti, dvin-cati: so also in bellum, bini, bis, bes', from dvel- 
dum, dvini, dvis, dves. At other times, on the contrary, the labial — 


1. See Salmas. de Mod. Usurarum. p. 252. 


— 
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ne 


is dropt, as in dé, déw, dis, diaads, dw-dexa, Seunrwp (Sanscrit: 
dvimdatr?). 

It has been remarked that the origin of the second personal 
_ pronoun is the idea of comparative nearness. An examination 
_ of the second numeral will show that the same is the case: with 
- it. That de is the shortest form of this numeral, is proved by 
its constant use in the obvious sense of “in the second place,” 
and by the verb déw = dFew, “to bind,” (compare twine, twd). 
Besides, the numeral! dvo was also written d’e = OFe: this might 
be inferred from the Attic form dvetv, and we clearly read it in 
an Arcadian Inscription (1511, 1. 7, Béckh) pvas dve kai tpia- 
covra. Now this particle dé is, often used in composition to 
express comparative nearness. In this sense it appears in 6-0e 
“the man near,” &c. It is also used to express motion towards, 
or a tendency to become near, as in ‘Odupzov-de “towards 
Olympus,” oixov-de “ homewards,” ‘AOnvaCe = AOnvas-de “ towards 
Athens.” It is found with the same meaning in dedpo = déFpo, 
a word which requires some explanation. We have before re- 
marked on the change of place to which the digamma is liable: 
there is nothing singular, therefore, about the change from dFe- 
to deF-. That such a change has taken place in this root, is 
manifest from the fact, that devrepos is the only ordinal of dvw, 
and that dFew to bind (which we have shown to be immediately 
formed from this root) becomes deb-eo in Latin, and dev-o in 
Italian, in the sense of duty, i.e. that which is binding. The 
word 0éFpo signifies “in this direction,” devrepos “a man who 
is nearer to us than another man,” and devtaros “a man who 
is nearest to us of a series of men,” i.e. “the last,” and thus 
it is used as a synonym for totartos. 

There is another word of the highest interest connected with 
the second numeral, which these combinations will enable us to 
explain: we mean the pronoun 0, 7, 70 deiva, or, aS we would 
write it (after the analogy of dde, 40e, Tode),—ddewa, Hdewwa, 
vooewa. This word signifies, that, though we know perfectly 
the particular person or thing we are speaking of, we either 
cannot or will not mention the name: it was, therefore, natural 
enough that a word, signifying proximity, should be added to 
the personal pronoun, to refer to a person or thing definitely 
conceived, but indefinitely mentioned. Now we have seen that 
the first personal pronoun, when used to express the first nu- 
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meral, was lengthened from pe- into pels = pévs. We should 
expect, therefore, that the second pronominal root dFe or 7Fe 
would be analogously lengthened into dFes = dFevs when used 
to express the second numeral. This termination -vs (-v|ols) 
was, as we shall see under the prepositions, a strong expression 
of locality, and this sense is highly appropriate for a transfer 
of the weaker relations of space which constitute persons, into 
these stronger ones which originated the numerals. Let us 
inquire then, if there ever was such a word as des. The author 
of the Ktymologicum Magnum, says, ‘(p. 639, 1. 11, Sylb). 
Ovdeis. "loréov ort Tov ovdeis, OTE inoduvapet TO ouTIS, OVO — 
pe pn Aoryou celal, TO TE OV, Kal TO Seis. oude yap | éoTl ouvOerov. 
él yap nv ovvOerov, uedrde ™po [Las exe TOV TOvoY. may 
yap ovoja povoovAAafsov cuvTiEmevov avasiaCer TOV ToOvoV- 
mais, evra’ Own, avr ox Owv" Opaé, ZanoOpak™ xwpis Tov 
mre, TOAUTTWE. —avTov Oe TOU ouders TO ovderepor, der, 
Xwpls THs ov TapalEesews ¢ €youev mapa 'Adkaiw ev To EvaTw, 
Kovdev ex devos ryévorro, Znvofsios. So also Choeroboscus 
(Bekkeri Anecd. p. 1362). dév, dep icodvvapet TO Tt. In’ 
common use this word is sometimes indeclinable; but we also 
find gen. detvos, dat. detm, accus. decva, in the singular, and 
nom. deives, gen. dervwv, accus. dervas, in the plural. The form 
of the dative plural may be inferred from the forms rots-deor, 
rots-cecot. These forms are all regular inflexions of dels just 
as wecvi, which is found in an inscription, is formed from seis. 
We may, therefore, reasonably infer that there was originally 
such a Greek word as dets = dévs corresponding to peis = pevs. 
When o deiva is used in the nominative case, the second part 
must be considered as an adverb. In regdrd to the genitive 
detvos as compared with devos, quoted by Zenobius, we may 
remark that there was also a form eiva for éva. See Lew. de 
Spir. p. 240, and Buttmann’s Mythologus, Vol. u. p. 142. 7 

From these two words peis = pevs, and dels = dévs, we have 
anv, onv, and uy, on, which we shall discuss in a future chapter. 
It may be thought singular that while nev preserved the final 
consonant, it is dropt in the correlative dé. It is to be remarked, 
however, that in words of such common occurrence, the shortest 
forms would naturally be preferred, unless there were some 
reason to the contrary, as there is in the case of pev, which 
would otherwise be confounded with the pronoun je, whereas 
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2 “no confusion could take place between the second personal pronoun 
_ and such a modified form as dé. Of the omission of y in such cases, 


we have other instances in Kev, Ke, évexev, Evexe, mpoo0ev, mpoae. 
An objection has been made by Buttmann (Ausfiihrl. Spri. 
{ 70. Anm. 7, Note) to the derivation of ovdeis from ov and 


deis, namely, that the forms ovdeuia, ovo€eTEpos and ovdérore, 


manifestly contain ovde. Now it is also a theory of Buttmann’s 
that ovOeis, ovOév are the masculine and neuter of this same 


 evoeuia, the 6 being turned into a @ by the contact of the 


aspiration, just as is the case in 66 ‘Epyjs (found for 50 “Eppajs 
in an old inscription, Bockh’s Corp. Inscript. 1. p. 32), and as 
Thiersch would write it in Pindar’s mevraeTnpiO émws, EXXNad 
evpyoets, (Thiersch’s Pindar, II. p. 349). It is, therefore, un- 
necessary to suppose, because an ovde uia implies an ovce eis, 
which indeed occur as two words in the older writers, and as 
one word—ov@eis—in the more recent authors, that there could 
not be such a compound as ov-deis. The only question is, whether 
there is such a word as deis. If so, and it appears clear that there 
was, ovdeis is just as allowable as ov-dé, or ov-de-cis. 

With these uses of the particles dé, deis, &c. we may com- 
pare the collocation 67 tis = mescio quis (Heindorf ad Platon. 
Pheed. § 130). 

The root of the third numeral in the Indo-Germanic lan- 
guages is ¢+7 with a short vowel either interposed or sub- 
jomed, according to the etymological rule that a vowel may 
be sounded either before or after a liquid. In Sanscrit we 
have trajas, tisras, trini, in Greek tpets, tpia, m Latin tres, 
tria. We do not know the nominative of this numeral in Gothic, 
but the genitive, dative and accusative are thrijé, thrim, thrins. 
In Latin we have also ter, ter-nio, and ¢er-tius. 

If the second numeral has arisen from the idea of nearness, 
the third must be the expression for that which is farther. The 
third personal pronoun fa does indeed express the there, but 
for the third numeral a stronger form was required, and therefore 
the particle ra was added to the pronominal root. This particle, 
which we shall examine hereafter more minutely, expresses the 
idea of motion from or beyond, the point from which the motion 
is supposed to begin being indicated by the pronominal element 


to which the ra is subjoined: thus, when added to the third 


pronoun, it changes the idea of there into the idea_of that which 
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is beyond or farther than the object denoted by the simple de- 


monstrative. The word ¢(%)-ra is accordingly used in Sanserit — 
as an affix to pronominal roots, when distance, whether definite — 


or indefinite, is implied: thus we have amu-tra, “on the other 
side”, ku-tra, “‘ where?” In this sense it appears in the Greek 
adjectives ( pEG-TE POS, a" pot Epos, Onuo-TEpos, &e. In Latin 
this root appears in the preposition ¢ra-ns, signifying “‘ beyond”, 
and it is also affixed to pronominal stems as in Sanscrit; thus 
we have wui-tra, “on that side”, ci-tra, “on this side”. It 
appears too in the word fer-minus, ‘a limit”, which has the 
form of a passive participle. The most important, however, of 
the uses of this word is as a suffix, indicating the comparative 
degree in Sanscrit, Greek, and Latin. Thus we have ka-taras, 
qo-tepos, u-ter. In this use the idea of “beyond” is also in- 
volved. Thus we are told that in the Chinese language, which 
has no inflexions, hou yoong kwo gno (‘he is more vehement 
than I”), may be translated literally ‘“‘ he is vehement beyond me” 


(Quarterly Review, Vol. 1. p. 187). This comparative suffix, as — 


is well known, is used when only two things are to be compared, 
and this was its original force when employed as the third numeral: 
for the first numeral signifies, like the first personal pronoun, 
“that which is here”, the second ‘“ that which is near”, the 
third ‘‘ that which is farther”. Now far and near are relative 
terms, and though, for the purpose of expressing a person who 
is neither J nor you, an indefinite there would suffice, the 
number ‘“ three” must be considered more distinctly in its rela- 
tion of contrast to the number two. Hence it is that the idea 
of there was extended to that of relatively greater distance, when 
applied in direct and particular contradiction to the idea of near- 
ness contained in the number two. This comparative ending 
sometimes appears under a form still more like the common third 
numeral, as in aAdo-rptos, for which, however, the Afolians also 
wrote ad\o-repos or addo-Teppos, as they also wrote «omepa for 
koT pia and Tlepauos or Tléepapos for [loiauos (Etymolog. Magn. 
p. 529, 1. 22; Gregor. Corinth. 639 and 907). 

That the Indo-Germanie word for the number four is com- 
posed of those for one and three is clearly proved by the following 
combinations. The oldest Greek form was zé-ropes; the first 


syllable bears the same relation to ue- that the é-da does to 


pe-ra, and the remainder of the word is only another form of 


~ 
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 -Tpeis, (r|s|pes). The Sanscrit form for this numeral is, masc. 
_ chatvaras, fem. chatasras, neut. chatvdri, where the feminine 
appears to be anomalous; now the same anomaly is found in the 
feminine ¢isras of the third numeral; it is therefore clear that the 
last two syllables of the fourth numeral comprise the third. The 
same appears also from a comparison of ter with qua-ter, ter-nus 
with qua-ter-nus, and tri-duum with qua-tri-duum. With re- 
gard to the first syllable, it is a mutilation of the Sanscrit numeral 
ékas, ‘‘ one”, which is formed from é dem. and kas relative, and 
is synonymous with @-quv-ws: this will show why -qva stands for 
-ka im the Latin word for “four”. We have before pointed out 
how ki became softened into chi; such a softening would most 
naturally take place in an abbreviated form like chatvéras. By 
the side of the strong form chatvdras we have a weaker form 
chaturas. In Gothic we have fidvér and fidur-dégs, just as we 
have qvatvor and quaternus in Latin. It will be observed that 
we generally have v or w in the second part of the word signifying 
“four”, although the labial does not appear in the common word 
for “three”. We have suggested before that the relation of 
“three” might be expressed by adding the particle 7a to the 
second as well as to the third element: and ¢ta-va-ra, or ka-ra, 
“motion from that which is near to the here”, might signify the 
third position as well as ¢a-ra “‘ beyond the there”. Indeed, these 
two forms would be more intelligible even than ¢a-ra, for they 
bear outwardly the form of a comparative of the numeral “ two”, 
and this is the proper idea of ‘ three”. 

It is a remarkable fact, that the first four numerals in Greek 
and Sanscrit, and the first three in Latin, are declined, while all 
the others remain without inflexion. There must be some reason 
for this. Now we know that the oldest Greek year was divided 
into three seasons of four months each: and the sub-division of the 
fundamental number in the state-division into the factors 3x4, 
of which the four was the basis, needs not to be insisted om 
The first four numerals, therefore, would be more frequently used 
as adjectives than any of the others, and for this reason would 
have inflexions, which the others, whose use would be more ad- 
verbial, might want without so much inconvenience. The same 
remark applies to the corresponding fact with regard to the 
Roman numerals. Their fundamental number was three; they 
had three tribes, just as the Ionians had four. Besides, the old 
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Etruscan year, which was the basis of their civil and religious 
arrangements, consisted of ten months, not of twelve, and there- 
fore the division into tetrads would not hold with them. That 
this division into tetrads was observed not only in the old Greek 
and Agyptian year of twelve months, but also in the Greek and 
Sanscrit system of numbers, is clear from the following facts. 
The numbers two and eight in Sanscrit and Greek have the 
ordinary dual-ending which is found in the dual number of nouns 
in those languages; they are written dv-au, dv-w,—asht-au, 
oxt-w. The meaning of this termination is clear in the former 
case: can we then deny its force in the latter? But if the 
number eight is really in the dual number, it can only be so as” 
denoting twice four; therefore, the root of the number eight in 
these languages must be the number four. This root in Sanscrit 
is ash-t-. We have seen that the first part of the Sanserit 
numeral, four, is a mutilation of é-ka aspirated into -cha. Here 
the whole word is shortened and assibilated into a-sh-. The se- 
cond part wants the letter r, which gives the third numeral its — 
particular meaning, as distinguished from the third personal pro- 
noun. That it is wanting here is no argument against the iden- 
tity of the latter part of the root of the number eight with the 
number three. In words of common use, when they exceed a 
certain length, and especially in those which are compounds, the 
process of shortening and softening always takes place, sometimes 
to an extent which renders it difficult to discern the elements of 
which they were originally made up. Who would suppose, on 
the first inspection, that concio was con-ven-tio? An additional 
reason for the hypothesis of a sub-division of the duodecimal basis 
into tetrads is derived from the fact that in Greek, in which this | 
division seems to have been most called for, the numbers eleven 
and twelve are single words, évdeca and dwoexa, Whereas the suc- 
ceeding numbers up to twenty are made up of separate words, | 
connected by «ai: thus, rpls wai deka, téccapes Kat deka, &e. 
There are only two other numerals which appear to contain 
the roots of the primitive pronominal numbers; namely, six 
and seven, which commence with the same letters respectively 
m Greek and Latin. In these words, however, the process of 
abbreviation and softening has been carried so far that we can 
only offer a probable explanation of them. On comparing é-€, 
é-rta, with se-x, se-ptem, and the Sanscrit shash, saptam, it 
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q appears exceedingly probable at first sight that the first part in 


each must be the same. Setting aside, then, this first syllable, 
we have in all three languages the letters -pt- as the element 
of the second part of the numeral seven, and these letters point 
at once to the elements of the old wéropes “four.” The first 
part, therefore, must be some mutilated form of the number 
three, so that é-rr-a, &c. will be 3+4=7. This also appears 
from an examination of the corresponding syllable in the number 
six. Bopp remarks (Vergleichende Grammatik p. 443) that as 
the Zend word for six is written csvas, and as sh is neither 
an original letter nor the beginning of any other word in 
Sanscrit, we may infer that the Sanscrit word should be written 
kshash. A comparison of the Greek and Latin inclines us to 


believe that the more ancient form would be ksha-ksh, for there is 


an evident reduplication. And similarly the Greek and Latin 
words would be written ¢& = oc& = (ko)e-ko-, and sex = (k)se-ks, 
which are perfectly analogous to, and equally indicative of a re- 
duplication with, the Sanscrit. If, therefore, there is a redupli- 
cation it must be that the word is composed of two coordinate 
parts, and as the word is a numeral, this must express that it 
is a number added to itself, and in the case of number six, 
this number must be “three.” Accordingly, shash = é-«s = 
se-cs =3+3=6. But although it appears highly probable that 
the numeral is composed of two words, each signifying three, 


it would be desirable to know how the element ksh could bear 


this meaning. Indeed it would be instructive to inquire, in gene- 
ral, by what consonants this compound is represented in other 
languages of this family. We shall find on examination ksh 
is represented in Greek or Latin (1) by #, (2) by s, (3) by er. 
We will take these three cases in order. 

(1) The Sanserit Ashatra means “a man of the second or 
military and regal caste,” to which the Zend ksathra corres- 
ponds. Now we know from Herodotus (VI. 98) that the Greek 
word which translates Zeptys, is apyios, that which translates 
"Apra-téptns is méryas apyios. Rosen supposes (Journal of 
Educat. x. 336) that arta is the perf. pass. participle of ri, 
which, as appears from a comparison of the Sanscrit sakrit, 
krimati, mrityn, with the Zend hakeret, kerenoit, merethyn, 
would be written in Zend ereta (comp. Bahr ad 1. Herod.) ; 
arta therefore means “ honoured,” and Arta-wvermes.“ the honour. 
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ed warrior or king” (like maha-rdja in Sanscrit) and is there- 
fore rather the epithet than the name of a king, as indeed 
appears from Ctesias Pers. 49. 53, 57. Bacihever dé ‘Apoans 
0 peTovopacbels Aprakepéns, sind Curtius VI. 6. Bessus 
veste regia sumpta, Artaxerxem appellari se jusserat (quoted 
by Pott Etym. Forsch, 1. p. uxv). Nothing is more probable 
therefore than that Hep yy is merely the Greek spelling for 
kshatra. The ksh is preserved here in the first letter of the 
Greek word, but p& are substituted for the ¢r. Wilson derives 
kshat-tra from kshad Sautra root “to divide, to eat,” Unadi 
affix tra. The first syllable has undergone many changes. It is 
transformed into the Persian shah just as kshaksh becomes shash.— 
Whether kei is connected with ksha, and kissra with ksathra 
(Pott. Etymol. Forsch. I. uxv1) is doubtful. (2) Malcolm (Hist. 
of Persia, I. p. 271) translates Satrap “umbrella carrier.” We 
think this far-fetched, and consider Larpa-mns to be the nearest 
approximation a Greek could make to what would be in Persian 
kshétra-bin (Zarpa-rnvos. Plut. Lucull, XX XI. 4) or the San- 
a kshétra-pa (we have efaQoamevew in an inscription) 

“ruler of the country,” for, poiariepea to Xenophon ( Cyrop. 
vit. 6), the Satraps were persons ofrives aptovar Tay évotKouv= 
tov (Pott. Etym. Forsch. I. txvim). Here ksh is represented 
by s only; comp. sew with kshaksh. In ’O-€aOpns, (Diod. 
XVII. 34. Plut. Artax, c. 1) the Persian ksathra is exactly pre- 
served. The o is to be explained like the first syllable of 
Otanes, which, according to Pott (Etym. Forsch. I. p. xxxv) 18 
equivalent to the Sanscrit sw-tanu “having a beautiful body,” 
(su = ev; tan = “body” in modern Persian) the s being omitted 
as in “Iyoos from Sindhu. In the root kship “to throw,” 
the initial guttural is left out in the Latin equivalent sip- (in-sip- 
ere = injicere, dis-sip-are = disjicere), but in the Greek piza-rew, 
anciently Fpiz-rew as appears from épeim-ew (Pott. Etym. 
Forsch. 1. 257. II. 167), we have p substituted for sh. (3) The 
following instances, in which the Sanscrit ksh is represented by 
er in Greek or Latin, have been pointed out Rosen (Jowrnal 
of Education, vin. p..345): kshapé “night,” Zend ksafna, 
ksafne, ksapanem, Persian shab, correspond to the Latin crepus- 
culum ; kshura “the hoof of an animal,” to the Latin crus 
(crur-is) ; and kshipra “ swift,” “quick,” to the Greek xpacvos. 
From (1) we see how the last letter of é, sew is related to the 


os 
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last letter of kshaksh : from (2) how the s of sex corresponds 
to the initial ksh; and from (3) that either the initial or final 
ksh may be a representative of «p, cr. Now we have before 
suggested that one form of the number “three” might be pro- 
duced by adding to the second pronominal element, the particle 
ra. We think, therefore, that ksh, in the number “ six,” stands 
for the combination ka-ra denoting “three.” 
_ It appears then, upon the whole, very probable that seven 
of the first ten numerals may be traced to the three primitive 
pronominal elements. The numerals five, nine, and ten cannot 
be derived from the same source. Although the duodecimal 
system of notation was forced upon the notice of man by pro- 
minent and ever-recurring objects, it must not be forgotten 
that there was still another mode of counting no less obvious 
and necessary. We mean the decimal notation suggested by 
the number of the fingers and toes. That this system of nota- 
tion should be mixed up with the duodecimal, in suggesting 
the names of the numerals, is natural enough, and we see such 
a mixture in the fact that the Romans had two years, one of 
twelve months and the other of ten. One would fancy, indeed, 
without any particular investigation into the subject, that the 
number five would have some connexion with the word signi- 
fying a hand, and the number ten with a word denoting the 
right hand, for in counting with our fingers we begin with the 
little finger of the left hand and so on till we get to the little 
finger of the right hand. In Greek and Latin, especially, it 
is impossible to overlook the resemblance of déx-a, dec-em to 
déx-aros, dec-s-ter. The arguments for this very natural sup- 
position have been lately put in a very clear way, by an inge- 
nious writer on the continent’, and, as we think they are con- 
elusive, we shall give them in the author’s words. We must pre- 
mise that the Sanscrit numerals, five and ten, are pan-chan and 
daca(n), and that, from a comparison of pancha(n) with 
méu-re and qvin-qve, as well as from the analogies pointed out 
in the last chapter, it is highly probable that the element of 
the number five is gvam, which would become ¢vam in Sanscrit. 
“It is not difficult to perceive,” says our author’, “ that 
this same stem recurs in the number 10 of the Indo-Germanic 


1. Dr Richard Lepsius, Zwei Sprachvergleichende Abhandlungen. Berlin, 1836. 
2. p. 116. : 
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‘Janguages; it appears most entire in the Latin de-cem. The 


final m, which has fallen off in the nominative of the Sanscrit 
and Zend da-ca, appears still in the ordinals, and therefore 
may be supposed in the original form of the Greek déxa. In 
the Gothic tathun, the k is changed into h according to the 
usual law: in this it differs from the form admitted in _fimf, 


without, however, justifymg any doubt as to the identity of the 


two forms. Moreover, we find the Gothic form hun, with an 
addition of d (see Grimm tu. p. 231, 232), in the compounds 
sibun-téhund, 70; ahtau-téhund, 80; niun-téhund, 90; in which 
we find ¢éhund as an equivalent to tathun. Indeed both forms 


are combined in tathun-téhund=10x 10=100, and it is not till 


the combinations which follow, tva-hunda, 200; thrija-hunda, 
300; &c., that we find the simple form hwnda, in which of 
course we must recognize the same stem as in tat-hun and ¢é- 
hund. It is certain, from a mere comparison, that hunda is 
again found in centum, tva-hunda, m du-centi, &e. The ra- 


dical m or nm is thrown out, as is frequently the case before ¢, — 


in the Sanscrit gata, for which we also find éka-cata (compare 
e-katov). We have seen hunda used in the formation of the 
tens; so also we find centum in (d)vi-ginti, tri-ginta, &e.; 
and although the m has fallen out in the Greek éxarov, it is 
preserved in tpia-xkovta, Tecoapa-covra; it has fallen out only in 
(OF)eikate; the ordinary Attic form ezxoo. has gone still fur- 
ther and has softened ¢ into s; so also in d:a-Koc-t01, Tpra-Kdo- 
toc (comp. the Boeot. dsa-xav-101, &e.), and in the Latin ordinals 
vi-ces-imus, tri-ces-imus. In these, therefore, the same stem ap- 
pears as cos and ces. In Sanscrit the is quite dropt in the 
tens also: vin-cati, 20; the three following have lost the also: 
trin-cat, 30; chatvarin-cat, 40; pancha-cat, 50; in the follow- 
ing ¢ati loses its first syllable, and ¢i, originally nothing but an 


affix, alone remains: shash-ti, 60; sapta-ti, 70; agé-ti, 80; nava- | 


ti, 90. It is much the same in Zend, except that 30, 40, 50 
are formed with -¢ata, instead of -cat; those which follow how- 
ever also take -¢i. With regard to the Gothic we have only 
the additional remark to make, that we find in the first four 
tens tvai-tigus, thrija-tigus, fidvér-tigus, fimf-tigus a third form 


gus of the same stem: this comes very near the Greek kos, } 


and has besides retained the softened guttural instead of the h. 
Thus we find in the Gothic the remarkable phenomenon of one 
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and the same stem, which is written fim in 5: hun in 10 and 
the higher tens, and gu(n) in the lower tens: and it is the 
business of definitive, and, at the same time, extensive com- 
parisons, like those which are possible in the numerals, to esta- 
blish such facts as must necessarily be exposed to objections, 


| when the investigation is confined within the limits of a single 


language. 

“How then are we to interpret this widely diffused stem, 
which we see recurring in the 5, the tens, and hundreds of all 
Indo-Germanic languages? We observe that this stem contains 
precisely the most essential numbers of the decimal system. 
In general, how have mankind arrived at the decimal system, 
which is so inconvenient for all minute reckoning, and especially for 
division? and yet the earlier the period, the less was the occa- 
sion for large numbers, in which the fundamental system becomes 
identical. Finally, why did they not go back to the number 5, 
the lowest basis of the decimal system? We find both systems 
together among the aborigines of America, as well as among the 
most polished nations of all ages. Whence came this decimal 
system which has every where taken its place by the side of the 
far more natural duodecimal system? From what else but from 
the 10 fingers of the two hands, on which every child at the 
present day begins to count. 

“In this simple consideration we must be struck with the 
surprising resemblance between hunda and handus, the hand, 
in Gothic: in fact a narrow scrutiny of both stems, which we 
will now attempt, will easily convince us that this similarity is 
not merely external and accidental, but that the two words are 
etymologically one and the same. 

“* Handus is immediately connected with hinthan, capere’, 
which we also find in the isolated, and, I might almost say, Ger- 
manized form pre-hendo. Grimm (Gr. u. p. 35) is quite right 
in also referring to this stem hund-s, canis, the catcher, qui 
‘capit feras. In this too we see that in the whole stem d is really 
nothing but an affix, of which Grimm (ua. p. 231. foll.) has very 
fully treated: for hund-s, with the usual changes, but without 
d, is found in the Greek xvy-os, Latin can-is, Sanscrit ¢van 
(gen. abl. cunas, dat. cun-é, instrum. ¢un-d, locat. cuni, nom. ¢va, 
‘accus. ¢vdn-am). We find the same stem in the Homeric form 


1. Hente, which so often occurs in Chaucer, is the same word. 
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yév-to 6 iuacOAnv, which points to an ancient form yev-ew, 


instead of eXev. As hund-s, canis, refers to the stem hun, 
Greek «vv, Latin can, similarly we may trace also hunda, cen- 
tum, to the stem hun, Latin cen, Greek «ov. Consequently, 
both stems are identical even in this form. An w in a stem as 
in hund, xvvos, often points to an original v, which in this case 
brings us nearer to the stem kvan. 
consonants in the Sanscrit ¢van, dog, Zend ¢pan’; we must 
therefore m the case of canis also suppose an older form qvanis. 
Just so the stem of the number 5 was originally kvam; only in 
this word the m is still preserved, as might be established by 


certain forms (éure, fimf), though in most words expressing” 


this numeral the m has been softened into n. This m is pro- 
bably a softenmg of p, which we still find in cap-ere, the con- 
nexion of which with can-is is as certain as that of hinthan 
with hunds. Lastly, we find the same stem in the Hebrew 
gém-ex, ‘the full hand,’ gamaz, ‘to take, kaf, ‘the hand, and 
in the Coptic ‘gop (capere) whence comes ‘gig’, ‘the hand. 
‘‘So much for the stem from which hunda and handus are 
derived. It appears to me fully established, that, in all the lan- 
guages referred to, the number 5 was expressed by the hand 
with its 5 fingers, and was thus made the simplest and most 
obvious basis of the old system of numeration. The Greek word 
weumacey means what we call ‘counting on the fingers. It 
was possible, however, when the one hand was finished to go 
on with the other, and thus a higher unity was naturally made 
of the number 10, so that instead of the quinary scale which 


In fact we still find both 


1. ‘ Buttmann is unquestionably right 
in comparing yév-ro immediately with 
éXeTo, just as the Molic form xévto for 
kéXeTo is adduced from Alcman. It is this 
transition from » to J which prevents us 
from recognizing the stem hinthan in the 
Greek language. We find the same stem 
with r for / in the Sanscrit. hri (capere), 
to which belong hasta (manus) (See Bur- 
nouf Yacna. Tom. I. p. uxxxi, and 
note A), Latin hir, Greek yeip and ai- 
péewv, also, with an addition of p, xap-zros 
(the wrist), carpus, dpy-wd{ew, Gothic 
hreiban, greifen (See Grimm 11. p. 45), 
nay, as it appears, also in the Sanscrit kara 
(manus), and consequently the whole wide- 
extended stem kr, the general signification 


of which (facere) cannot be the original 
one. The stem hri, as we must infer from 
the letter h, which is always a later one, 
cannot represent an original form, but we 
must always seek for this in kri, which 


therefore corresponds to kri, facere. ‘That 


which is identical as far as the letters are 
concerned cannot be diverse as concerns 
the meaning’ (See Grimm 11. p. 76 foll.). 
The stem of manus is different, though it 
is probably connected with the Sanscrit 


pani, the hand, and with the Greek unv-iw, - 


mon-stro.” 

2. ‘See Burnouf: Yacna I, p. LX x11. 
and comp. Herodotus I. 110: viv yep 
Kiva omaKka Kkadéovot Myo.” 
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is still in use among some nations, they formed a scale of which 


j 


F 
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the radix was 10. There are still people in America who count 
with their feet, and have thus arrived at a higher radix of 20'. 

“It is clear that, if the principle of continued composition 
of the same elements was applied to the higher numbers, it would 


soon lead to forms of intolerable length. Even the simple num- 


bers up to 10 are abridged and mutilated in a most violent manner. 
We should expect to find the same in the higher numbers formed 
on the digit system, though in Gothie we may still point out this 
system in almost its original completeness, for in this language 
the outward similarity of hwnda and handus seems to have pre- 
served the feeling of their identity for the longest period, while 
i other languages this feeling was sooner lost because they had 
no form for handus so similar to that for 100. 

“In the number 5 we find not only no mutilation but even 
a reduplication of the stem’. The Latin is the only language 
m which we find traces of the simple stem, namely in quwim-atus, 
quin-i, quin-io, quin-arius, quin-decim, quin-genti, &c.: per- 
haps also in the old Norse jfimm, Danish and Swedish fem (See 
Grimm. 1. p. 762), unless these forms have arisen from a muti- 


lation which seems to be indicated by the doubled m in the 


old Norse. 

“In t¢athun, 10, we easily recognize tva? with an omission 
of the v: ‘two hands.’ Just so in da-can, de-cem, dé€-Ka. 

“In tvdi-ti-gus, 20, twice two hands, the first ¢vai is still 
entire; 72 is a still further mutilation of the fai in tai-hun. We 
find that in the other languages even this ¢2 has fallen out. 
Instead of (d) vi-cati, we ought to have (d) vi-da-cati from 
da-ca, instead of dvi-ginti: dvi-de-ginti, instead of et-KatTu: 
€i-O€KaTt. 


1. * Voyage de Humboldt et Bonpland, 
TIére Partie. a4 Paris, 1810. p. 193.” 


2. Bopp and Benary think that the 
last syllable of the numeral five in Sanscrit, 
Latin, and Greek, is the copulative con- 
junction, and that the nasal, which, in San- 
scrit and Zend, appears at the end of this 
numeral, is a later excrescence. Bopp 
( Vergl. Gramm. p. 443) considers pan'-cha 
as signifying ‘‘and one,”’. the first syllable 
being the neuter form of pa which appears 
as the number ‘‘one.” Benary remarks 


(Berl. Jahrb. July 1833, p. 48), that pan’. 
cha is easily explicable as a mutilation of 
pan'i-cha “and the hand,” because with 
this number they began to count with the 
other hand, and he thinks this derivation 
confirmed by a comparison of pan’-cha, 
quin-que, and qév-re, the last syllable in 
each being the regular conjunction in each 
language. This last suggestion is not to 
be despised, but if the termination of these 
words is the conjunction, it implies simply 
that after counting four the whole hand was 
opened and held up. 
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‘The same relation remains in ¢hrija-ti-gus, 3 times 2 hands, 
fidvér-ti-gus, 4 times 2 hands, sibun-té-hund, 7 times 2 hands, &e. 
“In Gothic the number 100 is written at full length ¢a?- 


hun-té-hund, 2 hands x 2 hands. 


But this exactness does not 


extend farther in Gothic; instead of the difficult composition 
tathun téhund, the following hundreds return to the simple 
stem, and we have tva-hunda, 200, instead of tvdai-ti-gus téhund. 
In the other languages, as also in the later dialects of the German 
language, the simple stem is put for 100, and only distinguished by 


the ending, so that exarov properly signifies 


‘one hand, and 


as far as the letters are concerned, du-centi and dvi-ginti are 
perfectly identical, and denote 2 hands, just as ¢ai-hwn does’. — 


1. ‘Grimm (Gr. 11. p. 17), is per- 
fectly right in connecting the following 
words: Gothic tethan (nuntiare, dicere), 
old High German zthan (accusare), 
zeigon (indicare), zéha (digitus, i.e. in- 
dex); Gothic tathun, old High German 
zéhan (decem), Gothic tigus (decas, nu- 
merus index), &c. A confirmation of this 
will appear in the following developement. 

*¢ In counting with the fingers one natu- 
rally begins with the left hand and so goes 
on to the right. This may explain why 
in different languages the words for the left 
refer to the root of five, those for the right 
to the root of ten, and why expressions 
like finger, fangen, zeigen, zahlen, refer 
sometimes to 5, and at other times to 10. 
To omit any strict developement of the 
ideas,—that there is a connexion between 
10 (the second hand) and the right hand, 
appears from the words: Sanscrit da-ca— 
dak-sha, dak-shina ; déka—déx-owos ; de- 
cem—dec-ster; Gothic tathun—tath-s-v6 
(on the derivation in vd, see Grimm. 11. 
p. 189), old High German z¢han—zeso, 
ze-se-wa, old High German zeswe (dex- 
ter). All the languages have also formed 
from this a distinct feminine substantive, 
to signify, the right hand. This transi- 
tion to the idea of the right hand will 
enable us to understand how the ideas of 
pointing, taking, directing, could proceed 
from the same root: Sanscrit dig (mon- 
strare), deix-vuut, éx-opat, dic-ere, in-dic- 
are, in-dec-s, dig-nus, &c. Gothic teihan 
(accusare), zeig-6n (monstrare). Let it 
be observed here, how these verbal roots 
preserve, by these abbreviation, an ap- 





pearance of simplicity and originality which 
by no means belongs to them: this is a 
phenomenon of frequent occurrence, which 
has been hitherto but little attended to. 
Language, like the Indian fig-tree, lets 
its branches sink into the ground again, 


[Book II. 


all round its root, and these strike root - 


again and become new stems, like the old 
one, whose relative originality can only be 
estimated according to the degree of their 


removal from the common middle-point. _ 


From odéxa is further derived dax-7-vdos, 
from decem dig-it-us, and from zthan, 
zéha (the toe). Lastly, we refer to tai- 
hun, old High German zthan, also old 
Norse ¢a-/a (instead of tahi-la), old High 
German za-la, zahl (number) zalén, 
sahlen (to count), just as meumrafev 
comes, though with still greater clearness, 
from méu7re (5), and just as the Sanscrit 
cdtai (numerare) is derived from cata 
(100). 

‘We pass on to the stem of 5. As dec- 
ster, with a formation in st¢, refers to decem, 
the old High German vin-siar (sinister), 
with the same formation (Grimm. 


rr 


p. 297), refers to vin-f (Gothic fin-strs 2 — 


to fin-f). We find the same stem in the 
Sanscrit vaém-as (sinister), which refers to 
the stem of pan-chan with a softening of 
the p. The Latin sin-ister takes an s, 
which is a deviation, but there is an in- 
stance of the same transition in sim-plex, 
sin-gulus, sem-el, nay we have an imme- 
diate interchange of v and s in the San- 


scrit vind, Latin sine, although perhaps 


we must here infer an earlier sv, or ori- 
ginal kv, as in the stem we are discussing: 
we 
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* Lastly, in Gothic the word thiswndi, 1000, seems to refer 

_ to this stem, and appears to be composed, how we know not, 
of taihun hundi’. 3 

; “«] subjoin here the explanation of the Indo-Germanic ex- 
_ pression for 9, which is also, I think, though not so distinctly, 
derivable from the stem kvam. It has here, as in wéu-ze, fimf, 
old High German vimf, thrown off the k, and appears as vam. 
We start here from the Greek evvéa, which stands for év-véFap, 
as we see from novem, navan, niun. The Greek form is dis- 
tinguished by the prefix ev-, which is wanting in the other lan- 


guages. In this we are immediately reminded of ¢-«avov, which 
appears more entire in the Sanscrit ékagata, ‘one hun- 
_ dred. There is a form ¢ékéna or -éina peculiar to the Sanscrit, 


(originally it was éka vind, ‘one without, ‘one less’), which 
subtracts one from the number which follows: ékéna vincati 
or tina vincati, 19. Similarly, there might have been an ékéna 
dacan, or tima dacan, for 9; the da fell out, as in vincati 
for vin-da-cati, and there remained ékéna-kan or ékénavan, which 
corresponds to the Greek éevvéFav, or tnavan, which by drop- 
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ping the z becomes navan, novem and niun.” 


we cannot imagine an immediate inter- 
change. Finally, there is no other way of 
explaining the word apicrepos, which 
stands so isolated in the Greek language, 
than by supposing Fapicrepds = vin-ster, 
with a change of m intor. We have above 
recognized the same stem in hn and hr, 
and the interchange of the liquids is suffi- 
ciently well known. Consequently, the 
word dpt-Guds, hitherto referred io gpw 
(on the derivation in -0@0s, see Buttmann, 


‘4. p. 315), dp-Ouctv=mweurafew, must 


belong to this root, and must be connected 
with api-crepds, as za-lén is with zé-so. 
It must be confessed, that no traces of 
a digamma are now traceable in dpiorepos 
or dpiOuds, but this proves nothing against 
the former existence of that letter in this, 
as in other words. We obtain therefore 
the following table of the expressions for 
left and right. 


Wé-Te. céKa. 
vam-as, dak-shas, 
vin-s-tar, taih-s-v6, 
sin-is-ter, dec-s-ter, 


Fap-tc-repés. dex-ci-repos (Hom. ) 


The notions of pointing, receiving, &c. 
are, aS we might expect, not to be found 
in the stems for five and ‘left:’ but the 
finger belongs to the left hand as well 
as to the right, and while édd«-7vvAos and 
dig-itus refer to déka and decem, the 
Gothic figgrs, old High German vin-kar, 
refer to fimf and vinf. The formation in 
k (comp. Gothic juggs, old High Ger- 
man jun-t with jun-ior, stren-ki, stren-ge, 
strong, with stren-wus, &c. Grimm. 11. 
p. 287 foll.) shows itself in the verb jin- 
gan, fun-gen (Gr. it. p. 60 nr. 603; 
1. p. 1023 nr. 18), and fin-gan (capere) 
bears the same relation to fig-grs that hin- 
than (capere) does to han-dus.” 

1. ** Just as there is a break after tathun 
téhund and a return to the simple hunda, 
the Romans, when they got beyond 100,000 
in their money reckonings, left out this sum 
and said only decies @ris, instead of decies 
centena millia @eris, and 1 sestertium was 
in the reckoning equivalent to 1000 sestertii, 
when it was joined to decem, undecim, &c., 
and to 100,000 sestertit, when connected 
with decies, undecies, &c.”’ 
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This disquisition anticipates all that remained to be said on 
the tens and hundreds. 

The words yiAcor, 1000, and pvpeot, 10,000, are merely ex- 
pressions for large but indefinite numbers. The connexion of 
yidtor with yidos, “a heap of fodder”, is self-evident: and it is — 
equally clear that yircs is connected with yew (xéFw) just as 
xetdos is with yaw (yaFw) and xavdos with kaiw, KdFo, Kado. 
That it has nothing to do with the yon, yAwpos, &e. as Pott 
supposes (Etym. Forsch. 1. p. 141) is shown by the length of 
the first syllable. The intimate relationship in meanimg which 
subsists between xéw and y:dos will be felt by any one who 
reads such passages as Odyss. x1. 588. dévopea 0 vYumeTyrAa 
kataxpynOev xée kapwov. The same is the case with pupzot, 
which, with a difference of accentuation, is used in the best writers 
i a general and indefinite sense. Thus we havé pada mupior, 

‘a great many”, pupia oovdn, “excessive eagerness.” (See 
Buttm. Ausfihrl Spri. § 70. Anm. 15). This word is connected 
with uvpw, a verb which expresses the falling of water, and is — 
especially applied to a flood of tears. Compare Hesiod, "Aca. 
‘Hpaka. 132, mpoaGev [ev Oavarov Tr el yov Kal daxpuct uypov, 
with Soph. Gd. Col. 1253. Ot OupaTtos acraKkTl Nei Bwv Oak puov. 
The derivation of the idea of a large number from the sight 
of water falling in infinite drops is too obvious to require any 
remark, 

We must now turn to the ordinals, and, in discussing them, 
we will include an inquiry into the modes of expressing a su- 
perlative common to the Greek and cognate languages, an inquiry 
which might indeed be postponed to the third book, but which 
may be conveniently discussed in this chapter as the compara- 
tives have also been touched on here, and as this will give us 
an opportunity of explaining three words intimately connected 
with the numerals, pwécos, iuicv, and aAdos. 

It has been mentioned that the ordinal of the second num- 
ber is devrepos, and it will be observed that this word contains 
the comparative suffix -repos explained above. This comparative 
suffix is, as we have seen, from its origin peculiarly adapted to 
the expression of a relation between ¢wo persons or things, espe- 
cially of the relation between farther and nearer. Hence, the 
ordinal of the number two would naturally be expressed by af- 
fixing to that numeral this comparative termination, for in that 
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; ease a relation between two only is implied. But when the rela- 
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, 
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_ tion of nearness is applied to one out of a greater number, we find 


that a different termination is affixed, and dev-raros is the word 
used for expressing the nearest of one out of a given series, 
that is, “the last,” considering them as in a state of motion 
from the ferminus in quo. Now the ending -raros is the most 
common of those which are used to express the superlative de- 
gree in Greek. This form points at once to a reduplication, 
and would lead us to suppose that there must have been at some 
time a superlative form in -ros only. The ordinals in the eom- 
mon Greek writers are zpwros (or mpotepos when only two are 
spoken of), devtepos (or devratos, when more than two are 
spoken of), tpiros, TETAPTOS, TEUTTOS, EkTOS, Edopuo0s, 0ryO00s 


(or d-ydo0Fos, as the analogy of the Latin octavus would lead us 


to infer), évvatos, déxatos, &C., eikucros, &e., exaTooTos, cia- 
KootoaTos, &e. XALoGT Os; uuptoctos. Now in all these, except 
€Qd0-pos, d-y50-0s= orySoFog, (the forms octavus, o-ydoFos are to be 
explained from the final « of the Sanscrit dual) the termination is 
ros. The same termination is found in the Sanscrit chaturthas, 
shash-thas, and in the Latin quartus, quinctus, sextus; all the 


_ other Latin ordinals except secundus (which is merely the participle 


of sequor), octavus, and nonus (for novimus), end in mus, an 
equivalent to which is found in the Sanscrit panca-mas, sapta-mas, 
ashta-mas, nava-mas, daca-mas. As pos and rcs ean have no 
connexion with one another, we must conclude. that they are both 
allowable forms of the ordinal termination. They both imply 
that the thing specified is the last of a series going on from the 
speaker. The syllables nos, mus, mas contain the element pe of 
the first personal pronoun. The syllables ros, tus, thas, as Bopp 
has properly observed (Vergl. Gramm. p. 393), imply motion from 
a place, and the Latin termination ¢ws is constantly found in 
that sense, as in ca@li-tus, “from heaven”, swb-tus, ‘ from 
under”, in-tus, “from within”. The common Sanscrit termina- 
tions for the comparative and superlative are -tara, -tama (Latin 
-timus), which are sometimes written -dhara, -dhama, as in 
a-dhara, “‘the lower”, a-dhama, ‘the lowest”. We have also 
the synonyms a-dhas and a-tas, between which stands our ter- 
mination -thas with the same meaning. This termination is 
found directly in Greek in such words as év-rTos (intus), voo-ros, 
“from afar”, &c. But the more usual form in which it appears 
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is Qev (=Oces, Bopp, Vergl. Gramm. p. 250), which bears much 
the same relation to tos that we have seen in the Sanscrit forms 
-dhas, -tas. Now the meanings of these terminations all apply 
equally well to the ordinals or superlatives, whether we consider 





them as indicating generally separation or removal, or as denoting — 


motion from the subject. Thus also the termination applies very 
well to such words as éxao-ros, “the very one”, “the one by 
himself”, which is formed as a superlative from éxas. If these 
remarks be well founded, then -ros must be the proper form of 
the superlative, and tavos merely a reduplicagjon of it, just as we 
have both tpi-raros and tpi-tos. The force of this termination 


perhaps appears most evident in the word zoA\ocrds, which 


means “one taken out of many”, and hence, by a very natural 
transition, ‘“‘ very small”; for, when a given whole is divided into 
many units, the smallness of the unit will of course depend on the 
number of them. The word also signifies “the last of a long 
series”, as in Aristoph. Paw, 559, 


> , \ eA > 4 , 
aowacac@a Oupos yuivy eatt woAdoTTO Xpove, 


i.e. “after so long a time”, “in the last of so long a series of - 


years”. These meanings arise naturally from the signification 
which we have given to the affix, and we do not know of any other 
means of explaining the word. We have also a very striking 
proof of the correctness of this view in the ordinary use of the 
superlative in Greek, where we should expect a comparative ac- 
cording to our idiom. Thus we have in Atschylus (Perse, 180), 
édokatny pot Ovo ‘yuvatk eveimove—eis ow poderv—peryeOer 
TWVY vuV evirpeTec Tata awoAv, where these two visionary women 
are supposed to be the first of a series including all the actually 
existing women, with whom they certainly would not be classed 
were there not something in the nature of a Greek superlative 
which renders a construction like this necessary. The same also 
appears from the common Greek idiom euros avtos, “ with 
four others”, &e. 

Although the Greeks generally expressed the comparative and 
superlative by -re-pos and -ra-ros or -Tos, there was another 
method which they adopted most frequently in the case of di- 
syllabic adjectives terminating in -pos or -vs. This was by affixing 


the termination -.wv for the comparative and -.c-ros for the super- - 


lative. The quantity of -iwv is variable, the first syllable being 


~ 
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short in the old epic poets, and long afterwards; in this variable- 


ee Se 


=. 


ness it stands between the analogous Sanscrit terminations -éyas, 


-tyans, and the Latin -~ior, one of which has the first syllable 
long, and the other always short. Some of the comparatives thus 


_ formed admit of an anomalous contraction, which requires some 


notice. Thus rayvs makes comp. tayiwv, superl. raytoros, but 
Tayiwy is often contracted into Qacowy, neut. Odcoov. Simi- 
larly Pabus makes Bacowv ; Bpadus, Bpaccwv; cyAuKus, yAUo- 
Twn 5 paKpos, pacowv ; TAXUS, masowv. To these may be added 
acoov from ayy, and waddwv from vada. In all these cases 
there has been a process of assimilation, like that which has taken 
place in the barytone verbs in -cow’. In the case of Oaccwv, 
yhvoowr, pacowv, and racowv, there has been an assibilation of 
the « sound, the aspirate in the first word being transferred from 
the end to the beginning of the syllable, according to a principle 
before explained. ‘The second letter in all these words is a repre- 


sentative of the 1, as is also the case in aAdos, alius, peacos, 


medius, pidrdov, folium. From the accentuation of accov, Qac- 
cov, and paddov, it may be mferred that in Attic at least the 
first vowel is long by nature, and it may be doubted whether these 
words ought not to have the iota subscriptum, the i being trans- 
ferred to the first from the second syllable, as is indeed clearly 
the case in kpeicowv, peiCov. 

To ascertain the meaning of this comparative suffix, we must 
recur to what was said in the last chapter on the connexion of 
the Greek and Sanscrit terminations—u.os, zya. It appears that 
these endings express a quality or relation, and so differ from 
the comparative-ending only in this, that the comparative pro- 
perly denotes a relation between two only, whereas these ter- 
minations express a relation generally. There is reason, there- 
fore, to believe that the terminations are only weaker forms of 
the comparative ending in -iw»v, just as the terminations of 
med-ius, al-iws, clearly relative words, are only slight varia- 
tions of the comparative-endings in -ior (more anciently -ios), 
neuter -2us. 

The word medius is perfectly analogous to %d:os; the first 
syllable of medius is the first personal pronoun, just as the 
first syllable of Zdvws is the third. The word “middle” expresses 
that the subject, the here, is considered as equidistant from two 


1. See Book III. Chap. 1, and Book IV. Chap. 4. 
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other localities, and is therefore properly expressed by a: variety 
of the first personal possessive pronoun. This possessive in — 
Sanscrit is written madéya, the word signifying “middle” is. 
madhya. In Greek the dh or th of the Sanscrit is sasibilated | 
into co, as otos from Geos, and the é or y is represented by the — 
second o of uécoos, an assimilation which we often find. We 
do not hesitate to recognize this word in the second part of 
j-uiov. The first part bears the same relation to dia, Latin 
di (di-midius “‘through the middle”), that the first syllable of 
u-uers does to dvo. The same prencaitiag also appears in the 
first syllable of y-uepa and ii-Me pos’. By an assimilation very 
like that which has taken place in peocos for mécios, we have 
dAXos for ados, with the same ending signifying quality or 
relation. It is clearly the same word with the Sanscrit anya 
(for antya, from ana the demonstrative) and the Latin alius. 
The interchange of the liquids /, m, in Greek and Sanscrit is 
well known; it is also common among the dialectical varieties 
of the Greek language itself (Buttmann, Ausf. Sprachl. Vol. 1: — 
p- 74). In addAndwv (from addXo1, GAdAwv) one of the 2’s is 
absorbed in the long vowel, just as the 7 is omitted in sdlus 
formed from the separative particle se and aliws. The Sanscrit 
synonym anydénya = anya-anya is melted down into one word 
im a somewhat similar manner. 

It may be objected to this resolution of uécos and a)Xos into 
forms so analogous to the qualitative ending in -co¢ on the one 
hand, and the comparative in -iwy on the other, that there is 
actually a form of aos (adAoros) ending with the former affix, 
and a comparative of seécos-necaitepos (superl. peoaitaros). 
With regard to adXotos we have only to say that a reduplica- 
tion of the ending would be quite in accordance with the analogy 
of the Greek language, even though we were not entitled to 
suppose that this elongation took place after the word had, by © 
assimilation, lost the outward features of its original form. In 
Sanscrit an-ya and an-ya-tara are synonyms for “other,” ‘“ dif- 
ferent.” The same may be said of uecairepos: for although 
pestos, medius, have unquestionably a comparative meaning, yet 
in the general use of the word, it may have become necessary to 
have a separate form to express more strongly that one of two 
objects was nearer to the middle point than the other. In_ 


1. Above, p. 181. 
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_ Sanserit madhya has a superlative madhyama like the Latin 
_ mediowimus. We have before remarked on the connexion of 
ioos and ‘cos, which are both analogous in meaning, as the 
latter is in form also to juécos (uécios). It is observable that 
toos has a comparative icairepos, and %dcos a comparative idiai- 
_epos. The former might be explained by the existence of the 
‘word igaios (the name of the orator) which bears the same 
relation to ioos that TpLTatos, &e. do to TPLTOS, &e. But we - 
are inclined to believe with Buttmann (Ausfihrl. Sprachl. ) 65, 
_ 5. Anm. 6), that the particular form of a comparative was often 
_ chosen by the speaker or writer arbitrarily and to suit his own 
ear. Thus we have from dopevos, a perfect passive participle, 
4 ‘ao MevwT Epos, acuevaitata, and acueveotrata. 
. It has been mentioned that when the Greeks formed the 
comparative in -iwy, they employed a superlative in -1c-ros. 
Similarly, in Sanscrit a superlative in -isht’h’as corresponds to 
- @ comparative in -tyans or tyas. It will be worth our while to 
examine these forms a little more minutely. Most of the 
Greek, and many of the Sanscrit, adjectives, which form their 
comparatives and superlatives in this manner, end in -ws or 
_-7(%)-s. Why the former should prefer this method it is difficult 
_ to say, but one may easily see why the latter, which already 
contain part of the ordinary comparative-ending, should repudiate 
the common termination. Those Greek adjectives which already 
end in -po-s, and those Sanserit adjectives which have this or 
any other consonant-suffix, drop it in the comparative, which is 
formed as if from an adjective in -ws. Thus, aicy-pos makes 
aiox-iwy, ex0-pos, éxO-iwv, &e. In Sanscrit the vowel of the 
new positive is always affected by guna: thus, kship-ra “swift” 
makes kshép-tyas; kshud-ra “little,” kshéd-iyas; di-ra “far,” 
_dav-iyas; yu-van “young,” yav-iyas; sthié-la “thick,” sthav- 
_tyas, &c. We think the long syllable in the penultima of these 
Greek and Sanscrit comparatives, is occasioned by the coalition 
of the final vowel uw, from which they are always formed, with 
the é of the ending. In the words Qacowv, yAvocwv, &e. the 
final w has been elided, and the short 7 as usual changed into y, 
whence the assimilation. There are three instances of a some- 
what similar kind in Sanscrit: pri-ya “dear,” sthi-ra “firm,” 
and sphi-ra “swollen,” form their comparatives by adding -yas 
to a guna of the roots, thus, pré-yas, sthé-yas, sphé-yas. The 
14 
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reason of this is obvious: for otherwise there would be a con- 
currence of éiy = eiiy which would not be allowable. |) 

In compliance with the custom of all writers on grammar we 
have talked of a superlative in io-ros or ish-th’as. If it were 
true, as Grimm supposes (Deutsche Gramm. III. p. 583), that 
the superlative is properly formed from the comparative, it would 
be necessary to infer that these two syllables form the ending 
of the superlative as such, and that, in the Sanscrit at least, 
the syllable ish was a contraction of -¢yas, and this is Bopp’s 
notion (Krit. Gramm. der Sanskrita-Sprache, p. 113). To us 
it appears quite unnecessary to derive the superlative from the 
comparative in any case. Nobody will assert that the more 
common comparative ending -ta-ra-, -re-pa, is contamed in the 
corresponding superlative; why then should we suppose that 
the other comparative is? The comparative expresses a relation 
between two things: one is farther than or beyond the other 
(¢a-ra), or bears a certain qualitative ratio to it (¢-yans). The 
superlative expresses that the thing is the last im the series, 
proceeding from (-ta) or nearest to (-ma) the subject, or both 
(-ta-ma). These ideas are surely distinct, and need not be 
derived from one another. We believe that this superlative- 
ending -1c-ros is simply the termination -ros, which we have 
already spoken of, appended to a new shorter form of the positive 
ending in -vs. The v is turned into 1, which probably always 
followed it in the complete termination -vis or hvis before the 
vy was vocalized ; thus the Sanscrit root svid is represented 
both by bd-we and id-pws, hve, the root of vios, appears in 
gu-w and filius, éuot = éne-Di, appears as éuv in Bootian Greek 
(Apollon. de pronom. p. 364), “OiAevs = Fitevs appears as “Ievs 
or Oidevs (Hermann de emend. Gr. Gr. 415), &c. Although 
these forms in -us or -vis.do not exist, they may be presumed as 
possible from the analogies poimted out by Buttmann (Ausfihal. 
Sprl. § 67. Anm. 6): namely, by the side of pak-pos, aicy-pos, 
and VEK-OS, we have the forms uyx-v-vw (in which the root- 
syllable is guna’d as in the Sanscrit superlatives, and in pyKio-Tos, 
HijKos,), aicy-v-vy, and véxvs. We do not, however, agree 
with Buttmann in thinking the terminations -vs and -os as origi- 
nally the same. On the contrary, the terminations in -vs, as 
will hereafter be shown, contain a distinct pronominal addition 
to the crude form of the word, while in the ending o-s the 
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nominative suffix is immediately attached. It is no slight proof 
of the durability of these suffixes, that Sanscrit words in -ws 
_ or uw are always represented in Greek by corresponding adjec- 
_ tives in -vs or substantives in v, thus for the Sanscrit svddus, 
prithus, urus, acus, laghus, mridus and madhu, we have the 
Greek dvs, wAaTus, evpis, wks, €&-ayus, Bpadvs and pebu. 
The Sanscrit bahus has two Greek representatives, BaOvs and 
maxus, just as ahis stands between éyis and ddis, or han 
between dav (dov-os eredv-ov) and Oav (Oav-aros, Ov-noxw) 
(Benary Berl. Jahrb. August, 1834, p. 229). There are cases, 
_ in which, as we have seen, the superlative termination is imme- 
_ diately appended to an adjective in -os as in aoAXos-Tos, or to 
an adverb in -as, as in éxas-ros the comparative of which, 
_ €ka-Tepos, is formed from the adjective éxatos, but these are quite 
different from the case before us, as may be seen from a com- 
parison of odAryos-ros with odiyic-ros. The terminations -repos, 
-TaTos, are sometimes appended to new forms in -evs, as in 
AaXic-TEpos, TTwWYia-TEpPOS; aptayic-tatos, &e. In fact adjec- 
tives, In -ys or yrs and -evTs, and even some in wy (ovp-s), 
-1€ (-1x-s), regularly form the comparative and superlative in 
-éo-Tepos, -éc-raros. Nor does the apparent analogy of magis 
- favour the derivation of peyio-ros from an imaginary compara- 
_ tive peyis for peyiwv; the comparative of mag-nus has suffered 
all sorts of abbreviations: in major the gi has become 7 as 
_ usual, while magis has lost the w of the ending: the g has 
_ become x in the Zend maszista, and has vanished altogether 
from the French mais. There is no reason whatever why there 
should not be a form perye-vs, as well as perye-Gos. On the con- 
trary, the existence of meyio-ros is a reason for presuming the 
existence of jeryevs, just as we might presume the existence 
_ of “Apeus, if we did not know it, from the superlative apic-ros, 
and as a positive vasws has been inferred from the Zend super- 
lative vahista (Benary Berl. Jahrb. August, 1834, p. 230). 
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CHAPTER III. 


THE PREPOSITIONS. 


Prepositions are pronouns in the strictest sense of the word. 
They express relations of place, and in their ordinary use are 
employed to denote the relative positions of visible objects. 
Grammarians tell us that they govern cases, and it is the pre- 
vailing practice to arrange them according to the cases which 
they are said to govern. But this is palpably false: for in all 
languages which have any inflexions a case may express by it- 
self any relation which the addition of a preposition could give 
to it, and, in languages, which, like the Sanscrit, have a com- 
plete assortment of cases, many relations of place are invari- 
ably expressed by the cases without any particle prefixed. Such 
would have been the fact in the Greek language too, but the 
rules of euphony, convenience, the influence of writing, and a 
multitude of other causes, have contributed to mutilate the 
terminations of the nouns as well as of the verbs, and thus pre- 
positions, the force of which was originally imcluded in the case- 
endings, have come to be prefixed for the sake of greater dis- 
tinctness, just as the particular noun is placed after the pronoun, 
called the article, m repetitions, and just as the nominative 
case is prefixed to the verb. 

There are eighteen Greek words which are commonly reckoned 
as prepositions ; six monosyllables, eis, ev, et, 70, pos, oun, 
and twelve dissyllables, angi, avds avTi, amo, Oa, él, KaTa, 
META, Tapa, Tepl, vTEp, vo. We shall consider these accord-_ 
ing to the relations which they express and not according to 
any arbitrary division of former grammarians. As the prepo- 
sitions retain their original meaning, as words indicating po- 
sitions and directions in space, more characteristically than any 
other pronominal words, and also present the simplest combi- 
nations of the original elements of the pronouns, we will, pre- 
viously to examining these Greek forms separately and in detail, 
endeavour to point out their etymological analysis in a sum- 
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_ mary manner, and to explain the general principles of their com- 
_ position. It has been stated before that the primitive pronouns 
_ are three in number, expressing respectively the positions here, 
near to the here, and there, and that different modifications 
_ of direction or position may be denoted by combining these 
original stems with one another or with the particle da or ra. 
On examination it will appear that all the Greek prepositions, 
with the exception of dia which is a form of the second numeral, 
are compounds of at least two of the primary elements, or of 
one of them with -ra. After a careful dissection of all the pro- 
nominal forms with which we are acquainted, we have arrived 
at the conclusion, that if any one of the elements of position 
is combined with -ra, it indicates motion and continuation in a 
direction of which the element in question represents the point 
nearest to the subject; and that, by subjoining any one of the 
pronominal elements to any other of them, we denote a motion 
or continuation from the position denoted by the first element 
towards that indicated by the second. Thus we have seen, that 
the second element when prefixed to -ra (as in ka-ra) expresses 
motion onwards from the position indicated as near, so as in 
fact, to coincide with a word indicating the third portion (¢a, 
or even fa-ra); and that the first element subjoined to the third 
(as in fa-va) expresses motion or continuation. from the third 
position towards the first, so as to coincide with the second po- 
sition. We shall find this method most amply illustrated by 
the Greek prepositions. Of these ra-pa, me-pi, mp0, 1-p0-s, 
are compounded of the first element and pa. In the first, which 
is also written zra-pai, we find both elements in the simplest form. 
In the second, in which traces of a heavier-ending still remain, 
the vowel of the first element has assumed the lighter form e, 
according to a principle which will be more fully explained 
hereafter. In z-po and z-po-s, which are in fact one and the 
same word, another element has been subjoined in the subjective 
8, indicating motion or transitiveness, which we shall see playing 
an important part as the sign of the nominative case. In con- 
_ sequence of this addition, the root vowel has been dropt before 
the liquid, and a medium weight given to the vowel of the 
termination. The forms z-po-ri, 7o-7i, also used for 7-po-s, 
are compounds, one of the preposition z-po, the other of the 
pre element of the first pronoun, with the element of the 
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third; and both, therefore, denote (the former more strongly) 
motion from the first in the direction of the third position. A 
similar form is pe-ra, which signifies “with” as a connexion 
between the here and’ the there, and “after” as denoting an 
approximation to their union. The third pronoun is subjoined 
to the second in xa-ra, as it is to the first in pe-ra, and the 
meaning which results is analogous. On comparing ov-v with 
the Sanscrit sa-ma, we perceive that the first element is here 
appended to a form of the second; the meaning “ with” which 
results is explicable in much the same way as the similar sense of 
ye-ta. If the latter expresses “ with” as implying a juncture of 
the here to the there, so sa-ma may convey the same sort of idea 
as implying an union of the near with the here. The prepositions 
U-70, v-mep are related as ta is to ta-ra; the latter expresses 
a continuance of the direction implied by the former. The first 
syllable of v-zo is a vocalization of the second pronoun Fa or 
sva. In Sanscrit it appears as w in u-pa, and in Latin as su 
in. su-b. Of the successive mutilations of this stem from sva to — 
hi, « we have already spoken, and we have also hinted the 
general tendency of the aspirated labial to vocalize itself into 7 
as well as uw. We shall, therefore, have little difficulty in 
recognizing it in the Greek v, the Latin sw, or even in the 
Sanscrit w. According to this analysis v-ao should signify a 
direction from the immediately near to the here and v-7eé-p 
a continuation of motion in that direction; we shall see pre- 
sently that this agrees very well with the common signification 
as the correlatives “‘ under” and “over.” We have endeavoured 
to explain, in the last chapter but one, how the element a (e), 
which appears to be a mutilation of the first personal pronoun, 
came to have the strong demonstrative sense of distance or sepa- 
ration. It bears this sense most directly in composition with 
the element -na, which has also the same signification. There 
are three Greek prepositions in which the compound appears :— 
a-va, eis = é-vg and e-v. The idea of farness is strongly conveyed 
by the first; the last and shortest form conveys simply and 
explicitly the idea of locality; and in the second this is combined 
with the idea of motion. The element a (e) appears in three 
other prepositions, a-7o, é-mi and ¢- = é-xs. The lighter vowel 
is chosen in the two latter because their terminations are heavier. 
The two former are indicative of a direction from the distant to 
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the here: the latter of motion from the distant to that which 
is near. The first and third have the cognate meanings “ from” 
and “out of:” that which comes from the distant hitherward 
_ comes “from,” or, if to an intermediate spot, “‘out of” it. The 
signification of em: is ‘“upon;” the vowel of its termination, 
as well as that of ze-pi, point to an original expression of locality 
by way of case-ending. A comparison of azo, aW (a-zos), 
q-po, m-po-s, convinces us that both a-zo and z-po originally 
possessed the final s, which we have mentioned before as the 
_ index of transitiveness. ‘Av-ri and ay-di are compounds, of 
_ which the first part is a-va. The latter part of av-ri is the third 
_ element under the locative form -7:, which, it will be remembered, 
is very different from the corrupted form of the indefinite and 
interrogative. The termination of au-di is a mutilation of the 
_ second pronominal stem, which is often used to form the locative 
or dative case. In Molic and Dorie au- i is written au-ri, but 
_ we regard this as merely a dialectical corruption. It is clear 

from au-pw = ava dvw, that ge for cdi is the more genuine 

form. A similar but more general corruption has taken place 

in e-m, the last syllable of which does not appear to be a case- 
_ variation of the ending: of a-10, but a substitute for dz, smce 
in its proper meaning ¢-z is strictly locative. 

We commence our separate examination of the Greek pre- 
positions with eis and ev, which we believe to have been ori- 
ginally identical, and which express the simplest and most ele- 
mentary notion of locality—the being im a place. In the San- 
serit system of cases there is one which by itself expresses this 
relation, and therefore it is not to be wondered at that there 
should be no Sanserit preposition corresponding to ev. Now in 
the Sanscrit pronouns the termination of this locative case is i-n: 

_ thus ¢asmin, “in this,” kasmin, “in what?” étasmin, ‘in the 
same,” yasmin, “ in what,” sarvasmin, “in every thing.” The 
_ pronouns of the first and second person are exceptions: these 
_ form their locatives in 7 like the bulk of the Sanscrit nouns'. 
_ Bopp supposes (Vergl. Gramm. p. 231) that the termination in 
. -i-n is of later origin than that in -i, and that the final n is 
_ merely a v edeAxvotixoy, or an arbitrary addition. We do not 
believe that v epeAxvortixov in Greek words is @ mere capri- 


a ae 
* “ 


1. Those Sanscrit nouns which form | general ending in i, for in all those nouns 
their locative in é are no variation from the | the crude form ends in a, and é=ai. 
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cious termination: there is no reason why an 7 should be added, 


and it is very easy to see, on the contrary, how time might have 
caused an abbreviation, which is indeed constantly the case, of 
the ending. Besides, the use of the full termination in old words, 
like the pronouns in Sanscrit, and its appearance in the Greek 
and Latin pronouns are to us sufficient proofs of its bemg the 
most ancient form of the locative. The Greek pronouns in which 
this termination is found, are éuiv, Telv, tiv, Iv, ely, opi, du, 
Wiv, nutv, vuiv, mpir, &e. In Latin it is even more exten- 
sively used, though in accordance with the genius of the language 
it is generally changed into i-m, except in compounds. Olim is_ 
obviously the locative of ille or olle, ‘‘in that time.” The same 
appears with regard to the other adverbs of times quom and 
interim. Enim is.the locative of some lost pronoun analogous 
to the Sanscrit éna, and means “in that”=“‘ for”, just as sin 
means “in this’=“if”, the one pointing to something that has 
been mentioned, the other to something about to be mentioned. 


Enim, which is related to nam just as tango, does to contingo — 


(Bopp Vergl. Gramm. p. 534), is a compound word like the San- 
scrit a-na, é-na, é-ta, é-ka: compare the Greek vuv, viv, vor, 
with «xei-vos, TH-vos, a-va. The same termination with the same 
meaning is found in istim, istin-c(e), illim, illin-c(e), hin-c(e), 
intrin-secus, extrin-secus, quin, in-de, utrin-de, un-de, subin-de, 
dein, &c. The first part of peren-die, which as we showed 
before is formed like the Sanscrit parédyus, or aparédyus, from 
a pronominal adjective signifying “other”, or “ further”, and the 
common word for “a day”, exhibits the locative of the adjec- 
tive very clearly, as does also the Sanscrit equivalent aparé= 
apara-i. It is obvious that this termination -im or -en is identical 
with the Latin preposition t-n, which from the disuse of the 
locative case is always used to express the simple notion of lo- 


cality. We cannot identify ev with in. There is no affinity © 


between the i and the e. We must therefore be contented to 
suppose that the first part of i-n is the ultimate weakened form 
of the second personal pronoun, the stronger form of which ap- 
pears in the Greek locative i-va, ‘“‘ where”, and both stronger 
and weaker in the forms analyzed in the last chapter but one. 
There are traces of this locative of the second pronoun in the 


prepositions civ, eivi. The common preposition ev, however, was — 


simply the locative of the pronominal stem ¢=4, denoting sepa- 


= 
fae 
a 


7 


1 
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4 ration or distinct and definite locality, and in this pronominal sense 
F 
, 


it is often used in the best writers. Thus, Sophocl. Ad. Tyr. 27. 
év 0 0 mupdopos Beds oxy vas éXavver. And thus we see why 
the first and second personal pronouns, when it was. necessary to 
give to them that more marked and definite expression of locality 
which is conducive to their distinctness as numerals, were occasion- 
ally combined with this locative of the third personal pronoun. 

That eis and ev are essentially the same word has not escaped 
the notice of Greek scholars. In Pindar we have ev with an 
accusative case expressing motion to a place, where we should 
certainly find eis in Attic (Pyth. II. 11, and 86. V. 38. Nem. VII. 
31), and there are passages in which es with an accusative is 
found instead of ev with a dative (Porson ad Eurip. Pheniss. 
1381). It might be suggested that cis= evy was the basis both 
of es, and ev, the former omitting the v, the latter the >. But it 
is not necessary to regard them in this light. We consider them 
to be related simply as pels, pév, dels and dév; namely, pév, 
dev and ev are three locatives, and jes, deis and eis are three 
transitive forms incorporating the idea of locality. That eis ex- 
presses motion to a place (not unlike -de) while év expresses 
nothing but locality, or the abiding in a place, is to be ex- 
plained from the addition of the element s, which is also a mark of 
the nominative or relation of subjectivity. The termimation n(d)s 
appears also in the Latin preposition fra-ns. 

There is only one passage so far as we know, in which: the 
preposition eis has occasioned any difficulty. It is in Euripides. 
Bacche 742. 


~ avi fe ’ ’ , , , 
; Taupo 6 uBpio Tat, Kells Kepas Oupovpevor 
TO apoaev. 


from which Virgil has taken his irasci in cornua (Georg. LI. 232. 
fineid, XII. 104), and which is also imitated by Mlian (Hist. 
Anim. II. 20, and IV. 28, where we have vBpiew eis Képas). 
We think the line in Euripides explicable from the idea of 
“looking towards”, implied in the classical use of eis, and from 
the passage in his Helena (1558), where a bull is described as 
KUpT@Y TE vWTA Kelis KEpas aaa 

With regard to the usage of ws as a synonym for eis, it 
need only be observed that this adverb is constantly employed 
by the best writers with prepositions of motion like eis, emi, pos, 
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followed by an accusative, so that the three words are equivalent _ 
to ws with a participle, and the construction is explained in the 
common grammars by a supposed ellipse of the participle. This 
explanation is equally applicable to the case of ws with an accusa- 
tive. The fact is, that ws is the oldest form of the proper ablative 
of the relative és: for the oldest Latin ablative ends in -d; thus 
we have such forms as in altod marid, senatud, predad, &c. in 
ancient Roman inscriptions. The Sanscrit ablative ends in -dé, 
which bears the same relation to the Greek in -ws, that dadati 
does to didwot, or samdt to ouws (Bopp Vergl. Gramm. p. 215). 
Now the proper meaning of the ablative is motion from a place, 
which of course implies motion to a place. Hence the Latin 
ablative forms eo, quo, &c. always express the terminus in quem. 
And thus we may readily conceive how the same meaning might be 
conveyed by ws, which certainly bears this sense whenever it is 
coupled with participles. 

The most elementary notion of situation next to that of mere 
locality is the notion of that which is before us, in which the ~ 
notion of forwardness, or motion forwards is included. The sim- — 
plest word for expressing this in Greek is zpo, which is a com- 
pound of the first pronominal stem under the form pda with 
the termination ra, signifying, as we have seen, motion, and 
conveying the idea of beyond. This word, like eis and év, ap- 
pears among the numerals, for a superlative form of it (apwTos) 
is used as the ordinal of the first number. Another form of 
apo is apoti (Sanscrit prati) or 7o-7i, which bears the same 
relation to apo that avri does to ava: the second part in both 
words is the shortened form of the demonstrative 7(%). That 
m-po-s is only the fuller and more genuine form of a-po appears as 
well from the comparison of a-7o0, ay, suggested above, as from 
the fact that z-pos under the still more complete form aapos is 
used as a synonym for wpd. The idea of motion, conveyed by — 
T-pos or 7-po-Ti, has been before explained ; the form apos com- 
bines with a word expressing here, the syllable ra indicating motion, 
and the termination s, which has much the same force: compare 
éig: mpo-Tt subjoins a stem conveying the idea of locality. 

The preposition ei in its primary meaning expresses only a 
situation immediately over and upon some place. When we 
compare it with the Sanscrit preposition abhi, formed from the 
pronominal stem a, and the termination bhi which finds a repre- 
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sentative in the Greek -gi and the Latin bi (as in 7-bi from is), 


we cannot refrain from believing that ewi is only a softened. form 


of abhi. Wilson’s account of abhi is as follows. ‘ Abhi is a 
preposition and particle implying (1) superiority im place, rank, 
or power (over, upon, against, above), (2) proximity (near), 
(3) separation (severally), (4) wish, desire, (5) conjunction, par- 
ticularizing (to, with respect to). Thus, abhi-kramitun, to over- 
power; abhi-gantun, to approach; abhi-khydtun, to speak. to ;. 


 abhi-bhava, disgrace ; abhi-lasha, desire; abhyagnin, on the fire.” 


From this abhi we have the adverb abhitas, “near”. The con-- 
junction and inseparable preposition api, which is a still nearer 
approach to the Greek ei, occurs as a preposition before a few 
roots, and seems to signify ‘over’; the roots dhd, “to place”, 


nah, “to fasten”, receive the meaning ‘ to cover’ when this par- 


ticle is prefixed. The a of api is usually omitted; e. g. pi- 
naddha, ‘‘ covered”, “clothed”. As a conjunction, we very often 
find api by itself, without any rejection of the a, in which case 
it signifies ‘“‘ even”, “though”, “yet”, ‘‘ assuredly”, ‘‘ moreover”, 
“therefore”, “also”; it is likewise an interrogative particle, and 
when added to the interrogative kim is equivalent to quispiam 
(Wilson sub v.; Bopp, Kritische Grammatik der Sanskrita-. 
Sprache, p. 55; and Glossar. Sanscr. p.11). So that api and 


- abhi seem to be modifications of the same word. This view of 


the connexion of ei, abhi, and api, is supported by the common 
usage of éai, which always conveys the idea of nearness or ap- 
proximation, even when it is followed by an accusative, and. 


therefore signifies motion. It coincides so remarkably in some. 


of its applications with the Latin ob, that it is difficult to sup-. 
pose the Greek and Latin prepositions can have had different 


- origins. In Ennius 0b is a preposition signifying merely motion 


‘to a place, e.g. in Festus, 0b Romam noctu legiones ducere 


cepit, and in the fragment of his T'elamon quoted by Cicero 
(Tusc. Disp. III. 18), Hicine est ille Telamo, modo quem gloria 
ad celum extulit, quem adspectabant, cujus ob os Grati ora 
obvertebant sua. The same may be said of the use of obeo, 
“to go to”, “to visit”. The English preposition “upon” con- 
veys much the same idea as emi in such passages as Hom. Od. 
v.17, ot Kév piv wéprotev er evpen vata YJaracons. 

It is this meaning of nearness which has given rise to the use 


of é7i in composition to signify mutuality, an interchange, a running 
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of one thing into another. As this meaning of ézi has not been 


sufficiently noticed by Greek scholars, we shall illustrate it by ex- 


amples. In this sense it is frequently joined with aos, or some 
word like it, and the origin of the meaning seems to be the same as 


that of a\A7Awr, with which indeed it is combined, if we may adopt. 


Hermann’s very probable emendation of Sophocles (Antig. 57) : 


Tpirav O adghpe ovo pilav xa? nue pay 
aUTOKTOVOUVTE, To TahaTw pt, po pov 
KowWov KaTeipyacavT émaAdAnAou \YEpowv. 


The expression ‘of mutuality or interchange by juxtaposition seems — 
to have been the result of a natural love of brachylogy or the 


shortest mode of expressing our meaning. When we say “ they 
hurt one another”, we mean that A hurt B, and also that B 
hurt 4: which would certainly not be expressed by saying “ the 
one hurt the other”. Similarly in Greek, if we wrote adAXor 
ExTewav GAAovs, we should merely express that the one party 





killed the other, but if we put the two pronouns together and — 


write. dAAoe aAAous (GAAHAOUS) ExTevar, we express that the 


slaughter was mutual, that there were killers on both sides. les 
is therefore by an obvious contrivance for the purpose of saving 


a superabundance of words, that, whenever reciprocity is intended 
to be expressed, the subject and object are placed in immediate 
contact, in order that the hearer or reader may combine them 
both into one idea of agency. It is precisely the same case with 

phrases like zpo o tov évonoev and pos addoT adXov. This 
_~ expression of reciprocity, by creating an idea of contiguity or con- 
tact, is sometimes extended in Greek to an expression of identity. 


This appears from the use of eavrovs, avrovs, for adAndous (see 


Hesychius and his commentators swb v..eavrovs). In the passage 
of Sophocles quoted above, we have avroxrovouvre for addx- 
AoxTovovvre, and farther on in the same play (145), we find xa@” 
avTow duKpateis Noyyat sTHoavTe for Kar addAnrwv. In Plato 
(Parmenides, p. = E) we see the grounds of this usage more 
clearly : aAN ov Ta év muiv mos exetva THY Suvauey exer oude 
éxeiva ™pos NULQS, GNX ; o Neyo, aura auTov Kal ™pos aura 


€xelva TE €oTt kat Ta TAN ULy wWoavTws pos eavTa,—that 
b] 


is, GAAnAwY Kai mpos GAAnAa. We do not very well understand 
what the author of the acvvaywyn défewv ypyoinwv (Bekkeri 


Anecdot. p. 378) means by asserting that the converse is the 


~ 
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case: adAnAwy avTi Tov éavTwr. ovTws Evpiridns cai Oovkv- 
dtons* Kal mov Tives adXANAWP €VEVGaVTO, avTi Tov éav- 
twv. The passage of Thucydides here alluded to is as follows . 
(IIL. 70): 6 te oitos émededoiwet, Kat GANa Te Woda eEmerye- 
 yévnto avToOe Hon Bpwcews mépt avaryxaias, Kat Twes kai 
adrAnrwv évyeryevvto. It is here simply stated that the Potideeans 
were reduced to the necessity of feeding on human. flesh: of course 
adAynhwv is not here used in its ordinary signification, for there 
could certainly be no reciprocity in such an action as that here 
referred to; but still less can any reflexive meaning be intended. 
Thucydides perhaps considers the Potidzeans as one body, and in- 
tends, by the use of addyov, to indicate that they fed upon the 
corpses of their fellow citizens: this is the only way m which we 
can comprehend the interpretation given in the cuvvaywyy. There 
are other passages in which a\A\yAwy cannot be interpreted with 
any reference to reciprocity. In Odyss. xu. 102 adAjdwy must 
be equivalent to erépwy if the present punctuation is retained : 
Tov 0 ETEpov oKOTEdov yOapahwtepov owWel, ‘Odvacei, 
mANnoLov aAAjAwY' Kai Kev SLoiaTEVoELAS. 

But it is better, perhaps, to understand it as if it were written 
Ol oKOTEAOL TWANCLOV eiotv AXAHAwY, putting a full stop at the end - 
of the first line. In such words as adAnAovyos, addydovyia, the 
idea of reciprocity is merged in that of contiguity or union. 

Besides éwadAnAos we have eraddoxapros and éwahdoKxavAos 
in Theophrastus (Hist. Plaut. III. 18), with, the same meaning of 
reciprocity. The use of erad\acocew and its derivatives, in the 
sense of alternation or interchange, is very common. Thus in 
Homer (Iliad xin. 359) we have 

TWO €ptoos KpaTepns Kat OMotiov ToNEMLOLO 
Teipap €madn\akavtes, er auporé post TAVUTOAY, 

i. e. “alternating the rope of war, pulling it now to one side, 
now to the other, fighting with various success”. The metaphor 
is taken from a game, in which two people tried their strength by 
pulling at a rope, which is also alluded to in Lliad x1. 336: 
, eva og Kata ica payny etavucce Kpoviwv. 

The Homeric ézotyecOa: also expresses reciprocity, especially when 
it means “to walk backwards and forwards in weaving”: comp. 
 torov émoryouevyv (Iliad 1. 31) with Pindar’s torwv mwadtuBapous 
ooovs (Pyth. 1X, 18). 
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The word ézadAayy is used by Herodotus (1. 74) to express — 


an interchange of matrimonial relations between two families ; 
Kai ‘yauwv émaddXaynv éroincav’ ‘AdvaTtea yap eyvwoar 
Sovvae tTHv Ovyatrepa ‘Apunvw ‘Aorvaryer TH Kvatapew mail. 
On the similar word emdAdafis, see Wyttenbach on Plutarch 
(Moral I. 2, p. 885). In this sense eziyauia is used (Herodot. IT. 
147); it also denotes a jus mutut connubii between two states 
or parties in a state (Wolf ad Demosth. Leptin. p. 282). The 
word ézad\a7ew is used to express an interchange or inter- 
lacing in a material sense in the following passages: ta pév 
€oTL kapxapodovra avT@v—Ta oe dveTadXakTa—Kapxapo- 
ovra yap éoTw dca émaNAaTTet ToS doovTas Tous ofets 
(Aristot. Hist. Anim. I. ¢. 1 p. 501, Bekker). apyewv rev 
vevpwv 7 eraddXayn, “the interlacing of the ends of the mus- 
cles ;” (Aretzeus, p. 34 B, Boerhaave); and a line or two lower 
down in the same page, aAdAnAowt erwaddAakaueva cis Yiacpov 
TXNUATOS, “interlacing with one another like the letter x.” 


In a metaphorical sense ezadd\aTTew is applied to express — 


verbal ambiguities, thus, Xenophon Mem. III. 8. § 1, uy an o 
horyos éradAaxOy, “lest your words be perverted. ”  Aristot. 
Polit. I. 6, (p- 1255, eae Bekker) aittov o€ TavTns ane 
oPuricews kat 0 ‘Totet TOUS Aoryous ewahharrewy, Orta 
ETEL OlagTaVTWY YE Kwpis TouTwy Twv oywv, K.T.rA. “that 
which makes the arguments run into one another and inter- 
change....for if they were kept distinct,...&c.” In this sense 
emaugotepice is very frequently found: ewauorepica. eis 
audiBorjias aryaryery Tov horyov (Timzus Lev. Platon. S. v.): 
see also Suidas and Hesychius. Plato Euthydemus, p. 500, p, 
oO ade opos cou eEnupore pire Tov horyov. ——Resp. V. P: 479 B, 
Tois EV Tals EgTIATETLY ErrapHoTepiCovow EotKe—Kal yap TAUTA 
erauporepicew.— Scholiast. ad Aristoph. Pac. 849, eraupo- 
TepiCovTws AereKTaL Kal pos TO mr parymet Kal mpos To 
agedyes. Id. Plutum, 635, TaiCwy yao érauorepiCovaas 
Ae~as EOnxev. The word Also occurs in the sense of “to fluc- 
tuate,” “ to waver between two parties or opinions’ “it eranpo- 
| TepiCew, TO uN Tarylws év Te BovrevecOa kai TPaTTe, adda 
Kal TOE Kal Téde C1avoeiaOa. Bekkeri Anecd. p. ail as we see 
in Phuoyd. VIII. 85, Posipovra tw [lekomorvyciwy Ta mpaypata 
peTa Adee Biddou Kal émauporepivovra. Plat. Phedrus, p. 257 B, 
iva Kat o EpacTns G0€ AUTOU MHKETL ema orrediam 


; 
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The same idea of reciprocity is conveyed by éewape:Bev and 
érauosacis. It may also be inferred that eriyepa in the 


sense of a reward or punishment contains the same notion ; 


emixerpov. avrardcocts Hesychius ; TAaMtyelpa. TOV pis Bov, 
Tas dporBas. Suidas. Hence Aschy]. Prometh. 827, TOLAVTA PEVTOL 


TNS aryav vynyopou yAwoons, II pounbev, TaTixerpa ryiryveTat. 


The 28th line of the same play: voir amnupe tov didav- 


Opw7rov TpoTrov is explained by the Scholiast, ta trys idav- 
Opwirias éemwixerpa To.aTa aot eyevero, probably, as Hem- 
sterhius suggests (ad Lucian. |. p. 106. p. 370 Lehm.), with 
reference to line 327. Plato Resp. X. p. 608 co, ta ye peyiora 
emixerpa THs apeTns cat....a0ra. In Sophocles Antig. 814, 
ovte Evhewy emiyetpa ayovoa punishment is implied: but 
in the Greek idea of punishment, that of an equivalent or quid 
pro quo was always included. The word eézixeipa is of course 
intimately connected in meaning and origin with émrypycOa, 
“to have an habitual interchange of kindnesses with any one. ig 
Thus, Herod. III. 99, iy de yun Kaun, WTAVTWS aL ET LX PEw- 
mevat parttoTa ryuvackes TavTa Tot avopact ToLevat. Thu- 
eyd. I. 41, a&iwow KaprTos Tolavoe HV OUK éxOpot OVTES WOTE 
Prarrew ovo av piror wor emiypyoOar avyTwoOnva nuty 
év TH ma pov panev xpnva. Plato Legg. XII. p. 953 a, 
dvaryxaia we ws odryLoTa o¢ ETLX PwME vous. The same 
meaning of reciprocity is conveyed by emmayia, “an alliance 
for mutual defence,” as distinguished from fvupayia. Thus, 
Thueyd. I. 44, Evpmaxiar mev ay mromoac bat, WOTE ‘Tous 
avrous €xOpous Kal pirous vomiCery «..+€ “EM(MAX Lav Oe €7rol- 
nouvTo, TH adAnrwv BonBerv. V. 48, apKeiv THY em imax iar, 
aAAnXots BonOeiv, CwvemuaT pareve 52 unoevi. Ammon. mepi 
cag. de€. Dupmaxerv kat EMimay ery dvae per’ oun 
pep yap Neryovew TO OUD eaUTOIs, prct Aidupos, EIT avTol 
emiovev arohepiors ei! Erepor emiarparevorer’ ETLMAXELD [oe] 
bte Tovs eriovras apuvvovrat povoy (according to Valckenaer’s 
emendations). Words formed with the preposition emi are also 
used of actions which take place on the borders of two countries, 
or on debatable land: for then a reciprocity, a motion in both 
directions, a hin und her, as the Germans say, is implied. 
Thus, ewepyacia is “a communion of husbandry between two 
neighbouring states,” “a mutual right of ploughing in one an- 
others’ lands:” and émwvouia is the same with regard to pasture. 
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Xenoph. Cyrop. III. 2. § 23, emuyanias oe eivar Kal emepyacias 
kal €Wtvomias Kal ETLMAX LAV Oe Kowny, el TIS ddtkoin omo- 
TE pOUS. Plato, Legg. MEL. P- 843 ©, Tay Te adAwy méepe Kat 
on) Kal emepyacias ounmaans +214 08 0 av éewepya(nrat 
TA TOU ‘yElTOVOS vTrepPBaivewy TOUS dpous. Aristot. Polit. V. 4, 5, 
Twv evTOpwr Ta KTHVYy aToodatas Aawy mapa Tov Me 
emtivénovtas. The verb emvéuew is also used when a common 
trespass on the part of a ‘neighbour is spoken of, as in De- 
mosthen. in Calliclem, p. 1274: kai Twv ‘yerTovwy emivepov- 
Twv dpa «al BadovTwy did Tod Ywplov, THv aiuvaciay 
mepupkodouyoe tavTnv. From the fact that the debatable land 
between two countries was generally left untilled, emepyacia 
is also applied to the cultivation of such land, or generally 
to the appropriation of sacred or public property. Aristot. 
Rhet. I. 13, (p. 1874 a. Bekk.) emepyacacbat pev aA ov 
onpocta. Diodor. Sicul. XVI. 23: of dé Dwxets eT eptyyacapevot 
ToAAyY THS lepas xwpas. From not observing this use of 
émi in composition, every one, so far as we know, has misin- 
terpreted an interesting passage in Alschylus (Agamemnon 444). 


yuvauKos aunxng mperret 

1 p0 TOU pavevros Xapry Cuvarvecat. 
mBavos aryay o OnXus /Spos ETLVE METAL 
TAXUTOpoS. adda Tax ULopoV 

ryuvaukory npuTov OAAUTAL KAEOs. 


Without dwelling on the absurdities of the commentators, 
it will be sufficient, after what we have already said on the 
meaning of ewéeuer, to translate the passage. The chorus 
says “It is in accordance with the disposition of a woman” (so 
Choeph. 630, ryuvarcetay aT oApov atxady : aiyun is connected 
with aicow root aix- as dpayuy is with dpacow root dpak-) 
“to express her gratitude before the good luck really appears. 
Too credulous, the boundaries of a woman’s mind are easily 
encroached upon. But a good report set on foot by a woman 
perishes by a speedy fate.” Here, dpos is used by a strong, 
but very intelligible metaphor, just as in v. 1077 of the same 
play (aoGev édpous eyes Oeomecias odov Kakoppyuovas). An- 
other word of some difficulty, in which we believe ei is found 
with this sense, is eémpadodoperr, which signifies to gallop — 
as applied to a horse. This meaning is generally supposed to 
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be derived from the paeos, or riding-whip, with which the 
rider struck his steed in order to quicken its motion. Passow 


compares it with eiceiew, which is used in much the same 
sense: but we are convinced that this last word is derived from 
the act of shaking the rein in order to urge on the horse, a 
practice to which allusion is frequently made in the Greek 
writers. Thus, Soph. Antig. 109, 


puryaca Tpodponoy okvTépw 


Kwyoaca Yar, 


which the editors have generally misunderstood. Euripides 
Iphig. Taur. 909, dc aparnpa orout éreuBarerv éuol. 
The Furies put their bits into the mouth of Orestes, and, by 
shaking the rein till the snaffle was covered with blood, urged 
him to furious flight: see Alcest. 495, yadwov eufadreiv 
yva0os. The passage in Xenophon in which the word ém- 
papdopoperv Goours, is as follows (de Re Equestri VII. Ae) 
peTa € TauTa TOV avropun Star poxaCev draxahwn T av 
aduroTaTa TO cMpa Kal eis To extpaBdcohopery oor av 
adixvorro, émexdnmrep Kal amo Tw apisTrepov dpxea Oar ev00- 
KULWTEPOV, OO av pardiora a0 TOUTWY OTe. él car pos 


Covros per, OmoTeE avaBaivor TW debug; Tore onuatvot TW 


tem TO empapdopopeiv. TO yap apioTepov eAAWY aipeww 
€k ToUTov av dpyato. Now it is quite clear from this passage 
that éripadodopetv applies to an action, not of the rider but 
of the horse, and this action is the gallop, for the whole passage 
is about the change from the trot to the gallop. The Greek 
word for “to trot” is, as we see here, drat poyacews “to make 
two wheels,” for, as every one knows, when a horse trots, he 
makes semi-circles with his legs first on one side of the body 
and then on the other: so that the hind and fore feet on the 
same side occasionally touch. To this Virgil alludes in the 


Georgica III. 192, when talking of breaking the horse: 


At, tribus exactis, ubi quarta accesserit estas, 
Carpere mox gyrum incipiat, gradibusque sonare 
Compositis, sinwetque alterna volumina crurum. 


Which Voss, with his usual accuracy, translates “wnd erhebe 


die wechselnde Kriimme der Schenkel.” ‘That, Virgil is here 


as 
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talking of the trot is farther obvious from his allusion to > the 

gallop, which immediately follows : : 4 

tum cursibus auras : 

Tum vocet, ac per aperta volans, ceu liber habenis, 
AXquora, vix summa vestigia ponat arena. 


ting was derived from the appearance of the horse’s legs in | 
trotting: accordingly, we should expect that the same would 
be the case with the word expressing the gallop. Now the primary 
idea in pa(3cos is “ beating,” “striking,” “ an instrument to strike — 
with”—pacoew, pawiew ; and it appears to have been one of 
the chief functions of the paSdovyos or papdopepos, to inflict 
the punishment of stripes; see Thucyd. V. 50. vzo tev pap- — 
dovxwy TAnyas chafev, and AXsch. es 846, where a paBdovyos 
says ryoupoceTo dé doper Ot ddov aiuo’ tow ao ew aida (a pas- — 
sage which we shall explain more fully in a subsequent chapter), — 
and when a horse gallops or canters he strikes the ground al- — 
ternately with his fore and hind feet. This, therefore, is ex- 
pressed by Emi pafscooperr. 2 
The use of ei to signify combination or coexistence may 
also be immediately explained from the preposition’s original 
sense of nearness or contiguity. Thueyd. II. 101. vITooXOMEvOS 
adehpry odie KaL Xenwara er auTn. Soph. Antig. 555. ouk 
émr appyto ye Tors enors Noryors. ‘Ibid. 759. éai Woryowe 
devvaCer. Eurip. Jon. 235. é€a aspaxrots pynraot. In this way 
emi is especially used when dishes are spoken of as eaten toge- 
ther: thus Aristoph. Hquit. 707. emi r@ hayos nowr av; emi 
Paravtin ; Paz. 123. eker év wpa koAAvpav meryaAdny Kal Kov- 
dvAov OWov er avt@. Acharn. 835. raiew ep aXt Tav padoar. 
Xen. Mem. Ill. 14. § 2. écOiew emi to cttw owov. Cyrop. VI. 
2 § 27. éxi tT@ cit wivew, and even in metaphorical expres- | 
sions, as when Pindar says (Pyth. IV. 187. Béckh.), ~F 
nureoro wv qoQov mpocsatey * ‘Hpa 
yaos ‘Apryous, py Twa Aeurouevoy 
TaV aklvovvoy Tapa par pt MEVELY QiwVAa TeacOVT, GAN El Kal 
Bavarw 
Pappaxov KaAdusTov eas apetas aArkuw evpeoOar ovv addors. 


i 
; 
It appears then that the word to express the action of trot- . 
; 
| 


i.e. “Juno kindled in the minds of the heroes a longing for — 
the ship Argo, so that no one should be left behind and re- — 


‘ 
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main by his mother’s side, leading a sodden, insipid life free from 
_ danger, but that each should obtain in company with his mates 


a seasoning or relish even for death itself, in his own glory and 
renown” (On this sense of apery, see Pindar Olymp. VII. 163. 
Thucyd. I. 33. Sophoel. Philoct. 1406. Bekker. Anecd. p. 443, 33, &c.). 
It is quite a mistake of Matthiz (Gr. Gr. 0 586) to suppose 
that éqi has this force in sentences like 6 os ETL Ouryarpi apyTopt 
—€ET Tavrn er-ynue addy ryovaixa. y 0€ €meceOovca édiKkalev 
eivat Kal TO Epryw unTput TH es (Herod. IV. 154). Here 
emi has the sense of coming into a family as a stranger, m 
which sense Schiller, m the song of the Bell, most naturally 
ealls a step-mother “the stranger”: 


An verwaister Stitte schalten 
Wird die Fremde, liebeleer. 


That such is the meaning of exi when applied to a step-mother 
is proved by the 7 éweceNMovca in Herodotus, and by the fol- 
lowing passage of Huripides (Alcestis 305): 


1»? , a , 
Kal py Tiyynuns Towde pNTPYIAY TéKVOIs— 
’ A ¢e ~ \ , 
exOpa yap 4 ‘wiovca pytpuia TeKkvors 
Tois mpoc. 


We now proceed to the consideration of those prepositions 
of which the leading idea is motion from or out of some given 
place. The shortest and simplest of these is ex, or e&, which 
is written e or ew in Latin. Various conjectures have been 
made with regard to the origin of this little word. Pott sup- 
poses (Htym. Forsch. 11. p. 183) that it is connected with the 
Sanserit vahis (eatra); that the -his is represented by the 
Greek -£, and that a digamma has fallen out in the Greek word: 
he recognizes the same root in the Sanscit ava (off, from), and 
considers ov« to be the» same word with avak (deorsum). Har- 
tung (Partikeln 11.81) looks upon ex as a subsidiary form of oux. 
Tt is true that ov~e and ex are the only words in the Greek 
language which ever end in x, but it must be recollected that 
one of the words is written with a « just where the other throws 
off the «, and as this « is the only letter they have in common 
it would be rather rash to assume their identity on such a 
ground as that. We reserve the consideration of ov, ov« for 
another chapter. It is clear to us that the ex, e&(éxs) bear 

15—2 
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‘the same relation to one another that subsists between év, eis 
(évs), and that é£ is the original and proper form of the word. 
It is perfectly analagous to a the old Homeric form of azo, — 
and there are words of great antiquity into which e¢£ enters. 
It has been the lot of this preposition more than any other 
to suffer mutilation when used in composition. Thus we have 
K-Povvos and K-pnvn from EK-pEELD, and, what is more to our pur- 
pose, évos from e€, and the locative cis=evs=ev(o)s. Comp. — 
étranger, eatraneus, straniero. We have no doubt that e¢€- is, 
as we have mentioned before, a compound of the demonstrative 
stem ¢, whether or not a mutilation of va, with the second pro- 
nominal element under the form -«s, so that, according to the 
principle of composition before explained, it expresses a removal 
from the there to that which is near to the here, and therefore 
naturally expresses ‘out of”. We have still more mutilated 
forms of it in the Gothic ws, Sclavonic iz, Lithuanian 7zsz, old — 
Prussian and Lettish 2s (Grimm. III. p. 253), for we have already 
seen that the Lithuanian sz at any rate is a representative of 
the Greek guttural (above, p. 128). If e-«-s be immediately con- 
nected with vahis, as Pott supposes, we may compare ef, vah(2)s 
with eixkw, weichen. 

For our purpose this preposition presents little that is -de- 
serving of notice. Its meaning is generally fixed with great ac- 
curacy, and it seldom occasions any difficulty. The only word 
in which its usage appears anomalous is exOvyoxew, which, though 
at first sight it might be thought a synomym of emori, “to 
die the death,” is always used to signify “fainting”, “seeming 
dead”. Thus Homer Odyss. xvi. 100. atdp pynotypes aryavot 
XEetpas avacxopevor yéAw ExOavov——which is precisely our idiom 
“died with laughter”. Soph. Trachin. 568. éxOvnoxwv 0 0 One 
TocovTop eie. “the monster, as he was fainting away, said just — 
so much”. Plato Legg. XII. p. 959 a. ras dé mpobéces mpw- 
Tov mev By pak po Te pov Xpovov Evoov ryiryvecOar Tov OnX\ouvTos 
Tov Te exTeOvewta Kat tov dvTws TeOvynxora, “the appa- 
rently dead”, as opposed to “‘the really dead.” Huippocr. Morb. 
Vulg. V. 7. wat e€€Oave revracs, date TeOvavat doKéew. 
(Comp. Abresch. ad Aschyl. Agam. 569), Plutarch de sera Num. 
Vind. p. 563 v. xateveyOels && vous Tivos, ov syevouevov Tpav- 
patos ada wAnyHS povov, éFéOave kal TpLTatos Hon Tepl Tas 
tapas avras amnveyxe. AMlian .Hist. An. VIII. 7. rov aWape- 
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% vov AetmoOupery Kai exOvnoKkety Ta TPwWTA, EiTA pPEeVTOL Kat 
amoOvynoxew, Hesych. é€éOavev' éderroOvpycev. The origin of 
this meaning is the opposition of the outward and seeming to 
the intrinsic and real. It is very well explained by Eustathius 

in his note on the passage of Homer just quoted: dydov dé ws 

adehws Kai yAvKéws TO aryav yedaca yédwTe exOavery deé- 
yerat, yryouv Ew, Kal, ws eimeiv, ETiTmoAalws Oaverv, Kal ov 
Kata TO Kupiws Oaverv. 

The prepositions azo and apa also express motion from a 
place. The former corresponds to the Sanscrit apa; its original 
form was a-7o-s, and as such it denotes motion from a distant 
object to the subject. The latter is related to the Sanscrit para, 
and as a compound of the first pronoun pai = ma (compare ze-da, 
pe-ra) with -ra denotes primarily motion from the subject, and, 
by a secondary sense, conveys generally the idea of motion con- 
nected with that of closeness, and may even signify motion to the. 
subject. For para we also find apara, which is only the compara-. 
tive of apa, that is, apa with the suffix -ra, which we have before 
explained ; it has also a superlative parama (see Schlegel’s Indische 
Bibliothek. 1. p. 362): para is an indefinite pronoun in its ordi- 
nary use, and is equivalent to addos, alius, the relative meaning of 

_ which we have before discussed. When we compare para, rapa, 
mepav (Sanscrit param), reipev, per, peren-die, with 1-po-s, tapos 
(Sanserit puras), pre, pro (Sanscrit pra), mpw-i, pru-ina, on the 
one hand, and wep: (Sanscrit part), pari-es, pari-et-is (“a wall”, 
“that which goes rownd a house”), on the other hand, we shall 
find it impossible to believe that the Greek prepositions zpo, 
mapa, and zepi, and the Latin pro, pra, per are not etymo- 
logically connected. Nor is there much difficulty in reconciling 
their various meanings. The essential part, the expression of the 
here, is the same in all the words which we have compared above ; 
the only variation is in the affix, which is written ro-s, ra, rz. Let 

us examine the force of these terminations in the Greek: (1) z-po, 
ma-po-s, signifying “that which is before the subject”; m-po-s, 
m-po-ri, “ motion towards that which is before the subject”, when 
joined with the accusative, “‘ mere direction” when joined with the. 
genitive, and “ closeness” when joined to the dative; in this last, 
collocation it also signifies, by a very natural transition, “ adding”, 
or “superimposing”: (2) a-pa is found with the same three 
_ eases, and in its general use corresponds pretty nearly with z-po-s, 


ts ita le 
a 
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except in its use with the genitive, when it invariably means that 
something is taken away from some other thing; it is true there 
is an appearance of the same force in such phrases as apos qa- 
TOs, LNT POS, ‘‘on the father’s, mother’s side”, o: 7 pos aiwaros, 
“blood-relations”, aite OéuioTas apos Atos eipvatat, “ by com- 
mission from Jupiter” (Iliad 1. 239), ove’ axkrens vv do€a mpos 
avOpwrwv vrocegeTa, “ proceeding from men” (Eurip. Heracl. 
625), and in the other examples cited by Matthie ; but the more 
general use of z-po-s is unquestionably to denote motion, not 
from, but to, a place before us: (3) ze-pi generally signifies, 
when joined to the genitive, “ relation”; when joined to the da- 
tive, “ closeness”, “on”, “ about”; when joined to the accusative, 
it answers to the question “ whither?” “ where?” We see, then, 
that the general difference in meaning between 7-po, wa-pd, Te-pl, 
is very slight ; indeed in some cases their meaning is so nearly the 
same, that one of the three might be substituted for either of the 
others without materially affecting the sense. Thus, with the | 
dative, “at”, ™pos peon Tp. aryopg: (Sophocl. Trach. 371, comp. — 
ev peon Tp. aryopa, ibid. 423), mapa TupavvioL (Pind. Pyth. If. 
159), wept ZKaryor mvAnor (liad XVI. 458) 5 with the ac- 
cusative, “¢ with respect to”, TéA¢os mpos aperny (Plat. Alcib. I. 
p- 120 8), TOUNpOS mept vt (Plat. Resp. V. ad init.) 5 “ on- ac- 
ha of”, 7 pos wv TH oy TaUT HY Tov "yauov Tot ToUvTOV 
eomevoa (Herod. I. 158), éxactros ov mapa tiv eavTov apedetav 
olerat Bravew (Thucyd. I. 141). We have another proof of 
their identity in the way in which the Latin prepositions are 
used to express the meaning of these three. Thus pra, which 
bears more outward resemblance to wa-pa, is used as @ synonym — 
for wept in pre metu, wept Tape: per, which externally re- 
sembles cepi, is used as a synonym for zapa in such phrases 
as mapa Tovto, per hoc: also pre-ter, the comparative of pra, 
in wa-pa dokav, prater opinionem; pre is also used for epi 
in such sentences as wept wavtwy, pre omnibus; also pre and 
per are sometimes synonyms; non possum pra fletw (Cic. Ait. 
I. 7) neque per ceetatem potis. erat (Ter. Hun. I. 2, 32): per is 
used in Latin, where zpos is in Greek, to express the person 
ealled upon to witness an oath: and apos and per are used in 
the same way with a neuter adjective in an adverbial sense: 
compare pos taxos for rayéws (Plato, Legg. VII. p. 810 3) 
with per tacitum for tacite (Virgil, Aneid IX. 30): mepi and 
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a per agree in the intensive sense: compare zepiucadAys with per- 
7 pulcer. 
ji There is one use of the preposition mept which is not found 
in any of the cognate prepositions, except in the Sanscrit pari. 
These words frequently mean “round about”, like the German 
wm and the Latin circum, and epi designates, by an associa- 
_ tion which we have already explained, not only that which sur- 
rounds, but also that which is surrounded. The former meaning 
is due to a connexion of the ideas of closeness and removal in 
this word: the last vowel seems to point to the fragment of a 
case denoting rest, and the termination ra indicates motion. It 
may, therefore, be surmised that the whole word denotes motion 
confined to a sphere of action not far removed from the subject. 
The other meaning has, perhaps, arisen from the wider signification 
of wa-pa, which seems to denote simply motion from the subject ; 
and has generated the ideas of “ going through”, “ piercing”, 
“boring a hole”, conveyed by wep: and its derivatives eipe, 
mepovy, wopmy. That epi does bear this meaning appears from 
a well-known line in Sophocles (Ajax, 890), 


ev yap ot x9ovi 


NKTOV TOO ey Xos TepiTreTes KaTNYyopel. 


Lobeck approves of the interpretation of Kustathius (p. 644, 7), 
Zoporhns eyXOS TEepiTETes ElTely ETOAUNTEY, @ TEPlLTEWTMKEV 
Alias. This interpretation has obviously been suggested by two 
other lines in the same play—zerrwra rude rept veoppavT@ 
Eiper (815), and Keira xpudaiw cpacryave mepimtuyys (883). 
But these passages have nothing to do with the proper inter- 
pretation of wepirerés in the former one: the construction of 
that line is obvious, and though it is true that wep: generally 
denotes that which is round any spot, and not a round hole, it 
does not follow that it may not have borne the other significa- 
tion also. Lobeck quotes the following passages in illustration 
of the line in Sophocles; Alian, Hist. An. XV. e. 10, ayKicTpa 
mepiraryéevta Tots ixOvor; Liban. Decl. Tom. rv. p. 1081, odovres 
7H oeipn Tepireipovrar; Chrysostom. Opp. Tom. m1. 85 a, eavT@ 
ro Eidos mepierepe. But the age of the authors quoted renders 
their authority of little value: indeed the passages prove no more 
than that these writers understood the line in Sophocles as we 
do, and had probably met with other passages like.it.. The fol- 
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lowing analogies are more to the purpose. It will not be denied 
that the ideas of “boring”, ‘“ piercing”, “roundness”, &e. are 
mixed up in the family of words which includes. zop-os, top-vos, 
Top-evw, TOP-LOS, TI-TPA-W, TE-TPALVHW, TPWW, TI-TPWOKW, TpAvLA, 
Tpvw, Tp’, Tpuraw, &c. Now these words are unquestiona- 
bly connected with one of the simplest words expressing beyond 
or motion: we mean the ending -tara, -repos, discussed in the 
last chapter. The analogies between this set of words and those 
we are discussing extends in many directions, both in Greek and 
Latin. In the first place, we have TEpua, TOPMOS, terminus, 
trans, by the side of répas, wépav (wepaw), “the object of a 
journey”, ‘“‘the place gone to”. The words répua, zédas, also 
signify ““an end”, “a termination” in general, and verbs signi- 
fying ‘“‘to end” or “finish” are frequently used in Greek to 
express a journey: thus avucew tov “Adav (Soph. Aj. 606), 
where Lobeck quotes katavucas e€ “E. és A. (Herod. VI. 140) ; 
TeXew emi TO TEpua (Lucian, Trin. 20); ‘AOnvas eéxmepav 


(Athen. II. p. 47 c); TEpua Biowo kal és Bar Bisa Tepnoas 


(Oppian. Cyn. I. 512); ocrouv eis Thy uTepwav mepatvov (Galen, 
de Usu Partiwm, 1X. 3, 508). By the side of wépas, répua, 
we have the by-forms weédas, téAos. In Latin the adjective 
teres is applied to signify roundness in general; 7 se ipso totus, 
teres, atque rotundus is said of a sphere in Horace (Sa. Il. 7, 86). 
Compare Ausonius, Jd. 16, mundi instar habens, teres, atque ro- 
tundus. It is also applied to a net, either because the ropes 
which composed it were cylindrical, and drawn through holes, or 
because it was full of holes, namely, the meshes. If the former 
is the true explanation, which is more probable, we may com- 
pare teres with wetpap, the Homeric word for a rope (liad 
xm. 359). 

If we place this Biesping by the side of the other signifi- 


cations of -po, ma-pa, TE-ply we see that the meaning of the 


Sanserit pronoun pa-ra=alius is at the bottom of them all, and 
they are all merely modifications of the expression of diversity 
or beyond considered in immediate connexion with the subject ; 
from this ground-meaning all their uses may be explained, the 
separate words being only different cases of the Sanscrit pronoun. 
This pronoun occurs directly in the Latin peren-die (“on another 


day”), per-({)grinus ‘(of another country”), and, we believe, in 


the Greek wep-depécs. Herodotus says (IV. 33): tous “Yaepo- 
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¥ péous mepnat pepovoas Ta ipa dvo kopas— dna dé avTyct 


r aopahins elveKev mewn ya TOUS "YrrepBopéous TOV ATTMV dvdpas 
: MEvTE ToMTOVsS ToUTOUS oO VU Tlepdepees Kadeovtat. Some 


suppose this word to be another form of qepipepéees: Guyet 
(on Hesychius sub v.) suggests that it is a synonym of proceres : 


and Niebuhr (Hist. of Rome I. p. 85) connects it with perferre. 
“if” he says, “it be but allowed that the people called Hy- 


perboreans may have been a Pelasgian tribe in Italy, the pos- 
sibility will perhaps be nearly turned into certamty when it 
appears that the title of the carriers was almost a Latin word.” 
We think that the word merely signifies “the strange” or 
“foreign carriers.” That mep-dep-ces is connected with depw 
appears from the word gepovcas in the passage of Herodotus, 
and by the names Amallophori (Porphyr. de Abstin. II. 19), ov- 
Aogspor (Servius ad Virg. din. XI. 858), also given to these 


personages. There is yet another Greek word in which we re- 


cognize this root, namely TE p-TEp-oS (repmepevomat, TEPTE Peta) « 
This word, which is evidently a reduplication, means a strange, 
out of the way, absurd person: compare the Latin perperam, 


 perperitudo. 


The intensive meaning which we find in mepi and mép may 


be thought due to the idea of perfection and completeness sug 


gested by the circle or sphere: thus Plato Timaus:p. 33 B, Kat 
oxXnua O€, Edwkev (0 Oeds) avt@ (TH KOTKW) TO TpemTov Kal 
Evyyeves’ TH yap Ta TwavT ev avT@ CHa mepieyew péAdovTe 
(ww mpémov av cin cxjpa TO Teptetknos ev avT@ TavTa OTOTG 
oxXnpara’ Ovo Kal oaipoeiwes ek wecou TAaVvTN mTpos Tas TeAEU= 
Tas icov ameyov Kal KUKAOTEPES auto éTOPVEvTAaTO TAVTOV TE- 
AewTaTov ouoioTaToOY TE avTO cavTH cynuaTwv. But the same 
idea of completeness is found in zépas, which derives it from 
ad other and perhaps earlier sense of epi, namely, that of 
“going through”, “‘ piercing”, “faring to the end”; and we be- 
lieve that this is ne the origin of the intensive meaning of zrepi. 
Compare the case of dia (mentioned below) and the English use 
of “ throughly”, “thorough-going”, ‘through and through”, &e. 
It is easy to see that v-o0, v-mé-p, and their Sanscrit and 
Latin equivalents u-pa, u-pari, su-b, su-per, are related to one 
another precisely in the same manner as the Sanscrit a-pa, a-pa- 
ra; that is to say, the latter preposition in each case denotes 


_@ continuation of the direction indicated by the former. We 
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have already endeavoured to show that v-7o, (su-b, u-pa) is a com- 
pound of the second pronominal stem with the first, implying a_ 
motion or continuation from that which is immediately near in 
the direction of the subject. From this analysis it appears that 
v-wo differs from a-ao only in supposing the point from which 
the motion commences to be near to instead of far from the 
subject, and, in fact, the most prominent signification of wpa is 
“near”, or “by the side of”. It does imdeed also denote “ in- 
feriority”, but in a great many cases it approaches’ nearer to 
the meaning of ém: as implying superposition, or indeed position 
generally. We believe, then, that v-zo primarily implies only a 
motion to the speaker from that which is near to him, the idea 
of “under” not being in any way directly conveyed by it. But 
when by the addition of the suffix -ra this direction is conti- 
nued beyond the subject, the ideas of “upper” and “ under” 
arise from the correlation. “Y-zo, su-b, u-pa are related to v-7ep, 
su-per, u-part pretty nearly as positives to comparatives. A 
similar relation subsists between the Gothie wf, ufar: thus in 
Ulfilas Mark tv. 32, vo tryv oxiav avtov, “under the shadow of 
it”, is translated ‘uf skadau is”, and Matth. x. 24, ove éott 
pnabyrns vIrep TOV OwoacK anor, ovoe OovAOS vmEp Tov KUuptov av- 
Tov, “the disciple is not above his master, nor the servant above 
his lord”, stands in the Gothic version “nist siponeis waz lais- 
arga: nich skaltis wfar fanim semamma”. Now “over” and 
“under” are both comparatives, the former being, in fact, iden- 
tical with ufar. The simple method of explaining this difference 
is, to suppose that uae, sub, wpa, uf originally signified “up”, 
“upon”, like éwi and ob; and then, according to the proper 
use of the suffix ra, umép, super, upart, ufar would mean “ upper”, 
as the comparatives of the other set of words. The meaning of 
the words “over” and “under” is this, that the subject con- 
siders himself as a point in a vertical line, every point in the 
line, reckoning from his feet being considered as “ under”, and 
every point in the line, reckoning from his head, being consi- 
dered as “over”, so that the subject is the positive, and those 
two words are comparatives, not in relation to one another, but 
to him ; thus it is, that when the relations of “over”, ‘‘ under” 
are expressed by comparative forms, as in English, German and 
Sanscrit, they contain different roots: for “over”, iéber, upari 
have no etymological connexion with “ under”, wnter, antar. But 
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“over” and “under” are really opposed to one another; they 
are relative terms, and are expressed as such, when, as in Greek, 
E Latin, Sanserit, and Gothic, they stand as positive and compa- 
_ rative degrees of the same word: so that, although ‘“ under” os 
_ expressed a these three languages by a word signifying “upe 
; or “upon”, it must be recollected that what is “ up” in regard 
to one thing, is “under” in regard to that which is “ upper”; 
just as TO Tit uveAOov Kai Toiovv, GAXw av 7 pooTecor, TaoXov 
_avedavy (Plato Theetet. p. 157 a). 
: The preposition c:a is merely a form of the second numeral : 
compare éraicdotor for dva-exdoror, with Tpraxcotot, &e. Accordingly, 
it generally conveys the idea of “ penetrating”, “ dividing into two 
parts”. This idea is manifestly presented to us in the word dvw “to 
_ penetrate”, which, of course, belongs to the same origin, for in this 
word the vowel is always wavering between v and :, as we might 
expect, according as the labial is omitted or vocalized. In di-dv- 
sos, % reduplicated form, we have both ways of writing the root. 
We have remarked before on the Sanserit dvimdtri, which stands 
between bimater and runt wp. It is from this connexion with 
the second numeral that di(w is a synonym with augicByréw. 
In Latin the numeral adverb dis is written bis, the labial 
sound being alone retained, but, as a preposition in composition, 
the Greek form, dis or dua, is retained, the final letter when 
not preserved being represented either by a lengthening of the 
i, or by an assimilation with the first letter of the word with. 
which it is compounded. Thus the Greek form is preserved im 
dis-cedo, dis-rumpo, &c.; it is softened mto r in dér-imo (dis- 
emo); it is assimilated in dif-fero (d.a-pepw), dif-findo (da-- 
oxi) ; and represented by the long i in di-lanio (cca-craw),, 
di-midius (cra-méoos, n-uiav), &e. The form in s is preserved 
in Greek but only in one sense; that of separation, weakness, 
and, consequently, in general opposition to that which is good. 
In this sense the connecting vowel is v in Greek, though in 
Latin the form is generally not altered in consequence of this 
signification. In Gothic ¢us is used in this sense (Grimm II. 
p. 768); this is because fvis is the form of cis in that language. 
In Galat. v. 20, Ovyooractat is translated tvis-stasseis. The ex- 
tensive use of the preposition or second numeral, call it which 
‘you will, in this sense cannot be better shown than by compar- 
ing ovs-nevys, with the Sanscrit dur-manas (comp. dir-imo) and. 
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Persian dush-men, which have the same signification. In Latin 
we have dif-ficilis (Sus-yepns), dif-famo (dus-pyuéw), &e.; and 
the same prefix appears in French words like dés-astre, “ evil- 
stars”, dés-ordre, “ dis-order” dés-accord, “‘ violation of harmony”, 
&c. Sometimes, as in bis, the labial only is represented, as in 
ve-cors, ve-sanus. Under the form (a we have da in an in- 
tensive sense, for the same reason that zepi, per bears that 
meaning also. Thus (aypucos=diaypuoos. It is a strong proof 
of the connexion of this Ca with dia, dis, dvs, that Ca-nerijs is 
generally used as a direct synonym for dus-uevys. Compare also 
duat-ra With vi-ta, on the one hand, and Gw7 on the other. 
Compare also Cevryos with jugum (diugum), Zevs (gen. Accs), 
Ju-piter (Diu-pater), &c. The dental alone is retained in some 
words, as in dd-cxtos=Ca-cxios (dcacxcos), and dia itself is used in 
this sense uncompounded with any word. Iliad xm. 104, 0 0 
émpere kal Sid ravtwy. In Sanscrit this preposition also as- 
sumes the form w-, like the Latin bis, ve, as well in the more 
original signification of disjunction or separation (thus vi-yéktwn, 
disjungere), as with this intensive meaning (thus vi-mahat, “ very 
great”). 

The preposition cuvv, Evy, always signifying “in conjunction 
with”, does not require much discussion. There can be- no 
question about its connexion with the Sanscrit preposition sam, 
and consequently with the demonstrative stem sa (Grimm II. 
p- 1018). We have the former in ouov, dua, simi-lis, sem-per 
(the last part of which is the Sanscrit vdra, Persian vdr “time”; 
compare Septem-ber, &e. Bopp, Vergl. Gramm. p. 436): we have 
the latter in ca-gys, from ca and ges (compare ev-yevns from 
ryévos, a-cOevns from oOévos), and probably, though in a muti-— 
lated form, in such words as a-Aoxos (ca-Aexos “ same-bed ”), 
a-cergos (ca-dekdds same-womb”), &e. (Bopp, iéber der Hin-— 
Jluss de Pronomina, p. 10). The Latin cwm is of course connected 
with fury =xciv as xowos is with Euros, and the Gothic ga is 
another form of the Sanscrit sa (Grimm II. p. 751). 

Like suv the preposition wera signifies “ conjunction” when 
followed by a genitive case, but when found with an accusative 
it (lenotes “after”. Fortunately, it. will not be difficult to explain 
this. vv (cv-u), sa-ma, is obviously a compound of two pro- 
nominal roots, the one belonging to the third person, the other 
to the first. Consequently, while the full force of the two ele- 
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ments was perceptible the word expressed a conjunction of the 
_ there with the here, and this was the simplest form in which 
the mind of man could conceive an union. Just so, pe-tTa was 
_acompound of the same two pronominal roots, that of the first 
person being, however, put foremost ; thus, although the idea of an 
union in general was still conveyed by the word, this idea was 
combined with that of a motion from the here to the there, and 
it is in this sense that vera signifies “after,” when joined with 
the accusative, the case of motion. But, even with the accu- 
sative, the idea of junction or continuity is retained. Thus we 
have pe yuépav “in the day-time” (Eurip. Orest. 58), pera 
vuxtas “in the night” (Pind. Nem. VI. 12). The Homerie 
ué-ocha, a synonym for néypr, is used with the genitive in the 
sense of “until” (Ziad, vit. 508). This word is a compound 
of the first and second pronominal roots, just as ue-ra is of the 
first and third. It has no affinity with peyp:, which is con- 
nected with paxpos as aypt is with axpos. Mera is found as 
mit in German, by a mutilation not unlike that of cvv (cvu-), 
cum, from sa-ma. 
The preposition xa-ra is a form perfectly analogous to ue-ra. 
The first part is, as we have seen, the second pronominal stem 
under the form xa. On this element Bopp makes the following re- 
marks (iber den Hinfluss, &c. p.5) : “kara appears to be of a relative 
nature, like the Latin gud, in such phrases as car’ a€iav, Kata yve- 
anv, where xara would be translated, in Sanscrit, by the relative 
adverb yatha, ‘ as,’ ‘ like,’ which forms an adverbial compound with 
the following substantive; thus yatha-kamam, yatha-vidhi. In 
phrases like xa’ éva, xa0’ €wra, it corresponds to the German je, 
the pronominal signification of which is obvious. We may often 
translate kata very properly by (wie), ‘like, ‘as, e. g. ma- 
TEPO. ++... evpnoets, ov cata MiOpacarnv, &e. ‘not like M’ 
kar éuavTov, ‘like myself, ot «a8 yuas, ‘those like us,’ ot cad’ 
éavrov, ‘those in the time in which he was,’ ueiCwv 4 Kar’ 
av0pwrov, ‘oreater than lke a man’ (grdsser als wie). In 
general, the relative nature of «ata shows itself, more or legs, 
wherever it is construed with the accusative; it is worthy of 
remark, too, that the Semitic prefix sa, the primitive of which 
is ‘as, ‘like, (wie), corresponds with xara cum accusativo (‘in con- 
sequence, ‘according to,’ ‘nearly,’ before numerals, and so forth). 
With the genitive kara is more of a demonstrative nature, and ‘un- 
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der’ is related to the opposed ‘ over’ as this-side (dzessezts) is to that 
side (jenseits), citra to ultra. In respect to the form, xara ap- 
pears to be a relict of the primeval period of language, a pro- 
perty derived from the original abode, and not formed according to 
the principles of the Greek language itself in its present state: 
the Sanscrit, too, has a form which exactly corresponds to it: 
namely, katham, ‘how’ to which, in respect to the omission 
of the nasal, xara stands related as e. g. the accus. zoda to 
the Sanscrit and Latin padam, pedem. With the exception of 
Latham, there is only one pronominal-derivative with the suffix 
tham, namely, it-tham ‘thus. Besides this, however, there is a 
cognate suffix tha, which occurs in only one pronominal forma- 
tion, namely, in a-tha, which signifies ‘but,’ ‘then, ‘after this,’ 
‘hereupon,’ and with which the Greek e¢i-ra is perhaps con- 
nected, with the introduction of an 1, just as the mterrogative 
stem ka has also assumed a similar form in the compound xet-vos, 
and in the adverbs «ei-01, xet-Qev.” . 
These remarks contain the germs of a true explanation of 
xa-ra, though Bopp has, in some measure, begun at the wrong 
end. The relative meaning of the element «a, like all sub- 
ordinate meanings of pronouns, springs from its originally de- 
monstrative force. As a demonstrative this pronoun expresses 
a position near to the subject; it is this idea of nearness which 
constitutes the relatives, reflexives, indefinites, interrogatives ; 
it is this which generates the idea of relation in general: for 
what is relation but a sort of juxta-position? The word ci-tra 
which he mentions, gives the real idea of xa-va, though a little 
more strongly. The Sanscrit satham does not corespond to cara, 
but to wo@ev, xoOev ; and the termination -tha in a-tha is that 
found in év-Oa, &c. The termination of xa-ra is merely the third 
personal pronoun, which constantly makes its appearance in the 
Greek language either by itself or in pronominal compounds. — 
In order to understand properly the various uses of xara, 
we must consider it in immediate connexion with ava, which is 
found as its equivalent or counterpart in almost every one of 
its significations. Thus, if we have xara tov woAcuov (Herod. 
VII. 137), we have also ava Tov oA suov TovTov (Herod. VIII. 123) 
with but a slight difference of meaning: we have both ava 
otpatov (Eurip. Phaniss. 1309), and kara otparov (Iliad 
vu. 370): and both ava and xara are used with numerals to 
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give them a distributive signification. As counterparts, ava, 
- avw are used to signify “up,” “motion up ;” «ara, katw, “ down,” 
“motion down.” 
. If we analyze a-va more minutely, and compare it with xa-ra, 
_we shall arrive at a satisfactory explanation of their correlative 
use. The first part of cara, that which designates the point 
where the motion or direction commences, implies nearness; the 
second part indicates simple position or there. The direction 
implied is therefore one beginning near us, and proceeding to 
a point not necessarily distant. In ay-d, on the contrary, both 
words imply distance, but still a direction is signified; therefore, 
ava must denote a direction of which both the first and last 
points are distant, though it may be a line parallel to that 
denoted by «xa-ra. And thus we find that ava and cara may 
be used in a similar way with the accusative, that is when 
direction or extension is implied, according as we suppose, for 
the moment, that the direction or extension is near or far’. 
But, when they are used with cases which imply fixedness or 
position, the first syllable is alone considered, and that is, in 
xa-ra a word denoting nearness, in a-va a word denoting dis- 
tance: but .wp and down are conceived as distant and near 
respectively; therefore, when a point is implied, avd means up 
and xara down. } 

The preposition ava occurs, either separately or as a prefix, 
in almost every language of the Indo-Germanic, and there are 
few words which have more varied functions to perform. To 
begin with the Sanscrit ana, there can be no doubt that this is 
a compound pronoun made up of the two pronominal stems, a, 
which we have mentioned above, and na, which occurs separately 
in Pali, but only as a termination in Sanscrit and Zend (Bopp 
Vergl. Gramm. p. 531). It appears in Latin, in the words 
nam, e-nim (Bopp Vergl. Gramm. p. 534), num, nun-c, n&, né, ni, 

mi, non; in Greek in the words vv, voy (compare ov-v, sa-m), 
vai, vy, vy-, &e. It is to be remarked that both parts of the 
Sanscrit word a-na are used as negative prefixes, and so is the 
whole word: thus anapakaéra “harmlessness,” ‘ freedom from 
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I. And thus xa-ra signifies “‘onaline | (II. 75) we have three words, from this 
_ with,”’ in defining geographical positions, | same root, used in designating the relative 
where a certain degree of proximity is | position of a certain spot in Arabia. -xata 
necessarily implied (see Long’s Summary | Bovroty wéd\w pddiord kn Keipevos. 
_ of Herodotus, p.cxtvt1i1). In Herodotus 
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hatred and malice,” is compounded of ana and apakara “eyil 
doing.” The same is the case with the Greek ava. We have 
both a and va or vy as negative prefixes, and we have ava so 
used as a prefix, and separately in the form avev with a very 
similar signification. That the use of the separate parts of the 
word in the same way as the whole word is used cannot be looked 
upon as occasioned by mere abbreviation, as is the case with the 
modern Greek dev for ovdév, appears from the fact, that a is 
found with the same privative meaning in other particles besides 
ava, thus we have a-zo (a-\), a-rep (a comparative form), &e.; 
also in the Sanscrit a-pa and a-va; and with regard to -va we 
must remark that the primitive meaning of this stem is sufficient 
to account for its negative use without assuming that when so 
used it is merely an abridgment of a-va. We have before pointed 
out the idea of separation, removal, distance, conveyed by the 
words wv, vos-q, vos-Tos, &e.; this power of the element -na is 
so forcible, that when appended to the element 4a, which is the 
strongest expression of proximity, it converts it into a pronoun 
(ket-vos), denoting distance in a very marked manner. It is to 
this same idea of distance that we owe the meaning of negation 
contained in va, for after all, what is a negation but an expression 
of farness or removal? and what way of negativing have we in 
our own language more decided than the common “far from it ”? 
It is on this account that we also find azo with a negative meaning 
both in Greek and Sanscrit. Thus the word apa-kara, composed 
of apa “from” and krt “to make,” signifies “ evil- “doing,” 

“injury,” in perfect analogy with the Greek ovdév a@ro Tou 
avOpwmetou TpoTov WeTOLKauey (Thucyd. I. 76). It is this 
use of azo which has given occasion to the employment of 
amvoxaAéw in a bad sense: thus Soph. Aj. 727, tov sims MAVEVTOS 
Kamt[sovAEuTOU ampaan Evvaizov amoKadourtes, “ calling him 
by way of abuse”. Aristoph. Aves, 1263, aoxexAnkapev droryevers 
Oeovs (unless we ought to read amoxehnKapser). Xenoph. 

Mem. |. 2. 46, TOUS O€ rs THS ousdias pa Oov avopa- 
TWoucTas EavToev amenanet. 2. 0 ye apryous atexare. I. 6. 

13, soduaras oomep mopvous sta Plato Gorg. p. 512 
Cc, ws ev oveider amoxahecas av pyyavorotov. Theetet. p. 168 p, 
Yaprev Tic mov twa amoxadwv, Which Schleiermacher properly 
translates “nannte er nicht dies einen schlecten Scherz”; De- 
mosth. Fals. Leg. 47, Aoryory pahous Toiwuv Kal copirTas amro~ 
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“KaX@y : Aristides Tom. u. p. 383, amokadev addaCova. The 

‘word a-va is, then, a compound of two elementary roots, both 

signifying removal or farness, and is therefore, according to the 

principles which regulate the formation of compound pronouns, a 

_ stronger and mene definite expresion of the same signification. The 

4 Meaning “up”, with which ava is so often found, is only another 

PPodifieation of the same idea, for highness and farness are related 

hotions. This is shown by the word avexds, which we conceive 

is a compound of ava and eas, although Déderlein supposes 
that it is formed from ava as vepié is from epi, and is related to 
éxas in sound only (De ddda intensivo p. 12). Béckh has en- 
deavoured to show (Note Crit. in Pind. Olymp. U1. 23) that 
ew always means ‘“‘upwards”. Plutarch says that the Attics 
used avexds for avw, and avéxabev for avwev (in vita Theset, 

_exxxm). The Scholiast on Aristophanes (Vesp. 18) says, avexas 

$e avtl Tou aw, wavy éxds Kal eis invos, which we  be- 
lieve to be a correct statement; the word implies both height — 
_and distance, as in the line of Pherecrates emended by Valeke- 
naer (Diatrib. in Eurip. p- 285), rovTi Ti eoTW; ws avexas 

70 kpiBavov: and this is also aiplied in the passage of Pindar 

Me which Béckh is commenting, orav Qeou porpa merry avekas 

OA Bov vyndov, 1... TEUTN avexas woTe vWydov eivat. 

; If a-va, a, and va are all used in a negative sense, it is 
equally remarkable that they are all three used in an intensive 
sense. Of the uses of ava and a in this sense it is unnecessary 

to give examples; Déderlein, we think justly, considers vy- 

“yareos (aryaQ0s), vyduuos (dus), vydtTHs (aAtTHS), vyTEdavos 

| (47re0davos), VT PEKWS (aTpexas), Vy XUTOS (rodvyxUTOS), VWAELES 

“(eiketv, comp. ovAauos), to be instances of the intensive sig- 

-nification of vy (De adda intensivo p. 21 foll.). 

_ The prefix a is also used in a collective signification, but 

; then it is only a corruption of a, Sanscrit sa, and of course does 
“not belong to the root now under discussion. 

Some people used most absurdly to imagine that the intensive 

a is a shortened form of d-yav, the first syllable of which is this 

sam me Reioisinsl stem. Doderlein attempts to reconcile the nega- 

tive and intensive uses of a as follows (De adda intensivo, p. 24). 

“JT consider that by a sort of abuse the proper force of a 

privative has been turned into an expression of excess (nimictas) ; 

“just as in those words in which a is put for dvs; for the de- 
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pravation of a thing is nearly the same as its defect, and excess 
is nearly the same as depravation. Thus, among the Greeks, 
amaXapuos is, in Homer, he who is without skill, in Pindar, he 
who makes a bad use of his skill; and in German, Unlust is 
used in a privative sense, Unstern in a depravative sense, and 
Unstier in an exaggerative and intensive sense. If greatness 
lies between ¢mmensity and littleness, immense and little things 
are alike excluded from the category of greatness.” Bopp 
endeavours to connect the privative signification of this particle 
with the temporal augment (Annals of Oriental Literature, 
p- 27): “ What the a, prefixed to (Sanscrit) verbs in order to 
form a preterit, originally signified, I do not know, but this 
I know, that it is prefixed in the same manner to nouns with 
the sense of a negative and privative particle; for instance, 
adina, happy (not miserable), anindita, dear (not despised), abala, 
weak (without strength), &c. It would not by any means be 
contrary to the general practice of languages, if by the words 
adina, anandita, exceeding the primary sense of the negative 
particle a, the Sanscrit had also signified one who has been 
miserable, who has been despised—but who is not now miserable, 
not now despised; in that case there might have been a closer 
connexion between a negative and a preterit, than would be 
evident at first sight; or, im other words, the particle a ex- 
pressing in its primitive sense negation, can very properly in 
a secondary sense indicate past time, that is to say, deny the 
existence of the action or quality with respect to the present 
time. One might ask why in this way a is not as well em- 
ployed to form the future tense, for neither in this tense does 
the action or quality expressed by the verb, actually exist: but 
the usage of language is despotic, arbitrarily employing its means’ 
without controul. Another objection could be taken against the | 
original identity of the negative a, and the a expressing past 
time, from the case of the first being employed in Greek under 
the form of a, the second under that of an e, so that different 
forms answer to different meanings. But it is very often the 
case, that one original word produces, in languages originating 
from others, two, three, or more words, with slight variations 
in form and meaning; and this practice has particularly con- 
tributed to the copiousness of the English language. For 
instance, to stay and to stand have the same origin, both are 
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variations of the Sanscrit root sthé to stand. J stay agrees 
with the German verb ich stche, signifying ‘I stand,’ of which 
the preterit is, ich stand (I stood), which is considered as a 
new root in English.” In our opinion the negative and in- 
_ tensive significations of a are alike due to the notion of “ farness” 
| which we have pointed out as the primary one of a, va, and 

ava, and if it be necessary to suppose, what is indeed not im- 
probable, that the augment ¢ is the same as the prefix a, this 
may also be explained in the same way, for the idea of distance 
is at the bottom of that of past time. 

As ava is used negatively, so is card used affirmatively. 
- But in this case, at least in composition, the opposite of xara 

is often azo: thus, carda-pym, “to say yes,” amo-pyu, “to 
say no.” As opposed to xata-vevw, “to express assent by 
nodding,” we have both azo-vevw and ava-vevw with the con- 
trary signification. The simple a- was also a direct opposition 
to «ara, as Thucydides tells us in direct terms (I. 123): ov 

yap on weevyores Tatra éri tHv mreloTous on Bdarpacav 

Kkata-ppornow KeXwpynkare, 9 €K TOU TToOAAOUS opadreuw TO 
| é€vavTtov ovomna a-ppocuvn MET WVO MATT AL. 

But by far the most important of the correlative uses of 
ava and xara is their appearance in an abridged form as ap 
and xev, with much the same functions to perform. That the 

av, which appears in conjunction with verbs, expressing the 
apodosis of a condition, is in reality the preposition ava, appears 
clearly enough from the use of that preposition in the old 
poets under the same form (Boéckh Wot. Critt. in Pind. p. 387). 
It is also sufficiently obvious from the use of the prepositions, 
_av-tt, which bears the same relation to ava that mpo-Tt does 
to mpo, and ap-di, which stands for avai, as adudw does for 
_ava-pw =ava-dFw. It is altogether a matter of indifference 
whether we regard a-v as the locative of the mutilated pronoun 
a, or consider the vy as part of the suffix -va, for the v of the 
locative is simply this suffix in a mutilated state. 
The identity of the preposition a-va and the particle av 
Was some years ago recognized ‘by Hermann, who, in his la- 
borious treatise on the particle av (Opuscul. Vol. rv.), explains 
- the use of the particle from the sense of secundum “ according 
to” in which avd is found; thus, he says, éBovdeunv dv e: 


: > “~ £ , 
- édvva any is equivalent to EBay hguny ava TovTO et édvvauny. 
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He connects xev with «ai, on the ground that od: xe Q@Qeois 
émemei(Onra is equivalent to os cat Oeors ewemeiOnra. With — 


regard to the meaning of the particles av and «év, he thinks 
that these two words, like tows, wov, and re, are only so many 
modifications of the idea of probability. There is no doubt 
that Hermann is right in comparing xev with «ai. We shall 


show in the next chapter that not only xa, but rte and zou, — 


in which he recognizes a similarity of meaning, are etymologi- 


cally connected with xev. It was not, however, remarked till 
very lately, that «ev was also connected with the first syllable 
of kara, and that the first syllable was actually used by the 


older Greeks instead of the more lengthened form in which the 
preposition appears in the classical authors. This was first sug- 
gested, so far as we know, by Adolfus Weber, Professor of 
Mathematics in the Gymnasium, at Torgau, who has shown 


that xara is shortened into «a, not into «ar, and that car. 
has arisen more from usage than from the nature of the case. 


Welcker, in his notice of Weber’s pamphlet (Lheinisches Museum 
for 1835, p. 638), has given an instance of the use of xa for kata 
from an inscription of the 69th Olympiad (in Chishull Anizq. 
Asiat. p. 49), where we have EZHTHZE TAX MOAEIS TAS 
KA THN ZEAEYKIAA. Weber therefore infers the deriva- 
tion of av, and xa (xé), from ava, xara', which is unquestionably 
true, as will appear from the following considerations. 

It is in accordance with all that we know of the origin of 
prepositions, to suppose that they would naturally and neces- 
sarily be used by themselves as cases of pronouns before they 
were employed as supplements to the cases of nouns, when those 
eases had, by the mutilation of their endings, lost their original 


significance. We find remains of this use not only in classical 


{ 


Greek, but even in modern French and Italian. In the former 
we find almost all the prepositions used in their primary sense 


as adverbs of place: thus we have év, “at the same timey 
(Sophocl. Gd. Tyr. 27); exe “in addition” (Gd. Tyr. 183, ev 
o Gdoxor, moka T emt par epes. bene? 789, Kal o ovr 
aBavatwy dvkiuos ovdeis, o0v8’ apeplwy er avOpwrwv) ; 


1. De xaté Prepositionis Apocope, | that we have not been able to procure this 
ser. Ad. Weber, Gymnasii Torgovani Sub- | little essay, and that our knowledge of it is 
conrector et Discipline Mathem. ac Phy- | confined to the short article in Welcker’s 
sice Doctor. 1835. We regret exceedingly | review mentioned above. 
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. mpos, “in addition” (Plato Resp. p. 466 5. Kat 7 pos dex afoucr, 
~ Demosth. Philipp. I. p- 47, Tadavra évernovra Kal pax pov Te 

ampos); or even two at once in Homer, as in Iliad v. 66, 4 dé 
oa 70 avTiKpv KkaTa KUOTW UT PANS: rv axwxyn, That 
ka-Ta and a-va are also used in this way is well known: thus 
we have in Herodotus (I. 208): 4 pev oy e€avaywpec, Kara 
umécyxeto mpwra, and (IIT. 86): ot é, xata auveOyxavto, 
Tapycav emi Tev immwy:—and in Homer (Jiiad xvm. 562): 
pédaves 0 ava Botpves noav. In Italian and French the 
prepositions ze and en, both signifying “in”, are used as general 
adverbs of relation with the meaning “of this,” ‘from this,” 
“with regard to this.” 

Although dv may be considered as essentially the same with 
the preposition avd, its correlative xa, xé, xev, always appears 
without the element of the third pronoun, which is subjoined 
to xa-ra, and is moreover used as an enclitic or unaccented 
and dependent word. This need not create any difficulty. We 
have already mentioned that, when «xa-ra signifies “down” as 
opposed to “up”, the stress is laid entirely upon the first 
syllable, which designates the point at which the direction com- 
mences, and declares that point to be in the proximity of the 
subject. We have also seen that this syllable alone is retained 
even in cases when the meaning is not “down” but “along” or 
“in”, as in the inscription quoted from Chishull by Welcker. 
In the opposition, therefore, of xév to av, considered as an op- 
position of “near” to “far”, of antecedent to consequent, of 
protasis from apodosis, we should expect, not merely that they 
would use that syllable alone which conveyed the meaning “here” 
as an antithesis to ava, but also that a shorter, more dependent, 
and subordinate form would be used for the first sentence, ag 
opposed to a stronger and more decided one employed for the 
latter member of the period. The use of dy and «ev, like that 
of all the other particles in Greek, is a proof of the early ten- 
dency and striving of that language after clearness of logical 
expression. It is true that the moods of verbs, as well as the 
cases of nouns, are capable of expressing, without any outward 
helps, all the necessary modifications of meaning. But they cannot 
do this with sufficient distinctness, even when they retain the 
full force of their inflexions; and when, in process of time, the 
ending is overbalanced by the body of the word, or sacrificed to 
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the laws of euphony, it becomes impossible to express the dif. 
ferent local relations or cases of nouns without prepositions, and — 
the different modal relations of verbs without particles, to desig- — 
nate the dependence or subsequence of the secondary sentences. 
One of the great beauties of the Greek language, as it stands, 
is its frequent use of particles or pronominal words for this — 
purpose, but none of these particles is used with more efficacy — 
than those two fragmentary prepositions of which we are now 
speaking. The older Greek writers used both dy and kev to — 
express the apodosis of an hypothesis or condition: the later 
authors employed only the former. According to what we have 
stated above, «ev would, if not an enclitic, mean “in this,” and 
a-va “in that.” As, however, xev is but a dependent word, it 
stands on. the same footing as te and 71, qwov and aws, which 
are all etymologically connected with it, and signifies “in some 
place or other,” “in any way,” and, by implication, “ perhaps.” - 
The relation between re and «ai, though the former is enclitic 
and the latter accented, may appear to be not altogether the 
same as that which subsists between xev and av; for the two 
former words are of cognate origin, while the two latter belong 
to entirely different pronominal stems. Yet the correlation in 
each case is so nearly the same, that the two pairs of words 
may properly be placed by the side of one another. When we 
find +e in the first sentence, and «ai in the latter, which is the 
common construction, the meaning conveyed is, that what is 
affirmed generally (re = “‘in any way”) of the former, is affirmed 
in, the same way in the latter (kai=“‘in this”). When te 
appears in both sentences, the meaning is, that what is affirmed 
im any way of one is predicated in some way of the other. Simi- 
larly, we should expect (1) that xe would appear in the hypo- | 
thesis and dv in the apodosis, with this meaning—if such were — 
“in any way” (xe) the case, then “in that case” or “farther” 
(a-vd, av) such things would follow: or (2) that «ev would ap- 
pear in both, with this sense—if such were “in any way” the 
case, then “in some way” such things would ensue. We fre- 
quently find both of these constructions in the Epic and Lyric 
poets, as in the followmg examples; (1) Homer Odyss. vit. 353 ; 
Twos av eyo ce dco per aOavarocr Oeoicw, €t Kev “Apns 
olXoLTo, xXpéos Kat déopov advéas; Pindar Nem. IX. 34, 
Xpopiy Kev vracriCwv—expwas dv xivouvov o€elas airas. 
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(2) Homer Jliad vi. 50, trav Kev Toe XapicaTo TAaTnp amepeian 
amowa, et Kev ene Cwov mervOoiT emi vyvolw Axawv. Hesiod. 
_apud Aristot. Eth. V.5, ef xe waQou Ta K epece, oun Kk Weta 
-yevorro. There appears to be a particular attraction of the indefi- 
“nite «ey into the protasis, as might be expected from the generally 
vague nature of hypothetical sentences. Even dy is appended to 
relative, or, what is the same thing, hypothetical words in the Attic 
dialect ; thus, we constantly have éav, drav, ds dav, &c.: and Kev 
seems to have been similarly appended to the conditional particle 
by the Cretans, as we may infer from the gloss on Bai-cav = Fai- 
kav, in Hesychius, and from the Doric collocation ai-ca. In 
Homer and Pindar we often find xe in the hypothesis without 
any corresponding xe or av in the apodosis. Thus, in [liad xix. 
—- 321, ov jev yap TL KaKW TE pov GAXo maou, ovd el Kev Tou 
TaT pos amropOiuevoro avOoiunv. Pindar Pyth. IV. 263, et yap 
TIS oCous okuToum wedéxet efepenat Kev meryadas dpuos, 
aioyuvot O€ of Oanrov. eidos, Kal POwvoKxapros éoica Oxdot vragov 
qep avras,—where, however, cai stands as a sort of substitu- 
tion for the xev which might have appeared in the apodosis. 
The fact is, that the hypothetical particle, in its older and 
stronger form, is itself a relative word, as will be shown in the 
following chapter, and even «i, which is generally its representative, 
and is more immediately connected with 7, in which the idea of 
nearness is not so strongly expressed, may always be referred 
both in origin and meaning to the second pronominal element. 

As there are instances in which xai appears in the first of 
two correlated sentences, and ve in the second, the enclitic kev 
might occasionally be expected to appear in the second sentence 
in opposition to dv in the protasis: the instances of this con- 
struction must be very few; the only example, with which we 
are acquainted, is in Pindar, Nem. VII. 89: ei 0 avro Kat Oeos 
av eyo, ev TW K eVeAor—evTUXws vaiew. It would be better, 
however, to read avéyol, with Thiersch and Bockh, for the mean- 
ing clearly. is—‘ if a God would condescend to, would put up with, 
would not disdain, the law of good neighbours,” a sense which 
avéxw bears in Euripides, Hecuba, 119; Kacodvopas avéxwv 
AEKTp ‘Aryauéuver, and Sophocles, Ajaz, 212, ETEL O€, A€yxos 
douptadwrov, otéptas avéyer Oovpios Alas. 

One of the best proofs of the correctness of this view, with 
regard to the meaning of dv and xev, is the place which these 
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particles occupy in the sentence. Neither of them can appear. f 
as the first word, but they are always placed in immediate con- — 
nexion with the conditional word when they appear in the pro-— 


tasis, and in that part of the apodosis, in which the reference 


to the hypothesis is most distinct and promment. The formation 





ate i teh ed et ee ee eee 


of the compound conditional particles Baixav, alka, éav, orav, &c. 
is a sufficient proof of the attraction of «ev and av to the con- — 


ditional words; the following will serve as instances of the mode 


of placing a av in the apodosis. When there is no reason for its 


appearing in other positions, a always follows the predicate : 2 


thus, Sophocles, Ajax 550, w Ott, ryévot0 TAT pos eUTUXEGTE POS, 


TA y GAN Opmotos? Kal ryévor av ov kaxos. Here is a wish ex- 


pressed by the first -yevovo, and the second signifies the result 
of a condition; in the opposition therefore of the two repeated — 
words, the dy should immediately follow the second: “may you — 
be, &c., and you will be im that case, &c.” But in the following 
passage, where there is a similar opposition of the optative proper — 
to the optative with av, the antithesis is between the two nega- — 


tives, not between the two verbs, and therefore the ay appears 
immediately after the direct negative ov, to which the indirect 
may 18 strongly opposads Sophocles Antigon. 686, or’ dv ~du- 
vatunv, wnt emictaimny drevyev. “I should not even in this 
(i.e. if I knew how) be able, and I pray that I never may 
know how to say, &c.” The negative ov, and the cognate 
particle ovv, exercise an attraction upon ay in the apodosis 
similar to that which it experiences in the protasis from the 


relative and conditional words. .Thus, we very often find the ~ 
° ? / A ef eg 7 oe 7 
collocations ovk dv, ovo av, ovr av, ovmor av, &e., and ay 


is often drawn away from its verb by the influence of ovr: 


’ > yA ‘ a 
compare Demosthen. Olynth. I. 13, vi ovv av tis elmo TavTa 
, ean an > / > > 
Aeryers yutv vov; Olynth. III. 14, ci ovv av rig etmoe ov 


yeapers TaUT eivat OTpaTiwTiKd 5 Plato Sympos. p. 202d, 
Ti ouv av, ear, ely o "Epws. The reason for this is obvious ; 
the particle ovy refers directly and specially to what has pre- 
ceded, and the particle av must of course have the same 
reference in questions like those we have quoted. In general, 
whatever word in the apodosis is to be expressed with most 


emphasis in reference to the conditional sentence, whether that 


conditional sentence is expressed or understood, this word is 
followed by av: Herodotus III. 119, warpos dé Kai pntpos 
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ovK ETL pev CwovTwr, ader Peds dv adAos ovoevi TpoTy 
- ypdvorro. Thus also qualitative adverbs, like ydéws, eixoTws, 
’ Taya, wadicta, &e., on which the emphasis always falls, are 
invariably followed by av unless some other word with a stronger 
_ attractive power appears in the sentence: Plato Protagor. p. 318 a, 
 noews av gyot mwvGecOa. As words expressing opinion about 
or information on a subject have all the effect of qualifying 
adverbs, we find that they also attract the particle into their 
immediate neighbourhood: Plato Phado p.101 5, ov 0 eélmep 
ei Tar dirocodwv viua dv ws éyw Aéyw rows. It is pre- 
fixed to the word of thinking when the emphasis falls upon a 
word before it, as in Plato Respublica, I. p. 333 a, apes ye 
vroonuaTwv a av vinar dains KT NOW, or if a relative word pre- 
_ eedes, as in Thucydides I. 22, ws 3 dv éddxovvy éuot—ra Seovra 
 mddorTa elev, OY ovK, a8 re the same author, II. 89, ove dv — 
“gyovvra-av0ictac0a judas. The most curious and most fre-— 
quent instance of this hyperbaton is the intrusion of dv, which 
belongs to an optative following, into the phrase ov« oid et, 
=vereor wt. Euripides has ove oid av et meicame in two 
passages (Medea 911, Alcestis 49), but it is clear that the 
necessities of the metre have obliged him to misplace the par- 
ticle which certainly ought to follow the | negative, as appear 
from Plato Limeous, p- 26 By eyo, & mev x9es nKovoa, ovK av 
010 «et Ouvaiuny dravtTa ev punun wadw daBerv, and from 
the Seshst similar passages in Demosthenes, de Fals. Legat. 
p. 441, 21, ovo av eis ev oi Ott pacer, and Prowm, p. Bae 14, 
ovoevy ay Ta UMeTEp ev o10 OTe BédTLOV oxoUN. The av ap- 
pears unattracted in Aristoph. Aves, 1018, ovx vida y e 
pOains ap. 

The particle xev is distinguished from ap by its tendency 
to assume an early place in the sentence. It is put before 
many words to which ap is regularly subjoined; thus, as Her- 
mann justly remarks (Opuscul. IV. p. 7), if Syagrus (Herodotus 
VII..159) had not been desirous of making a line 9 Ke pey 
wuwteev o TleAomions ‘Ayapenvwy in imitation of Homer's 
9 KE pery o1nwtere yépwv irmndrata Indevs (Lhad vu. 125), 
he would have said 7 péya dv wuwteer. 


” 


CHAPTER IV. 


THE NEGATIVE AND OTHER PARTICLES. 


In the last chapter we were led, by an mvyestigation into the. 


origin of the prepositions ava and xara, to make some re- 





marks as well on the particles av and xév, as on the negative 
uses of the word a-va, and its component parts. We shall — 


commence our inquiries in the important subject of the Greek 
particles in general, by a reference to what we said there, as a 


natural introduction to the extensive question about the words — 


which express interrogation, negation and inference, which, — 


we shall find, are all connected in the Greek and cognate lan- 


Grimm, at the end of the third volume of his great work, 
has discussed this question with that extraordimary diligence 


and learning which he everywhere displays. We refer our readers | 
to what he says with the greater pleasure, as this part of his — 


work has been rendered accessible to the English reader, and 


guages. he 


commented on, by a scholar of considerable ability (Philol. Museum — 


II. p. 315 foll.). We shall make the German philologer’s inqui- 
ries the basis of our own on the present occasion, for, although 
we do not think that he has seen the general principle by which 


=~ se 


all the phenomena are to be explained, and although he has in © 


consequence fallen into some particular errors, such are his learn- 


ing and indefatigable industry that we could not hope to add — 
much by our own researches to the vast induction of particulars 


which he has collected and arranged. 
He commences by stating (III. p. 708) the distinction be- 
tween a negation and an opposition; the latter includes the 


former but not vice versd. ‘‘ The essence of the proper negation — 
consists in the logical denying of a position. By the expression — 


not mountain, not good the position mountain, good is excluded, 


but it is left indefinite whether the opposite valley, evil, or the . 
intermediate notion plain, middling, is to be supplied.” He — 


adds “All negation proceeds from the grounds of the position 
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and presupposes it. The position is independent, the nega- 
tion necessarily refers to a position, and cannot be expressed 
as any thing new, but merely as a modification of the posi- 
tion. This modification results from an ¢énsertion in the posi- 
_tive position, which insertion in the first instance consists of the 
smallest possible particle, producing an effect both rapid and 
sure. By degrees, however, this negative particle is usually con- 
nected very closely with other words. Along with it we often 
find substantives that strengthen the sense, which can even take 
the negativing power from it to themselves.” He then divides 
the simple negation in the Teutonic languages into two kinds— 
_the consonant-form and the vowel-form. The fundamental let- 
ter of the consonant form is N. ‘Thus, in Gothic it was né, 
in High German nein = ni-ein (so non, anciently nenum, from 
ne-unum), and in old English ne. The German nicht, English 
mot, are compounds signifying no-thing ; compare the old High 
German néowiht, niowicht, nieht; middle High German nicht, 
miht ; Anglo-Saxon néviht, néuht, nauht; English nought, not 
(Phil. Mus. Il. p. 326). Of a similar formation is the Latin 
nihil = ne-hilum. 'The English no is a compound of ne, and the 
Anglo-Saxon é (Gothic ai, aio, comp. aiFe:, aevum) which sig- 
nifies always; ev-er contains the same element. The middle 
High German prefix en- does not we conceive arise from the 
old High German n’ for ni, nor do we think it is analogous to 
the formation of éuov, éuol, eué, from pov, pol, ne (Grimm 
p- 711). It is we believe the fuller form of the negation (com- 
pare a-va), and is connected with the German wn-, ent-, Latin 
in-. In our opinion, too, Grimm is wrong in deriving the Italian 
-and French particles of relation me and en from the Latin inde 
(III. p. 746) ; it is quite clear to us that they are the compound 
prepositions of locality = “in”, used adverbially “in regard to 
_this;” -ne is the apocope of a larger form ene, or ine, of which 
either the first or the second vowel is generally omitted, beause one 
vowel is sufficient for the articulation, and, in the case of a liquid, it 
is a matter of indifference whether it precedes or follows the liquid. 
Grimm himself compares the old High German interrogative 
innit, int, éno with the Gothic annu, and sees nothing strange 
in the substitution of ¢ in old High German for a in Gothic 
(Il. p. 757). The vowel form of the simple negation is a suffix 
-at, -a, or -t, one or other of the two component letters being 


—e 
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occasionally omitted. This suffix is peculiar to the old Norse: 
It is probably, as Grimm supposes (p. 718), a corruption of vétt, 
which is used to strengthen the negation, like the German wicht, 
and the fundamental negation is omitted, as the French negative 
is before pas, point, rien, in pas wn mot, point dw tout, rien 
du tout. The prohibitive negation is in Gothic 2 as in ni grét! 
(un crate); old High German the same, as mi churi! (noli); 
in middle High German the prefix en as en ruoche! (noli curare) ; 
in Anglo-Saxon it is ne, frequently strengthened by a following 
nd = né-d (never), thus né vép pu nad “weep not.” Grimm's 
general conclusion is as follows (p. 743) ; “On the whole, then, 
there are two sorts of negation. The one quite formal and 
abstract, which, though at first the soul of all negation, vanishes 
by degrees in its separate use, and only continues its influence 
in connexion with other particles. It is superseded by words, 
which properly contain the idea of less, little, small, either quite 
concretely, or perhaps in a more abstract sense. At first they 
are only united as companions to the negative particle, and coalesce 
into an equally abstract form, of which our new High German 
nicht, new Netherland niet, English not is the most striking 
example. Frequently, however, they dispense with the simple 
negative, and make a formal negation out of their diminutive-sense, 
as is especially shown in the Norse icke. This interlacing of the 
formal, and, as it were, material negation, explains to us two 
phenomena: on the one hand, the repetition of the negative- 
particle, and, on the other, its complete dispensableness. If 
our new High German weder (neque) = old High German 
niwédar, the middle High German wan (nisi) = newan, the 
Gothic tbai = nibai: in like manner we have seen that also 
stoup (‘an atom’), wint, tuivel (‘devil’) ’, and the old Nordish. 
vetr (‘demon,’ ‘ genius’) serve as negatives without any pre- 
ceding abstract negation. The formal negation is therefore un- 
essential.” 

If now we compare this ni, né, of the German dialects with 
the Greek negative prefix vy- and with the second part of a-va, 
we shall have no difficulty in recognizing their identity. We 
have before mentioned, that the middle High German _ prefix en- 
points to a fuller form corresponding to the whole of a-va. The 
form (né) of the simple negative occurs in Latin in the combi- 


1, Justas “ Devil a bit,” is used in vulgar English to signify ‘‘ not at all.” 
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nation -ne-quidem with a word interposed, and also in the com- 
pounds non, neque, &e. 
In the German dialects we have seen that the prohibitive 
does not differ from the simple negative: the same is the case in 
the Latin né except that the vowel is long. In Greek the pro- 
hibitive is yx, in Sanscrit md, and in Persian me. The analogy 
of the German dialects might lead us, at first sight, to seek for 
some connexion between 47, and né, as Grimm has done (p. 745). 
But, when we consider that wa and vy are used in direct opposition 
to one another in oaths, and compare piv and viv, the distinction 
between which we have pointed out before, we are compelled 
to seek for some way of explaining the word yy less obvious 
but less objectionable than that of a transformation of m into m. 
In the ordinary use of na and vy, the former refers to a 
negative oath, the latter to a positive one; moreover pai, which 
bears the same relation to v7 that dai does to 0y, is always 
used in a positive sense, like the Latin n@. The question ti 
uyv; is generally used with a negative sense; 7 pv, which is 
used as a form of swearing, is mostly found in a positive sense. 
With regard to pa we believe, with Passow, that it is, in 
itself, neither affirmative nor negative, but gains either the one 
sense or the other according as it has vai or ov prefixed or 
understood. In our opinion «ad contains the element of the first 
personal pronoun; it bears the same relation to pe-ra that xa 
or «ev does to xa-ra, and signifies “with” or “by”, which is 
our preposition for expressing an oath: the leading idea is that 
of absolute nearness to the subject. If vai, vy, are, as we have 
no doubt they are, connected with the second syllable of a-va, 
and the negative prefix vy, the idea conveyed by these particles 
must be quite the reverse, for the leading meaning of wv, -va, 
vy- is, as we have already shown, that.of “distance”, “ separa- 
tion”. Grimm says (III. p. 767), “the seemingly negative form 
of the affirmative va: (Lat. nae!) is worthy of notice; we 
might compare vai and ov with the Gothic né and jai, except 
that the meaning is reversed. If we take the Hessian d=nd, 
in connexion with the Swabian e¢ = net, and the identity between 
the negative and positive expression which occasionally presents 
_ itself, there results apparently a deep-founded identity. between 
the negative and affirmative particle, which I purposely forbear 
_ to investigate farther.” All primd facie difficulty occasioned by 
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this fact vanishes when we recollect that the prefix vy- is asad 
with an intensive or affirmative signification, and in general — 
*‘yves” and “no” are only emphatic expletives, which may be — 
expressed by the two most definite pronominal words ma and na, — 
signifying separation and distance, as well as by any one of those — 
simple words by which we affirm or deny in our common con- 
versation. Our own “ yes” is simply the second pronoun, denoting — 
“here”, opposed to “no”, the strongest form of the third element, — 
just as ye and xa-va are used with an affirmative sense, in oppo-— 
sition to a-va and a-zo. =| 
It appears, then, probable that the supposed identity between — 
uy and ne cannot be established. In order to explain uy, we — 
must turn our attention to the other and more direct negative ov, — 
and consider what are the leading and fundamental distinctions — 
between the two particles. | 
There can be little doubt as to the derivation of ov, ov«. The — 
only question that could be raised, is whether we ought to derive ‘ 
it at once from the Sanscrit avak (deorsum), considering that an — 
apocope has taken place in the form ov, which is Pott’s opinion 
(Htym. Forsch. II. p. 134 comp. I. 273, II. 64, 183); or rather 
with Bopp (Vergl. Gramm. p. 547, 8) connect it with the Indian- — 
Zendic ava, Sclavonic ovo, and take the final consonant as a muti- 
lation of -«:, -yi, the Sanserit -chi, -cha, Latin -que; so that ov — 
is related to ov-x, ou-Y1, as ne is to ne-c, ne-que. We have no 
hesitation in adopting this latter opinion, which, we think, is con- 
firmed by the appearance of the simple root aw (av), with the | 
signification of ‘“ removal”, “‘ separation”, ‘ contrast”, which gives — 
rise to the negative, in the Greek av, av-0:, av-r1s, av-epvw, &e., 
and the Latin au-tem, au-t, hau-t (haud), au-fugio, &c. (see Bopp, 
l. l. p. 546). A question might arise, whether we are to consider 
av, ava, as simply the element va a form of the first pronominal 
stem, with the semivowel transposed, or this same element ap- — 
pended to itself m a state of further mutilation. A comparison — 
of aufero, with abs-tuli, ab-latus; and of a-va with a-qo, also — 
used in a negative sense; and the difficulty of explaining the 
second vowel otherwise, induce us to believe that a-va-k, o-v-x, — 
are the compound preposition a-va=a-7o, with the element ka — 
affixed, so that a-va-k is a strengthened form of é-xs on the | 
one hand, and of va-his on the other. The particle ovv=avam 
is an additional confirmation of this etymology of ov-«. Hartung — 
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4 justly remarks (Partikeln II. 3) that the double form ovr, wy, 


—" = 


leads us, according to the analogy of ovs—ws or auris, to a 
ground form avv, which is clearly an accusative. We find the 


element of this accusative in the pronoun av-ros. It is doubt- 


ful whether the Cretan and Laconian word ats, quoted by 


_Hesychius, is a synonym of aves or of ovs. He says, avs. 


autos. Kpyres cai Adkwves. Now we might suppose with 


Soping that avros is the genitive of avs, as wros is of ous. 
But in either case we have an analogy for the connexion of ovp 
with av, and the Zend neuter accusative aom. If this be true, 
ov-k expresses a total disjunction, separation, denial, like the 


Latin f-aut and non, and the Greek a-va, in which the funda- 


mental meaning is the same—i.e. distance, removal. Accord- 
ingly, if ua and wy are connected, ov-« must be put along-side 
of a-va, vy-, and we must expect to find the same distinction 


between ov-« and py as we have already observed to exist be- 


tween pa and yy. 

All scholars, who have written on the distinction between 
ov-« and uy, have made it consist in this, that while the former 
denies absolutely, the latter denies relatively to some thought 
or opinion of the speaker. In other words, ov-« denies objectively, 
pn subjectively. Now what could be better suited to express 
subjectivity than a word which contains, under a strong form, 
the simple element of the first personal pronoun? Such a word 
is py, a stronger form of na; ua is opposed to vy as nearness 
is to farness, and py to ov-« as subject is to object. This root 
appears with the same notion of subjectivity in the verb paw, 
of which more hereafter. 

We proceed to the interrogative particles. As we have dis- 
tinguished negation imto subjective and objective, so Grimm 
considers that questions are either subjectice or objective (III. 
p- 751): ‘ Intrinsically considered,” says he, “there are two 
sorts of questions, the one requires in the answer an expres- 
sion of knowledge or opinion about something, without the 
necessity for any direct affirmation or negation; the other sort 
of question, on the contrary, desires the affirming or negativing 
determination of the answerer. In the former case the question 
turns upon the thing asked about, in the latter on the will or 
knowledge of the person questioned. The former may be called 
the objective, the latter the subjective question. The following 
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are instances of the objective question: ‘who is there? ‘eho i 
lovest thou?’ ‘how did that come to pass? ‘when did you see 
him? The following are subjective questions: ‘is he there? 
‘lovest thou me? ‘will you go with me? ‘is he alone? 

“This distinction according to the content of the questions — 
is connected with the formal distinction which has been pre- — 
mised. Objective questions are generally expressed by the sound, 
subjective by a suffix. 

‘Inasmuch as the questioner does not know bsforochinaal 
what answer will be given, all questions are naturally doubtful. 
The subjective question, however, is doubtful in a higher degree. 
The objective questioner desires information, and may receive it 
i an infinite variety of ways. ‘The uncertainty of the subjective 
questioner is tied to one of two possible answers, yes or no. 
Accordingly, we may add an ‘ or not?’ to every subjective ques- — 
tion; in other words, it may be taken either positively or — 
negatively. Instead of—‘is he there? ‘lovest thou me? it 
would, in many cases, be equivalent to say—‘is he not there? — 
‘lovest thou not me? (the expectation of the questioner being 
the cause of preferrmg one mode of expression to the other). 
From this follows generally and at once a sort of connexion 
between the subjective question and the negation, which the 
forms of the interrogative particles also confirm.” , 

The objective question is asked by the interrogative pronoun, 
or some word derived from it. We have before shown that this 
pronoun in Greek is, in its shortest and oldest form, x- (es, 
cos). The subjective question is expressed by interrogative par- 
ticles, of which, according to Grimm (III. p. 760), there were 
three forms in the Indo-Germanic languages: (1) the Gothic 
suffix -w, which he considers as perhaps related to the Greek ov; _ 
(2) the Gothic suffix -nw, old High German -né, Sanserit -nw, 
Latin -ne, Greek uy, old High German -na; (3) the Gothic 
an-, old High German ‘in-, Latin an, Greek ovv, which, he 
remarks, are all connected with the simple negation. To these 
may be added the important particle apa or dpa, which asks 
the questions apparently in a negative as well as in a positive 
way: this also seems to ‘have been the case with ov« ovv. It 
is highly important to know that all the roots mentioned by 
Grimm, and the dpa adduced by us, are used not merely as 
interrogative and negative, but also as inferential, particles. 
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We have pointed out before the co-ordination which subsists 
between a-va and «a-ra, in their various uses. We find them 
here again employed in expressing the former a subjective, the 
latter an objective question. Or rather the root which enters 
into cka-rad, and which is found more simply in xa, Kev, Ke, is 
the same as that of the interrogative pronoun, which in some 
form or other is generally prefixed to objective questions: and 
both parts of the compound a-va, as well as the whole word, 
are found as the interrogative particle in subjective questions in 
the Indo-Germanic languages. When a occurs in this use in © 
Greek, it is strengthened by the particle pa and becomes apa: 
In Latin we have an as a direct interrogative, and also -ne and 
num, the former being used as a suffix only. 

Although there is no occasion to connect the Gothic w with 
ov, a8 Grimm has done, it is true enough that the Greeks used 
the objective negation in these subjective questions, sometimes 
in a doubled form, as ov« ovv, sometimes alone, and frequently 
in conjunction with the subjective negation uy, as IN pov=n-ovv, 

pn ovy oUTwS EXNs &e. This is easily explicable. We do not 
speak of the subjective negation in the same sense in which 
Grimm applies the epithet to questions which may be expressed 
negatively. ‘The subjective negation refers to the opinion of the 
speaker, the subjective question to that of the person interro- 
gated. But although these subjective questions always refer to 
some opinion, will, or knowledge of the person questioned, they 
may express in themselves, though faintly, an opinion on the part 
of the questioner. We find that in these cases the subjective 
negation, which refers to the speaker, is always prefixed. 

When. there is such a vacillation between the affirmative and 
negative modes of putting a subjective question, we need not 
wonder that there should be a similar ambiguity in the answer. 
Thus it is that vai, n@, obviously connected with the negative 
root -va, vy-, are always) eed as affirmative answers, correspond- 
ing to the English “yes.” The writer in the Philological Mu- 
seum above referred to, explains the fact thus: He asks (p. 323) 
“‘may not this connexion between the positive answers and the 
negative root have arisen from the use of the negative, like our 
‘nay, immo, or anzi (ante), in Italian? which are negative, 
masmuch as they object to the preceding phrase as not being 
strong enough, whilst they agree with its general meaning and 

17 
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enhance its force? Certainly, in these cases, the negative mld 
affirmative senses often approach very near to one another, as, 
for instance, in the following passage of Ben Jonson: ‘A good 
man always profits by his endeavour, yea, when absent, may, when 
dead, by his example and memory’.” The opinion of Pott (Etym. 
Forsch. II. p. 65) is much the same: “immo”, he says, “nicht 
bejaht sondern nur negirt, oder (steigernd) opponirt.” There is, 
it must be confessed, much of truth in this explanation, but it 
is not sufficient. The proper view, we conceive, is to derive this 
sense of vai, like the other significations of the same root, from 
the original idea of farness, distance, separation, conveyed by it, 
and in which the meaning assigned by Pott and the English critic 
are contained. 

From the signification of farness or distance we also explain 
the use of words, containing the same root with the negatives, | 
as inferential particles. We have the negative root a@ in a-pa, 
the second part of which is the particle pa, also used separately, 
which, as we have before remarked, denotes motion, and is found 
in comparatives; so that apa will signify distance, or progres- 
sion to another step in the argument, which is the idea of an 
inference. We have the negative root va-, with a weaker inferen- 
tial sense, in vv, vuv, Latin nam, and the direct negative ou-K, 
as we have before observed, appears as an accusative in ovp. 
This last particle always refers to something that has gone be- 
fore; it takes up what has been said, and continues it; so that 
the ground-meaning is still the same, namely, that of farness: 
The use of vuv, nun-c as particles of time is to be explained 
from the feeling that the present time is an advanced point in 
comparison with any preceding time that may be spoken of. 

There are still other modifications of the idea of distance 
or progression, which we will now examine. Words with much 
the same signification appear in weaker or stronger forms in the 
Greek language. Thus we have both ér: and e?ra (comp. avti 
and avra), atap and avrap, apa and apa, ev and ew. The 
same is the case in Sanscrit. We find pronominal roots ana 
and éna, ava and éva, ati and éta, which have the same force, 
for they all alike signify distance. Bopp is unquestionably right 
in comparing é7: and ati (Demonstrativstimme p. 16), which are 
to be considered as by-forms of cira and éta.. A comparison 
of the Sanscrit and Greek enables us to explain the Greek and 
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) Latin particles @n, yv, nvide, which have occasioned much diffi- 
culty to scholars. That én and yy are identical can scarcely 
be doubted. The only question is, how to explain ecce, ec- 


quis in Latin, and yvide in Greek. There is no instance, so 
far as we know, of a change of into c in the former lan- 
guage, therefore ecce, which is a synonym for en, cannot be a 
compound of em and ce: the same remark applies to ecquis. 
We adopt, without hesitation, the suggestion thrown out by Pott 
(Etym. Forsch. II. p. 138), that the first part of ecce, ecquis, is 
@ pronominal root analogous to the Sanscrit éta: comp. iccirco for 
ideirco, accingo for adcingo, &c.: in fact, etquis is often found 
m old MSS. The pronominal roots éta, éna, equally signify dis- 
tance: they point to the there as removed beyond some other 
point. Now this is the ground meaning of em and ecce: they 
are particles which are used to attract the hearer’s attention 
to an object distinct from him and the speaker, and for this 
purpose a word strongly marking distance would naturally be 
used, and to this the element of the second pronoun is appended 
in the case of ec-ce, in order to mark the approximation or 
importance of the distant object to the speaker or hearer. The 
particle vi is related to mv as yuvi is to vuv, and dai to oy 
(Pott 1. ¢.). Hartung supposes (Partikein I. p. 273 note) that 
yvioe is merely this yvi with the suffix dé. Although this is 
possible, a comparison of jv idov, which also occurs, of the French 
woild, of the German sieh da! and of our “lo you there” (look 
there), inclines us to suppose that this word is nothing but a 


compound of Hv ide, “see there.” This shows us too that the 


real meaning of nv is that of éna; that in fact it is only a 
pronoun like the Gothic parwh, “there”, which is used by Ul- 


philas to translate idov (Grimm. III. p. 172.) 


To the idea of distance or progression the copulative con- 
junctions are also due. The relation which subsists between these 
conjunctions and the demonstrative and relative pronouns in the 
Latin and Greek languages is obvious; ¢wm-tum, are evidently 
demonstratives ; qwum-quum, que, cai, and the corrupted form 
Te, are as clearly connected with the relative or interrogative 
stems. The Latin et, at are to be compared with er, Sanscrit 


ati; ér1, eita, are used in Greek very much in the same way 
as the copulative conjunctions. An attempt has been made by 


Herzog (in his edition of Cesar de bello civili, p. 4,5) to point 
> 17—2 
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out accurately the distinction between the use and meaning of — 
the Latin copulative conjunctions. According to him, ae is © 


throughout a logical particle, which places two predicates or ideas. 


on the same footing, so that one is equal to the other in the — 
supposed relation; e¢, on the other hand, is a mere particle 


of addition: 1+1=2: atque (which he wrongly supposes to be 
a combination of ac and que) connects two ideas, as cause and 
effect, antecedent and consequent, or conversely. That there is 
some truth in this appears from the obvious etymology of these 


Latin particles. Ac, however, is clearly a shortened form of @que, 


as nec is of ne-que; compare e@quus=ékas. The long a is put 
here instead of the diphthong, and the change from the double 
sound gv to the single c=k, need astonish no one after what 
has been already said on the subject. There appears to have 
been a great vacillation in the use of ¢ and q by the Latin 


copyists ; thus in Cicero (pro Murena II. [25]) eleven MSS. have ~ 


wero acedam, four others vere cuadam, vero cuadam, vero ac 


adem, or vero alone; and the Venice edition of 1484, has vero — 


ac edam, though the true reading is verba quedam, as Niebuhr 
has shown (Itheinisch. Mus. for 1827, p. 228). The case of cujus, 
cur, cum, &c. will also be remembered. The first syllable of 
atque is to be compared like et, at, and the preposition ad, 
with the Greek é71, Sanscrit ati. 

In the first chapter of this second book we endeavoured to 
show that the elements of the demonstrative, indefinite, imter- 
rogative, and relative pronouns are the same, though, in Greek, 
the radical letter varies in an extraordinary manner, being either 
an aspirate or one of the three tenwes. The aspirate, the labial 
and the guttural are, as we have seen, the legitimate offspring of 
the second pronominal element under the form Fa, but the dental 
is simply a degenerate and corrupted progeny of the sibilant. 
The form under which the interrogative ultimately appears in 
common Greek, is 7- (vis), or, in Ionic, « (xj, KoOev, &e.). In- 


stances of these two forms are the copulative conjunctions Te, Kai. — 
When we compare dx-xa &c. with é-re &c., and réocapes, Te, 


with the Sanscrit synonyms chatur, cha, and the Latin quatuor, 


que, and remember the connexion which subsists between cha and — 
the interrogative stem ka, and between the first part of cha-tur — 
and é-ka, English each (comp. qua-tuor and @-quus), we shall find — 
it difficult to deny the relationship of re to «ai. Hermann, with — 
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a different view, has endeavoured to establish the identity of re, 
_«eév (which he derives from xai), and cov (kov) in the sense of 
“perhaps” (de Particuld av. Opusc. IV. p. 4, 9 foll.) ; their cor- 
respondence, in this respect, can only be explained by the fact 
which he has overlooked, that they are all forms of the indefi- 
nite pronoun, and are all used to convey that indefinite idea of 
locality to which their meaning of doubtfulness is due: (xa). xé, 
xev, bear the same relation to xai, that dé, dév, do to dai, which, 
like «ai, is never used as an enclitic. In this consists the great. 
distinction between ve and xai; ve is a mere indefinite, endélitic 
word, always placed after the word to which it refers, whereas 
kai is generally placed before the words to which it. belongs, and 
is used rather in a relative than in an indefinite sense. Though 
we constantly find re-xai, we seldom have xai-re: the former 
collocation answers pretty nearly to “some where”—‘“ where”. 
The use of xai te is of itself a proof of the relative power of 
«at, for re is continually found in immediate connexion with re- 
lative words, as 6s te, ws Te, olds Te, daos Te, &e. 

The investigation of the use of copulative conjunctions, or 
of the connexion of sentences, is a question of syntax, on which 
we must make a few remarks, though it may appear at first sight 
to be in some measure foreign to our leading objects. When 
we wish to speak of something that happened as subordinate to, 
or in connexion with, some other thing that we are speaking 
about, we may express this occasionally by a participle or infi- 
nitive mood; but in by far the majority of cases a greater de- 
gree of definiteness is required, and then we invariably call in 
the aid of some word of pronominal origin to connect. the two 
statements together. These auxiliary words are relatives, whe- 
ther they appear in the form of adjectives or of adverbs. The 
correlation of two sentences is effected either by placing the re- 
lative word in both clauses, as in the Latin qua—qua, Greek 
xal—xai; by placing an indefinite in both sentences, as viri-que, 
faemine-que, avopés te Oeot te; by placing the indefinite in 
the first clause and the relative in the second, as in -re—xai; 
or, by an inversion common enough in Greek and Latin, put- 
ting the relative clause first, as in quwm—tum ; or, finally, by 
putting a demonstrative in each sentence, as tum—tum. The 
primary mode of balancing sentences appears to have been by 
placing the same particle in each clause in order: that the simi- 
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larity of sound might help the ear. But, by the same process — 
which led to the division of pronouns into definite and indefi- — 
nite, a distinction was made between the forms as stronger and ~ 
weaker; the latter preceded, and the office of uniting the two : 
parts of the sentence devolved upon the former. 

In its usage the Latin enclitic -gwe corresponds to the Greek — 
-re, though it bears more external resemblance to cai, or ra- — 
ther to the ca which appears in 6x-ca = 6-Te, wé-Ka = 10-Te, _ 
- ¢t-xa = el-re, Latin si-qua. We find this older and more genuine q 

form of the Greek enclitic also in the adverbs avvi-xa, wnvi- 
ka, nvi-ca, tnyvi-ca, &c. Bopp supposes that the termination — 
of these words is vica, avrixa being a contraction for avryvixa. — 
The termination vica he compares with the Sanscrit nish, nom. — 
nik “night,” which is found in anisham “for ever” i. e. “ with- 
out night” (aber den Einfluss, &c. p.10. Vergleich. Gramm. — 
p- 614). This is quite inadmissible. Nor can we approve of — 
Buttmann’s supposition that the termination is -ica, the accu- — 
 sative of an obsolete 7£, analogous to the Latin via, vices (Lewil. ; 
II. p. 227). When we compare the vuv, vuvi, 4v, nvi, men- 
tioned above, and remember that dyv is a particle signifying 
time, and that aut, avre, avOis, &c. occur separately, we must 
conclude that the termination is -«a. When we recollect, too, 
that the Latin done-c, doni-eum, deni-que, nam-que (nem-pe), 
quando-que, and the Greek 6-re, ao-re, To-Te, ev-Te, &C. are — 
also particles expressing time, we are driven to the conclusion that 
the last syllable of avvi-xa, ayvi-ca, &c. is also the interrogative 
stem, used as an enclitic like the Latin -qwe. The same is to 
be said of the termination of tetpa-«is, &c. The compounds 
dkws (d-rws) and d-@pa must not be confused with one another: 
the former is a compound of the ordinary relative with the _ 
indefinite, the whole being expressed in the ablative case, while ~ 
oppa is the same relative with the suffix wa-pa, the m being — 
changed into @ either from the contact with p or by a transfer 
of the initial aspirate. 

Although our analysis of the original forms of the pronominal 
roots has led us to consider te as belonging to the interrogatives 
and ultimately to the relatives, we find that this enclitic is — 
constantly used in combination with the stronger relative forms 
ds, Kal, 7o-, ko-, oios, &c., and with the demonstratives o-, 
toios, &e. We need not wonder at this, for the stronger 
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form is often placed before the weaker in the languages with 
which we are concerned, especially when the weaker form has 
_by mutilation or otherwise lost to any considerable extent its 
external resemblance to the stronger form with which it is con- 
nected. Thus in Latin we constantly have @que ac, though, 
as we have shown, @que and ac are but different forms of the 
same word. The addition of the indefinite to the relative occurs 
more frequently in the older than in the more recent Greek 
writers. The effect of it 1s to give greater definiteness to the 
relative sentence. We have before referred to the mode of 
expressing the correlation of two sentences by putting the same 
particle in each. In process of time different variations of this 
practice came in. One of the first would be to place the two 
correlative words together (for instance xai-xai, quwa-qua), the 
natural consequence of which would be to shorten one of them, 
and then to leave it out altogether. The case of @que ac to 
which we have just alluded will afford a good instance of this. 
The sentence is tihi notus est eque ac mihi might be written 
is notus est eque tilt, eque mihi, or is notus est tibi ac mihi. 
Another step would be to put the indefinite or weaker form 
into the first sentence, and the relative or stronger form into 
the other. An instance of this is the common use of re and 
kai. If, however, it was desired to give particular emphasis 
to the relative clause, the word which was found in the antecedent 
clause would be repeated in the relative clause, though the rela- 
tive word alone was sufficient to panes the ele correlation. 
Thus Jliad XVI. 9. ute Koupy vn in nO dua parpi Aéovo" 
avereoOau avuryet Elavov amTouevn kal TE eroumevny Karepvnet. 
Xenophon Anab. II. 1 § 22, kal nuiv TavTa coKer dmep Kai 
Baoiret. Lastly, just as the relative adjective is put alone in 
certain cases without a formal expression of the antecedent, the 
antecedent particle is omitted, but to give the full definiteness 
required by the relative sentence, not only the relative but the 
antecedent particle are retained in it. Of this usage of xai 
we have an infinity of examples even in the Attic writers; of 
the separate use of re with the relative words the imstances in 
the Attic writers are comparatively rare, with the exception 
of the combination a-re, ws-rTe, ofos Te, to which may be added 
the analogous compound és-71s, which is to be explained by an 
application of the same principle. Oios 7 eiwe always means, 
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in the Attic writers, “I am able.” In the older writers ofos re q 
signifies “precisely such” and chiefly appears in comparisons. Thus — 
Odyss. xxi. 173, totov—olovte putipa Burov 7 euevar Kal oioT@v. — 
It is quite clear that, though the meaning is idiomatically restricted — 
to the idea of ability in the Attic dialect, this notion of a com- — 


parison is the basis. In that dialect the omission of the ante- 


cedent clause is more common than in any of the other varieties — 


of the Greek language. Such an omission has taken place here, 


and ofos 7 elms is equivalent to rotos eiut, olds Te ToLtetvy TAVTA, : 
‘““T am the particular kind of person to do these things,” 1e. — 
‘‘T am calculated for the performance of such and such things.” ; 
In the same way oios xa: is also used. We have striking 


instances of the definiteness thus communicated to the relative 


clause by the addition of te in écov-re used in definitions of 


numbers: e.g. Herod. III. 5. éov stovro ovk oXLryov KwpLor, 
aX doov Te él TpEts Nuépas ooov. And by ep w ve in fixing 


the terms of a condition. Herod. I. 22. 4 dtaddayn ode — 
éryéveTo, ew w Te Eeiwous adAnAotoe eivae kat Evyumaxous. Like — 
ware we find ed » te with the indicative as well as with the — 


infinitive: comp. Thucyd. I. 103. 113. where we have the future 
indic. We also find eri toiade, wore (Thucyd. III. 114). 

The enclitic +e appears to be used for the relative in és Te, 
&c.; the same is the case in Latin, compare ws-que with éws 


ov, péxpr ov, &c. Tor has no connexion with ve; it is simply | 


a case of the third person pronoun. Its perfect identity with 
the demonstrative appears from the fact that cai to: and xKai- 


TavTa are synonyms. English scholars generally translate the — 


latter “and this too,” a translation which applies to very few 
of the passages in which this combination occurs. It is of course 
the proper rendering in those cases where the pronoun is regu- 
larly declined as an adjective, as, for instance, in Aristoph- 
Plutus 545.  wiPaxvys TAeupay, Eppwryutav Kal TavTHY (where 
see Dobree’s note). In general, however, it corresponds exactly 
to «kat ro. and means “although” “and yet.” For instance, 
in Aischylus (Eumen. 113) it is used as a particle with a finite 


b: , A / ’ v7 ? , of 
vero: Kal TaVTaA Kougws EK [PEOWV APKVIPLAT WV WPOUGEV. 






When it comes after other words ro: is written as an enclitic. — 


We do not believe that it ever approached to the indefinite 
meaning which is proper to enclitics, and its appearance at the 
beginning of a sentence in the combinations roiyap, Tovyapror; 
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Bid even the use of roivyy is a proof that ought not to be con- 


sidered as one at all. It is merely a demonstrative. 
+ The ordinary disjunctive in the Greek language is the simple 


vowel 7. Pott justly remarks (Etym. Forsch. II. p. 321) that 
the number of words of different origin which this same vowel is 
used to represent is a striking proof of the corruptions which 
have crept into the Greek language. He enumerates the follow- 
ing: »=ait, Sanscrit dha ; n=na (eram), Sanserit dsa; from 
the sanie root n 1 = siet, sit ; 7 interjection ; =Sanserit sda; 
but 4 (que) = Sanserit ya; and 7 or en= ne which is ee 
different from 7=cwi feminine. This is sufficient, he adds, 


show that the Greek Etymologer cannot expect much success ve 


he pays no attention to the cognate languages. According to 
the principle which we have often referred to, we are justified 


in comparing 7 and yi (in nite) with the Sanscrit disjunctive 


— — 


va or vd. With regard to the substitution of 7 in Greek for 
wa im Sanscrit, Hartung (I. p. 217) properly compares svddu 
(suavis), novs; vdch (vor), nxn. The following instances be- 
long to what we have called the change of place of the digamma: 
vami, aFnu, apa, aFnyp or NN; NEPs aFws, ynws: vankh, 
eVxouat, to which we may add jis, evs, qv, ev, compared with 
the Sanscrit synonym vasw (see Benary, Berlin. Jahrb. Aug. 
1834, p. 230). The Sanscrit va also signifies “like”, “as”, and 
in this it coincides with the Greek oy, or ij = ws, which bears 
the same relation to 7 that @yjus does to ju. Buttmann sup- 
poses that dy is connected with a7, as davds with raves, papaos 
with pars, dawwoAns with penula, flagrum with wayyy (Lewil. I. 
p- 241). The same seems to be the opinion of Miller (Grimm, 
Deutsche Grammatik, Ill. p.'770). This leads us to the second 
pronominal stem Fa, or, as it is more generally written in Greek, 
ode. The frequent omission of an initial ¢ in Greek need hardly 
be mentioned: the followmg are a few instances out of many: 
O-MLKpos, pik-pos; snow, vipas 3 smile, wewiaw; Sanserit sna, 
viCw; Sanscrit snugd, German schnur, vos (Lat. nurus), &e. 
The shorter Sanscrit form v& corresponds with the Latin -vé. 
It is not probable that vé contains the root of velle, as Hartung 
(II. p. 63) and Pott (IIL. p. 317) suggest, although it might appear 
so from the frequent use of parts of this word in connexion with 
relative words, as in quam-vis, qui-vis. If we compare this last 
word with quis-quam, which it so nearly resembles in meaning, 
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and remember that quam is used like 4 to connect the two ; 
members of a comparison, we shall have little difficulty in per-— 
ceiving that ve-/ contains the element va, which we have identified — 
with 7. The termination is the intensive element Ja=r&, which 
is appended to give a further direction to va. The difference — 


between qui-vis and quis-quam is simply this; the former means 


‘“‘any one selected from any given number”, “any one you ~ 
please”; quis-quam, “any one of a given number”, the selec- — 


tion not being ‘supposed: thus Seneca de T'ranquill. 11, cwivis 
potest accidere, quod cuiquam potest. That ~piam is identienl 


with quam in signification, as it is in origin, is clear: see e. g. — 
Cicero (in Verrem Actio, Il. Lib. 1. ¢. 10), nego esse quicquam — 
a testibus dictum, quod aut vestrum cuipiam esset —— 


aut cujusquam oratoris eloquentiam quereret. 
There can be no doubt that the disjunctive 4 is the same 
word as the 7 used in comparisons. That a comparison presumes 


a disjunction, or difference, appears from the use of the genitive — 
in Greek and Italian, and the ablative in Latin and Sanscrit, after © 
comparatives. The same disjunctive force of the comparison is — 
shown also by the following phenomena, some of which have been — 


brought forward by Hartung (II. p. 68). In the proper correla- 
tion of sentences, the same word is placed in both the clauses: 


thus we have 7—7, aut—aut, alius—alius, in disjunctions;— 
now aliud loquitur aliud sentit is equivalent to aliud loquitur 
quam sentit, and als in German is a substitute for quam. From — 
this it might be inferred that there is some connexion between — 
the disjunctive or comparative 7 and the disjunctive or negative — 
av, aut, ovx, a-va, into which an element, apparently the same, — 


enters. We have before mentioned that there are two stems, 


both written va, one of which is an approximate vocalization of — 
the first pronominal element, the other a mutilation of the’ 
strongest form of the second. There is every reason to believe — 
that the disjunctive and comparative 7=va is simply this second — 
or relative pronoun. In Latin the clause compared is connected — 


with the clause on which it depends by a case of the relative, and 
the Sanscrit vd, when it means “in which manner”, is clearly 
relative. Besides, if there were any really negative or disjunctive 


force in this 7=va, the Greeks would not have added the strong 


negative ov to the disjunctive 7 when they wished to express that 


the second proposition in a comparison was not.or ought not to be 
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entertained. This construction is very common after the com- 
parative ~ad)ov, after which we find ov as well as 7 whenever it 
is intended to express that the second alternative is very much to 
be preferred to the first, im which case, naturally enough, a 
negative, interrogative, or some word expressing extreme dis- 
approbation, is imvariably found in the first clause. Thus 
Thucyd. III. 36, wnov TO ovrAeuvma Kat perya eryvoobat WoAv 
oAnv dcapOerpat waddrov 7 ov Tous aitiovs, which, as Hermann 
rightly observes (ad Sophocl. Aj. 1260), is equivalent to ov tous 
airiovys adda maddov tTHv aoAWw SAnv, for, as we have said 
above, the word of the second clause in correlated sentences 
is only a substitute for the word in the former clause, which 
is here waddA\ov—paddAov 6A. TOX., ov wadrrov Tt. ait. Other 
instances are Thucyd. II. 62; Herod. IV. 118, V. 94, VII. 16; 
Demosth. p. 1198, 1. 14, p. 1200, 1.12, p. 1226, 1.23; Aristot. 
Eth. 1V.1; where padrov 7 ov seems to have coalesced into 
one word. 

The genitive case, which expresses removal, is, as is well 
known, also used in the second term of the comparison; the pre- 
positions z-A7-», mapa, which express the idea of removal from 
the subject, are also contained in the comparative termination 
-re-pos. The particle quam, used to connect comparisons in 
Latin, is, like xev, the locative of the elementary interrogative. 
In this particle comparison only, not difference, is implied: non 
mehercule quidquam libentius facio, quam ad te scribo, is per- 
fectly equivalent to “where or when there is an opportunity of 
writing to you, I would not exchange that for any employment”. 
In the same way wan, also connected with the relative, is used 
in middle New German (Grimm, III. p. 183, 283). Our than, 
only another way of spelling then, is more nearly connected with 
the demonstrative, and expresses, like the Greek comparative ter- 
mination, that in the given relation that which is mentioned in 
the second clause comes after that which is mentioned in the first : 
“ Peter is greater than John”, i.e. “ Peter is greater, then 
(comes) John”. Although relative words are not directly used 
to connect the terms of a comparison m Greek, we see traces of 
the feeling which led to their use in other languages in such 
phrases as pelCwy y Kar. avOpwrov, Oaccov 7 ws—, Kakiwv 7 
®ote—, where the difference is expressed as well as the likeness, 
just as the genitive, which expresses resemblance or comparison, 
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as well as separation and disjunction, is used after 7: Soph. 
Antig. 1281, Ti © éotly av Kaktov  KAKWY ETL 

“His count in immediate conjunction with Mev, 06; Sf. 
Huev—noe are not disjunctives, but copulatives, signifying “ both 
—and”; 7 in this combination is, therefore, to be compared with 
the use of the Sanscrit vd for “as” ;——“ as in the first place— 


so in the second place.” Of uéy—de it is unnecessary to add much 


_ to what has been already said. They are generally and -pro- 
perly correlatives, though sometimes w)ypv, “ farther” , ado, “* ano- 
ther”, are substituted for dé, to which their meaning is very much 


akin. As a general rule, adda is opposed not to peév, but to 


of ° 
ov, Just as sondern in German expresses the opposition to a 


negative, and we often find a sentence in which ov, ad\a are 
opposed, including two others which contain an opposition of 


pev, o€. Thus Eurip. Med. 555. 


ovX, 7 ov xvi e—aov mev ex9aipwv AExos 
KQLvns ae vunns yep TeTANTY Le VOS— 
GAN ws K.T. A. 


”H0y is almost always used as an expression of time. To explain 
the word properly, we must enter at some length upon an in- 


vestigation into the formation and meaning of its second syllable 





oy, a particle of great importance. Hartung’s account of dy — 
(Partikein I. p. 222-322) is about the worst specimen of ety-— 


mological analysis we ever met with. He considers yd as prior 


to 07 (p. 275), refers all the meanings to a temporal one, and 


derives the second syllable from the Sanscrit root signifying ‘“ day” 
(p. 223 foll.). This is as objectionable as Bopp’s derivation of 
the ending -v-xa from nisham, nox. We have before shown 


that the idea of intervals or positions belongs to the primary — 
thought-form of space, and that the words by which this idea 


is conveyed are pronouns, that is, words indicating position. Such 


a pronominal word is dé, which, we have seen, indicates relative 


nearness, and therefore enters into the second personal pronoun, 


the second numeral, and a number of other pronominal words — 
conveying the same idea. That such a pronominal word should © 


be used to express ‘‘ what is near to the mow” as well as ‘“‘ what 


is near to the here,” is only what we should expect, and this — 
is the full extent to which the idea of time enters into 67, and 


yon. We have before pointed to the connexion between this 


- 
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root and the preposition dia. The idea of duration is derived 
from that of division or passing through, and thus it is that 
diu signifies both length of time generally, and also the particu- 
lar length of a day (inter-diu, compare inter-dum, where the 
root retains its more general meaning); it is, therefore, more 
than probable that the Latin dies, the Sanscrit diva, dyu, &c., 
are connected with this pronominal root, just as we have already 
seen other words of the same kind manifestly of pronominal origin; 
but to say conversely that a word like 67, which enters into 
such a vast number of combinations, which very often has not 
the slightest reference to time, and which is so obviously con- 
nected with an extensive class of pronominal roots, is derived 
from such a secondary idea as that of “day”, is opposed to all 
the principles of a systematic analysis of language. Hartung sup- 
poses (I. p. 230) that jam is connected with dies, Sanscrit dyas, 
on the analogy of Jovis for Djovis, &c.; it is clear, on the 
contrary, that jam is merely the locative of the stem Fa, and 
bears the same relation to piam that iadd\w does to didddw: 
it appears also as the disyllable tam. 

In the temporal sense this root appears also under the form 
onv, which generally signifies “long”. This same word appears 
in Latin, under the lengthened form deni, which bears the same 
relation to dmv that yvi, vuvi do to nv, vuv. The word deni- 
que might be written dyvica, in conformity with avtixa, nvixa, 
anvica, and omnvixa, though it appears from a comparison of 
the synonyms tyu0s, demus (demum) that rnvi-ca is the Greek 
form of deni-que, by a corruption similar to, but not so great 
as, that by which the enclitic re has been formed from the re- 
gular stem of the second element. There is, in fact, no reason 
why da should not be a regular variety of the third element, 
but the caprices of custom having changed the ¢ of the third 
element into d when the first element was added to it to form 
the second numeral, and the laws of Hellenism having subse- 
quently expelled the labial, 3- has become the consistent repre- 
sentative of the second numeral in all those cases where it has 
superseded the second pronoun. Aé, dev, 67, oyv, are related 
just as pé, méev, wy, wyv, and it is singular enough that the 
last word of each set has the most direct reference to time, and 
the third of each are particularly opposed in expressing uy @ 
doubt, and 37, confirmation. The opposition of pév, ué, dév, o€, 
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has been interfered with by causes to ehh we have before af q 
rectly referred. 

The first part of the compound 707 is the same as that of 
npev, Noe also, we believe, as that of #uos, which has no con-— 
nexion with yuap, yucpa. In the other compounds oy stands 
first. Of dyzis, and its connexion in meaning with Oeis, We. 
have already spoken: dj7a is of perfectly analogous formation : 
we may compare cite, eita; éEwerte, Ererta; Evexa, Evexe, Which 
fully explain the termination va. The termination of dev is 
not so easily accounted for: d7Qev is generally used in a sort of — 
ironical signification (zpoomolncw adnOeias EXEL, Ovvauuv oe Wev- 
dovs, Suidas) ; this signification is also generally borne by @yv, 
which is obviously connected with @¢v as uév with uv, and dev — 
with oyv. That this termination is essentially the same with — 
that sign of the genitive case, which we have before explained, i 
is self-evident, in spite of Hartung’s arbitrary assertion that they | 
are totally distinct (I. 317): the old grammarians understood this — 
when they translated d7Qev and dyaovlev by éevrevOev and Ex | 
twos torov. If we compare évOa, évtav0a, €ic, d40a, with the - 
words before us, we must be convinced that these terminations | 
differ from the second syllable of 670ev only in the absence of ; 
the locative ending v. If now we recur to what we said be- 
fore of the genitive ending @ev, and of the omission of the 
aspiration in that case, we must admit that these terminations — 
are only softened forms of the second pronoun im the ultimate 
form of the compound ¢a-va, d-va, dya. That there is some 
sympathy between 6 and y appears from y@es compared with — 
hyas, and that @a is in fact a representative of the second per- — 
sonal pronoun is clear from the forms oic-0a, xAv-01, &ce. The 
ironical use may be easily explained by the sense “only,” which © 
is nothing but a mark of position, and which seems to pervade 
the Greek as well as the Latin words into which this root enters: — 
et Oc, “I wish that” = “if only!” = “if in this particular.” 
Compare the similar use of zws av. The termination of peraCe 
is the same as. @e, 0a: comp. Zevs, with Qeos. We shall see 
by and by that this same root with the sense of position enters 
into the large class of words to which ‘@eos belongs. We may 
compare Ojute, devte, with yure, cure, and Tpwuua, Tpavua. 
There is no need to suppose with Apollonius and Hartung that 
the first is a contraction of dj and avre, although such com- ) 
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‘pounds were common enough; take, for instance, tyuxavTa from 
Thvika. 

The Latin set of words into which this root enters very often 
have o or w instead of the Greek e, 7. They use donec by the 
side of denique, dum with dyv (dum-taxat involves a verb), and 
-do as a termination in quan-do, which may be compared with 
tada, “then”, yada, “when”, kadd, “when”, in Sanscrit. The 
coincidence in meaning between the Greek and Latin appearances 
of this root is very striking: it is to be remarked, however, 
that in Latin it is very often placed after the word to which 
it immediately refers, while in the same case it precedes in Greek : 
thus dy71s answers exactly in meaning to qui-dam. In tan-dem, 
and deni-que, we see that this root may be placed before, as 
well as after, the syllable to which it refers, and that too in sy- 
nonyms. Another word of the same signification is demwm, which, 
according to Festus, was also written demus (comp. rursum, 
rursus), and corresponds exactly to the Greek typos opposed 
to mos. The use of i-dem, tanti-dem, toti-dem, is just the 
same as that of avtos 67, dcov oy, oiov on, &c. in Greek. All 
the meanings of 67, dem, &c. may be deduced from the natu- 
rally intensive use of a word marking location with emphasis. 

A great many of the uses of 07 correspond with those of 
mep, which we have explained before as a word signifying 
“throughly,” “entirely,” and thus it is that cai aep corresponds 
so exactly with éu mas (év wact). The m, v, or wu, which is 
found in words from this root is the mark of the locative case. 
The form -dé which is found as a termination in Latin (in-de, 
quam-de) corresponds with -0a in év@a, &e. and is another proof 
of the connexion of that termination with the root of the second 
personal pronoun. 

If we compare ye, ya, with xe, ca, we must feel dis- 
posed to seek for some connexion between these forms; we 
shall now endeavour to establish by proofs our assertion, that 
such a connexion does in fact subsist. The Latin qui-dem, 
which corresponds to ye or rather to ye 67 in almost every 
respect, and which is obviously a compound of the relative stem 
qu(;) and the de-stem which we have just discussed, proves 
that there is some affinity between the meanings of these con- 
cessive particles and that of the relative, which indeed might 
be shown directly, for ef xe or siqua are as nearly as possible 
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equivalent to e¢ ye or st quidem. In fact, we believe that in 
Attic Greek, -ye, which was much more frequently used by the 


i i ee ll 


more modern than by the more ancient writers, actually stands — 


as the successor and substitute of xe, which never appears in 


that dialect. In other languages of the Indo-Germanic family, — 
the words which correspond to ye are manifestly connected with — 
the relative and demonstrative stems. Thus, in German we — 
have ja aS a synonym of ye in its common sense of “yes” by | 


the side of jener, a synonym of «eivos, the connexion of which 


with xe has been before pointed out. We do not concur with — 
Hartung in recognizing the identity of ayay and the Sanscrit — 


saha (I. p. 228); the first syllable of the Greek word is not the 
collective but the intensive a. The second syllable, in the Sanscrit. 
word, is a pronominal root intimately connected with the relative, 
and is the same which appears in the first personal pronoun 
a-ha-m, which we have before explained: so that a-ha-m, é-ryw-v, 
and a-ya-y are only different forms of the same word. It is 


remarkable that in Sanscrit' there is a particle Az which cor- — 


responds very nearly in its use to ye. That this is only another 
form of ha cannot be doubted, and thus we have an additional 


proof of the connexion of the relative with ye. We shall have — 


further remarks to make on this particle ht when we come to ae 
verbal-endings. Hartung’s supposition (I. p. 352) that (a- is 


by-form of a@yav and an older form of ye, (p. 357) is not to be | 
entertained; for we think we have shown pretty clearly that © 
Ca- is only another form of dia. The Anglo-Saxon géa, our — 
‘“‘vea”, is, like the German ja, another form of rye, and indeed — 


a tolerably near approximation to it. 
That the common inferential particle yap involves the same 


root as ‘yé, ‘ya, is sufficiently obvious, and scholars have gene-_ 


~ rally endeavoured to explain it as a compound of ye and dpa 
just as your is made up of ye and ‘ovv. A little consideration 
will shew the erroneousness of this supposition. We have be- 
fore pointed out the meaning of the pronominal stem a, signi- 
fying distance, removal, &c., and its use as a negative; also 
we have said generally that the termination -pa indicates motion, 
and is consequently joined to the third pronominal root ra-, to 
denote ‘“‘beyond”: in which sense it is used as a comparative 


ending. As an ending with this sense we find, not only TE-Pos, 


but also the simple -pos, not only apa, but also the simple pa. 
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¥ 
Thus, we have wa-pa, and tva-ra instead of tara in the fourth 
numeral. Similarly, in the older English writers, we have where 
as well as whether: e.g. “but where I be as true begot or no” 
(King John, Act 1. Se. 1). With our modern where, signifying 
‘merely the relation of place, we may contrast the Sanscrit kw-tra, 
and the Latin trans, in which the stronger comparative ending 
is used without any immediate reference to the comparative 
degree. As a general rule we have the shorter form in re, er 
as the sign of the comparative in the Teutonic languages, so 
that ra may fairly be considered as a comparative suffix. For 
this reason also, words like duz-pos, mak-pos, which have a 
comparative meaning, throw off the termination when they as- 
sume the comparative ending -iwy. Thus too we have a-pa as 
well as d-re-p. It is the merest trifling to say that pa is a 
contraction of apa; it is found in the oldest authors by itself, 
and has every right to be considered as ancient as the com- 
pound into which it enters. The words, in which it is- found 
as a stem in the different Indo-Germanic languages, show at 
once that its meaning must be that which we have assigned 
to it. In Greek it is found in péw, padios, pérw, &e., in Latin 
in rapio, rapidus, prefix re-, &c., in the old Norse ras, Anglo- 
Saxon raes, Swedish rasa, German rasch, rauschen. The dif- 
ference in meaning between apa and pa, appears to us to be 
merely this, that in the former the notion of farness is com- 
bined with that of motion, in much the same way, though 
more emphatically, than in the comparative ending -tepos, while 
in pa the idea of motion, proceeding, &c. remains alone. It 
is for this reason that pa is never used to express a direct 
inference, i.e. a going farther in reference to, and in conse- 
quence of what has gone before, which is the common use of 
apa. We have before mentioned the intimate relationship of 
the negative and inferential particles. It arises, as before stated, 
from the idea of farness implied in the former. To express the 
negative, both negative roots are frequently combined into one, 
as in the case of a-va. Another form of ava, namely dvev 
(Holic avs) is used as a synonym of a-TE-p which as we have 
just remarked, is only a stronger form of a-pa. In a similar 
manner, a slight modification of the second syllable of dvev, 
namely vv, vuv, is used as a synonym of dpa, i.e. in an inferential 
sense, just as mam, nempe = namque, are used in Latin. The 
| 18 
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use of the second syllable of a-vd, under the lengthened form — 
of vy, vai, as a strong affirmative particle, corresponds to the 
similar use of 67, dai, just as the strong form of wy, viv, i.e. 
vov, corresponds with 67, when’ that particle is used to mark — 
a point of time. 

The hypothetical particle ¢: is intimately connected in meaning 
with the interrogative, and therefore with the inferential and — 
negative particles. The pronominal origin of this word we have — 
before pointed out. The meaning “in this that” = “if” = “in — 
which” would at once lead us to imagine a connexion between — 
the relative and demonstrative and the “if”. The use of clearly — 
demonstrative or relative words in the Indo-Germanic languages, — 
as hypothetical particles, is an additional proof that ei must be — 
a case of the pronoun 7. The only difficulty is occasioned by — 
the appearance of the form ai, as an equally old particle with ei. 
We might be inclmed to suppose from a comparison of the — 
/Kolic forms xraive, Plaipw, with the common forms xtelvw, 
POcipw, that the difference is merely a dialectical one: but the 4 
forms xraivw, &e., seem to have arisen from an insufficient per- — 
ception for the finer shades of vocalization, which requires that — 
in heavy forms like these the lightest vowel should be .em-— 
ployed, whereas ai séems to be a really stronger and less de- 
generated form than éi. 7 

That there is some difference between e and ai, fhirthed . 
appears from the fact, that Homer uses both forms, and with — 
a slight but decided difference of meaning, at being used prin-— 
cipally in connexion with yap, xé, and Oe, and not by itself 
as a mere ordinary hypothetical particle. In the Beeotian — 
dialect, we find, singularly enough, that not only is y occa-— 
sionally written «, as in oveOexe for avéOnxe, pet for my, 
émioet for éreiy, &e. (Bockh Corpus Inseript. I. p. 720), but— 
also conversely, et is written » as in 9 dé Ka Tis (par) ™ 
TO €VVOMLOV Ei; Bwhov (Bickh Corp. Inscript. I. p. 741, No. 1569, — 
1. 48), moreover 7 is also a representative of a (Béckh Corp. 
Inscript. I. p. 722), so that no argument for the difference can 
be derived from this dialect. If however we may read Baixa, © 
éav, Kpyres, for the gloss Batcav, Kpyres, in Hesychius (see | 
Kén ad Greg. Cor. p. 114), and compare the old Latin form © 
sue, =oFa (sue pis = siquis; Miller Htrusker, Vol. 1. p. 31, 7 
Note 62) with the other Latin forms si, se, sei, we may per- © 
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haps be disposed to conclude that the form ai is derived more 
from the stronger form of the second element Fa, «: from the 
mutilated form 7, which, however, is ultimately traceable to the 
same origin. This will account for the more common union of 
ai with relative particles in Homer, though as we have seen 
even the weaker form ez occasionally exerts an attractive influ- 
ence on xév, and even on av. The conditional particle in most 
of the Indo-Germanic languages appears to have a connexion with 
the relatives. Compare in Sanscrit ya-di “if”, ya-di-va “or” 
(si-ve) with yat = quod, ya-tas = d0ev, ya-dé = dre: also Gothic 
ja-bai, FPrisic jef, Anglo-Saxon gif, Old German i-bu, ubi, Let- 
tish ja, Finnish yos, all signifying “if” = “in which or in that 
ease or supposition”. The termination bai, appears to be the 
same as the Latin bi, Greek -qdu, both locative endings (Quar- 
terly Review, Vol. vu. p. 105). 
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BOOK III. 


CHAPTER I. 
THE ROOTS OF NOUNS AND VERBS. 


In a language, which, like the Greek, admits of inflexion 
and composition without limit, we find in every word that ex- 
presses a conception, whether it be a noun or a verb, some 
prefix, suffix, or both, which is common -to it, and a great 
number of other words, from which it essentially differs in mean- 
ing, and, when stript of these adjuncts, there generally remains, 
if the word be not a compound, some single syllable which 
constitutes its meaning, and which again, with occasional slight 
modifications, runs through another set of words, differing from 
the one in question in prefix, suffix, or both, but agreeing with 
it in the fundamental signification. This ultimate element we 
call the root, or, if we may be permitted to borrow the termi- 
nology of mathematical analysis, and apply it to philology, we 
may say that every word is a function, the root being the 
independent variable, and the prefixes and suffixes the con- 
stants. 

When we talk of the roots of words, we do not mean to 
say that words are derived from them, or that they ever existed 
separately. If we did, we must fall into the absurdity of de- 
riving all languages from a few primitive syllables, an absurdity 
for which Murray has been so justly derided. Like the common 
parts in things generically the same, .they are created by our 
powers of abstraction and generalization, they have only a sub- 
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aa 
jective existence, and to speak otherwise of them, would be the | 
excess of realism. Every thing is conceived as existing or hap- — 
pening in space or time, and therefore, as has been shown, the 
element indicating the conception must always have, subjoined 

to it, some element indicating position, that is, at least one 

pronominal stem, before it can be considered as a word. That — 
any hypothesis of the separate and primary existence of roots — 
must lead to the merest trifling, is clear from the absurdities — 
into which Lennep and Scheide have fallen, in their attempt to — 
carry out Hemsterhuis’ principle, that the primitive verbs con- | 
sisted of two or three letters, from which the complete words, — 
as we have them, were formed. It is, of course, of the utmost 

importance that we should analyze and compare words, so as — 
to arrive at their primary elements, just as it is necessary for 

the philosopher to seek for the real definition; but there is no © 
more truth in saying that the bare roots which form the ma- — 
terials of inflected language, ever existed separately, than there 7 
would be in asserting that the world was once peopled with — 
avToexacta, whose fossile remains, forsooth, the geologers have — 
as yet failed to discover. 7 

When we thus deny the separate existence of roots, it may 
be objected to us, that some languages, the Chinese for instance, — 
are entirely made up of naked roots. But then it must. be © 
recollected, that all these roots are words which have in all — 
probability lost their original inflexions, and that we are not — 
speaking of idioms in which there is no such thing as flexion © 
or etymology, but of the Indo-Germanic languages, which are — 
based upon monosyllabic roots, adapted for composition, and — 
only appearing in connexion with at least some pronominal — 
element. 

Many syllables terminating with a consonant are called roots 
of Indo-Germanic words. It must be recollected, however, that — 
no consonant can be pronounced without a vowel, and that — 
every such final consonant of a root was originally a distinct 
syllable, so that all roots terminating in consonants must be ~ 
considered as disyllabic, and, therefore, as compound roots. In 
such compounds not only is the second vowel suppressed, but P 
also, in some cases, the first, and thus too there are. apparently © 
monosyllabic roots ending in a vowel, which are nevertheless — 
disyllabic (see Lepsius Paldographie, p. 65). An instance to 


; 
4 





the point may be found in the root -yev, which sometimes ap- 
pears as yve-: compare é-yev-0-uny, yi-yvouar; genitus, gigno, 
and the Sanscrit jan, jajnati. It will be understood, then, that 
when we call dax- the root of dax-v-w, tum- of TUm-T-w, uy- 
of dev-yw, mpay- of mpdcow, &c., we are not speaking of the 
ultimate form of these words, but of that form, which, though 
a secondary one, forms the base of a large class of words, and 
of which the real ultimate elements are not known or not taken 
into the account. It is these quasi-monosyllabic roots which it is 
so difficult to recognize in consequence of the changes which the 
terminations produce upon them. 

Although the distinction between the Indo-Germanic and 
Semitic languages consists principally in the more frequent in- 
ternal modifications of the root in the latter family, yet we 
must not suppose that the roots in the Indo-Germanic languages 


are incapable of internal modification. Every root consists either | 


of a vowel, or of at least one consonant and a vowel. Now if 
we alter the consonant or consonants we alter the root, as far 
as its immediate identity is concerned, for we are not speaking 
here of cognate roots as li and vi; but the vowel of a root 
containing consonants admits of many modifications, and even 
when the vowel constitutes the whole root, it is liable to a few 
regular changes. ‘The reason is, that the vowel is merely a voice 
or sound produced by a greater or less opening of the mouth, 
and entirely dependent on the consonant or breathing which it 
articulates, whereas the consonants are all produced by distinct 
intentional motions of the tongue or lips, or both, and therefore 
constitute the imtended meaning of the word. The difference 
between composition with constant prefixes and suffixes and mo- 
dification of the root, between the external and internal modi- 
fications of the significant element, consists in this, that the 
former being pronominal additions can only affect the expression 
of local relations of the thing intended, the latter expresses a 
modification of the thing itself. As the roots in the Indo-Ger- 
manic languages are ultimately monosyllabic, the internal modi- 
fication must of course be of less frequent occurrence and less 
various than the external. 

The changes which it will be proper to notice in this chapter 
are, (1) reduplication of the radical consonant, or, in some cases, 
of the whole or greater part of the root, (II) prefixes consisting 
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is 
with a consonant, assimilation produced by contact with the 
pronominal part of the word, (IV) modification of the root- 


~ vowel. 


of single letters, (III) in the case of quasi-roots, or roots endi 


(1.) Between the roots of nouns and verbs as such, there 
is no essential difference. The verb and noun are distinguished 
by the constant pronominal endings which are attached to each 
and occasionally by the manner in which these endings are con- 
nected with the root. Reduplication, however, takes place in 
the verb much more frequently than in, the noun, and with 
reason, for the intention of the reduplication is to convey an 
idea of repeated action, which is of course more frequently ap- 
plicable to a verb than to a noun. It will be understood that 
the reduplication, of which we speak here, is essentially different 
from that which we have pointed out in the pronominal word 
designating the number “six”. In that case a pronominal word, 
denoting position, and as such representing a certain number, sig- 
nifies, when repeated or written twice, the double of that number, 
just as the word thus reduplicated itself consists of two prono- 
minal words, each representing a number. But the redupli- 
cation of the root is merely an internal modification, mtended 
to enable the sense to dwell longer on the word, and as such 
does not differ in kind from the guna or anusvdérah, of which 
we shall speak in this chapter. 


(II.) Many roots in the different Indo-Germanic languages 
have occasionally single letters prefixed, which do not belong to 
the root, for it generally appears without them, so that even 
when these letters are vowels we are not to conclude against 
the assertion that all proper roots are monosyllabic. The follow- 
ing are some instances : 


1 Go © 0 ree, 


a- Any pos veabatenob csc sas] OATES Baraé€, 


wanXakos, 
a-Lavpos PARE Se oe oa MaUpOS, 
Latin mulgeo, 
BALEATY ©... neces neni \Gom melken, 
Eng. milk, 
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Sanse. narah, 
Zend nairya, 
MERMTUE Ge 5st ves'escccccesces TOWN 
a-oTaparyos ye re omapyns opprye, 
A-NEIPW 02. cesses ececeecec cee ees ura, 

MMEPIO 8 eceieccescccess--- porta, 


Old Lat. nero, 
d-vip (Fa-vyp)......scecreesee | 


eee Latin stella (for sterula), 
me : fe Zend stero, 
(High German ge-stirn) Bae Fetars 
aos, 


Germ. leute, 
neeeeee")Sclav. liudi, 
Anglo-Saxon /eod, 


é-hevepos eee eeee ees 


Eng. ruddy, 
oy) SESS 3 tan. ruddus, 
Latin ruber, rufus, 
(Sanscrit k-ship) “e 
é-petmew Ce etroavrecece PLTTely, 
eS re Lat. re-mus, 
é-vepot 2 ee vep0e, 
Bete ans. ccvicte----........ Lat. ructo, 
ER eee lamina, 


SRM s es e:...----¢-..5, Hanae. laghus, 
MM ectc.s:.+.-.--.-...-.... lng. roof, 


ES ee BprOos, 
ESSE Cee Sanse. bhrits, 
a ae Lat. dens, 
O-OOUS (O-OOVTS) «2. seceee cece ieee Fada 
Se Re eee ae éXos, 

© ON 


, 
0-0a ees eee eeeeeseesvree snes eesneve oak-vw, 
Lat. nomen, 
Sanse. nama, 
of ~ 
RRMA 2a s:d) 1 wis Ponies Be sida laa op 2% TAH, 
, rg 
o-pEeyw eeeveen eee Beets eoevneeeveen eee Lat. rego, 
ee Sanse. nakha, 
o-vuk @nepeerenaneees eee tease eeven ves eee 
Germ. nagel, 
wv . . 
O-vetoos e@eneevepeseewesesestPeseeee see eeaeare? Sansc. nid e to despise,” 
, 
DRUSNNGEG 04.4 «Spee TIeTs Soe oe +0 KPUOS. 
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Labials. 
Eng. b-reak, | 
Icel. b-raka, 
Lat- f- ra-n-go, 
Eng. b-road, 
Germ. b-reit, 
Greek -AaTus, 
Germ. f-ragen, 
Sansc. p-rach, 
Lat. f-luo, 
p-lwo, 
Lat. p-iscis, 
Welsh p-ysg, ! 


eeeegvee 


Dentals. 


erie. 


e@oerveeceeeeveseoe 


Gutturals. 
P1ad 2 ose 


High Germ. ge-stirn 
Ann, 
ry-AauKos, 
ry-Aavaow, 
rya-ha (xT), 
ry-Aa’yoss 


(a-néeA yw = a-pAa'Y-0, 


Sanse. k-am 
K-AUTOS 
Lat. g-lubo 
Sansc. g-rabh, 

Icel. g-ripa, 


eo eeeser ees 


eee wwe et Gear eeer ee eevee ee 


eevee eveevee 


eeeveveerves 


erreeoeseeeveeve ee 
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sence ee pyty-vu-me, 


Lat. latus, 


fare reiben, 


Sanse. acru, 
Lithuan. aszara, 
. Lat. ros, 
Germ. rupfen, 
Sanse. rasa, 
/ 
ALKOS, 


om iv over - Lighte<)Cantaee 
Eng. star, 
ee” es Zend stero, 


/ 
Aaws 
f 
re TTR AEUKOSs 


/ 
AEVTOWs 


loud, 
Lettish lobit, 


eenrveseveve Lat. Tapio, 

























re i oy a name for the stoat) 
ies MUPRSWIF OC! 2.232. hoses. seco ceeeee nidor, 





N-NUAPOS . 2. eeeeeereceseceree ees Aapos, 
NAGA 02 eee eeeeeeeeeecrerees LENG, 
PET Presses G esi casts e os TECUE, 
C-lanius ..............2.+0+2-+ Ital. Lagno, 
H-lodwig .............--.+...-. Ludwig, 
ene. feo ..2 lic. iil....2. 3. Lat. nodus, 
Lat. aper, 


, 
i tioty 901 \Germs eber. 


ood.” a. 
o-Kémapvov (q. Kérapvov, 
Od. v. 237) + KOTTWs 

O-KaTTW 

ee LS redraw, 

o-Tohy 19 “Spee eee noe ava-r on, 

operat. ble. cc eo rese closes) Tetvw (Ovs-THv0s *) 

T-KAMAVONOS +++ eeseeerseeeeerees Kdavopos, 
Keodvvupt, 


DPRCOGUPUAE l...-2cceteeletkseee. YKedCa, 
cut, 
ete cececc cesses mash, 
Meme ee ls 2 babhy 
NORV fiscal. wha tss--ne-s-- Dube; 


S8-coop eee eesseese een tte eee eee eee cooper, 
lenus (comp. candidus 


; p 
OMEAFECATUR. «vin aarnon.deeaocsiant { with canus). 


respond to the elements of prepositions. Thus in d-pepryew 
pyvuul, a-Law a-pepoew, a-peiBew = ameter (auevoacOat, 
andar, Pyth. 1. 45; Hesych. 8. U.3 auevoitopos, Pind. Pyth. XI. 
: 3 a-moveo), a-uapvacew (=a7r0-cTiABew, comp. map-nap-U-ry7), 
a owa, a-cKos, a-c7i(o) (comp. cxvTos), &e. the prothesis is 
0) bviously the first part of the prepositions d-va, d-7o, or the 

ronominal element a, which, we have seen, is frequently used 
b > express removal, distance, and, by inference, negation. The 
x seems rather to bear the meaning of the compound a-va 


In many of the vowel protheses it is easy to see that they 


= a : 
7 


oe ne 


-_~ F Se 


Pan 


of ne ee 


+ 


me i 
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in a-omaparyos (“that which sprouts wp”), d-orayus, ince 
(com. avauvocw), o-ppus, &e. In Fa-vyp, as it was written 
in Homer, we have the older and fuller form va of the element a, 
which, as we have before suggested, is merely a mutilation of the | 
first pronominal stem, used to express the strongest sense of 
separation. The initial a has a collective meaning, or stands for 
sa in a-crd-Conat, a-Kodov9os, &c. But many of the vowels, 
and most of the gutturals and sibilants thus prefixed, are only 
added for the sake of euphony. Indeed this appears to be in-— 
variably the case with the short e prefixed to a word beginning 
with s and a consonant, as in a great number of French words; 
e-space=spatium, e-sprit=spiritus, e-stomac=stomachus, é-cuyer, 
old French escuyer, Ital. scudiere, Latin seutiger, scutarius, m 
English both Esquire and Squire. In this country we have a 
habit of prefixing such a vowel in pronunciation, whether we prefix 
it in writing or not. Thus many people pronounce Xerwes as if 
it were written Ewerwes, and the same appears to have been 
sometimes the case with the people of Asia Minor. The word 
catpamyin, defined by Herodotus (I. 192) as 1 apyy THs xwpns, 
is obviously explicable from the Sanscrit kAshétra-m, “a field”, 
and pd, “to rule”. Now in an inscription found in Asia Minor 
we have efaOpamreveww for oat panevely, which is evidently the 
writing of a person who was much in the habit of hearing the 
Persian pronunciation of the word. The same is, perhaps, the 
case with the name "Efa@pys'. The sibilant seems to be pre- 
fixed chiefly for the sake of additional emphasis; at least such 
is the general effect of this prothesis in our language, and it is 
for this reason that in cases of secondary prothesis s is the only 
prefix used, as in Niza, a-eipw, s-a-lbon; latus, t-latus (Tdy- 
Tos), s-t-latus; rip, t-rapping, s-t-rip; lis, s-t-lis; lentus, 
s-t-lentus ; locus, s-t-locus, &c. The labials appear for the most 
part to be prefixed to words the meaning of which would admit 
of such additional force as might be derived from composition 
with a-0, a-pa, a-va, ab, off, to the latter part of which the 
prothesis corresponds. A similar explanation is applicable to the 
dentals (comp. é-71, a-ti, a-d, &c.), and to the Latin prefix re 
(wa-pa, pa-ra, &c.). We do not, however, believe there has 
been any apheresis, as Pott suggests (Etym. Forsch. II. p. 156) : 
the monosyllabic elements are shortened into single letters, in 
1. Above p. 196. 


d 
































Greek as in the German dialects (see Grimm, Deutsche Gram- 
matik, Il. p. 700), but we cannot admit the propriety of stating 
that, when a prefix presents traces of one of the elements of a 
‘compound word, the other part of that compound prefix must 
have been originally there: this amounts to a denial of the se- 
Y arate use of these elements, which, however, is too well known 
to be doubted. 


(III.) When a root, or rather quasi-root, terminates with 
consonant, and is combined with some element beginning 
with a consonant, we frequently lose all immediate traces of 
the original form of the root in consequence of its fusion 
a with the termination. This process is generally called Assimi- 
lation; it may sometimes be termed Absorption, and in most 
cases would be included under those changes which we are 
accustomed to call euphonical. We may trace it in the 
melting down of two words into one by crasis, which we 
may observe in our common conversation, a crasis which in 
‘Sanserit is sometimes extended through a whole sentence, and 
perhaps there is something similar to it in principle in the 
alliteration so exceedingly common in the Latin writers (see 
i ike, de Alliteratione Serm. Lat. in the Rhein. Mus. for 
1829, p- 324 foll.). 


____ It will be convenient to consider the different kinds of Assimi- 
lation separately. They are, (1) Assimilation proper, or doubling 
one of two consonants which meet in a word, and leaving out 
‘the other. (2) Doubling a consonant to replace a vowel which 
follows it. (3) Absorption and compensation in either of the 
two last mentioned cases. (4) Substituting oo or rr for a con- 
_ Sonant and vowel. (5) Change of a consonant to one more 
phonic with a succeeding consonant. (6) Insertion of a 
z symphonic consonant in certain cases. (7) Omission of the final 
consonant of the root when it is identical with one in the 
termination. 


(1) Assimilation of the first consonant to the second : év- 
hs YU-Me for é eos (Fes-vune, Sanscr. vas, Lat. ves-tis) ; dupes, 
Unnes, for does, toues (Veda asmé, yushmé); koupo, from 
hes KaQ-a-pos, Beeot. Ko0-a-pos, Sanser. ¢udh; flam-ma 
from flag-ro, BReoyas ; u-lustris for in-lustris, &c. 
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Assimilation of the second consonant to the first: koppyn for 
kop-o7, OA-Avue for OA-vumt, t-dos, tx-Kos, for eg-vus, Sanser. 
acvas, Pers. aspas. 


(2) The vowel « is frequently represented by a doubled ) 
or a: ad-dos, ol-lus, il-le, al-ius, Sanser. an-ya; od-dov, fol- 
ium; par-ov, waAtov ; peocos, wectos. Frequently the doubled 
o represents a guttural or dental succeeded by 1, as in Qaccov 
for TALON; Kpeoowy for kpatiwv. 


(3) Absorption of and jppinpensexien for a consonant : eyo, 
for Aévyovrs ; tamovus, for iaov-s ; xaprets for Xaplevrs. 


Absorption of and compensation for a vowel: tuares for 
TUTTESL 3 ryeveretpa for -yeveTepia. 


(4) ‘The present tense of a verb, or that on which its pe- 
culiar conjugation depends, is generally a longer form than the 
other tenses: it contains besides the root an unorganic, and 
generally a pronominal addition. ‘This addition is very often one 
of the equivalent pronominal elements 7, v, the relative element 
-ya, or a compound of two pronominal elements, od or ox. Thus 
from the roots ruz-, Teu- we have the present tenses tum-7-w 
and rép-v-w: we have both arimaw and atiwalw=aTina-cow; both 
ynpaw and ryypa-cxw. The element ya appears to be concealed 
in the contracted verbs, as they are called, and in the very large 
class of verbs which form the present in -cow, or, what is only 
a dialectical variety, in -rvw. In all these last it is obvious 
that assimilation has taken place: the only question is, with 
which of the terminations mentioned above the last consonant 
of the root has been consolidated. This question cannot be an- 
swered without a removal of the difficulties which have always 
been experienced by etymologists in fixing the value of the let- 
ter ¢. This letter, as we have already shown from its position 
in the alphabet, is an assibilated or softened 6. As an assi- 
bilated 6 it is equivalent to od, and under this form it is fre- 
quently found in the dialectical varieties of the Greek language. 
As a softened 3 it is equivalent to dy, or the English soft ¢ 
or j, represented in modern Italian by gi or ge, all of which 


_ are ultimately represented by the sound sh. This appears from 


investigations in the Greek language only ; thus Zevs (=ZeFs), 
genitive OiFés, Ca- =O1d, peCwv or petCwv = perylwv, Phones 


i = Pl a * se cz an Ane 
Meee ei Aili hs 








ft apt XO1-Cos = rpwi-dios, doniees “the before-day,” 


4 ecipimus po auctorem, unde et Luctetium Salii in carmine 
canwnt, et Cretenses Aia tTyHv npépav vocant, ipsi quoque Ro- 
rani Diespitrem appellant, ut diei patrem). A comparison. with 
Biker languages leaves no doubt. whatever on the subject ; com- 
pare Cevryov with Sanserit yuj-, Latin jug-um; juturna with 
men: Janus with Diana; jubar with Sanserit div, dyu, 
satin dies, Italian giorno; Cea with Sanserit gava ; GoryyiBeps 
with “ ginger” ; Cucupos with ‘“jujube,” (aw with Sanserit jév, 
I Lithnan gyvs, gyvent, gyvatd ; Sclavonic schivi, &e. As a com- 





Bastion : the o is assimilated to the 6 in maded for wala, 
in mhadow for mratw, &e.; the 6 to the o in vicow for vic, 
oooe.v from aoCos, Aamwacow for araCw, &e. Those verbs 


ssimilation, thus for c@a~w we have odartw. 

Having now determined the two values of (, and therefore 
of the termination -(w, we shall be able to establish with. more 
accuracy the nature of the assimilation of verbs in -cow, 
-7tTw. Buttmann stoutly denies the possibility of such an ending 
as -oow without an included guttural (Lewilog. Il. p. 111), and 
would even go so far as to derive akAacow from addayou (II. 
p. p- 198). But, besides the fact which we have Just mentioned, 
zat -(w may be assimilated to -ccw, the contrary is established by 
instances quoted by Lobeck. (Paralipomena, P- 403): namely, 
apacow, Kadacow, KAUddoow, Taraccw, TT APATOW, adbéaow, 
EC iepiicow, ahvocw, Apwoow, &e. Leaving out these words, and 
uch as dpalw, root Ppac-, ow, root od-, which evidently belongs 


a e with the Greek rule which does not permit a dental to stand 
before a sibilant (compare guryas for puyacs, aparypact for mpary- 
saTot, &C. ),—we must consider those in which a final consonant 
ie root is actually contained and concealed in the assimi- 
ion. (1) Gutturals: zpacow, root mpay-; Tascw, root Tay- ; 
tisow, root aix-, avy- Spiccw, root Ppik-; pyoow, root pyry-; 
TAycow, Toot mANYy- 5 dpacow, root dpay-; (2) Labials: TES- 
sew, Toot mem-3; éeviocev, Toot evia-; AaCouat, Toot rAas-3 viT- 
re , vicweww, viCew 3 Koooen, ty (3) Dentals: xopvccew, 
root kopu0-; epéccew, from €per-. 


19 


“th e near day” (for according to Macrobius Saturnal, I. 15, Jovem 


pound of the two letters od, ¢ admits of both modes of proper 


which are assimilated in -cow very often return to the former 


to the 7th class of assimilations, the root 6 being omitted in accord- 
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Now it is quite clear that. these verbs are not formed ak. 
@ mere addition of -cw to the root: by this addition the fu- 
tures of all of them are formed, and it would be absurd to 
suppose that the only differenee between a present and future 
should be an assimilation of one of them. It is obvious, then, 
that the termination must be one of the pronominal endings 7, 
vy, ok, od, or ya. The termination thus affixed cannot be 7 or 
v, for there is no instance of the assimilation of these letters 
with any precediag consonant. Nor can it be -o0, or -o« ap- 
pended to a root ending with a guttural or dental, for then 
the assimilation takes place according to (7), as 6(w for 00-cde, 
ppatw for pac-cdw, Nackw for ak-cKw, uioryw for piry-cKw. 
The only way in which the ending -cow, -rTw can arise, is from. 
an assimilation of the ending o¢ affixed to roots terminating 
with a vowel, or of a guttural or dental with the pronominal 
ending ya. It has been mentioned before that both gutturals 
and dentals, when followed by y, are softened imto sibilants, a 
softened guttural being equivalent in many cases to a softened 
dental, and thus both are represented by ( (compare odi@wv with 
oXiryos, and Avos with Zeus). Accordingly, it is probable that 
m the majority of cases the guttural or labial has become softened 
into a sibilant by the addition of the pronominal element 1a, 
Sanscrit ya, which is represented by a doubling of the sibilant, 
so that mpacoew may stand zpayeev, or mparyyew, as Gaccov 
stand for tayiov, and épécoeyv for éperéew or epeTyeuv, as 
kpéoowv for kpatiwv. This appears more clearly in the verb 
roots which have liquid endings; here the iota is occasionally 
transposed to counterbalance an omission of one of the liquids: 
compare Peto, ryelww, «kTeivw, With the old forms POE ppw, 
ryévvw, kTévvw. Compare also ypaipew with XpnTuos. The 
appearance of this ending after roots terminating in labials can. 
not be explained in this way. In all the labial-verbs which have 
by-forms in ¢ and oo, the labial seems to stand for a digamma, 
which has been in some cases omitted without compensation, 
and in others Pap oR ones only by its guttural element: Thus 
in- viooery, viCeu, virtew, the root is -, judging from XEp- 
viB-a, &e. That however this B is the representative of a di- 
gamma, and that the real root is veF, appears from the verb 
vew (veFw), Evevoa, vevoouat, &C., vais, navis, &c. which con- 
vey the general idea of “being in the water.” Hence Nep-tunus, 
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“the on of the sea.” In many of the formations from this 
“root as. vews, vycos, vitpoy for vir pov, &e., the digamma has 
vanished ; in the case of vi-Cw, vi-cow, then, we may suppose 
: te ie terminations are merely suffixed to the root denuded 
of its terminating digamma-sound. The same may be said of 
q Aa-Copat, from the root AaG- or AaF, AcF. In wéocew, from 
_ mem-, it will be recollected that the labials between which the 
_ root-vowel is confined are represented in the Latin co-qvo by a 
guttural and the digamma; the second labialeis still a softened 
pegatiurel in the Sanscrit pach-. The same is to be observed of 
 éviocewv, evirrew (whether it is connected with é-ros, nee 
/Sanser. vach ; with ¢ Emonat, eeqHOns Sansecr. sajj; or with viK~n 
tkos 3) and of dccoua, dmTopat; dace, ows, TpLoTTis, TptoTis ; 
Bom. Latin oculus, Sanscrit thsh. The idea of striking con- 
_ veyed by xowrew is derived from that of butting with the head 
_(kepwrvaeiv, &e.), and all the cognate words point to this union 
| _ of stooping and striking in the meanings of the word: compare 
; Kum-rTew, xuBepvav (to direct the head of a ship), cwb-are (to 
lay down the head), cap-ut, kedady, Sanscrit kapala. But be: 
sides the root Cap-, Kor, for “a head,” we have also an ac- 
eessary root «op-, Kop-o7n, xopuO-s, Sanscrit girsha, &e., with the 
_ same additional meanings of butting, striking, as in xép-as. From 
this second root comes by assimilation koccos, xoccetv, KOT TA, 
KérraBor, &e., which therefore have no immediate connexion with 
komen, &e. With regard to Kopvcow, KopuT re, KopuT Tinos, 
_ Kopimrrinos, it will be remembered that there is a form KopuO-s, 
as well as Kopupy. On the whole, then, it appears, that the 
barytone verbs in -cow or -rTw, are properly assimilations either 
of the suffix -Cw, or of a guttural or dental at the end of the 
‘root with the pronominal suffix ya. 
This assimilation of a guttural or dental succeeded by ¢ or y 
‘into oo or rr, which we have been endeavouring to establish in 
the ease of barytone verbs, appears much more clearly in the 
| -_ of certain feminine nouns, in which Bopp, erroneously ais 
we believe, supposes that the original feminine « is not repre- 
sented (Vergl. Gramm. p. 140). Such words are Opaoca for 
€ Opaxia, Bacittoca for Baciiidia, avacca for avakta, MEALTOU 
for weXritia. Before . the § and + are naturally assibilated, as 
in (a from dia, Oavaoinos from Gavaros; the « becomes s through 
the intermediate sound ch, sh, as in modern Paar ; com- 
19—2 





7 ye 
‘ ro q 


pare camera, chamber, chambre, and when two vowels follow a. 


adjectives and participles in -yr: thus, for yaprevtia we have 


— xapeen(, a, Xaplevod, and, by assimilation, yaplesoa; for tum- 


TovTia we have Tumrou(7))a, Turtovea, and, by absorption and 





tor the sound in both may be the same; compare vedanta 4 
: tion, Lucien. The same is also the case in the feminines of — 


compensation, turtovca; for ruavtta we have ctupav(t)a, 


tuvvavoa, by absorption (and im the older form by compensa- 


. ° , 
tion also), TuWaca, Dorice Tuaica. In peAawa, TEeKTatva, &e. 


the feminine ¢ is only forced back a syllable; there is no 7 in 


the masculine, and therefore there could be no ca from via mn the 


feminine. With @éawa, dAvKawa, désrowva, the case is different, 
and we might imagine primitive masculines eas (for Oéars), 
vas (AvKavs), and déo7vwv. In regard to the latter we must 


remark, that the Sanscrit has both pati-s, “a master”, and patnt, — 


‘a mistress”; the Greek too has dec-rorns and arora correspond-_ 
ing to these ob Rosen, Journal of Educ. Vol. vit. p. 346). 


(5) This rule is most frequently exemplified in compounds — 


with prepositions : as éufaddw for evade 5 ; augi for avai, &e. 
We have o for 6 in certain words, as aoua from dow, oic-Oa 
for o10-9a, ijc-Inv from iow; éa-Giw, root éd-, &e., and this takes 
place in some cases when there is in fact no actual composition 


but only an immediate succession: thus we have in inscriptions — 


>. , ~ >’ ie > \ nw 3 , 
EuTupl, GUyKapT@, EGTHAH for ev TUPl, GUY KAPTW, EV oTyXn. 


(6) The Greek ear seems to be particularly averse to the 


immediate concurrence of ud, wp, vp, vs, op, oA, and whenever, — 
by contraction or otherwise, any of these pairs of liquids have 


come in contact, the mute which bears the nearest relation to 


the first of them is mserted, unless assimilation takes place, or one 
of the liquids is omitted, which generally happens in the combi- 


nations vo, cp: thus # is inserted after p, 6 after v, and @ after; 
for example, we have uép-(3- Nera for penednrar; péeu-B- heorea 


from pohetvs ou- “B- “Poros for ¢ d-mopros 5 3 yau- B-pos for yamepos 5 


peonp-3- -pta for pean muepa and on- -pos compared with humor ; 
we have av-0-pos for ave pos, and éo-6- os for ecdos. . When p 


is inserted before 7 or ( as in a-u-rAdknpa, Wi-m-wAn"L, O-u- 


Bpmos, &e., it is merely an instance of anusvdara. 
There is one word in which this insertion of 6 has not been 


observed by Greek scholars, and as it has occasioned some diffi- — 









as ehesied to any word ienifvinet _ polnieean rf poiocte : 
eve” hence, by a natural transition, it implies want of 
vigour or energy,—the weak, timid, or tender. It is also ap- 
plied to express the fading of colours, loss of the vivid freshness 
which once distinguished them, &c. The first syllable appears 
te o be one of those prefixes of which we have spoken above. 


At least, the word pav-pos appears separately, and ua-da-«os, 












s Berend pronominal stem being appended under the shape -«o-s 
amstead of v-s. Ma-pa-ivw, which in its earliest use signifies 
* to extinguish fire” (Homer, Hymn. Merc. 140), and which is 
% Bectinsla'y opposed to preyw (Soph. Ajaz, 700), seems to be 
a a derivative of pavpos. As we have aufrvoxw, auBd\uw7e, 
4 auBrow, from auGdvs, so we have also BAwoxw, BAwOpos, and 
pa aBdnx pos, as well as BAnypos, BAaE.’ The verb BrAwoxw and 





“nify “to go”; this meaning arises naturally from the sense of 
levelling, smoothing, clearing away, so prominent in the adjectives 
which we have mentioned first. It is curious to observe gene- 
rally how words denoting sharpness, a point, acuteness, &c., are 


peaainess &e., are used to signify slowness, dullness, &c. This 
S Bpartionlarly the case in Greek. The reader will remember 
1 auch phrases are ap(3dv Expicrov, apPBrAv opav, ot audAvTepot. 
4p uc (to which meaning we refer the gloss in Hesychius, 
© dpnse aguveTos, aryvepwr), auf3rus Tt pos dponor, auBdurepos 


vow, okvtatoy dépxesOa, ofve emivoycat, ofuTarot % immot (Herod. 
.9). We also find auBrv’s opposed to ix-pos, the original 
Seeenification of which is undoubtedly “ piercing”, ‘‘ penetrating”. 
“sharp”. As qxpos in its metaphorical use is particularly ap- 
plied to denote that which is painful or galling to the feelings, 
so au Prvs is employed to express the effect of appeasing or re- 


in ‘synonym, seems to be only another form of a-y-(G-dus, the ' 


s Ss piers ree ee - ore 


a 

eS lg 
~ a 
é 


its aorist emorov (comp. Opwckw, eBopov; Ovyckw, eBavor;) sig- 
a pplied to convey the ideas of rapid motion, and, metaphorically, — 


readiness of wit, while those indicating a level, smoothness, — 


“mpos 7H waynv, on the one hand, as opposed to of) pacya- — 


moving disagreeable or distressing sensations: thus Thucydides | 
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( IT. 65), wv Trepl Ta olkela &KxacTos hey ets duBrbrepoe ibe ‘ 
dvres. We believe the root of ap-B-dus, apa-os, apav-pos, is 
found in apd ; the opinion of the Lexicographers that this verb 
is connected with dua, and means to collect, to gather togothunel 
appears to us quite erroneous, and we cannot conceive how modern — 
scholars could adopt this view, which seems to be quite at variance 
with the common usage of @ auaw and its compounds. In all the 
passages in which it bas azaw means “to make a level sur- 
face”, “to lay flat or even”, and, when pian to corn, which 
18 emphativally said. seed: “to stick up” or “stand on end” 
(horrere), (Iliad xxi. 599) it means “to cut down”, “to lay 
down”. The following passages will make this nite When 
earth is said to be laid smoothly over any thing, as on a grave, 
the phrase 1S érapacOat ynv. Herodot. VIII. 24, Tadpous 
dpvédmevos eOave, dudhada TE em ifsadwv Kal ynv eTaUnoa~ 
MEVOS, on which Valckenaer quotes from Plutarch, +o Aeotarov- 
émauatat THs Oivos avTots Kai padaxwrator. The two epithets — 
in this passage of Plutarch show clearly that smoothness, and — 
not collection or congeries, is intended. In the same way Homer 
speaks of smoothing or making level a bed of leaves, with which, 
he says, the ground was covered, so that there was no need of 
collecting them, Odyss. v. 483, 


aap O evyny emaunoaro XEpat pidnow 
euperav’ PvdAAwY yap env xvows ma modNy. 


Also of milk laid out im broad dishes for the purpose of form- 
ing cream, Odyss. 1x. 247, . 


> ’ ed \ , , , 
avtixa 0 Hyucv wev Operas evKoto ryadaxTos 
lon) > , > / : 
TAEKTOLS EV TAaXapoicW aunyoapevos KaTEOnKeDv. 


It is only by perceiving this sense of the word that we can 
translate a well known passage of Sophocles (Antig. 600), where 


Askew’s emendation, xozis, is absurd, 


vuv yap éoyatas ume 

pilas téeTaTo aos ev Oidimov Sopmors, 
KaT av vw gowia Oewr Tov 
VepTEpOY ANG KoVIS. 


A light had beamed upon the root, but the dust was levelled 
over it, and made it auavpov again. As the Greeks said cara- 
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70a Kovtv, 80 also conversely they could say cataua n Kous. 
Etience it is, that, when they speak of penetrating a surface 
lying flat or level over something they wished to get at, they 
_ used the verb SvangoBat, as in Thueyd. IV. 26, Srapsyevo TOV 
 KaxAnca, or dcauav in poetry, as in Eurip. Bacchw, 701, apo. 
— dakTuAOct CLrapw@oa Gora. 
i It will be proper, as well for this as for other reasons, to 
examine minutely a passage in Atschylus, in which the meaning 
of apBdvs has not been BEupeay- understood. It is in the 
_ Humenides, 229, Miiller, 


’ 


e \ ~ > , 

Ko, d€you de Tpevmevws ahacTopa, 

ay nD t 
ep . ov TposTpoTaor, ovd apoiBavTov yépa, 

} > ae) Q 7 , \ 
avr aufsrvv 70n, TPOTTET PLULpLEvOY TE wTPOS 
wv ~”~ 
Gow olKors Kal mopevpacw Borer. 


We do not agree either with Miiller or Hermann in their 
reading and interpretation of this passage. Hermann’s zpoo- 
_ TeTpimuevoy pcos is quite unjustifiable; it appears to us quite 
_ unmeaning, and is supported by no evidence, either internal or 
external. We have no hesitation in saying that Miiller is wrong 
_ in taking zpos adverbially : it is obvious from v. 429, mada pos 
— GdXos TavT adiepwucba oikoist, kal Botoict Kai puTois ropots 
(comp. 272, pos éoria Ocov), that mpos agrees with the following 

datives. Hermann seems to think that the last words of v. 430 
contain an explanation of the mopevpagty pore (Opuscul. VI. 
_p. 46). But the cai Borotor kai putois mopos are not con- 
nected with ofcoior.; they are datives of the instrument: *“I 

have been purified at other places by means of sacrifices and — 
_ the pouring out of water”. The ropevpata Bporav is only a 
general expression—‘“ where men go”. We have vaiov Topeuma 
in Euripides (Jphig. Aul. 300), and Hermann, who has read 
_Aischylus so often, might have recollected téxvwv KédevOar 
 (Choeph. 350), and rpiBo epwrwy (Suppl. 1042). Miiller again 

has lost sight of the connexion, and has mistranslated aurus, 
which does not here mean abgestwmpft, i.e. “blunted”, but. 
implies a fading or loss of colour, i. e. of the colour of blood, 
as below v. 270: 


PpiCer yap aiua Kat papatverat Epos, 
3 : ANT POKTOVOY placua O €kmAvToV TeAEt. 








ai In the passage of AMschylus now under ccna we 
on 4 Reese in the sense in which mpoot par ec Bau ee C 


/ 
? , 
Kal mpoorpatecOat TOVGO émTeTTEANOV douous, 


for mpoat par eo Oat dououvs is surely not very unlike poor e- 
Tpampevov mpos otxos; and the sense of these lines is as follows : 
“JT am not a polluted person, i.e. an applicant or supplicant 
for purification; nor is there the stain of blood upon my hand ; % 
but that stain is washed out and faded away, and I have prayed — 
for purification at other temples and in the haunts of men.” 
So that auBdvs is synonymous with ov« apoiBavTos XEpa, a 
Tpoo TET panpevos with ov mpoctpotaus, a sort of tautology . 
very common in Afschylus. 

In a fragment of the -#olus of Euripides pea Galen. 
Charter. p. 418, Kiihn) we have: > 


€i ev TOO nuap TPWToV nV KAKOULEVQ), 
Kal wy mak pay on oud Tovey évavaToAouy, 
€lKOS opaddtew 7 nv ay, ws veo(uya 
TWAOV Xarsvov aprios cederyucvor. 
Ge vov oO apf3rvs eiue Kat KaTNPTUKWS TOVWV, 


where aufrAus is obviously applied not to any loss of colour, ; 
but to a taming of the fiery spirit of a young horse, as’ appears 
even from ieee s loose translation (Puscul. Disput. Pit. mee oe 


Sed jam subactus miseriis obtorpui. 


We may take this opportunity of explaining the participle: 
kaTnptukws, which occurs in this passage of Euripides, and in 
the Ewmenides v. 451. 





A \ \ 4 \ ’ a 
ahhws TE Kal TU Mey KATHPTUKWS EROLS 
e I's ~ / \ > \ , A re ¢ } z 

tKETNS mpoondes kalapos aBraBns domo. . 


The word KaTapTvomat and the perfect participle xaTnpruKws: 
are applied to signify arriving at maturity, and the effects of 


age in sobering the. passions | of youth. Thus Solon = 0. | 
66, Bach): 
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THO € EKTH] mepl mavTa ‘Karaptverat yoos avopos, 
ovo épdew €0 ous Epy arddauva Oédet. 


which should be translated, “‘ At the age of 42 the mind of 
‘man is matured in every respect (for the use of Tet, comp. 
Plat. Resp. V. p. 449 a. kaxas kat npaptyuévae Tepi Todewn O10l- 
knoe), nor does he now commit the intemperate actions of his 
youth” (ouas i. e. as he did before). For the use of amaAauva, 
see Theognis v. 481. From this meaning of xataptvw we derive 
its use to signify the effects produced by training, especially 
upon horses, to which the passage of the Molws particularly re- 
fers. See also Sophocl. Antig. 478. 


~ > , 
TpAK pw Xarwo © oloa Tous Qujoupevous 
e , 
LT 7TTOUS katapTulevtas. 


Plutarch. Themist. c. u. TOUS TpaxvTarous TwAOUS apta Tous 
inrous yiryveoBat asKwy, orav, NS Mpoonker, TUX! matdeias 
kai kataptvcews. Vol. 1. p. 31D. trmous—xaTaupTvovtes ert TOUS 
aryavas ayovow. p. 38D. Kataptun tyv diow. From this is 
derived the peculiar meaning of catyprvxws—“‘a horse or ass 
which has cast its teeth,” i.e. “aged,” because his age can no 
longer be known from his teeth, which ane therefore called -yvw- 
Moves, OF ppasrinpes, “ the index of age.” - Suidas. ‘A BorynTwp 
Kat aBorts Kat aBoros, doves o mqoemeo BePrnxes odovras, ef 
ov yuopiverat n rect TOU Cwov. eK oe TOUTOV O VE0S, OU= 
OéTw ) “yvedpove EX WV. ryvepova ee eheryov TOV Baddopevov odovra, 
Ot ov Tas nALKias e€nraov Tov o€ avTOV Kal KaTNpTUKOTA 
éderyou, €x meradopas TOV TeTpamroowy. kal amoyya movas, 
Tos aro YEynpaKoras, ois eXeAOITEL TO Yyuwpicna. Kal afo- 
Aovs T@ous Tovs pyoeTw PePrnxoras odovras. Hesychius 
“ABodos. véos, OvoEeTW pivas ooovTa, Tov de aUTOY Kal kar np- 
TuKOTa eXeryov. Pvepa Tov Baddonevov OoovTa, OL Ov Tas 
uKias eryvaprcov TOV TeTpar ow. Kat oO KaTnpTUKWS non; 
Acrmory vs mov. Aeyerat de Kal yyw. Karnpruces. Te- 
Aewwoas. Kuplws o€ él Tav adoryeow Cour, oTav exPahn Tav- 
Tas Tous odevras. Aetrwoyvouwr, o myKere Bodov exw" O 
Oe Téhetos, Kal yeynpakws m1 Exwv yvwpicuata Tis HALKias. 
Malala Chron. p. 379 (quoted by Toup. III. p. 539) : rpwroBe- 
Xos. Pullus, qui primos dentes emittit. From this it appears 
that in the passage of Euripides «arypruxws is used in its 
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secondary and more limited sense as indicating the age of a horse, 
and so the Antiatticistes (Bekkert Anecd. p- 105% 25) understood it: © 
Karnpruxevat édéryovTo ot unkéeTe Bodov € exovtes imo. Ev- 
pemtons Aiodw. While in the passage of Aischylus (Mumenides — 
451) katnptukes is taken in its wider signification, “having per 
formed or completed,” i.e. all the necessary rites, just as ieee ] 
TEAEW, TEAELOS, TeAELow are used absolutely in speaking of the — 
performance of sacred rites, although they only denote comple- — 
tion or fulfilment in general, and téderos is used like katnp-— 
vucws, in speaking of the age of animals in opposition to aoros. ; 
Plato Legg. VIII. p. 834. wovirros te ada TiOévTes, rwrors 
Te afsorow Kai Tedeiwy TE Kat aBorAwv ToIs pEegots Kal avTOIS On 
Tots Tédos Exovot. The Scholiast, on the passage of Aischylus, — 
felt this, when he wrote KATH PTUKOS. TeheLos THY NALKiav. 
TOUTO O€ amo Tov Cowv: and Hesychius too; cataptvoat 
kaTacKkevaca. TedXetwoat. ctepewca. Also St Paul (Corinth. — 
iW. xii. 11) katapri€ecOe, “be perfect.” Karaprvw is used in — 
this more general sense in Soph. Gd. Col. 71, ws mpos ti AeEwv 
7 KaTapTvcwy more; on which Suidas writes kataptuvcwp. — 
TapagKevacwy. EevTpEeTiowy. And thus we have, in the use of 
auBrvs and xatyptucws by Aischylus and Huripides, a fruitful 
instance of the manner in which two authors nearly contempo- 
rary may employ two words in connexion with one another with © 
a marked difference, but yet with an affinity of meaning that — 
cannot be mistaken. | 


(7) Of this rule we find frequent exemplifications in verbs 
and verbal compounds, both in Greek and in Latin. Thus didayy, 
dScionew : na CA discere ; OLKELVs OLE KOS 3 akery, AATKW 3 ELKWs 


| €loKw 5 ELTELV, IOKEV 5 EXW, iow (€x-oKw) 5 Neyo, AEoxXn 3 peyn- | 
, 


, 
vat, picryw, misceo ; mavety, TAT 3 MOY-08, MoaXos (comp. 
vacca, vehere); aidws, aicxos; €& (ex), EoxaTos, &e. 


We may mention as outwardly connected with assimilation, 
though in fact by no means proceeding from the same cause, 
the very common practice of doubling liquids in Greek words 
where no compensation is necessary or intended. Instances of 
this we have in éA\a7ivn, Kéepadros, wTedAa, paryeppos, ped-~ 
Aryxos, Cevvos, daevvos, xoAXWes, &e. This is particularly re- 
markable in some proper names which occur in the Attic 
Dramatists ; as ‘Imzopupeédovtos (Asch. Sept. c. Theb. 488), Tap- 












LC ‘ (id. ibid. 547), TedXevravros (Soph. Ajaz. 210), 
Dear iBorav (Soph. ap. Priscian. p. 1828), “lamoddupov (Aris- 
‘ Hegeit 328), m some of dori passages editors of the Por- 


An inquiry into the rules of assimilation might lead us to 
‘an investigation of a converse phenomenon in the Greek and 
other languages, which Pott (Htym. Forsch. I1. p. 65, foll.) calls dis- 
similation. This consists in the avoidance of a concurrence of 
similar syllables and letters, hiatus of vowels, and so forth; and 
euphony is alleged as the cause of this as well as of its oppo- 
bite. We do not think, however, that this so-called dissimilation 
is due to anything beyond accident or caprice, a wayward choice 
or an accidental mispronunciation. That the Greek ear often 
repudiated such concurrences, and that many Greek words, es- 


] is well known (see Lobeck Paralipom. Dissertatio prima) ; but it 
is equally certain that they had, when the fit took them, a 


assimilation in words and homeoteleuta in sentences, of which their 
‘constant use of the figura etymologica is a sufficient proof. Of 
their dislike to a concurrence of aspirates, or indeed to an ap- 
pearance of two aspirates in the same word, and of the trans- 
positions occasioned by this taste, we have already spoken. Of 
the other changes which fall under the head of dissimilation it 
is scarcely worth while to speak, for they seem incapable of a 
reduction to rules and systems; besides, the phenomena are to 
e collected from so wide a field that the enumeration would 
exceed the limits to which these discussions are necessarily 
ce onfined. 

One of the most common changes of dissimilation with which 
5 - root may be affected without losing its identity is that called 
Metathesis. The metathesis of vowels takes place most frequently 
in the case of liquids, because it is a matter of indifference 
whether a vowel is placed before or after them. Instances of 
this change meet us constantly in every language. Thus in, 
English we have bird, brid; third, thridde; brothel, bordel ; burst, 
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G broek: éGavov, Ouncke ; Kkapola, Kpacia ; pecen, Epryov ; GLOAOV, 


7 


ce, 


pecially compounds, have lost in consequence essential consonants, - 


strong predilection for alliteration, an irresistible propensity to 


brust ; board, broad ; &c. (Diversions of Purley, II. P. 83, foll.). In 


Provo rw and even in the same word éyp-nyopa (Journal of 
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Education, V. p. 305). And so also in comparisons of different 
languages, as English horse, German Ross, French roussin; Eng- 
lish fright, Gavia Furcht for Vor-acht ; English folk, German 
Volk, Latin volgus, Greek oydos, Cretan modyos, Sclavonic plok,. 
polk, pluk; Lithuanian pulkas (as we read of a “pulk of cos- 
sacks”); old Norse flockr, Anglo-Saxon floc, English flock; &e. 
Metatheses like Wiv for op ; \padtov for omaduov; vespa for 
opnt; pacyavov for cpayavov; &e., are analogous to that 
transposition of the aspirate and semivowels, which we have 
already stated and explained. 3 

(IV.) The most systematic of the changes which a root 
undergoes is the modification of its vowel. This is produced by 
influences similar to those to which we have attributed the assimi-— 
lation of the consonants, namely, the contact with the prefix and 
suffix, the greater or less weight of which imduces a less” or 
greater weight of the root vowel. 

It has been shown in a former chapter that there are properly. 
speaking only three distinct vowels: @ or the common sound by 
which all consonants are articulated; ¢ and w the ultimate state, the - 
former of the gutturals and dentals, and the latter of the labials. | 
The vowels o and e differ from @ in weight only. 

The Greek vowels a, 1, v, a8 opposed to one another, in” 
most cases correspond to the three original Sanscrit vowels 
a, %, a, and there is seldom, if ever, any interchange or confusion — 
between the different vowels of the two sets; whereas the two | 
Greek vowels ¢, 0, very often share with a in the representation — 
of the Sanscrit a, « being the most common substitution for it, 
o the next, and a the least usual. Of these three representatives — 
of the Indian short vowel, the heaviest is a, the lightest e, and 

o stands between them. As the Indian a is the mere articulation 
of the different consonants which form the Sanserit syllabarium, - 
and is therefore the shortest possible, it is of course obvious why 
the lightest of the Greek vowels stands in its place. Of the three 
distinct vowels a, 7, u, it is clear that ¢ is lighter than a though 
it 1s heavier than ¢. This appears from the fact pointed out 
by Bopp (Vergl. Gramm. p.5) that in secondary formations 
in Latin the radical a is changed into ¢ in syllables terminating 
with a vowel, and into e when the syllable is followed by two 
consonants, or the consonant which follows is deprived of its” 
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vowel and thrown back upon the root vowel as in the following 
‘instances adduced by Bopp (/. c.) and Rosen (Jowrnal of Educa- 
tion, VIII. p. 344’). 


A. tks E. 
+ pal adipiscor, adeptus, 
aptus, 
amicus, inimicus, 
arma, anermis, 
barba, amberbis, 
(occiput, biceps, 
caput, inci praceps, 
principium, princeps, 
cado, Reis 
stillicidium, 
cano, cecint, concentus, 
fallo, Sefelli, 
jacio, abjicio, abjectus, 
tuba, cano, tubicinis, tubicen. 


Now it is quite clear that in all these cases the ¢ is introduced 
into a heavier form than the a, and the e than the ¢, consequently 
7 is heavier than e and lighter than a. The same would appear 
from an examination of the Sanscrit and Greek. A _ similar 

analogy shows that w is heavier than 7. Compare mawximus, 
pontifex, &c., with the older forms mazwmus, pontufex, &c., of 
which they are euphonic variations: also Castorus, nominus with 
Castoris, nominis, and the first persons plural in -imus with old 
forms swmus, volumus, and the Greek -ouvev = opes (Lepsius 
Palaographie p. 53). Another proof of the greater weight of w 
in Greek may be derived from the fact that in the weakest forms 
of words contaiming labials, whether the labial is vocalized into v or 
not, we find : as the last faint trace of the original form: compare 
pve, vios, fio, filius; hea, Fu, 7; ry pappa-Tevs, ry pamma-TiCe ; 
GUS, ciados; Taxus, TaxtoTos; &ec. The Beeotian substitution 
of v for o shows that v was equal to . and something more. A 
fortior’ u is also heavier than ¢. With regard to the com- 
parative weight of w and a it is to be remarked that the Latin 
1. Rosen asks “ How does it happen | of pepiri2?’’ We answer, because in this 


_ that pario deviates from the analogy, form- | word the r is thrown back upon the root 
ing its preterperfect tense pepevi instead | vowel. 
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conculco from calco is a sufficient proof of the greater weight of 
a, which also appears from the fact that although a becomes ¢ 
in the reduplication syllable in Latin, just as 7, w, become ¢ 
in Greek, 0 and w are considered so light in Latin and Sanscrit 
that they remained unchanged in preterite reduplications m the 
former (cucurri, momordi, pupugi, tutudi) and in desideratives 
in the latter as im yuyuts “‘to desire to fight” from yudh. So 
in Gothic we have in the plural or heavier form hulpum “we 
helped,” but halp “I helped.” The same also appears from the 
change of -thas, -tas, the ordinary dual endings in Sanscrit, to 
-thus, -tus im the longer and heavier form of the preterite (see 
Bopp Vocalismus p. 227). It also appears to be lighter than o 
to judge from changes like colere, cultus; columen, culmen; &e. 
There are m Latin some cases in which w appears as lighter 
than z and ¢, as in difficultas, from difficilis, sepultus from sepelio, 
&c. In these instances we must presume that the w had a 
very different sound from that which it bears as a heavy vowel, 
perhaps the sound of the French w or the German # Con- 
sequently, the short vowels in Greek stand in the following 
order in regard to comparative weight. 


re Saas testes 2) pelea Byer) 26 


Besides the euphonical change produced by substituting a 
lighter for a heavier vowel in a heavier form, there are three 
other vowel changes of very frequent occurrence and which we 
may term adscititious vocalization. 


(a) The first is that which the Sanscrit Grammarians call 
guna and vriddhi ; guna or “corroboration” takes place when @ 
is put before either of the four last of the simple vowels 7, @, 
r, lr; vriddhi or “increment” when &@ is placed before one 
of these vowels after it has been guna’d; thus 


é, it, rs lr, 
guna Bs 6, ar, al, 
vriddhi at, au, ‘a%, al. 


That the conversion of the vowels 7, Jr into the syllables 
ar and al is a guna, appears from the fact that é, 6 became 
ay, av before vowels. This insertion of a new vowel into the 
root is: not in itself significant; it is purely dynamical, takes 





i : «vie EON fe het Ramat ek 
i ti i ah AO En oy el, aa 
ato gh Oe i Ona in ee i, cs q 
Fh Pi A ' rad OE cae a ee Ace 
at ay Fee nef) 4 







Peta roots only; and, like sient &e., is designed 
ve that extension to the root which is necessary to adapt 
the expression of duration. In Greek the gwna is never 
effected by a, but by ¢ in the heavier, and o in the lighter forms. 
Bopp has rightly remarked (Vocalismus, p. 193 foll.) that the 
Greek av corresponds to a vriddhi, not to a guna of the v, 
and that although a: does sometimes stand for the Sanscrit 
é=4@i, it never does so in cases where é is a guna of i, with 
the exception perhaps of af@w. At the same time he is not 
correct in stating that whereas « and o are both gunas of 1, 
the only allowable gwna of v is ev, for caovdy is a guna as 
well as oaevdw, and axodovdos as well as xéAevOos. The greater 
ve’ eight of the vowel v is the reason why the lighter vowel ¢ is 
fore in the guna of v. 

























_ (8) The second of the changes to which we allude must 
be carefully distinguished from guna. This is when « or v is 
subjomed to the a or e of the root, so as to make an apparent 
guna, as, for instance, when we have véa-i-pa by the side of 
veapa or éa-vy-w by the side of édd-ca. In this case the 
intruder is the second, not the first vowel of the diphthong, 
and as this phenomenon takes place in liquids only, we may 
conclude that it is due to the nature of the liquid which ad- 
mits a vowel indifferently before or after it. The doubling of 
“ a to which we have already referred is a phenomenon of 
same kind. 


rm It seems not unreasonable, after what Lepsius has said 
Bs phie, p- 73 foll.), to consider the anusvara, or nasal 
insertion, as a part of vocalization. The name anusvéra or 
“<after-vowel” shows that it is reckoned among vowels by the 
Sa ascrit grammarians, and, like the vowel 7, it is capable of guna. 
; in the conjugations it serves very much the same purpose as 
guna, and we find the same root strengthened by guna in one 
language, and by anusvdra in another. Thus, to take the in- 
stances given by Lepsius (p. 79), we have from the Sanscrit 
pre, Latin seid, chi-na-dmi and sci-n-do by anusvara, whereas 
the Gothic makes sk-a-ida by guna, and if a-i0w is a gunad 
form, we may compare it with the Sanscrit anusvdra-form 
n-dh. The Latin is most partial to anusvara, the Gothic least 
o, as will be seen from the following instances : 


a= 


af va Pa 
a eee 
vi 


. 
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Sanscrit. Greek. | i 
(root lika) lékmi, (root Ary) elyw, lingo, 
(Aum) AEH, linquo, > 
(str) strndmi, (stop) cropvuus, sterno,  strauja. 
(tuda) tudami, tundo, stauta. — 
(uda), vdwp, unda, vate. < : 


4 


‘The vowel of the guna is softened into ¢ in Gothic, a fact 
which was first pomted out by. Bopp, and to which we shall 
return when we come to a discussion of the verb conjugation. 
We may compare with it the insertion of 7 before vowels in the 
Sclavonic languages, sometimes instead of guna as in vjemj 
(Sanscrit védmi); sometimes as an arbitrary insertion; compare 
jesmj with the Sanscrit asmi. Of this latter insertion we have 
some remarkable instances in AMolic Greek. Thus, in a Booo- 
tian Inscription (Béckh, No. 1564, 1. 1) we have tiovyav arya 
Oav for tuyny aryabyv: in a Delphian Inseription (Béckh, 
No. 1688, I. 11) puyde dopa deFracOw for deEacOw ; and ino the 
Fragment of Corinna quoted above (p. 162), we have Ilw- 
dapiowo for Tlwdaporo. | 

Before we quit this subject, it will be proper to make a. few. 
remarks on the significance of roots, a subjeet on which some 
very gratuitous assumptions have been made. Roots bemg the 
centers around which the words of a language are grouped, the 
elements from which the noun and verb develope themselves, 
the points of convergence from which they spread themselves 


_ out with infinite ramifications, it 1s unnecessary to suppose that 


they should all have a distinct meaning when taken by them- 
selves. The fact is, that most of them obtain a significance 
recognizable by the understanding” only when combined with — 
those terminations and flexion forms which make them into 
words, and m these words they must be examined if we would 
know them. 

The root of a word points to the conception, to. the soloctionl§ 
of some particular quality of the object which makes most im-_ 
pression upon us, and by which we classify it- with the other 


objects, possessing or appearing to possess the same quality. 


Why particular combinations of letters should be chosen for the 
expression of certain qualities, is a mystery which cannot be ex-_ 
plained. It has been hinted that the three primary positions in 
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e were indicated by the three first consonant-articulations, 
n ely, the three tenues, and that these constitute the three 
fundamental pronouns. Farther than this we cannot go. It 
is yppears that certain of these pronominal stems, or modifications 
‘of them, have become verbal roots; thus, we have from the 
first ud-w, ué-ve, TELOWs Tepaw ; from the second in its two 
forms Fa and ta-va, we have cevw, Qos, Ti-On-yt, Keimat, dew, 
Be &ce.; all of which preserve the meaning of the pronominal 
words with which they are connected. We shall see too, that 
Favak i is only the preposition a-rva, with a suffix, and that there 
might be some reason for selecting the Patealae syllables which 
_ express the relations of father and mother. But, generally 
speaking, the choice is either arbitrary, or depends upon prin- 
‘ciples of which it would be idle to seek an explanation. 
In considering the roots of words, we must be careful to 
distinguish them according to the metaphysical or historical 
‘differences of the same root. A metaphysical difference between 
two roots etymologically equivalent, is when they express two 
ideas connected by the relation, not of resemblance, but of con- 
trast: an historical difference is when, with the same meaning, 
‘they have suffered those systematic changes, which time and 
, ‘use are continually producing upon the consonants of a language 
s long as it is spoken. It will be recollected that both these 
Aiferencos are daily taking place; for every man uses every word 
f his own language according to his own mode of thinking or 
' habits of life, and the pronunciation of words is also subject to 
a ontinual variation. And thus, many of our English vulgarisms 
are merely examples of changes, which take place so regularly 
m certain languages, that they may almost be reduced under 
g eneral rules: for instance, the addition of a dental as in 
gown-d for gown, varmin-t for vermin is the same variation that 
E ‘appears in hun-d compared with canis, tyran-t compared with 
tyrannus, &e. 

When we wish to dissect a word in order to arrive at its 
primary element or root, our first object is to inquire with 
what other words it agrees in termination or prefix. The latter 
is stript off at once, but the removal of the affix is often a 
double operation. To take that set of words called nouns, with 
which we are inthe present part of this work more immediately 
concerned, we find every one. ends with a short termination, 
20 7 








often a single letter, which marks its immediate Prien re the 
other objects in connexion with it, and which we call the case- 
ending. But, in the majority of cases, we find between this 
and the root, an affix consisting of one or more pronominal stems, 
which marks the definite class and quality of the noun, and points 
out the restriction with which the general force of the root is ap- 
plied in the particular instance. When the case-ending alone is 
removed, the remaining part of the word is called its crude-form, 
whether it has another pronominal affix or not. In most cases 
the crude form must be still farther denuded before we can arrive 
at the root or skeleton of the word. Accordingly, in the fol- 
lowing analysis of the noun, we have first considered the case- 
endings or absolute terminations of the noun, and have then 
examined those pronominal insertions before the case-ending, 
which may be considered as the terminations, not of the noun, 

‘but of its crude form. The young student will thus more clearly 
discern by what successive steps he must proceed in dissecting 
any given noun, in order to afrive at a definite conception of 
its meaning. | 
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CHAPTER II. 


THE CASE-ENDINGS OF THE NOUN. 


























_ Wuen we say that a noun is the name of a thing, we mean 
that it is a word by which we express our conception of it; 
now the conception of a natural object is the recollection of the 
‘most prominent quality or attribute which we have perceived 
im it; the name, therefore, points out or refers to this quality 
o attribute. We have shown in the last chapter that the part 
of a noun which conveys its meaning to our ear, and which is 
called its stem or root, never appears by itself in those languages 
_ which have inflexions; even the crude form never appears alone, 
_ except when it stands as the vocative case. To the crude-form, 
in all other instances, is affixed a termination, which constitutes 
it a word, and gives it the signification of a noun; for the same 


‘might be a verb. These endings, which make the crude form 
a 90 a noun, and which we call the case-endings, it is now our 
business to discuss separately and in detail. 
_ We have before adduced reasons for the opinion, that the 
accusative or objective case is the primitive form of the pro- 
nouns; the same we believe holds with regard to the nouns; 
if the primary expression of self is objective, much more so must 
be that of any object in the external world. In analyzing the 
: eases, therefore, we shall consider the accusative or general ob- 
‘ oh case first; the others we shall discuss in the order in 
which they are placed in Sanscrit, which has the fewest prepo- 
Ritions, and therefore the most complete case-system of any of 
the languages with which we are concerned. 
In Sanscrit there are three genders; masculine, feminine, 
and neuter; three numbers; singular, dual, and plural; and 
eight cases; nominative, accusative, implementive or instrumental, 
dative, ablative, genitive or possessive, locative, and vocative. 
Of the feminine and neuter genders as distinguished from 
the masculine, Bopp says rather quaintly (Vergl. Gramm. p. 135), 
20—2 


root, with a different termination, and perhaps slightly modified, . 


Gots 3: | saa are i fi ae ee a ae eat s! 
pa, ive oo OMe te : 
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“Jn Sansecrit the feminine, as well in the stem as in the case- 
endings, loves a luxuriant fullness of form, and where it is dis- 
tinguished in the stem or in the ending from the other genders, 
it is marked by broader, more sounding vowels. ‘The neuter 
on the contrary, loves the utmost brevity, but is distinguished 
from the masculine, not in the stem, but only in the most pro- 
minent cases, in the nominative and in its perfect opposite, the 
accusative, also in the vocative, where this is the same as the 
nominative.” The fact is, that, in masculme and neuter nouns, 
the vowel terminating the crude form, and to which the case- 
ending is attached, is generally and properly short; while in 
feminine nouns, the vowel is long. There are exceptions to this 
rule, more frequently however in Greek than in Sanscrit. Thus, 
instead of the o which stands for the Sanscrit masculine @ in 
Aoy-o-s, &e., we have a long a or y in awwo-TpiB-y-s, &e., 
and in the numerous class of nouns ending in -rys. Though 
the appearance of the genitive in -ov and the analogy of 7n-col-a, 
&e., might lead us at first sight to conclude that these words 
belong to the same class with those of the second declension as 
it is commonly called, yet, on further investigation, it seems 
difficult to conceive an accidental insertion of such a strong-and 
heavy vowel as y, which is in almost all cases the representative 
of some lost or absorbed element. Besides, it is not by any 
means unusual to find in the oblique cases, a shorter form than 
in the nominative: thus, from the terminations -ryp, -rwp, which, 
we shall see, are only extensions of trys, we have the genitives 
HnTpos, auyropos, &c. In our opinion the 7 here, as elsewhere, 
includes the lost y, which is used to form derivative verbs, and — 
which seems by no means out of place in words expressing an 
action, as the nouns in -ys and rys invariably do: and thus 
rraiSor pi- -S evepye-T Ns are equivalent to maworpi3-yas, evep- 
ye-Tyas, just as the corresponding verbs would be aadorpiBew 
(maorpi/3yw) evepryeTew (evepyéTyw). Such an addition of 
the second pronominal element to the third, appears more clearly, 
and throughout the cases in the feminine forms of nouns in tys3__ 
compare mpooo-T78, qpooo-Tis (-Tt0-s); iKé-Tys, iké-tis (-T16-s) 
&c. Bopp’s remarks (Vergl. Gramm. p. 139) on the long ¢ which 
appears most frequently in Sanscrit as the characteristic addition 
for the formation of stems of the feminine genders deserve in- 
sertion here. “In Greek and Latin this feminine long @ has 


IN Ter eet ge as eu Oe oes bare) er ae), a 
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‘become unfit for declension, and where it has still left any 
- traces, a later, unorganic addition has become the vehicle for 
- the ease-endings. In Greek this addition is either a or Oo; in 
Latin it is c. Thus e.g. ydeta answers to the Sanscrit svddv-é 
~ from sveadu: ‘sweat’ ; -Tpla, -T PW, e. g. in OpxnaT pea, pg. 
4 Anorpic-os, answer to the Sanserit -éri, e.g. in janitri, ‘she 
_who brings forth,’ to which the Latin genitri-c-s, genitri-cis an- 
4 swers, while in the Greek yevere:pa and similar formations, the 
old feminine « is pushed back a syllable. This analogy is fol- 
lowed by wedAawa, tadawa, tépewa, and substantive derivations 
like tréxrewa, Aadkawa. In Oeparrawa, éava, the stem of 
4 the primitive is mutilated by the loss of a 7, as is also the 
case with the nominative masculine. In Oeawa, AUKava, We 
_ must assume, either that the proper primitive in »y, or v7, is lost, 
or that these are forms of a different kind, and agree with 
_ tndréni, ‘the wife of Indra,’ a word which stands nearly alone 
in Sanscrit. The cases where the feminine ¢ is superseded by « 
only, are confined to feminine derivations from forms in. yt, in 
_which the 7 is changed into c, and the preceding py is repre- 
_ sented by v or « or a mere lengthening of the preceding vowel 
or assimilated to the co; | 














thus, ovo-a, eic-a, eco-a, ao-a, (Dor. aic-a), vo-a, 
for ovt-a, ¢vT-a, evT-a, avT-a, uvT-a- 


To this class we must also refer feminine substantives like 0a- 
acca, Bacittcca, pédtooa, which J. Grimm (I. 328), as I 
_ think very rightly, compares with forms like yapi-ecoa, pedwTo- 
_eooa, and explains the doubled o by gemination or assimilation. 
These formations of the feminine by a simple a instead of the 
_ original « are the more corrupt, and relatively the youngest ; 
the Greek too is not supported here by any of the cognate 
languages.” In confirmation of this hypothesis about the change 
of place of the feminme i, Bopp might have mentioned the 
‘similar change which has taken place in the verb-forms tures 
for tumreot, &c., and also in other words; compare é£aidyns 
with efamivys. We think, too, that we have sufficiently shown 
above (p. 291) that the feminine « is really contained in the 
assimilated endings of the last mentioned class of feminines. That 
the d or ¢ of the Greek and Latin feminines is not unorganic will 
appear in the next chapter. If it be inquired what is the reason. 
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why so many inanimate objects are called by names which are con- 
sidered masculine or feminine, it will be sufficient to answer, that 
this may have arisen partly from the idea of comparative strength 
or weakness (Hermann de Emend. rat. Gr. Gr. p. 125), partly 
also from association, for if one word of a class be considered 
as feminine, all other words of a similar signification would be 
so considered likewise. For a great many words the gender 
depends upon something included in the idea of the word; a 
tree in reference to its branches, and most collective words © 
would be feminine, from the included idea of mother (comp. 
Buttmann Ausfiihrl. Spri. § 32, Anm. 3). It is for this reason 
we conceive that 4 imzos, signifies ‘“‘a body of cavalry” (Thu- 
eyd. I.), 4 Bovs “a herd of oxen” (Thom. Mag. in v.), and 
n Kaundos “a troop of camels” (Herod. I. 80). 

We have’ remarked that the Sanscrit nouns are inflected in 
the dual as well as in the singular and plural numbers; the same. 
is the case with the Greek, and, to a certain extent, with the 
Gothic. There is every reason to believe that, in Greek at 
least, this dual is nothing but an older form of the plural, 
restricted in the newer and more refined speech to the ex- 
pression of two instead of more; for, first, im many of-the 
pronouns we find the oldest forms of the root in the dual 
number; secondly, we find in Homer, and indeed in later 
writers, this dual form used as a plural; lastly, we have the 
analogy of our own and other languages in support of the 
opinion that of two forms of the same word, the older may be 
confined to vulgar use as a plural, while in the more polished : 
language it is restricted to the number two (comp. Buttmann, 
Ausfihrl. Sprl. ) 33, Anm.1; Penny Cyclop. article Dual Number). 
Besides, it appears that some old grammarians considered the 
forms diwere, &c. for dixerunt, &c. as duals (Quintil. I. 5, ) 42), 
though Cicero (Orator. c. 47) admitted them as allowable, though 
antiquated, forms of the plural. 

As we are about to base our inquiry into the Greek cases 
upon the more complete case-system of the Sanscrit language, 
we may introduce the subject by laying before our’readers an 
example of the declension of some simple and regular noun in 
that language. The name of the divinity, ¢iva, is thus declined. 





Se ee ae ns = 














2. earive, civam, do. civan. 


Implementive, ip rie dy She 
ge cn, - ciwvwéna, civabhyam clvais. 
4, Dative, ‘¢ivdya, do. civébhyas. 
5. Ablative, — civat, do. do. a 
Genitive, givasya, civayés, civanam. 
Locative, civé, do. civéshu. 
Vocative, iva, civau, civas. 























. a It is not necessary to remind the student of Sanscrit that 
pre ery final s in this scheme is changed by visargah into h, ang 
every m by anusvarah into the nasal n. 

_ The crude form of the word which we have taken as an ex- 
| aml is giva, which ends in short a. Separating this from its 
xes, we have the following scheme of SND for a noun e 
the crude form of which is terminated by & 
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ep’ Sing. Dual. Plur. 
.. 1. Riki Fe -6 = ai, -as. 
2. -m, do. : -an. ? ey 
2. -Ina, -bhyam, -18. f 
4. ~a-ya, do. -bhyas. 
5. Girls do. do. 
6. -SY, -YOs, -anam. 
i. “5 do. -ishu. 
8. erude form, -U, -08. . 


It will be remembered that this is only one of many forms of 
declension in Sanscrit, and that even this form differs when 
pplied to feminine or neuter nouns. In most of the other : 
declensions the instrumental and dative very nearly resemble one ; 
a another : : thus, the dative of dhara (earth), is dardydi, and the ot 
nstrumental darayé ; the dative of prétis (love), is prétayé, the hs 
d eescntive is prityd, and so forth. To this we shall recur 2 
hereafter. The general form of the cases in other than the 
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1. Wilkins calls this case the imple- | theinstrumental. Wehave mentioned both, 
mentive ; Bopp and other Germans term it | but we much prefer the latter designation. 
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short a declension may be derived from the following paradigm 
(vide Bopp, Grammatica Sanscrita, p. 85, or Kritische Gram-_ 
matik, p. 82): 


Bingalar Dual. Plural. 
Nom. smasc.fem. m neut.' aum.f. én. as m.f.n. in. 
Ace. m,amm.f. mn.' au m.f. én. s,asm.f. mm. in: 
Instr. 4@m.f.n. a m.n.! bhyamm.f.n.  bhism.f.n. 
Dat. ém.f.n. aif. ayam.n.’ bhyémm.f.n.  bhyasm.f.n. 
Abl. ¢m.n.' asm.f.n. bhyamm.f.n.  bhyasm.f.n. 
sm.f. ds f. 
Gen. syam.n.' as m.f.n. és m.f.n. am m.f.n. 
sm.f. ds f. > 
Loc. im.f.n. dmf. 6s m.f.n. su m.f.n. 


It is customary to divide Greek nouns according to three, 
and Latin nouns according to five, declensions. The differences 
which constitute the declensions are differences of root and crude 
form, not differences of termination. The case-endings must have 


been originally the same for all nouns; deed we can observe 


striking resemblances between them even in the Greek language, © 
as it exists in the writings which have come down to us. For 
instance, the dative singular and the dative and genitive plural 
are always distinguished by the same endings, as is generally the 
accusative singular also. A learned writer remarks (Journal of 
Educat. Vol. v. p.19), ‘“‘ that at one period of the language, pro- 
bably prior to any written books that have come down to us, all — 
the Latin and Greek nouns had an incremental syllable in the 
genitive and oblique cases we consider to be nearly demon- 


_ strable.” We do not think there are sufficient grounds for this 


generalization. There is no good reason, so far as we know, for — 
supposing that, in the oldest state of the language, the accusa- 
tive was ever a longer form than the nominative. If we con- 
sider, the Latin and Greek nouns in the oldest forms which we 
have of them, and extend our observations by analogy to all 
cases, we shall have the following schemes for the case-endings 
in Latin and Greek. It will be recollected that we take merely 
the case-endings, and do not trouble ourselves with the roots 
or crude forms of particular words. 


1. Only in the @ declension, 
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Latin Decuension. 





Sing. Plur. 
Nom. 8; "88; 
Accus. -m, | _ ees 
Dat. -2 or -bi, -bus or bos, 
Abl. -d, -bus, 
Gen. -is, -(r)um, 
Locat, -t, -bus. 
: EXAMPLE. 

NAaAVE-S, NAVE-ES, 

NaAVvE-M, NAVvE-eS, 

navé-i or nave-bi, navé-bos, 

nave-d, navé-bos, 

navé-is, nave-(r)-um, 

nave-t, ' navé-bos. 


Greek Derciension. 


Sing. Dual. Plur. 
Nom. ~S, -€8, 
Accus. -V, -e(s), -as, 
Dat. - OY -@t, . 
Ablat. -s (for 6 or r), as ad 
Gen. -0¢ -to, -ao, -Yev, an , 
Locat. 0. ePoth 


As a simple instance of the application of this scheme we 
will take the pronoun avros, which admits of the following in- 
flexions, although we do not mean to say that they are all found 
in that particular word. 
L | ia, ( ‘) 

auTo-\ , }, 

l 
3 


, 
’ o-as 
avuT , 
ous 


a a 


? , 
= avto-e(s), 


>, 
auvTo-v, 
, 
’ Oo-l ee 
avt\ ~ ) or avro-qu, 
@ 


avtws (for avrod-, or 


Toto 
’ , ’ , 
avToOev), auTo-tVs 
“tad: Pr) 
aUTO-0§ AUTO-L0, 
> , FP , U 
(avt-a-o) avro-Oer, avto-(a)wv. 


 avro-O., 





o roe | Ls Sea _ e”6h slur lh; 
= ye tee a ain Nk LJ 
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We shall now discuss in detail all the cases of the Sanserit. 
declension, comparing them with the corresponding Greek and 
Latin cases, and pointing out what are the substitutions in 
these two languages for those Sanscrit cases which they have not. 


(1) Accusative. 


The proper sign of this case is m im Sanscrit and Latin, 
and v in Greek. It is well known that the laws of Euphony 
which prevail in the Greek language, do not permit the appear- 
ance of any labial at the end of a word. It would be of little 
use to inquire into the reasons for this law. We can never 
learn them till we know what was the old pronunciation of the 
Greek language. The Sanscrit m of the accusative is generally 
transformed by anusvdrah into a nasal 2; it is at least possible 
that the Greek final » may have had the same sound, just as 
it is turned into a pw in certain cases, and mto a guttural or 
sibilant in others. Some such view is also necessary to explain 
the’ fact that the Latin final m is disregarded in prosody, and 
and the vowel preceding it elided, when the following word 
begins with a vowel. Indeed Quintilian distinctly explains the 
ecthlipsis as a kind of anusvarah. He says (Inst. Orator. IX. 
A, § 39), Inde BELLIGERARE, PO’ MERIDIEM: et illa Censorii Catonis 
Diez nanc, eque M litera in EK mollita: que in veteribus libris 
reperta mutare imperiti solent: et, dum librariorum insectart 
volunt inscientiam, suam confitentur. Atqui eadem illa litera, 
quoties ultima est et vocalem verbi sequentis ita contingit, 
ut in eam transire possit, etiamsi scribitur, tamen parum 
ewprimitur: ut, Muttum iin, et, Quantum ERAT: adeo ut 
pene cujusdam nove litere sonum reddat. Neque enim ea- 
imitur, sed obscuratur, et tantum aliqua inter duas vocales 
velut nota est, ne tpse coéant. 

In Latin, Greek, and Sanscrit the nominative and accusative 
of neuter nouns have the same termination. There can be little 
doubt that the true explanation of this phenomenon is that given 
by the late Mr Coleridge, especially in its connexion with the 
fact that in Greek the neuter plural is generally followed by a 
singular verb. “The neuter plural governing, as they call it, 
a verb, is one of the many instances in Greek of the inward 
and metaphysic grammar resisting successfully the tyranny of 
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for mal grammar. In truth, there may be Multeity in things ; 
but there can only be Pluwrality in persons. Observe also that, 
in fact, a neuter noun in Greek has no real nominative case, 
though it has a formal one, that is to say, the same word with 
the accusative. The reason is—a thing has no subjectivity, 
or nominative case: it exists only as an object in the accusative 
or oblique case” (Table Talk, vol. u. p. 61,2). It would per- 
haps have been better to say at once that both these facts de- 
pend upon the same principle, that there is, namely, no nomina- 
tive case of neuter nouns, either in the singular or in the plural. 
The reason of this we shall see better when we come to ex- 
plain the meaning of the termination of the nominative. 

It is difficult to resist the impression that there must be 
‘some connexion between this accusative -m, -v, and the old 
locative ending -n. It is clear, as we have before shown, that 
this locative ending becomes -m in the Latin words interim, enim, 
tam, et-iam, &c., though in other Latin words the -n is retained 
e.g. in, quin, in-de, pro-in, &c. In Greek the adverbs dixny, 
axny, &c. are clearly locatives in meaning, though in form they 
are perfectly analogous to accusatives. We may also compare 
the accusatives piv, viv, with the recognized datives éuiv, tiv, 
civ, &e. Moreover, it is well known that in a multitude of 
imstances the meaning of the Greek accusative is entirely lo- 
cative; e.g. when it is found along with a neuter or passive 
verb. We find other examples of an interchange of case-endings 
ir the use of -d as the sign of the neuter accusative-nominative 


‘in id, istud, and the appearances of a similar ending in 67-71, 


‘&e. (Bopp Vergi. Gramm. p. 183), whereas the -d is the proper 


va 
* 
.. 















termination of the ablative in Latin, and also, as we shall show, 
‘in Greek. The >; which the Greeks sometimes substituted for 
‘this 3 is also used sometimes as a mark of the genitive case, 
because the significations of that case frequently enter into those 
of the ablative. But all this is very intelligible. It depends 
upon the nature of the noun, whether you shall use a dative, 
genitive, or accusative case-ending in expressing a given relation 
of the noun. In some instances a locative would be the right case 
to use in expressing general relation, in others a dative, in others 
even an ablative. But there is, properly speaking, no mere 
accusative; objectivity and location are identical ; only the former 
is the expression of general, the latter of particular position. 
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If we speak of a thing as an anieedl it is the there, though the! 
particular location may not be defined. We conclude, then, 
that the sign of the accusative case in Greek, Latin, and Sanscrit 
is the oldest form of the locative, assigned to express general 
objectivity, its use as a particular locative being retained only 
in certain pronouns, and its place being supplied in other words. 
by the termination i when a particular position was to be de- 
scribed. This ending -i, as is generally the case when this vowel 
appears, is a mutilation of the element of the second pronoun, 
and is represented in its fuller form by du. It has probably lost 
the final y also, as we see in those Greek words which exhibit 
the accusative-ending as a mere -a, as avdpa for avdpa-v, &e. 
We have instances in the Greek verbs likewise of the suppression 
of a vy or the substitution of an a for it, as in the optative third 
pers. ending -oato for -owro. We may also compare mpoo-e, 
mpoo-Oev ; wadt, mwadw 3 TEU; TEpUY 5 &e. 

With regard to the accusative plural we adopt without hesi- 
tation Grimm’s opinion, that it is merely the accusative singular 
with the plural s superadded. The stems which end with a short 
vowel in Sanscrit form the accusative plural in », with a lengthen- 
ing of the final vowel of the stem: thus ertkds “a wolf,” makes 
accus. plur. vrikdn. If we compare this word with the Gothic 
eulfans on the one hand, and the Latin Jupos on the other, 
we shall perceive that the Gothic is the complete form, the 
Sanscrit and Latin having lost, one the s, the other the n, and 
both having supplied the loss by strengthening the final vowel 
of the crude form. If we now take the Greek vKous, which bears 
the same relation to AvKove that odovs does to dens, &e., it 
will appear, we conceive, that the same holds in Greek. We 
may add that turrwv for ruatov(t)s is analogous to orthan 
for erikans. It will be observed, too, that in those cases where 
the accusative singular has lost its final m, n, and indeed in 
some others, the plural s is merely subjoied to the weakened form 
of the accusative singular; thus turrovra() makes tumrovta-s. 

In neuter nouns the accusative and nominative plural, which 
are, for the reasons above given, the same, always end in -a in 
Zend and the old European languages of the family; but in 
Sanscrit we find an 7, which is probably only a weakened form 
of an original a (Bopp, Vergl. Gramm. pp. 5 and 269); the 
final vowel of the crude form is lengthened, ‘and an euphonical 


a 
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-n inserted between it and the case-ending 7. Thus madhit (ué@v) 
“honey”, makes in the plural madhé-n-i instead of péOv-a. 
We have before stated that the dual is merely a by-form of 
the plural; the nominative and accusative dual in Sanscrit are, 
as in Greek, the same. In some neuter nouns the dual nom. 
accus. are the same as the plural; in others we see a nearer 
_ approximation to the Greek neuter plural than the Sanscrit neuter 
plural presents, an omission, namely, of the euphonic x. Thus 
dana “a gift,” makes in the dual déné=dana-i, the plural being 
_ dand-n-t ; vichis speech makes in the dual vichds-é, the plural 
q being vachans-i. We see the proper explanation of these forms in 
the Latin neuter plurals que, ha-c(e)=qua-i, hai-ce. The former 
_is identical with the Sanscrit dual 4é=ka-i, and it differs by the in- 
_ sertion of the m and lengthening of the root-vowel from the San- 
_ serit plural £é-n-i. Bopp properly remarks (Vergl. Gramm. p. 270) 
_ that also the second person plural of the Latin verb is more like 
_ the Greek and Sanscrit dual, than the plural of the same person. 
- (2) Nominative. 
| The proper sign of the nominative case is s. In Sanscrit 
this sibilant is usually softened by wisargah into h. In Greek 
and Sanscrit it is often absorbed in an d-ending in feminine- 
nouns; in Latin and Zend it is frequently dropped altogether 
in this case. When we recollect how frequently the final s is 
mute in modern French, we shall not wonder at these appear- 
ances of a similar insignificance of the same letter in the ancient 
languages. We find instances in old Latin of s concluding a 
short syllable though the succeeding word begins with a conso- 
nant, as in the senio confectiis quiescit of Ennius, which can only be 
explained by supposing a ezsargah of the nominative analogous to 
_ the anusvarah of which we have spoken above. There are rea- 
sons for supposing that this was the case in Greek also. Thus we 
do not believe that the rule about the pause is violated in Hs- 
chylus (Perse 321), as Porson thinks (Suppl. ad Pref. Hee. p. 33) ; 
we can easily imagine that ‘Apiuapdos Zdpdect might be pro- 
nounced ‘Apsouapdo Lapdectr. As to the objection that Ario- 
mardus was a governor of Thebes and not of Sardis, we might 
as well object to Aischylus for saying im v. 301, that Arcteus 
was myyais NeiAov yetovwy Avyurtiov, for the same Arcteus, 
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by an amusing conversion, is called in v. 41 a governor of Lydia, 
aBpoctaitwv & émera Avowy oKAos—ToOvs Murp. Apxrevs rT 
aya0os—etopuoow. Quintilian, too, seems to have thought that 
the chief reason for the esargah in old Latin was to avoid a 
concourse of consonants similar to that in this passage of Ats-— 
chylus. He says (Inst. Orator. 1X. 4 § 37) Ceterwm consonantes — 
quoque, earumque precipue, que sunt asperiores, in commissura 
verborum rixantur, ut X ultima cum S provima, quarum tristior 
etiam, si bine collidantur, stridor est: ut Ars stupionumM, Qu@ 
Suit causa et Servio (ut divi) subtrahende S litere, quoties ul- 
tima esset aliaque consonante susciperetur, quod reprehendit Lau- 
ranius, Messala defendit. Nam neque Luciliwm putant uti eadem— 
ultima, quum dicit, SurENUs FuIT, ef DIGNUS LocoquE, e¢ Cicero in 
Oratore (c. xtvu1) plures antiquorum tradit sic locutos (We have 
here adopted the emendations of Rollin and Gesner; the books — 
have e¢ S ultima cum X proxima, which is nonsense). If this 
view is well founded, we shall not wonder that a final letter, of | 
little force in pronunciation, should in some cases be dropped 
in writing also. Such we find to be the fact in the feminine nouns — 
of the first declension (where the final s is absorbed by the length 
of the final vowel) and in many masculine and feminine nouns — 
of the third or unparasyllabic declension. 
The explanation of this nominative-sign is obvious and easy. 
The simplest form of the third personal pronoun in the Indo- 
Germanic languages is, we have seen, in Sanscrit sa-s, sd, tad; 
in Greek (c)o, (o)y, To; in Goth. sa, sd, thata. It is observed — 
by Bopp (Abh. Ak. Berl. 1826, p. 66) that although there is such 
a great number of crude forms in the Greek language ending in 
-o, there is not one which wants the nominative sign s except 
this pronoun. A similar remark applies to the Gothic language. — 
There must be some very good reason for this exception. We 
remark that, in modern German, when the adjective has an ar-— 
ticle prefixed it is declined according to a weaker form, in other 
words, it does not preserve the declension, which it exhibits when ~ 
not preceded by an article; thus we have gute-r Wein, gute-m— 
Wein, “good wine,” “to good wine;” but de-r gute- Wein, 
de-m gute-n Wein, “the good wine,” “to the good wine ;” the 
case-ending of the articles not being repeated in the adjective. — 
Conversely, we find in Greek that the case-endings are preserved — 
in the noun or adjective but not in the nominative masculine 
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of the article. Thus we have o(= 0) aya0o-s avOpwiro-s, not ds 
_ayalo avOpwro. When, however, this pronoun assumes a dis- 
_tinet personality it takes to itself a nominative-ending like ano- 
ther noun; thus o avOpwzos, Os Tav’Ta Toe, “the man who 
_ makes these things”=“ the man, he (i.e. this man) makes these 
things.” We have before remarked that in the article it is 
_ only the nominative, masculine and feminine, of the demonstra- 
tive pronoun which exhibits the form o, 7, or substituting the 
sibilant for the aspirate, co, oy; the other cases present a form 
_ beginning with 7, as nominative-accusative neuter ro; gen. rou, 

rys, tov, &c. Whereas in the relative, as it is called, the form 
| beginning with an aspirate is used for all cases of the mascu- 
; line and feminine genders; now this relative expresses distinct — 
_ personality or a subject in the masculine and feminine genders (that 
_ there is no subject or nominative in neuter we have before seen) ; 
_ but when this pronoun is used merely as a prepositive article, 
_ it of course expresses personality or subjectivity only in the no- 
_ minative case, for in that case only can the name of an object 

be considered as a swhject; this is the reason why all cases and 
_ genders of the article o, n, except the nom. masc. and fem., assume 
the objective form in 7-. We have shown before that, of the 
three fundamental pronouns, the first represents the here, the 
second that which is near to the here, the third the mere object ; 
we have also seen how in the idea of nearness the second pro- 
noun includes the relative and reflexive pronouns as opposed to 
the mere demonstrative, and is also used to form a nominative 
ease to the third pronoun; we now see that this element under 
the form sa represents subjectivity as opposed to objectivity, and 
is for that reason used as a sort of post-positive article i 
note the nominative case, | 
| The plural nominative-ending in Sanscrit is -as, which we 
must be content to explain with Bopp (Vergl. Gramm. p. 261), 
_ by considering it “as an extension of the singular nominative 
sign s, so that there lies in this extension of the case-suffix 
a symbolical indication of plurality”. For this we generally 
find the ending -es im Greek. In the first and second declen- 
sion, however, the nominative plural is -ac or -o.. It is nearly 
_ demonstrable that the final i in these instances, as well as in 
. Latin, has supplanted an original s, as is also true of the 
i Latin genitives of the first declension; thus for gamle fa- 
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miliai, the: common forms, we have also familias = familias. — 
We have no hesitation in asserting that AvKxo-1, ywpa-1, stand — 


for v«o-es, ywpa-es, and that the Latin fifth declension in s 
is identical with the first declension in a (Bopp, Vergl. Gramm. 
p- 263). As the accusative plural is formed from the accusa- 
tive singular by adding s, we may be justified in supposing 
that the plural nominative is formed from the singular by the 
same addition; as a double s is not allowed at the end of a 
word in these languages, we must conclude that the plural s 
was joined to the singular by the intervention of a short @ or 4, 


so that in all probability the original form of the plural nomina- — 
tive of 7 @u-s, for instance, would be 7y@vo-es, which is practically _ 


shortened into iyOves, as edéyeco is into édéyeo=edeyou, &e. 
(comp. Bopp, Vergl. Gramm. p. 220). 


In our own and other modern languages we find 7 as well as s | 
the sign of the plural. In the verb-endings in Greek we find the — 


plural -yev instead of -ues. We shall discuss this in the proper place. 


(3) Inptementive or [NsTRUMENTAL. 
(4) Darrve. 
(7) Locative. 


We shall consider all these three cases together, because we 
believe that their meanings spring from the same source, and 


because these meanings are all represented by the same case in — 


Greek, that, namely, which we call the Dative. 


In Sanscrit the instrumental singular is marked by an ending 
a or ina, the latter ending being appropriated to nouns, the crude — 
form of which ends in a short vowel. The termination 4 is justly — 
considered by Bopp (Abh. Ak. Berl. 1826, p. 77; Vergl. Gramm. — 
p. 188) as the same with the preposition d, which is elsewhere’ 
The pronouns in, — 
iva have the same meaning, and we consider them identical with the — 


” 
. 


used as a prefix, with the signification ‘‘ on 


latter instrumental-ending’. That the idea of an instrument or — 


cause may be included in that of position or containing, is obvious ; 
and that a preposition, the use of which is originally (as indeed 
is the case with all prepositions) to denote position, can be used as 





—— 


: 
7 


@ word marking an instrument or cause, is clear from the usages — 


of sd and uxd in Greek, and per and ob in Latin. 
1. Above p. 216. 
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The sign of the dative in Sanscrit is é= ai or one of its longer 
forms di or aya. The termination of the locative singular is in 
most cases i, so that the dative is only the locative with a guna 
of the ending. The masculine nouns in i and w, and sometimes 
also the feminines, have an anomalous locative ending in dw; in 
this case the final vowel of the crude form is thrown off, or 
_ changed into y, as patydu, sakhydu, from pati, ‘a master”, sakhi, 
“a friend”. We believe that Bopp is perfectly right in supposing 
| (Vergl. Gramm. p. 228) that du stands for as, a change which we 
_also find in the dual ending of the nominative, accusative, and voca~ 
_ tive, and consequently that it is a form of the genitive, which is 
_ used with a locative meaning like the Greek av’vov, ov, &c. and the 
- Latin humi, domi. It is to be remembered too that, in the dual, 
_ the genitive and locative are identical; they both end in és. 
_ In the dual the Sanscrit mstrumental and dative are identical 
_ with each other and with the ablative. The termination is always 
~bhyam, 
In the plural, the implementive ends in -bhis; the dative and 
_ ablative in -bhyas, and the locative in -sw or -shu. 
. It now remains to inquire what is the relation, in form or 
_ otherwise, between these cases and the Greek dative, in which 
_ their meanings seem to be included. The characteristic of the 
_ Greek. dative singular is -: or -di; of the dative dual -w, it 
_being identical with the genitive of that number; of the dative 
plural -1c: or -1s. Bopp has remarked (Abh. Ak. Berl. 1826, 
'p- 78) that the Sanscrit prepositions 4 and abhi are synonymous ; 
q that the former constitutes the singular instrumental ending, the 
latter, with an end-syllable -dm, ne dual -bhydém = bhi-am, and, 
with the end-letter -s or etideylluble -as, the plural bhis or bhyas. 
“The dative and locative singular present abhi under the different 
forms of ai and 7, the former standing for abhi just as tais does 
for #ébhis, and the latter for bhi just as avtw-1 does for avrédu, 
‘auro-w for avro-dw, and adrd-is for avro-pis. The Etruscan 
‘Inscriptions as compared with the old Latin, on the tables of 
Gubbio, present wfeph=ovi, fitluph=vitlu (=vitulo), &c. 
(Miller, Etrusker I. p. 48). With the exception of the sin- 
gular instrumental ending @ (which is indeed synonymous with 
abhi, -bhi), we see that the terminations of the Sanscrit imple- 
mentive, dative, and locative, are all resolvable into one analogous 
to the Greek gt. The Latin ti-bi, vo-bis present us the same 
21 
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form and its plural variation, for as the nominative and accusative 
plural are formed from the same cases in the smgular by the addi- 
tion of the plural s, so we may conclude that the plural of gx 
would be formed by turning it into dis, as bi is turned into bis. 
The termination -(@):v bears the same relation to dis that -yev, 
in the verb-endings, does to -ues, the other form. The Sanscrit 
locative plural ending -su, -shu is identical with the Greek -o1, 
-ct. We have before remarked, that the letter 2 is the most 
striking mark of the locative, and that we find this letter at the 
end of locatives of all genders. The v édeAxvotixov, then, which 
we so often see at the end of Greek datives plural, is not a merely 
arbitrary addition, but a real part of the word, dropped according 
to laws of euphony in the newer language. The anuwsvdrah, or 
nasal at the end of the plural locative in Pracrit, points to a similar 
final m in that language. For the Sanserit sw, shu we find 
shva, hva, in Zend, from which Bopp not unreasonably concludes 
(Vergl. Gramm. p. 288), that the original form of the Sanserit 
plural locative ending may have been sva, which leads us at once 
to the reflexive pronoun sva, Greek ode, and is, therefore, iden- 
tical with the collective termination -cos=oqos. The relation 
of odw, the locative of this pronoun, to the locative ending qu, 
gu, is clear from what we have said in a former chapter. The 
termination of the dative plural in Greek is generally -1o.. The 
same is generally the case in Sanscrit also. Thus, vriki-s makes 
locative plural vrzké-shu =vrikai-shu. At other times the crude 
form is not thus altered, This is the rule m Sanscrit femimine 
nouns. Thus, jihvd, “a tongue”, makes jihvdsu. It also holds 
in certain Greek words, as in the feminine ‘A@yvyo1, Odvuriact, 
Qvpaci, &c., and even in masculines, as tayiaor (Bockh, Corpus 
Inscript. I. p. 80). We are at liberty, therefore, to conclude 
that the locative plural is formed from the locative singular by 
the addition of the collective ending -sva, the characteristic 7 of 
the latter bemg absorbed in the long 4, a, of the words which 
we have mentioned as exceptions. | 
Of the locative-ending -@: we have spoken in a former chapter. 


(5) ABLATIVE. 


The plural ablative in Sanscrit has the same termination as” 
the dative; the dual ablative is identical with the instrumental 
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as well as with the dative. The connexion in meaning between 
r the dative and instrumental cases we have just shown. The 
_Sanscrit ablative properly expresses removal from a place, i.e. 
_ it answers to the question “whence”. It will easily be perceived 
_how this might be resolved into the idea of a cause or instru- 
_ ment, and also how the same meaning might be made applicable 
_ to the ordinary use of a dative; for instance, “I give to him” 
_might be represented by “I give through him,” or “he is the 
cause as well as the object of my giving,” for in such cases 
_ the object to whom is very often the cause by which. 

1 The characteristic of the ablative singular is -¢, when the 
_ erude form of the noun ends in 4; in other declensions it more 
_ nearly resembles the genitive, with which also it corresponds in 
meaning. The English writers on Sanscrit grammar consider -d¢ 
_ as the termination, ,but Bopp rightly concludes (Vergl. Gramm. 
p- 209), from the analogy of mat, tvat, the ablatives of the first 
and second personal pronouns, and of the Zend ablatives, that 
the ablative-ending is merely the letter -t. 

We find this termination in the Latin met = Sanscrit mat, 
_ which appears in the combinations egomet, memet, &c., and in 
_ the conjunction se-d, more anciently written se-t. Under the 
form -d, this ending appears as the regular characteristic of 
the ablative in old Latin. Thus, on the columna rostrata we 
_have presented sumod dictatored olorom in altod marid pucg 
nad vicet. 

It is to be remembered, that in Latin the same letter ap- 
pears as the characteristic of the neuter-objective singular as 
in id, illud, &c.; also in the neuter plural; thus, in the Senatus 
 Consultum de Bacchanalibus, we have quei advorsum ead fe- 
-cisent, and as me, te (anciently met, tet or med, ted) appear 
both as accusatives and ablatives, so sed, which appears as an 
ablative in its conjunctive use, is an accusative in the senatus 
consultum just mentioned, where it appears after inter. This 
brings us back again to what we said on 4, which, though a 
preposition denoting mere position, is used in an instrumental 
sense. To us it appears nearly certain, for reasons which we 
_will give directly, that the ablative-ending -¢ or -d is the second 
personal pronoun which appears under the forms dva,.dya, tha, 
-&e., and which, though it may and in fact does signify position, 
and indeed vicinity, is also used to denote the last term of a 
212 
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series proceeding from the subject, i.e. the nearest to the aul | 
ject, and hence proceeding or removal in general: for which 


reason, as we have shown above, it is used to form the super- 
lative degree of adjectives. 
The ablative relation in Greek is expressed by the genitive, 


with or without a preposition. In most Sanscrit words this — 
relation is also expressed by the genitive, or by a form very — 


nearly resembling it. We believe, notwithstanding what Bopp 
says (Abh. Ak. Berl. 1826, p. 97), that the genitive and ablative 
were originally identical. 


The only instance in Greek of a near approximation to the 


Sanscrit ablative in -¢, Latin -d, is to be sought in the adverbs 
in -ws as they are called. We find the ablative -d at the end 


of adverbs like bened, facillwmed, which are clearly the old — 


ablatives bon(?)d, facillum(?)d. In the same way ovtws, xkados, 


&e. are the old ablatives of ovros, xados, &c.; for in the Greek — 
language euphony will not allow the appearance of a 6 or 7 


at the end of a word, and ones bears the same relation to its 
Sanscrit synonym samdt that didwor does to daddti (Bopp Vergl. 
Gramm. p. 205). In the ordinary Greek dative the final s 
may have dropped off, as is the case with o#7w compared with 
ovtws. But it is better to consider, as we have done, that 
the Greek dative is a representative of the old locative case 
in 4. 


We have before seen this termination of the ablative under — 


the Latin form in the adjective %d-1os. A comparison of Adpoo- — 
izy with the Sanscrit abhraditaé “she who comes out of a cloud” — 
(from the ablative abhrdt, written abhrdd in composition, and — 


ita) shows that the first part of the word is the ablative of © 
apos, which is written appod instead of adpwd in consequence — 


of the succeeding long vowel, which would otherwise have been © 
short: comp. trys, irayos, &e. (Bopp, Vergl. Gramm. p. 216 | 


Note). 
(6) Genitive. 


The endings of the genitive singular in Sanscrit are s, sya, 


as, and ds. The latter is appropriated to feminine nouns which — 


end with a vowel; thus préti-s “love” makes prityds, which 


is perfectly analogous to zoAews, for that this was a dissyllable 
(probably pronounced zcoAyws) appears from its accentuation, 
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and its frequent use at the end of a senarius in the Attic 
dramatists. When the final vowel of the feminine stem is long, 
_ this termination, is invariably preceded by y or v, as jihvayas, 
_ vadhvds; when the final vowel is short it is optional whether 


we write a guna of the vowel and the simple s ending, or 


_ the full ending in yds. Thus, we may have from préti-s not 


only prityds, but also prités = prit-a-i-s. The termination y-us 


- corresponds precisely to the Latin j-ws in cujus for quo-i-us, &e. 


The terminations s or ds are used according as the stem ends 


with a vowel or a consonant. In the former case the termi- 


nation may still be considered as -as, for the vowels i and uw 


are always affected with ewna in the genitive: thus, pati-s 
_ “a master” makes patés (= pat-a-i-s), and siéimu-s “a son” 


makes séinés (= stin-a-u-s). In all these instances the genitive 
_ corresponds to the ablative. When, however, the ablative-ending 


is -at, the genitive ends in -sya: thus, vrikd-s makes ablative 


| wrtkat, genitive vrikasya. To this, as we have before shown, 


the Greek genitive in -oco bears the same relation that edidou 


does to édidoco, the form required by analogy: so that toto 
should be written zvécro (Sanscrit tasya), and dvKoto should be 
written Avxooio (Sanscrit vrikasya). The Homeric forms in 


_ -ao (Bopeao, Aiveiao) stands for -a-1o, and this for -a-cio 


(Bopp, Vergl. Gramm. p. 220). We observe that this genitive 


_ ending, which is peculiar to the Sanscrit declension in @, does 
not affect the final syllable of the stem with guna: it is also 


a 


_ probable that the gwna of the final syllable in the ablative of 
this declension, and the genitive and ablative of other declen- — 


gions, is occasioned by the loss of some final vowel or vowels, 


_ as in “Adpod'’-irn mentioned above. Since, therefore, there is 
_ no reason why the genitive and ablative should be different in 


the first, and identical in the other Sanscrit declensions, we 


' conclude that the genitive and ablative of the first declension 


_ are to be considered as merely by-forms of one another. This 


is almost reduced to certainty by the following fact. We have 


- mentioned above, that the old ablative is still preserved in the 
_ adverbs in -ws, and we have seen this adverbial termination in 
the Greek genitives, like zoXews corresponding to the Sanscrit 





_ prityas, &c., which, therefore, are only by-forms of prétyat, &e. 
_ Again, possessive adjectives like dyuoots, &e., are obviously 


connected with the genitives dyud(c)10, &c. (Bopp, Vergl. Gramm. 


‘= 
’ 
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p- 294, Note). But iotos, & possessive of the same kind is alte 
formed from the ablative of the pronoun 7, and itos. bears the 
same relation to icos that medius does to uecoos = péctos; from 
all which we conclude that the ablative vrikat = vrtkatya = vri- 
kasya, the genitive, and that the genitive and ablative are 
identical in Sanscrit as they are in Greek. Among other ad- 
vantages presented by this view of the case, the termination of 
the ablative admits now of an easier explanation ; ; it is in fact 
tya, just as the ending of the dative is aya. 

The genitive-ablative relation is also expressed by -Oev in 
Greek. ‘The connexion of this suffix with the Latin -tws, Sanscrit 
tas, thas, das, dhas, we have already pointed out, and it will easily 
be seen what relationship subsists between humanit-ws and the 
proper adverb hwmaned (comp. bened &c. in the columna 
rostrata), or between ovpavoO(<;) and the genitive ovpavo(c)to. 

The genitive plural does not bear any direct and immediate re- 

semblance to the ablative plural i in any of the languages with which 
we are concerned. Its sign is -dm in Sanscrit, -wy in Greek, and wm 
in Latin. In Sanscrit an euphonic 7 is generally inserted between 
the final vowel of the crude form and the termination, and this 7 is 
often represented by 7 in Latin; in Greek this 2 has disappeared 
altogether; but \vcwy may be a representative of AvKovwr, as 
peiCw is of wetCova, &e. (Bopp. Vergl. Gramm. p. 286 note). We 
are convinced that the long w and 4 of the Greek and Sanscrit ge- 
nitive plural includes either the element ya, which is so often com- 
prised in y, so that the genitive plural will be analogous to the 
comparatives in -.wy, tyans ; or else the element va, also a mark of 
the genitive singular, has been absorbed, as in the Greek feminines 

in -w, corresponding to masculines in -v-s:=Fis, and to Sclavonie 

feminines in va or o-va. In either case the plural sign s has be 
absorbed, as in vrikdn for vrikans. 


(8) Vocative. 


The vocative is either the crude form of the noun, the vowel 
being generally represented by the lightest form e, @, or the same 
as the nominative. The nominative case corresponds to the third 
person of the verb; it presumes a subject spoken of. The voca- 
tive corresponds to the second person: it presumes a subject spoken 
to. We believe that the first arose from the second; the idea of 
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a subject in its objectivity being suggested by conversation with 
another subjective reasoning being ; for this reason the sign of the 
nominative case is identical with the element of the second personal 
pronoun. In the second person of the imperative mood, where the 
person spoken is most directly and impressively addressed, we find 
sometimes the crude form of the verb as ture, at other times the 
element of the second personal pronoun more strongly expressed, as 
in «Av-&:; for the other persons of this mood a stronger form 
is invariably adopted. The vocative Avxe stands related to the 
imperative tuare just as the nominative AuvKo-s does to the 
indicative TYmrtes for TvTrTe-ct. 





CHAPTER III. oe. 


‘THE PRONOMINAL TERMINATIONS BETWEEN THE ROOT 
AND CASE-ENDING. oe 


Tue root. of a noun or verb, which properly speaking never 
exceeds a single syllable, may, as we have said before, be con- 
sidered as the independent variable ; the noun or verb is a function 
of this variable, and contains, besides the root, in the former in- 
stanee, a set of case-endings, in the latter a set of person- 
endings, both of pronominal origin. But between these case and 
person-endings we find, frequently in the verb, and generally in the 
noun, a derivation-suffix. Having discussed the case-endings of 
the noun, we proceed to the consideration of these derivation- 
suffixes, which determine the class the noun belongs to, and 
declare the particular modification of meaning with which it is 
used. Of the prefixes, which express the relation in space that the 
noun is supposed to bear to the other words in the sentence, 
we have spoken under the head of the prepositions. We do 
not intend here to mention those compound words which con- 
tain two or more distinct verbal or nominal roots. We shall 
confine ourselves to those suffixes which are of pronominal origin, 
and which may therefore be considered as the constants of the 
function ; compound words are, as it were, functions of two or 
more variables. 

In these pronominal suffixes we observe all the peculiarities 
which we have noted in the pronominal elements separately con- 
sidered ; there is not one monosyllabic or primary pronoun which 
does not appear as a termination, and scarcely one combination 
of monosyllabic pronominal elements which is employed inde- 
pendently but is applied to this purpose. But though we can 
most clearly trace the pronominal elements in these formations, 
it is scarcely possible to assign them a definite meaning on all 
occasions, any more than we can translate literally all the long 
compound pronouns. That they had a distinct signification at 
one time cannot be doubted, and it is at least useful, for the 
purpose of classification, to arrange the terminations according 
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0 the significant pronouns to which they externally correspond, 
even though we are not able to assign. to them, in their use 
as suffixes, a meaning perfectly and perceivably identical with 
that which they bear when used independently. 

_ The three primary monosyllabic pronouns are, as we have 
‘seen, (1) pa (ma); (2) ka, Fa; and (3) ¢a: the first expresses 
the idea of “here”; the other two are modifications of the idea 
of “there,” distinguished according to the relative nearness or 
farness of the object. These primary words are, we have seen, 
compounded with each other, and otherwise modified, in a great 
variety of ways. The second admits of the greatest number of 
“modifications ; its original and proper element Fa or ka becomes 
ihe sva, va, sa, hva, ha, ka, pa, ga, and ya; and, when it 
is represented by the compound ¢a-va, it becomes dva, da, tva, 
tu, &e. The third is changed only into na. Hither of these 
stems may be strengthened or rendered more emphatic by the 
addition of the affix -ra. It seems highly probable that the 
pronominal elements va (to be distinguished from va, a modifi- 
_ cation of the second pronoun,) and ma are variations of the first 
_and third original elements. The Sanscrit vowels and diphthongs 
a, @; %, 7%; é; which are all used as pronouns in composition, 
are only initials. 

_ (1) Compounds with the first pronominal element only. 

¥ The termination -wo-s masculine, -uy feminine, is generally 
found with a class of nouns which represent the action of the 
verb, and may be expressed by the infinitive active used as a noun: 
thus ceto-uo-s, “the shaking”,=To ceiew, rot-nos, “the falling”, 
| =7T0 wimtew (root wer-) ; or the thing in which the action of the 
-yerb is exemplified; as dj-uos, dy-nos, “that which binds” i.e 
either an inclosed field or village (like the English “toune” from 
“twine”, which signifies both a field and a town), or the fat 
in which the thighs were wrapt up for sacrifice; épeT-uos, ré-mus, 
“that which rows”, &c. We observe the same meaning in pyy-uy 
- “a recollecting”, émiory-uy “an understanding”, &c. Nor can 
we agree with Buttmann (Ausfiihrl Spri. § cxrx. 22) in thinking 
that the ending -un 18 ever equivalent to -uar. The termina- 
tion in -os is generally preceded by oc, as in Oes-nos, from TiOnut, 
” dec-uos, deo-py, from déw (compare however dy-pds), or by its 
_ representative @, as in apiO-n0s, apO-p0s, pvO-nos (compare how- 
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ever pi-pos). A « is occasionally aspirated, as in toy-mos, fre 


TrEKW, iwyuos, from iwxw, or even inserted instead of o or 0 
° > A 
as in avypos, from ave. 


(2) Compounds with the second pronominal element only. 


The terminations in -ovs, -rvs, both feminine, agree in meaning 
with those in -uds: thus mpax-ols, “a doing”, uiuy-cis, “an imi- 
tating”, pa-ors, “a showing”, &c. édy-Tus, “an eating”, éay-rs, 
“a showing compassion”, opyyo-tus, “a dancing”, apak-rus, “a 
doing”, &c. These two are related as vv and ov: between them 
stood the old form in -r1s, as @a-ris, “a speaking”, wy-ris, “a 
thinking”, avo-ris, “an enquiring”, &c. Compare the Latin pes- 
tis, ‘a destroying” (root per-), ves-tis, “a covering”, &c; po-tus, 
“‘a drinking”, spiri-tus, “a breathing”, and compare por-tus with 
mop0-uos. To this class belong the Latin supines in -twm 
and -tu, and the Greek verbals in -reos, -ros. By the side 
of the words in -Tus, expressing an action, we have a set of 
masculine nouns in -rys denoting the corresponding agents: 
thus with éay-Tvs, opyno-tus we have ézn-rys, opxXno-TNS, 
&e. We shall show directly that these endings are connected 
in origin as well as signification with the verbals of which we 
are speaking. 

The termination -cos = oqos implying a collection, is a repre- 
sentative of the full form of the root Fa. We have spoken 
above of its use in forming pronominal adjectives like 6-cos, 
i-cos, &c. It also appears in substantives, as in Oia-cos, “a collec- 





tion of sacred persons,” Qup-cos, ‘“‘a, collection of leaves,” up- 


cos, “a gathering of fire.” 


Of the modifications of the second pronominal element the ) 


form -xo-s is very common as an adjective ending. The termina- 
tions -a-K-s, -¢-K-9-) -a-K-S, -?-K-s, -U-x-s, and the Latin -i-c-s are 
only modifications of this ending, as the adverb-ending -x-s is of -xis, 


kalaca (“a water jar”); aaa with the Sanscrit ékacgas, and the — 


comp. adwant with the Sanscrit lépaka, xadv—é with the Sanscrit 


forms tetpaxis, &c. From these we must distinguish those words 
in which the guttural belongs to the root and the -s constitutes 
the ending, as in émiié (root piry-), odak (root dax-). This termi- 


nation «o-s expresses a quality in answer to the question ‘ what ?” 


—as in wointi-xos, “like a poet,” avdpi-xos, “like a man,” &c.t 


just so bala-ka = puer qualis? in Sanscrit (Pott Etym. Forsch. | 
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answering to the Sanscrit yd-s: in fact there is hardly a root 
or termination to which it may not be jomed with a qualitative 
‘meaning. Under the form -ias, -iov, it is of extensive use in 
‘the construction of qualitative nouns veavias, xovpias, &c., and 
‘of proper names expressing a quality, as KaAdlas, Ao€ias, 
“Inzias, Nixias, &c. We recognize this sufix also in the nu- 
merous class of abstract nouns ending in -y, and in those, de- 
noting agents, in -ys: thus, apyy, Tpimpapyys, stand for apyya, 
Tpnpapxyas, just as tpinpapyew represents tpinpapyyau. It is 
not, however, subjoined to the ending -x0-s, to which it appears to 
be perfectly equivalent (compare avdperos with avdpixos), nor can 
we persuade ourselves that it is ever appended to the simple ele- 
‘ment of the second person, though some scholars have suggested 
that terminations like -o.os in Greek and -sya in Sanscrit are com- 
pounds of sa and ya. We believe that the terminations -o1s, -cia, 
_are perfectly equivalent in form as they certainly are in meaning, 
and differ only from the form in -ia by being more complete. A 
third class of qualitative endings is connected with the modi- 
fication -va. These appear in a very mutilated form and there- 
‘fore the real termination is not discernible at first sight, at least 
in the uncompounded state; with the addition of the third 
pronominal element this suffix becomes more obvious in Greek: 
without that addition it is not used in Sanscrit. In Greek we 
have ypage-v-s = ypagr-xo-s, imqme-v-s = wrm-Ko-s, &e. The 
word Bact-dev-s does not belong to this class. It is compounded 
of Aacs (AcFos, Aevs), and a root Baci-, of which we can only 
say that it seems to be the same as that Paros, Ba, a vocative 
(see Valcken. Adoniaz. p. 383): compare O%-deus, ‘Arynoi-daos, 
&e., and see Pott Ktym. Forsch. II. p. 278. The feminine 
‘corresponding to this masculine ending is -w; thus [lpwre-v-s, 
Tlpw-to ; NyvAe-vs, Nyd-w; Oeuiore-vs, Oeutcr-w, &c. The words 
ev-eor-w (Sanscrit sw-asti), kaxect-w, ae-ect-w and éor-w 
belong to this class. We shall point out the connexion between 
the masculine and feminine of this suffix when we come to the 
compound terminations. The nouns in -zos seem to contain the 
_ second pronominal element in its Attic form (zov, wofev, &c.): as 
ig aor po-7F 0S (see Eustath. 308, 2), xXecpo-mos, Xapo-ros, and per- 
haps aorépo-os (Schol. Eurip, 373), and xapoo-ros. The solitary 
form éy6o-do-7ros contains this ending, subjoined to the element So-, 


& 
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of which hereafter. It is possible that this ending may also lurk in 
the Homeric NTE-PO-TE-U-S, TE-PO-TE-V-T IS, the root of i 
seems to be contained in aza-r7. . d 


(3) Compounds with the third pronominal element only. 


It might be supposed that the termination -rTy-s gen. -rTov, 
which signifies a male agent, as xpi-rns “a judge,” &c., consists of 
the third element only. There is reason, however, to believe that 
the nominative case at least includes the element ya: we have 
spoken of this before and shall return to it when we come to 
speak of the nouns in -dy-s, &e. Words formed with the 
ending -rys are sometimes passive; thus -yeve-77s means both 
“father,” which is the more common meaning, and *“‘ son” (Soph. 
Gd. Tyr. 470. Eurip. Ion. 916). We have also ari-rns “ dis- 
honoured” (Eschyl. Agam. 72, Eumen. 246), aetyevé-rat Qeot 
in Homer = aicy éovtes, and Pindar calls Bacchus xocode-rav 
Ocov (fr. 45, 9). But this meaning is more generally found with 
words in -ros, which termination appears not only im a large 
class of words with a passive signification; but also in the ordi- 
nals and superlatives. In the two latter cases it is probable 
that the termination is connected with -@ev the mark of the 
genitive case, and, therefore, with the second pronominal element, 
and the verbals in reos, tus, tis, &e. Although the termination 
of the passive participle in Latin and Sanscrit is identical with 
that of the supine, as it is called, in Latin, and the Sanscrit 
infinitive, and though itis clear that these supines and infinitives 
are of the same origin with the verbals above mentioned, it may 
be doubted whether we ought not to regard the termination of 
the passive participle as resulting from the third pronominal 
element only, and therefore as different from that of these verbals. 
It should be mentioned that these forms differ by a guna of the 
root in Sanserit, a difference which may indicate that the endings | 
are not identical. Another reason for inferring a difference be- 
tween these endings and the verbals formed from the second 
stem is, that the former perfectly coincide in meaning with the 
words formed with the suffix -vos which certainly has no con-— 
nexion with the second element, and contains only the third in - 
its strongest form. Thus both -ros and vos are used to form 
passive participles, compare ple-nus and re-ple-tus, bha-nu-s 
and bhd-tu-s (both signifying the Sun in Sanscrit), the pronouns 
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éna and é-ta in the same language, and cepu-vos, oen-Tos, in 
Greek. The words dei-vos, aTury-vos, robet-vos, édew-vos, &e. 
are all passive participles. It will be remembered too that 
ia t are inserted in the present tenses of verbs in precisely the 
same manner, thus tuz-r-eiv and téu-v-ew in Greek, si-n-ere and 
fiec-t-ere in Latin (Pott Etym. Forsch. Il. p. 467). The quali- 
tative nouns in -ry7-s (Ty-s) -TyTos, Latin tat-s (ta-s) -tatis, 
‘appear to be formed either from ablative cases of the third pro- 
nominal root, or by combination of the ending T= TYA with 
that of the third element. The termination -yy is found with 
asimilar meaning in 730-vy, aryyxo-vn : more clearly developed when 
compounded with the first and second elements as in Xap-Mo-v, 
-btkau0-ov-v7), and the adjectives Kpiba-e- Vos, Tupa-[AL-vos, yn8o- 
‘gv-v08, kyoo-au-vos. The words K- pou-v0s, K-p1y- vy, from éx-péw, 
‘deserve particular notice on account of the apheresis of the 
preposition. The word £¢-vos appears to be of similar formation, 
compare the Italian straniero from ewtraneus, and the Greek 
€x-Oos, éx-0-pos, &e. Hesychius says ¢yOo1, ekw. 





(4) Terminations pompounged of the first and other Pig 
nominal elements. 
_ Of these the common are the compounds of the first and 
third pronouns. We have participles in -pevos (Latin -men, 
mus, Sanscrit ~mina-s), and nouns in -var. These nouns and 
‘participles are equivalent in meaning; the latter is only a longer 
er, with a substitution of the termination -vo-s for the ele- 
| | T Pary-ba-T iets : 
| pent -r. Thus on i mie HAR cha equally signify a thing done. 
The Latin and Sanscrit sometimes repeat the third pronominal 
y element, as in ar-me-n-tum, mo-me-n-t-um, &c., in the former 
_ language, cri-ma-n-t-as, &c., in the latter. The Greek compound 
suffix often assumes the form of -uw-v, a8 in Xel-uw-v, YVCO-[OY, 
mAn-pnwv, &e., to which ser-mén, pul-mén, &e., correspond in 
| Latin : it sometimes appears as -po-vy, as in yap-uo-vy, mew- 
q po-vn, prey po-vi wAyo-Ko-vn, my-uo-vy (comp. wy-pa-T.), and — 
| ‘ap-po-v-ia (ap-uo-v1-Ko-s). 



















(5) Terminations compounded with the second and other 

| pronominal elements. 

| Under the form ya or -va or -ha the second pronoun forms 
with the third the termination -ya-¢, va-t, or va-n-t, in Sanscrit, 
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For or hor- in Greek. Like the shorter form in -v-s, this endl 
generally confers a qualitative meaning: thus, sinha-vat, “lion- 
like”, bhaga-va-n-t, “prosperous”, bha-va-n-t, “a Lord” (from 
bha, “ splendour”), dws, mwrods, for daFor-s, watpws for warpi- 
For-s (here the Sanscrit pitrz-vyas presents a longer form of the 
second pronoun), and the participles in -ws=For-s (compare the 
neuter and oblique cases). To the Greek compound terminations 
in -ws=For-s we have a feminine in -via, in which the v, or 
labial part of the digamma, is still seen. To the shorter but 
analogous termination in -vJ-s we have a feminine in -w. Here 
the case is reversed, the masculine having kept, while the feminine 
has lost, its characteristic breathing. We are disposed to infer 
from the feminine ending -via, and from the appearances to 
which we have before called the reader’s attention, that the ter-— 
mination -v-s was originally written -vis or -Fis, and that the 
termination -w is a contraction of Fa, as in the genitive plural. 

We have endeavoured to show before that the vowels 7, w, never 
appear but as the representatives of some lost or vocalized con-_ 
sonants, and we think that whenever they are found in a Greek 
termination, we may conclude that the element of the second 
pronoun is comprised in it. The Sanscrit feminine corresponding” 
to the Greek in -via, is -wshé. It is singular that the feminine 
noun "Hos corresponds to the Sanserit wsh-as, and the form 
eotw to dsti-kya. It is also curious that in the Sclavonic lan- 
guages o-va corresponds to the Greek ending in -w, as Janova 
=Joannis uxor (Pott, Etymol. Forsch. II. p. 486). With the 
third pronominal root under the form -yy the second makes a 
class of abstract nouns in -ov-vy, as awdpo-cv-vy, ducaso-ov-vy, 
kadXo-cuvn, &¢., which are nearly equivalent in meaning to 
those in -vy and po-vy. We have no hesitation in classifying 
the termination t-vos with ov-vy, to which it bears the samé 
relation that -1-nos does to -ot-nos, -tos to -ctos, -1a to -ous, 
and the genitive in -o to that in -ow. The adjectives m 
t-vos express the material out of which any thing is made, 
or rather they imply a mixed relation, of quality and origin, 
to the object denoted by the substantive from which they are 
derived. Thus, EvA-1-vos means “ of wood”, “ wooden”, EAE-I-VOS, 
“pitiable”, &c., and adnO-i-vos signifies “ genuine”, i. e. “made 
up of that which is true”. This last adjective is particularly 
applied to express that which is all that it pretends to be, 
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einatanco, pure gold as opposed to adulterated metal. Com- 
) e the adnOuwov oTparevua of Xenophon (Anab. I. 95 § 17) 
Sith the xaQapos otparos or to KaBapov Tov orparov of 
Herodotus (I. 211, IV. 135) and Thucydides (V. 8), where the 
reader will eianber that the better class of citizens are con- 
_trasted to those of lower origin as good coin is to bad (see 
_ Aristoph. Acharn. 517; Ran, 719 foll.). This force of adnOuwos 
_ seems to have escaped the notice of all the commentators on 
ep eeritus (XIII. 14, 15): 


ws auT@ Kara. Oupov O Tats weTovauévos etn, 
aur Ba BXtor és Graber avop arrofsain, 


. "where €\xwy does not refer to oxen drawing the plough, as the 
| editors suppose, but bears its common sense of “ weighing”, 
_ “being heavy”, “‘ drawing down the scale”. So that the passage 
means that Hercules brought up Hylas with a view to expell 
all dross and adulteration from him, in order that he might, 
by “weighing well” like pure gold, turn out a genuine man: 
_ just as Plato, speaking of the military caste in his state (Resp. 
_ IV. p. 428 2), says, morepov ouv év TH ToNEet otet nyiv Yadkéas 
_ a@detous evéeoesOar 7 Tos adnOwwovs vdaxas TovTous ; because, 
_ according to his fiction, the artizans were made of copper or 
steel, but the guardian soldiers of pure silver (III. p. 415 4). 
_ The adjectives in -i-uos or ot-uos express a quality by virtue 
of the first part of their termination, and also an action like 
the nouns in -uos. It is difficult to believe that the large 
_ class of words in -irys, -taTns, -aTns, -nTys, -wrns, ought to be 
_ classed among those terminating with the affix -rys only: for, 
_ if so, how are we to account for the penultimate syllable? It 
_ may seem strange that the Greeks should have written wodmrns, 
or roXitys, but dyuorns, puderys, but it cannot be denied that 
4 the former contains something in addition to the termination of 
the two latter. We must endeavour to ascertain what this ad- 
dition is. The termination -irys, which is probably always an 
abbreviation of -carys or -irys, is appended to substantives of 
_all declensions; thus, ywpirns from ywpa, omdirns from oma, 
' moXitns from ods. With the exception of yzepwrns from 
‘nmepos, the termination -wrys is appended to those nouns only 
which end in -1a and -ea. Now these nouns are combinations 
with the second pronominal element under the form ya: thus, 
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"Irad-d-s, Irad-ia, "Irad-ww77ys. In this ease, therefore, we con- 
ceive the termination is compounded of the second and third 
pronominal elements. May not the others be so likewise? In 
the Latin terminations as (for ats) genitive -atis, the third pro- 
nominal element does not appear in so full a form as it does in 
Greek, but the length of the penultima points to a combination 


of the two elements as in the Greek. The whole question will - 


be set in a clearer light, if we consider in general what is the 
origin of the ethnic names. Now, either the name of the country 
is derived from that of the people or vice versd. When the 
former is the case, the name of the country generally ends in -ta 
or -t-xyj, which are relative endings affixed to the gentile name: 
thus, ‘Itados makes “ItaXia, Aaxwv makes Aaxwvixy. But there 
were two classes of inhabitants in countries of which the Greeks 
were wont to speak and write; the native inhabitants, and the 


Greek settlers. Thus, if "ItaXia is the country of the “ItaXoz,. 


a person living and acting there would be ‘Iradc(%)rns, which 


is therefore a secondary formation, or includes both pronominal — 


endings. The Romans, in like manner, would call Hispan-ia 
the land of the Hispan-i, but a Roman living there would be 
called Hispaniensis (see Ruhnken ad Sueton. Cesar. ) 37). If 
all the Greek nouns of which we are speaking are secondary func- 
tions, we can now understand why we have zoAintns, moXiTys, 
but vurérys, and dnuorns. The two latter are derived from 
the substantives dud, Onuos, which are themselves formed from 
the verbal roots qv-, oFe, by the suffixes -Ay, -uos; the intro- 


duction of the syllable ya, 1a, would therefore be quite superfluous. — 
But wod-is from the root aod- (oAus, &e.) is equivalent to 
moXla, just as the suffixes -o1e and -ova are identical; the form — 


modintys, mwoXrtTns, is therefore necessary for the second deri-_ 


vative. For NTEYPOTNS, omAiTns, we must suppose intermediate — 
forms NTELPLOS, OaAtos 5 the latter is presumed in the secondary — 
derivative, and may be inferred from the words évorAwos, Tavo- 


Ata. In like manner for the patronymics -iw-v, w-vy, l-vn, 
we must presume intermediate proper names in -ias, ta. It is” 
important to remark that the nouns in ‘as have occasionally — 


by-forms in -irys, thus, we have both veBp-ias and veBpirns, 


the latter having a compound, the former only a simple ending. — 
Pott’s supposition (Etymol. Forsch. II. p. 559), that -ta-rns 


i 
| 
| 
; 
| 
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‘contains the Sanscrit root i or yd “to go”, is not worthy of 
any attention. 


) (6) Terminations compounded of the third and other pro- 
‘nominal elements, and reduplications of the third pronominal- 
ending. 

One of the most frequent of these combinations is that of 
the elements ¢a and ra. We have seen this combination in the 
numerals. As a termination it appears under the forms -re-po-s 
Ras, Typ-s, -Top-s. In import these forms differ little from 
the simpler ending -rys. According to Buttmann (Ausfihrl. 
Spr. § 119 ».) the latter is more general and is used as a kind 
of participle; thus, while oixyropes means—the inhabitants of a 
country, —we have in Plato, Phedo, p. 111 °, Kat oy kal Gea 
by Te Kal lepa auTots elvat, év ois TW OVTL OlKNTAaS clvae 
Qeovs, “in which the gods really dwell. ” In some cases the 
difference seems to have been merely that the Attics preferred 
the stronger form in -ryp: thus, they wrote yrwornp for yvw- 
OTIS, doTnp for dorys, &e. (Pierson ad Marid. v. yvworipas). 
Nouns in -ryp may even be used with a passive signification, 
like some of those in -rys: thus, we have evouvrnp wémAos in 
Sophocles (T'rachin. 671). The termination -r7p does not differ 
_at all in value from -rwp. Words compounded with the latter 
-are invariably paroxytones, with the former oxytones, a fact 
which we might thus express; the nouns expressing agency, 
which, either from being compounds, or from requiring emphasis 
- their root syllable, draw back the accent, change the termi- 
“nation -THp into -rwp. Thus, zraryp makes azatwp, because 
the accent is thrown back towards the negative a, and we find 
pnTwp not puTnp, because the emphasis lies upon the verb- 
“syllable. Just in the same way we have d@pev and cwdpov 
from pry. Sometimes this compound termination appears under 
the forms -7-p0-s, -rpa, and -rTpo-v, a8 in iatpos, madaloTpa, 
‘kéevtpoy, which must be supposed to differ from -rnp, as the 
more common -tfa-ra does from -tva-ra found in qua-tvor (above 
'p- 193), and as -ryg does from -ros. In Sanscrit we have both 
tri and tar, in Latin tor, -térus, the latter generally as a 
future participle; also in the feminine as a noun expressing 
the office or function of a person designated by the ending -for; 
thus, pre-tor, pre-tura, &c. The forms -roo-s, -rpa, some- 
22 
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parison of u-ber with ov-fap, and ru-brum with épv-Opov, makes 
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times appear as Opo-v, -Opa, as in ode-Opos, opi O pe (abt 
connected with @vpa as Horne Tooke supposes, Diversions of 
Purley, Il. p. 316), wA€-Opov, &c. Giese suggests (ol. Dialect. 
p. 108), that this aspiration of the + is caused by the p. This, 
however, is not to be considered as inevitable, otherwise we 
should have no terminations in -rpo-s. A similar change has 
taken place in Opiov compared with tpers, and in “three” com- 
pared with drei. The feminine of these terminations in Greek 
IS -TeTpa, -Tpia, -T PIO; -T Plo, and -rpawa, in Sanserit ¢r?, and 
in Latin tric. These forms we have before explained. By the 
addition of the second pronominal element, we obtain the further 
forms -ryptoy in Greek, and -toriws in Latin, both for sub- 
stantives and for adjectives; thus, dpacrnptos, ToTNptov, sena- 
torius, victoria. By a similar addition the Sanserit verbal-ending 
tav-ya is formed from the second pronoun ¢a-va. The neuter 
forms in -rypiov denote the place where the work of the agent 
who is designated by -rys, “TP is carried on. When we wish» 
to speak of a similar place in reference to an agent defined. by 
the ending v-s = Fis, it is only necessary to give the word an 
adjective form, and put it in the neuter gender. Thus, from 
Tpoe-v-s = tpope-Fis, we have tpoderov (compare -ots, “TOs, 
&e.). The comparatives in -wy from adjectives in -vs are other | 
instances of this formation. Of the terminations -r)dos, -7Ay, 
-9ros, -OAn, which Pott (Etymol. Forsch. I. p. 555) considers — 
as identical with -rpos, -Tpa, -Opos, -Opa, we will speak by. ang 
by. The Latin language has terminations -ber, -bra, -brum, -cer, — 
-cris, -crum, corresponding to the Greek suffixes which we have 
been considering: cre-ber, verte-bra, mem-brum ; pul-cer, volucris, 
sepul-crum. The latter seem to be another form of the ending 
-culus, composed of the second element and -lus (dos). A com- 












it possible that some connexion may subsist between these endings 
similar to that which we find between fera and @yp. Bohlen 
(das alte Indien, II. 445) oe ae the ending -brum connected 
with the Sanscrit bhri “to carry”, so that candela-brum would” 
signify “the light-bearer”. Why not with the Latin root fer? 
With the element na, a fp odifications as we have seen, of itsel 
the third pronoun is combined in both ways; sometimes the 
former precedes, as in the participial ending -n¢t; this combi- 
nation alone is found in Greek. In Sanscrit: we have also -tana” 
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4 Pind -tna, 28 hya-tanas = hesternus, and né-tnas = novus. The 
j Greek termination -vr, whether it appears in nouns or participles, 
_ is always very much shortened and disguised: as rurrvwv for 
TurtTovts, otras for otavts, xapieis for XAplEevTs, &e. In the 
_ Latin participles it is more fully exhibited in the nominative 
_ case, as amans, monens, for amants, monents, and. most com- 
pletely in qguantus, where the Greek has was for cavrs (see 
— Pott, Etymol. Forsch. II. p. 303). So also the proper names 
of places in the South of Italy and Sicily, which, in Greek, end 
iM -ovt-s, or -avt-s (-ous, -as), generally appear in Latin under 
the form -entwm, thus, Acragas, Taras, Pyxus, Maloeis, Cru- 
_ moeis, become Agrigentum, Tarentum, Buxentum, Maleventum, 
_ Grumenitum. The transition step appears in the assertion that 
_ the Afolians formed these names as masculines in -evTos (see 
_ Niebuhr, Hist. of Rome, I. note 148). In Sanscrit and Latin 
_the combination -né- is appended to other pronominal stems, as 

in the compound suffixes -mdnt, -vant; -méntum, -le-ntus. The 
termination -n¢ expresses the general state or being of any 
thing without any limiting accessary notion, hence its applica- 
bility to the formation of participles, and other perfectly general 
words. In Sanscrit, but not in Greek, wé have a combination 
of the third and first elements, as in punya-ta-mas “ purest”. 
The superlative-ending -ra-ros is a direct repetition of the third 
F element. 


a a. ee 


(7) It is more difficult to determine with which of the prono- 
‘minal endings the termination -d- is to be classed. At first sight 
‘it may seem to stand either for the second or for the third 
element. The simplest form in which it appears is as the last 
letter of feminine crude-forms, as in @urydd-s (purya-s), “ENXad-s 
(EdXas), Ajorpio-s (Anorps), &e. Here it is, according to 
Bopp (Vergi. Gramm. p. 139), merely a secondary, unorganic 
addition intended as a vehicle for the case-endings, but we 
_ believe that in all these cases it is as distinct and. significant 
_@ pronominal suffix as any other: for instance, why is. Norya-d-s 
‘not a derivative, if Xex-ros is? In the first and most general 
_ of patronymics, ates this ending appears in the shortest form, 
and also in the patronymic O€o-ryvi-6-s (comp. Oov-xudi-dys). The 
root of rai-d-s is that pronunciation of the first tenuis which in 
all the languages of the Indo-Germanic family is one of the first 
} 22—2 
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sounds uttered by an infant, to express at once one of the first 
persons whom he sees—his father,—and one of his first wants — 
—food; a similar combination of the mother and the breast is — 
found in the cognate sound ma, which is merely a modified ut- 

terance of pa; or perhaps ma is the first sound, and pa the 

second, uttered by an infant. Comp. wazzas, pappa, “ papa”, 

“pap”, papulla, with uduua, mamma, “mama”, puCew, “mouth”, 

pacos, &e. Combined with the termination expressing an agent — 
we have wa-ryp, wa-rnp in Greek and similar words in all the 

cognate languages; from the former root with a more general — 
ending we have ma-oi=emurtyTolt cutyyevers, then wa-dos, &e. 

in Greek; pue-r, pu-sus, pullus, pusillus, disci-pulus, disci-— 
p-lina, &e. in Latin, and so on. The termination d- appears in a 
longer form in the verbal substantives, like Ba-dos, yAt-on, &e., and — 
in the common patronymics, as K povi-ons, Oovuxvol-dys (the name 
Ocoxvons occurs in Herod. VIII. 65), &c. In the Holic dialect — 
this suffix appears as -d.os, or is combined with the second pro- 
nominal ending, which precedes the -dys in ‘Aryiadns from “Ayis, 
Baryudons from Bakyis, &e. (Bekkeri Aneed. P. 634. 6 Trav Ato- 
Aéwv Toros TUmos “Yppacios’ “Yppa yap wats o Ilirraxos). As 
some of the female patronymics are formed in the same way 
as the feminine nouns mentioned above—thus from Bopéas we 
have masc. patr. Boped-dys, femin. patr. Bopeas (Bopeddos), Soph. 
Antig. 985, from Tavrados we have masce. patr. Tavradions, femin. 
patr. Tavradis=Tavrardis (Tavradicos), &c.—we cannot consider © 
the 6 in the feminine nouns mentioned above as an unorganic ful- 
crum, and must regard it as the elemental letter of the termination 
da. In these patronymics the feminine form is shorter than the 
masculine ; in those in -.wv=tov-s the converse is observable, the 
feminine being -.wvy, and -ivy. The terminations of these patro-_ , 
nymics are to be considered as compounds of the second and 
third pronominal elements ya and n@. The patronymic ending 
da seems to be the same element as that contained in -@e-v, 
Latin -tws, Sanscrit -thas, -dhas, signifying removal from a place, 
and used as a sign of the genitive case and to form superla-— 
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tives. The patronymics in -iwy =cov-; must be compared with 


the perfectly identical comparative-endings (in Greek -iwy=tov-s,_ 
in Sanscrit zyas, iyans, in Latin -ior). The superlatives pre- 
sume one taken of many, the comparative supposes a relation 
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g ices two only, but. still they are both relative-words. If we 
_ suppose a person considered as lower or nearer to us than 
his father, of course it would be right to speak of him in the 
_ comparative degree ; when we speak of him as the present term, 
_ the nearest to us, the lowest of a series of ancestors, the su-. 
_ perlative would of course be the proper degree (see above, p. 205). 
This distinction is generally, though not always, observed in 
Greek. The termination -iwy would sometimes express the son, 
_ -dns, or -iddns, the grandson; thus from "Arpevs we have ‘At- 
 peiwv, ‘Arpeions (Agamemnon or Menelaus, the grandsons of 
_ Atreus), thus also we have the forms ’lazet-tov-i-Oys from ’la- 
_ weros, Tada-tov-i-dns from “Tadaos, ‘Axprotwv-ta-dns from ‘Acpi- 
 otos, &e. It is for this reason that in the names of tribes, 
supposed to be the present representatives of remote ancestors, 
__ we always have -dys or -da:, never -coves; for example, the Athe- 
4 nian tribes are called ‘Apryaons, Bovradat, Evrarpica, &e., and 
j we have clans or castes called ‘Ounpida, ‘AcxAnmada, &e. 
j The termination -devs, whence ‘Apryadyjs, expresses also general 
{ derivation without reference to any proper name, as in the words 
 woevs, Sing. NeovTidAs, ynvidys, plur. The Beeotian patronymies 
in -wydas seem to be derived from participial names, as Xaupwvdas 
i- from XaipovT, Xapwrdas from \aApovT, eee from xpéorT, 
» "Brrauewovoas from érapvvovt. With regard to the last word 
_ it is remarkable that the participle which forms the basis of the 
_ proper name (apvvwv, auetvwv) is itself used as a comparative. 
_ This may be taken as a confirmation of our view of the con- 
 nexion between the comparatives and patronymics in -1wv=vor-s. 
_ These are compound suffixes, the first part having a relative, the 
_ second a definite or distinctive. meaning. In such comparative 
_ words as wéeaccos=éctos, dAos=aAw0s, the first part only is used, 
_ im the participle, the latter or distinctive, locative part is doubled. 
_ When auetvovr came to be used as a comparative, since the 
' participal meaning did not allow the introduction of the relative 
_ suffix ya, the final + only was dropt to make it analogous, in 
_ ending at least, to the other comparatives. When o ézauewwv 
“the assister”, originally an epithet, was adopted as a proper 
_ mame, and consequently became capable of forming a patronymic, 
_ the patronymic ending was necessarily not the comparative one 
~ in -wwv, which would have been opposed to the Greek laws of 
euphony, but the superlative in -das, which is added to all these 
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Theban names derived from participles without the insertion df 
a relative element on account of the resemblance of that par- | 
ticipial form to the comparative or relative words in -iwy. 
We have a long list of adverbs terminating in -dyv, which, 
as Grimm rightly observes (III. p. 239), are to be classed with — 
the Latin in -im, -tim, and the German in -ingen, -lingen; — 
thus he compares Badny, gradatim ; Brndynv, wurflingen; ovd- — 
AnBonv, conjunctim ; ypaBdonv, rixilingen ; apraryony, raptim ; 
xpuBdnv, clam; spouadnv, lauflingen; gvuyadnv, junctim; &e. 
These adverbs sometimes appear under the shorter forms -Sa; 9 
-dov, -o1s, sometimes under the longer forms -vda, -vonv, and 
-vOa, the last however in two instances only, pivvyOa and — 
odiywOa. We occasionally find nearly all these termmations — 
appended to the same root, as xpuoa, kpunoov, kpupaes, | 
kpuBonv, kpupavoov. Buttmann (Lewil. I. p. 16) regards these — 
as accusatives feminine, used as adverbs like axyv, ampiarny; — 
but although the old locative case, which he calls an accusative, — 
may be used as an adverb or preposition, and though, as we 
have seen, nouns are formed by the suffix -dy, -dos, yet the — 
absence of any nominative in all the adverbs in question, and ~ 
the way in which the suffix is attached to the root, forbid us — 
to consider them in that light. We have seen that the suffix — 
-de implies motion to a place, as in o%kov-de, Ovdvpmov-de, and — 
that it is connected in meaning and origin with the patronymic ~ 
termination -dys, -o-s, and the suffix -Qev, Sanscrit -dhas, Latin — 
-tus, the difference between ozxo-Qev and oicov-de, for instance, — 
being that although -cde and Qev are originally identical, and 
both signify motion from a place (hin), yet, by the accusative Vp 
introduced into the latter word, the idea of going is changed 
into that of coming (her). It will be remembered that there — 
is no absolute distinction of hin and her in the Greek verbs ; 
of motion, and that épyoua: signifies “I go” as well as “I come”. 
A careful examination of all the adverbs now under consideration — 
would convince us that the meaning which they convey, whether — 
they are more immediately connected with nouns or with verbs, 
is simply that which would be produced by the suffix -Oev, or 
the patronymic suffix -dys, -d-s, that, namely, of proceeding from, ~ 
beimg deduced from, caused by, in the manner of, &c. Thus, 
to take those formed from nouns, «Aayyy-ddv is equivalent to 
krayynbev, Kavaynda to xavaynbevr, &c. ‘To discuss those 
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“meaning of a noun formed from a verb root by the suffix -dye, 
_-d-s. Thus, from the root Ba- “to go”, we have Ba-dos 
“a going”, also GBa-di-ors, &e., and éu-Ba(d)s “a shoe”: from 
_ puy- “to fly” we have guyz, “ flight” or “flying”, but @urya(d)s 
a flier”, so that these words express that which comes out of 
the action of the verb, i.e. the manner of it. Just such a 
meaning we have in the adverbs (a-dnv, éu-(3a-dor, pury-da. 
| The forms -dor, 0a; -Onv, differ only as turropeOov, Turroucba, 
_ TumrrTeTov, TurTEeTyv, in the verbs, which we shall hereafter 
_ show were originally identical. The forms in -vda, -vdyv, are 
analogous to the terminations in -yv. The two in -v6a must 
be compared with évOa, évev. 

It is well known that these adverbs are not formed from 

_ verbs which take a o in their derivatives, with the exception 
— BvGnv, BuGor, from Bia, Bv-cdw (Buttmann, Ausfiihrl. Sprl. 
_ § 119, 83). From verbs of this kind we have generally adverbs 
; In -o7Tt, a8 ovopa-oTi from ovoua-~w. This form is most parti- 
_ cularly common in connexion with verbs in --(w (i-odw), as 
4 edAnv-i-Cw, EAANY-I-o Ti, dvopatroo-i-Cw, avoparoo-t-oTi, &e. In 
some of these adverbs « is substituted for os, on the same 
_ euphonical ground which has produced such forms as Bacra- 
 «-rys from Bacra-Gw, though from xri-Gw we have KTEOTHS 
and ¢dy-tus by the side of édéarys, though we have opynotus, 
 OPXNTTHS, cwPppovicTvs; cwhpovistys, and conversely both 
émntus and éanrns (see Lobeck, Paralipom. p. 19). According 
_ to this principle, we have acra-«-ri from ora-Cw, and avoipw- 
«ti from oimw-(w (Hermann, ad Soph. Aj. 1206). It will be 
remarked, however, that most of these verbs have y or « I 
7 the noun-derivatives, as oreva-u, oTeva-ry-[as not OTEVA-O- Ma 
b aorevanr Knpvoow, Knput, KNpU-"y-a, aKNPU-KTE 5 oinw-Co, 
 omwyn, avoiuw-KTl; oTa-Cw, oTalw, oTAY UA, acTakTi; and 
_ the truer account undoubtedly is, that the ¢ of the indicative 
is a representative of yy or xy’. Many adverbs of this class 
have neither o nor « before the -71, as aueAAnTi, auera- 
" oTpenti, dmdpuTt, &e., especially when the root terminates 
with p, as ap-T1, eypnryop-Ti, éryep- vi, &e. These termina- 
_ tions belong originally to the same class with those which we 
| have just discussed; namely, to the verbals in -vts, -rus, -Teos. 


1, Above p. 288 foll. 



















They are all locative cases, and bear the same relation to the 
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Latin locatives in -tim, that the ordinary locatives in 7 do to 
the older locatives in -w, -im (see above p. 215). Those in ~ 


 -woTl, aS meyadwoti, onuwori, iepwoTi, vewoTi, &¢., are very 


singular forms; they are in fact an union of the old ablative | 
in -ws with this locative suffix, an union similar to that which — 
we have pointed out in o%kov-de, BovAvTov-ce, &c.; another — 


similar form is the Latin catervd-tim. Besides these locatives 


with the suffix -7, -x-r1, -o-71, from verbs, a great number of © 


adverbs appear as the immediate locative cases of nouns, with 


the ending e« or 2; thus we have au-1c8i, avrojSoel, Tavonuel, 
auayei, &c. It appears quite impossible to settle the ortho- — 
graphy of these endings. Blomfield (ad Asch. Prom. 216) would — 
write -i in all those to which there are corresponding nouns in — 


-os, on the analogy of ofxo:, wedot, &e.; and -e in the others. 


But the traditionary orthography on which the varieties depend 


is too consistent to admit of any such alteration; nothing is 


to be inferred from the analogy of otxor, for otce: is recognized — 
as a genume form by Theognostus, and the Dorians wrote — 
TOUTEL, THVEL, AVTEL, Exel, aS general locatives, without any par- — 


ticular expression of gender (Bekkeri Anecdot. p. 1404). The 
variation in the orthography and also in the quantity of these 
endings (Bekkeri Anecdot. p. 571; Gramm. ap. Hermann. de 
Emend. Rat. Gr. Gr. p. 448) must be reckoned under those 
anomalies which are due only to caprice and accident, and which 
are so numerous as to defy all the Procrustean efforts of the 
Porsonian school. With these locatives in e, 1, we must of 


course class those in a, a8 yauai, mada, tmapai, &e. We 


have also older locative forms in -p corresponding to these ad- 
verbs, comp. aiév, aiet; sometimes even aiés, comp. -Oev, -es, 


/ , , ran , , f 
-tus, -dhas, mwadwv, wart, wadar; Tl, po (devo, ETUTTTETO), 


mepl, mépav, Tépa, Tapat, Tpwi, mapa, &c. The forms in -y 
belong also to this class, for in the Beeotian dialect m2, vy, 
émetoy, &e., were written pel, vel, émwet, &c. (Béckh, Corp. 
Inscript. I. p. 720). So that, on the whole, strange as it may 


appear, we are compelled to admit an original identity of ter-— 


minations apparently so different as -ov, -yv, -o (compare the 


secondary person-ending of the passive voice -uyv, -co, -To, &e.), 
“I, tl, tv, -et, -at, -y, -es. To such a distance from an original © 
form in the ending word will the arbitrary or accidental diver- 
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_gencies of human utterance lead those who speak the same 
language! or shall we say that the principle of association, 
working and fermenting in the mind, had generated these by- 
_ forms in language to preserve in the outward symbols of thought 
_ the idea of likeness in dissimilarity ? 
To return, however, to the suffix da. We have before shown, 
_ on more than one occasion, that, in spite of the obvious suggestion 
of a simple change of the tenuis into the medial, this element 
is not a representative of the third pronominal stem ta, but 
_@ shortened form of that word which appears as the second 
personal pronoun and the second numeral. The nature of the 
_ present researches and the wide field in which they are carried 
on, does not allow us to bring forward all our proofs at once; 
we are now, however, enabled to set forth with additional con- 
firmation, some of the statements which we made in the pre- 
ceding chapters. It appears from the investigation which we 
_ have just concluded, that there is an obvious connexion between 
_ the termination -rys, expressing agency, the patronymic dy-s, 
where the y includes y as in the passive aorist erumny (comp. 
the Aolic patronymics in -dios, also dy-Aos for dete-Aos, dyados 
‘as clear as day”), the adverbial terminations in -dov, -dyv, -da, 
-Oa, -ri, -tim, -dis, and the verbals -dos, -dy, -rus, -Téos. We 
have before pointed out the identity of -Oev, -Oes, with the 
ablative -d or -¢, the superlative -ros, and the patronymic -dys. 
The adjectives in -dios, which generally express immediate 
proximity in space (Lobeck, Phryn. p. 555 foll.), evidently be- 
long to this class, as does also the Sclavonic ending dje, de, . 
or di (Bopp, Vergl. Gramm. p. 394). There is only one common 
_ ground on which all these forms can meet, namely, the element 
used for the second personal pronoun, fa-va, dva, dya, or tha; 
and one or other of these natural varieties seems to be repre- 
sented by every one of the above suffixes, which in meaning 
and use seem to be equivalent. The Greek @ is a softened 3 
almost verging upon y or j. It is found where y appears in 
 Sanserit, and in some cases it seems to be equivalent to ¢, which 
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E 
is either od, or y with a guttural or dental prefixed: compare 
| Zevs, Oeos, cto, aiCnos, nieos 3 xOt-Cos for x9i-dros 5 wera-Ce 

with ev, &e. In the terminations -tvs, -téos (for T€Fos), 

the original parts of the compound ¢a-va are more clearly 
discerned, the va being vocalized in the former. In _ the 
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endings -7:, -tim, the i is the only representative of the ad-— 
ditional element by which in these cases the second pronoun is 
distinguished from the third. In general, it may be laid down | 
that the appearance of either i or w in a syllable is the re- 

presentative of some lost element. These letters, as we have 

taken some pains to show, are the ultimate vocalization of cer- 

tain consonants and not simple articulation-vowels, like @ and 
its lighter forms e, 0. We have seen that 7 sometimes stands 

as the sole representative, not merely of w, but even of the 

digamma or a compound of the guttural and labial. It is this — 
letter alone which is left to distinguish zis, the corrupted Hel-— 
lenic form of the interrogative and indefinite, from the common — 
pronoun of the third person, and it is also this which alone re-_ 
mains in -tim, -7is, aS uv alone remains in -tus, to mark that — 
they belong to the second pronoun. A similar remark may be 
made with regard to 7. But although this evidence must induce — 
us in almost all cases to class -dé with the terminations formed — 
from the second pronoun, and to distinguish it carefully from — 
those formed from the third, it must be confessed that certain © 
perplexities remain which it is very difficult to unravel. It is © 
clear from the sense that the Latin verbal in -n-dus must be com-— 
pared with the Greek verbal in -réos. But then we have ac- — 
tive participles oriwndus, amabundus, which seem to differ from — 
orien(t)s, aman(t)s, only as quantus from wavt-s, or Tarentum — 
from Tapart-s. Again, cwpi-dus appears as a synonym for cu-_ 
pien(t)s, and rapi-dus on the contrary for rap-tus; the forms splen- 

di-dus, can-di-dus, which have reduplicated endings, appear to be 
equivalent to ple-nus or ple-tus, and ca-nus or ca-tus. In these 
cases, as in the confusion between the verbal in -tw-s (or supine), 
and the passive participle in -tws, which appear to be of different 
origin, we must be content to say that time and custom have pro- 
duced identities where we should have guessed that there must have — 
been originally a difference, even without the resources of com- 
parative philology to tell us what that difference was. We are 
not without other examples of the same sort of confusion, which ~ 
is always troublesome and perplexing. Thus, va another form 
of ma, is to be distinguished from va a mutilation of Fa: pa, 
another form of ma, must be distinguished from pa, another 
mutilation of the same Fa=kpa; and tis, the interrogative and 
indefinite, which seems to be a corruption of xs or Fis, must 
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be distinguished from the termination -ris (reos, rus), which is 
the relict of a compound of ¢a and va. We have also mentioned 
the different syllables to which the Greek 4 corresponds (above 
p. 131, 181, &c.). This da being the ultimate form of the com- 
_ pound ¢a-va, we shall not be surprised to see it combined with the 
more original and simple form of the second pronominal stem, 
in ~1a-dys, -do-aos (€x00-do-qros), &c. Its appearance in compo- 
sition with the element -na is perfectly analagous to the com- 
_ pound terminations -o-vy, -yw-v, -cv-vy, -cu-vos. Thus we have 
adryn-Sw-v, ayOn-dw-r, koTury-owv, &c. to many of which adjec- 
tives in da-vds correspond : as THKE-OWV, THKE-Oa-vos, but of course 
there are many adjectives in -Oav0s,—OoUTIt-Oa-VOS for instance— 
which have no corresponding substantive in -dwy. A long series 
of Latin words in do(n)-, dinis, may be classed with the Greek 
nouns in -dwy: the Latin termination seems to have the same 
force as the Greek; compare grave-do(n) with ayOn-dev, &e. 
In. Greek, -davos, dwv, appear to be sometimes equivalent to one 
another and to -rys; thus we have make-dvos, pwaxe-dwv, and 
paké-Tys aS synonyms. 


a * . € 


= = 


ew" = 


(8) There are two terminations of most extensive use -)os, 
POs, which it is difficult to distinguish. The former is found 
in a number of adjectives expressing qualities, as tud-Aos, det-dos, 
otugd-Nos, perya-Ros, or substantives denoting things of a certain 
kind, as xpora-Aov, Oupé-An, vepe-hy : sometimes under a longer 
form, as omepoa-éos, Aeurya-A€os, vnpa-Aros, daiTa-AE-U-s, some- 
times compounded with the element -uos as in mevKd-dw-pOos, 
sometimes with the element -xos as in 4-ex-s (7ALE), TH-AL-Kos, &e. 
In Latin it presents itself in all these forms and some others ; 
thus we have tremu-lus, faci-lis, vincu-lum, scapu-la, fi-lius, 
_ (Fios, v-ev), fe-li-c-s (felix), fame-li-cus, opu-le-n-t-us, &e. 
The compound endings -)uxos, -licus have been preserved in the 
Gothic and German languages, and even in modern English. Thus 
in leiks= Engl. “like”, from a verb signifying “to see”: hwé- 
leiks is “ what like”, German we-l-cher, compare so-l-cher “so- 
like”, “su-ch.” The Gothic ga-leiks, German gleich, is to be 
compared with the Sanserit sa-dric¢as, compare ca-dns from ovy 
(ca-ua) and dws (above p. 183). 
| z The termination -pos seems to be nearly equivalent in value: 

to -Aos. Compare oxAn-pos with orud-Aos, Aevya-A€os with 
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AvYy-pos, pax-pos with perya-dos, &e., @-pov with ae 
&e. The Latin words cla-rus, glo-ria (kre-), prima-rius, hila-ris, 
exhibit correspondences to all the simple forms of -Aos. In the — 
compound endings the coincidences are still more striking; com- — 
pare ficu-l-nus, &c. with hodie-r-nus, &c. doct-ri-na, text-ri-na, 
&e. with canti-léna, stercu-li-num, &c., simula-c-rum with — 
peri-c-lum, &c., and in regard to the compound dr-Kos we may — 
observe that the Greek and Sanscrit have with the same mean- — 
ing dépxw (é-dpaxov), -d-ri¢, where the d is one of those prefixes, — 
probably pronominal, which so often appear before simple roots: 
compare daxpu with the Sanscrit agru, Lithuanian aszara. | 

In fact there can be no doubt that -dos, -pos are etymo- 
logically identical, the latter being only a modernization of the — 
former, as is so often the case; compare cresco, glisco; celeber, 
creber; apostolus, apédtre, &c. (see above p. 111). The very same — 
word with modified meanings presents both endings. Thus we 
have both zroii-dos and mix-pos, from the same root mx- “to 
pierce.” It will be remembered that auxitos and ovix-ros and — 
even srotkiAo-cTikTos are synonyms: the root oriy- like aix- 
means “to pierce” (see Buttmann, Lewil. I. p. 18). Tecpos 
seems to have its proper meaning in Soph. Ajac. 1024. | 


~ > 9 P , ~ 
TWS C ATOTTATW TiKPOU 
vO a? 0 
TOVO atoAou KYwooYTos. 


But though it is pretty obvious that -dos and -pos contain 
the same root it is not quite so clear what that root is. The 
intensive particle pa which belongs to the same family seems 
to convey the idea of facility, easy motion, and so forth. We 
have accordingly recognized its connexion with pé-ew, pa-di0s, 
&e. Now there are two Sanscrit roots with the same meaning 
vi and sri both signifying “to go.” We do not conceive that ~ 
the sibilant prefixed to the second interferes with its relationship 
to the first. The present of sri is sardmi = adeo aliquem. This © 
word is of course related to de-serere, saliré. We consider 
too that conserere and consulere are the same word. ‘“ Without 
doubt”, says Niebuhr (Hist. of Rome I. p. 512), “the name con- 
sules means nothing more than simply collegues: the syllable | 
sul is found in presul and exsul, where it signifies one whe 
is: thus consules is tantamount to consentes, the name given — 
to Jupiter’s counsel of gods.” ‘This is not altogether accurate = 
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the word consentes means “those who are together” (compare 
4 ab-sentes, pre-sentes): consules “those who go together,” pra- 
sul “he who goes before,” exsul “he who goes out.” If sa-li-re 
and se-re-re are the same words, i and re must be the same 
root, and therefore Jev-is and rap-idus are connected. The 
former is the root AeF in Greek, which we shall show in a 
_ future chapter in all its various uses. It signifies both “‘to see” 
_ and “to take”; from the former meaning is derived the use of 
-Ai-kos and d-p(i)kw; from the latter that of pa, rap-io, rap- 
_ tidus, and lev-is, lev-are. We may also compare Sanscrit vrikas 
(Sabine hirpus = virpus or vripus or irpus, Lithuan. wilkas, 
Latin Jipus, Goth. vulfs) with the Greek )v-K«os, the connexion 
of which with Yev-xos = NeFos, Aven, lux, AvKaBas and the 
root AeF “to see,” is well known. Thus the old difficulty about 
_ Apollo’s epithet Aves vanishes at once. If these views are 
_ well founded there is no longer any doubt of the identity of the 
_ compound endings tp-, Op-, Tr-, -Od-. 

There are no pronominal roots ra or Ja: ille and alius, 
_ G@dXos, are due to a very complicated process of assimilation. 
_ Accordingly, the words ending with those elements cannot be 
_ considered in any other light than as compound words. The 
- yerbal root, however, which enters into them is of such simplicity, 
and sends forth so many ramifications throughout the whole 
body of the Indo-Germanic languages, and besides, though not 
_ @ pronoun, is so applicable to all the uses of a pronominal 
element, that we have thought it right, as well in treating of 
the pronominal particles as in this place, to class it with the 
| organizing elements of the Greek language, to treat it, in fact, 
as a constant. In a future chapter we shall discuss at length 
its various uses and powers as a verbal root. 

The collective termination -wy is probably of the same ori- 

gin as the genitive-plural ending. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
NOUNS USED AS PREPOSITIONS. 
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Ture are three words, evidently cases of substantives, which 
are used in much the same way as prepositions, that Is, they 
are employed in connexion with the genitive case, or, in com- 
mon language, they govern that case. These words are (1) 
Evexa or ExaTt, (2) yapiv, and (3) dicny. As these quasi-pre- 
positions have a sort of connexion with one another, and the two 
first belong, each of them, to an extensive family of words which 
has not been sufficiently explained, we shall devote a separate 


(1) It is generally laid down that évexa signifies “on account 
of”, “‘for the sake of”; but it is proper to state that the genitive — 
case, with which évexa is generally found, may stand alone with the © 
same signification as when Thucydides says (I. 4) that Minos cleared — 
the Aigean sea of pirates as far as he could tov rds mpoaoddous uad= 
Nov tevac avtw, and also that the genitive case may be accompanied 
by some preposition conveying a similar meaning, or by yapw: as 
will appear from the following passages: Sophocles, Philoctet, 554, — 


a ~ by , » \ ~ ? 

a Totow Apyetoow audi cov vera 
, > °° 

BovrAevpar €oTI. 


Thucydides, VIII. 92, «ai 0 pev Onpapevns eXOav és Tov Tetpaud 
26. OOOV Kal aro Bons évexa wpryiKero Tos omAiTas" 0 é 
A ptarapxos Kat of évavtion TO TAHOE (read To adyOe) exa-— 
A€mrawvov. Xenophon, Hellenic. II. 4. ) 31, Tem TeV oe mpéo Bers 
o Havoavias Tos rovs ev Ileipaset éxédevev ameévat emt Ta 
eavTaov" erel 0 ovK ereiBovro, mpooeBadrev 6 Scov aro Bons éveKevy 
OTws un ONdAOS ein eupeviis avrois wv. Lysias de Evandri pro- 
batione, p. 176, o Geis Tov wept TW Sontpacveoy VO}OV ovx qKicTa 
mept Twv év ohuryapxig aptavTwy évexev eOnxey. Plato, Poli- 
ticus, p. 302 B, ov unv adr els ye TO ddov tows aravO évera 
TOU TOLOV TOU mavres dpa@pev Xapry. Legg. il. p- 701 D, adr 
éravepwrav To viv on AexOEv, TO Tivos on yapww eveKa cava 


ery On. In Aristophanes, Thesmoph. 372, 
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n Mnoous éraryovot Tijs 
, d Pe \ , 
Xwpas ovvex emt Bran, 


it is probable that the last three words are a mere repetition 
_of those in v. 367, xepdwv ovvex’ ei PrdBrn. We think, how- 
ever, that it is unnecessary to place them between brackets, as 
| Dindorf has done. In the other passages it is easy to show 
that évexa is neither superfluous nor insignificant. The phrase 
va amo [ons éveca, used by Thucydides and Xenophon, is 

probably a military expression: for a Greek battle generally be- 
’ gan with a shout, and if the parties did not go farther than 

that, it was of course only a sham-fight. And thus Xenophon 
says that Pausanias attacked the Peirzeus merely so far as shout- 
ing went: he made a false attack: and Thucydides states that 
whereas Aristarchus and the young oligarchs who accompanied 
him were sincerely indignant (we read either r@ adnOa or 7 
 wryPex TH ade, the latter having been merged in the former 
from its similarity of appearance), Theramenes only affected to 


ms . ¢ ? - e 
condemn the conduct of the soldiers,—écov amo Bons éveca wp- 


_yiCero, he showed his anger only so far as making an outcry 
went. In these two passages, then, évexa clearly means “ only”. 
q In all the other instances of alleged pleonasm the signification 
obviously is “especially”, “in particular”. Indeed, it is not un- 
likely that, in the passage of Lysias, we should bracket not 
_mepi, a8 Bekker has done, but ovy jxis7a which seems to be a 
gloss upon évexev. The etymological analysis, which we shall 
now attempt, will show us that both these adverbial meanings 
_ “only” and “especially” are included among the primitive sig- 
 nifications of évexa. 

The relationship between éveca and éxatt or &cyT1, as it is writ- 
_ ten in the Ionic dialect, is the same as that which subsists between 
_ the Italian synonyms in fuori and fuori, which are used indif- 
_ ferently as prepositions signifying “without”. “Exatu, the older 
' word, has the complete case-ending and is used without the 
_ preposition é¢y which supplied the place of the locative in the 
more recent language: évexa contains the preposition ev prefixed 
to a mutilated locative of écas. The formation of évexa=év éxa 
is perfectly analogous to that of évavra=ev avra. In évexa the 
‘aspirate of the noun has been transferred to the beginning of 
the word according to a principle mentioned before, and of which 
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the Greek language furnishes many examples: thus 0 apo Ae, 
makes @povoos, and 6 mp0 opwv, dpovpos. Indeed, it would be 
absolutely necessary that when ev éxa became a single word, 
the aspirate should be so transposed, for the analogies of Hel- 
lenism do not permit an aspirated vowel any where but in the 
first syllable, and it is remarked as a strange peculiarity of the 
Athenians that they said TAWS instead of Taws—Hirapxos y4p 
ovca Kal mryenovery THV puow  OacuTNsS Tois TEdEUTALOLS mMeE- 


“pegt TOV OVOLATWY OVdALS erynabetpryyurat (Athenzeus p. 397 F). 


We find a similar transfer even in the case of aspirated con- 
sonants: as in tpedw, Opéeryws exw, Ew, &c. From these in- 
stances, and from mere crases like Qommariov for ro iuatioy we 
must distinguish (1) those in which it appears uncertain whe- 
ther there is a transfer of the aspirate or not, as in reOpiz- 
mov from trerpa- and tos, (2) those in which the aspiration 
seems to result merely from a contact with the p, as in Opacow 
for tapacow, and (3) those words (like @opu0s compared with 
TupBn, Opéouat with Tpew, and OpuTTw and Opavw with Tpupy, and 
tpvw) in which the aspirate seems to result merely from a kind 
of vacillation and uncertainty of use (see above, pp. 128, 135). 
“Exa as a mutilated though old form of the dative or locative 
may be compared with Xia in the phrase ypiew iT edaiw, 
where é\acos is a regular adjective from é¢Ada and ima édaiov 
signifies “olive oil” (Buttmann, Ausfiihri. Spri. Vol. 1. p. 229). 
But we have the proper ending of the locative in the form 
évexev, Which is often used even in the more recent Attic 
writers: compare xa, kev; e€vOa, evOev; Emerta, EmerTev ; 
mpocba, mpoaer, &c. 

The element éca, which is the essential part of the synonyms 
éxatt, and éveca, occurs also in the following words; éxay, 
€xas, éxaQev, exaAdn, Exaunon, ExacTos, EKATEpOS, EKATN, EKATOSs 
ExnAos and éxwv, besides a great number of derivatives, as exa- 
epryos, exaty-[30Xos, exn-Boros, &c. To classify these words we 
will first set apart the proper names ‘Exa(y, ‘Exady, and ‘Exa- 
ynon. The remaining words are a substantive éxas, genit. éxaOev, 
dat. éca or éxev found in évex({,), with which are connected the 
two adjectives éxa-ros (fem. exatn), and exwv (exo-vt-s); the 
comparative and superlative exa-repos, éxac-ros; and the dative 
éxytt Of a substantive éxns (éx-ya-7-s) no longer in existence, . 
by the side of which we have the adjective éxyAos. Such is” 
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obviously the proper grammatical classification of this:set of words, 
so far as regards the forms. We must now investigate their sig- 
nifications. “Exas, which is used as an adverb, denotes distance, 
whether in space or time; as kadar ovy éxag mov (Sophocl. Phi- 
loct. 41), “he is not far off”; ovx exds ypovov waperra (He- 
rodot. VIII. 144), “he will be here at no distant period.” The 
word belongs to the oldest state of the language. An old gram- 
marian under the head voita: yA@ooa xara odes remarks 
Geccartav—éxas. mwoppw (Bekkeri Anecd. p. 1095 note), which 
is much the same as calling it a Pelasgian word (Niebuhr, Hist. 
of Rome, I. p. 30, note 69). “Exa@ev generally means “ from, or of, 
that which is distant”: it may be used as a synonym for éxas 
(Homer Odyss. Vu. 25; éxabev dé TE aoTv par eivat), as the 
genitive of other words is also used to denote locality. The 
idea of distance is also conveyed by “Exatos, ‘Exarn, which are 
epithets of the Sun and Moon, the two distant powers (Theatre 
of the Greeks, 4th edition, p. 14), and by the epithets exa-epryos, 
exatn-odos especially applied to them. The numeral exarov 
has no real connexion with these words, as may be seen by the 
accentuation ; we have shown before that it belongs to entirely 
a different class of words. The idea of distance has passed into 
that of separation in the words éxa-repos, “one of two”, éxac- 
tos, “one by himself out of many”; the latter is analogous to 
OAyo0-T0s, odAoa-Tos, Of which we have spoken before. We 
have a still further modification in exwv, éxndoc, which imply, 
acting by oneself, without interference on the part of any other 
person, acting according to one’s own will and pleasure, doing any 
thing of one’s own accord, without consulting or being influ- 
enced by any other person. Of the two adjectives éxwy refers 
rather to the free-will of the agent, éxndos to his freedom from 
disturbance and consequent pleasure and quiet. Yet both of them 
equally convey the idea that the person described is some one 
by himself, that is, considered without reference to any one else. 
Hence éxwy is particularly opposed to Bia, as in Sophocles, Gd. 
Col. 939, Bia re Kovy exwv, and it is used in speaking of errors 
which men have committed with a full knowledge of the con- 
sequences, as when Prometheus says (Aschyl. Prom. 265), 


; ’ \ pr -~fPp od ’ ? / 7 
‘ eyw oe TavO aravT nmoTAaunv 
bi , ¢ ‘ ed ’ 5) , 

EKWV, EKWY HuapTov ovK apyncouda. 
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In the phrase éxwv civat, this adjective points still more directly 
to the independent agency, as in Herodotus, VII. 164, exp 
re elva Kal dewov émiovTos ovdevos, 80 that the phrase is nearly 
equivalent to the Atticism to émi odas eivac (Thucyd. IV. 28). 
“Exydos generally implies uninterrupted rest and quietness, the 
results of non-interference from without. We have already 
explained the principle according to which ev«ydos is only a 
by-form of &«ndos (above p. 130): it is expressly stated by 
Apollonius (Bekkeri Anecd. p. 558) that ev«ndos is related to 
éxndos in the same way as evre to ore. Homer invariably 
uses éxytc in connexion with the name of some divinity, to 
express that the action in question has been effected by the aid or 
special favour of the protecting power. Thus Odyss. xx. 42, 
Ulysses, addressing Minerva, asks, 


\ / / ef 
elmrep 4p kTetwvatut, Atos te ceGev TE GKNTI, 
™ Kev UTEKTpoDuryotue 5 


It is used in this sense by Pindar, e. g. Pyth. V. 9, éxare 
xpucappatov Kaoropos, or as expressing human agency, as in 
the old proverb, exyt: XvAocwyTos evpvxwpin, “room enough, 
thanks to Syloson” (Strabo, p. 638), and finally, which is much 
the more common usage, as a synonym for évexa, whether as 
signifymg “by means of”, “on account of”, “for the sake of” 
(propter), as in Pindar, Pyth. X. 58, éxatt creavwv Oantor ev 
ane Onoepev év Kal tadatépos, or with the meaning “ as 
far as”, “ in regard to” (quoad), as in Miechykas, Pers. 343, 
ae uev av aad ic éxate BapBapous vavolv kpar iio at— 
“if it had depended only on the number of their ships, the 
Persians would no doubt have gained the victory.” , 

We have now considered all the simple words into which 
éxa- enters, and it appears that there are only three meanings 
distance or separation, will, and unity. It is, we conceive, 
easy to show that these are only modifications of one and th e 
same idea. And first, the ideas of separation, distance, and 
unity are identical. That which is absolutely distant or sepa- 
rated is said to be alone, i. e. all one: and thus the first numeral 
is expressed either by the pronominal element ma, denoting the 
subject as opposed to the object, or by some pronoun é-na (wnus), 
or é-ka, which combines the idea of definite locality with that 
of distance. Again, the idea of will is immediately derived from 
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that’ of self. A man’s personality, individuality, or character, 
depends upon his will, as Schiller says (Wallensteins Tod, IV. 8), 
“den Menschen macht sein Wille gross und klein”, or rather 
the will and the character are the same, for, as N ais remarks, 
“a, character is a completely fashioned will” (ein Character ist 
ein vollkommen gebildeter Welle, II. p. 284). Now the very 
idea of a distinct person or individual is that he cannot be 
divided, that he is an unit; hence Paschasius rightly asserts — 
in Deo et homine, gemina quidem substantia, sed non gemina 
persona est, quia persona personam consumere potest, substan- 
tia vero substantiam consumere non potest (quoted by Hooker, 
Vol. 1. p. 288, Keble). So that the meanings,—“ separation” 
or “distance” conveyed by éxas, éxatos, and “ will” borne by 
€xwy and éxydos, as well as the sense “only” or “ especially”, 
which we have extracted from éveca in the cases of allegee 
‘pleonasm quoted above, are all derivable from that of “ nmiby 7 
which is the meaning of exdrepos, éxagros. “Evexa and éxarte, 
in the ordinary use, bear all these modified but nearly connected 
significations. 

Comparative grammar shows us that the element ¢é-«a- is, 
‘in fact, identical with that compound of two pronominal stems 
which forms the first Sanscrit numeral é-ka-s, and the Latin adjec- 
tive @-quu-s, denoting unity or sameness. The identity of ¢ and é 
‘is established by a comparison of dévas with Qeos, &c., and by 
‘the frequent metathesis of the semivowels. It happens in some 
eases that a class of words containing a common element pre- 
‘serve their external resemblance more completely in Greek than 
‘in Sanscrit, although the changes which the root has undergone 
‘may be greater in the former than in the latter language. 
This is one of those cases: for, although the element éxa ori- 
‘ginally began with a labial, as appears from the fact that all 
words containing this root are digammated, and from the by- 
‘form evxydos, they have in every other instance been consistent 
‘in the change to the aspirate, or in the suppression of the 
labial element; whereas the Sanscrit has merely transposed the 
guttural semivowel in the numeral é-kas = ai-kas, and has re- 
‘tained the labial only in vag-mi, “I will”, vagas,. “will op 
“power”, a-vagas, “ unwilling”, a-vac-yam, “by compulsion”. 
The ablative vacdt of vacas is used to signify “on account of”, 
just like éxa7v:. After what has been said about the semivowels 
me. 23—2 
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in a former chapter, we shall have little difficulty in admitting 
the relationship of these Sanscrit words denoting ‘ will” to the 


first numeral in that language. This presumes, however, that 
the first part of the compound now before us is the element 
Fa =hva, denoting relative nearness. It is true that all the | 
applications of é-xa, é-ka, would induce us to suppose that the 
first syllable is a strong form of the demonstrative derived by — 


vocalization from ma = va, the first pronominal element (above 
pp: 164, 187, 272), and this creates some embarrassment. The 


noun avaf, anciently pronounced Favat, which, as we shall see, 


is derived from the preposition a-va, does not present the same — 
difficulty ; for there is no appearance of an aspirate in this word — 


or its derivatives, and, although the digamma in its oldest and 


proper form is a combination of the guttural and labial, yet there — 


are words to which it is said to have been prefixed in Homer, 
where, however, there was never any thing but a labial, and we 
often use the sign F in these pages to mark that a labial only 


is wanting, in conformity with the custom of other writers on 
these subjects. Fa-vat, therefore, is derived from Fa-va, the 
older and more correct form of a-va. In é-ryw, a-yav, aham, © 


which appear to be connected in meaning with the first Sanscrit — 


numeral, the first element appears without any aspirate. That 


the aspirate or ultimate guttural, however, was really an essential 
part of the first syllable of this element, appears from the Latin 
secus, which is clearly the representative of exas. We are obliged 
to infer, then, that although é-yw, d-rya-v, a-ham, &c., seem 


to be derived from the most emphatic demonstrative, implymg_ 
distance or separation, and though éxas, &c., bear the same or 
a very similar sense, the latter set of words are connected in 
their first syllable with the second pronominal element, and sig- 
nify “this which”, whereas the former and a-va are related in 
their first syllable to the strong demonstrative, and signify “ that 


which”. Farther than this we cannot maintain the connexion 


of the first Sanscrit numeral and éxa- with the nominative of 


the first personal pronoun: for, however nearly they may ap- 


proach to one another in meaning, it is impossible that the 
different elements ¢-, ai-, se-, @-, va, ev, should have any other 
common origin than the element Fa. And thus the simplest 
demonstrative root a, though in all its appearances it seems to- 
correspond in value to the element of the first person, must 


j 


| 
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Pin this instance be connected in origin with the element of 
the second, the idea of proximity to, having merged in that of 
identity with, the subject, as in the Italian ci mentioned above 
(p. 180). The etymological fact is certain; the explanation de- 
pends upon the exclusively demonstrative nature of the original 
pronouns. There is, im fact, no reason why the ideas of separa- 
tion, distance, and unity should not be expressed by the com- 
bination, signifying “this which”, as well as. by one denoting 
“that which”: especially as the demonstrative in the second 
case is merely a mutilation of the first personal pronoun. 
It will perhaps be as well to explain the three proper names 
into which the element é«a enters. ‘Exay means either an 
only child, or one born among the last of her father’s family ; 
in either case it is a title of endearment. With regard to the 
first part, it may be compared with ryAv-yeros, or the Sanscrit 
éha-ja = qui solus natus est (Bopp, Gloss. Sanscr. p. 38): its 
termination seems to be analogous to that of Auv«a-Bas. The 
name Exa\y was borne by a mythical old woman who was very 
kind to Theseus in his childhood, and, as a by-form of é&«y\os, 
expresses her good nature. This appears from the words of 
Plutarch (in vita Thesei, cxiv.), tThv Exadyy étinov, Exadivny 
YrroKopiCouevor, Oia TO kakelwny véov ovTa KOMLON TOV Oncea 
| feriCovcar acmacac0a mpeoBuTixws kal dirodpoveraBar Torov- 
TOs VIroKOpic ors. ‘Exaunon is the name of an active female 
servant in Homer (Jliad, x1. 623), and may be compared with 
“Tlepi-undys, and Tavvundys, the name of another servant. 
The forms civexa, Tovvexa, ovvexa, and oQovvexa also re- 
quire some remark. In the first, the preposition ev appears in 
the stronger form ev (above, p. 216), which is used by the 
_Attie writers, not only by itself as in Sophoel. Antig. 1226, ew 
“Adov dopos; Aischyl. Suppl. 872, apaias civ avpas (according 
to Lobeck’s ingenious emendation) ; but also in composition, as 
in Sophocl. Antig. 346, movTou T ewadiay vow, Sophocl. fr. 
480, Tis eivoocias ‘Exarns éyyos. This form of évexa occurs 
‘in the Attic prose writers, with the exception of Thucydides, 
as Thomas Magister tells us: kai €vexa xai etvexa, [l\aTwv, 
- AnuosOévns, Kal ot GAAot. Oovnuoidns dé ael évexa. Of its 
“use in Pilato, the following instances may suffice: Legg. p. 778 p, 
p- 916 a, p.949 p. It has been remarked by F. A. Wolf (ad De- 
_mosth. Leptin. p. 338) that the form etvexa never occurs in the 


4 
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Attic poets, but that they always write évexa or obveca with 
the same signification. That is to say, when eZvexa occurs, there — 
are almost always various readings, whereas we often find ovvexa 
without any variation in the MSS. It seems, however, quite — 
impossible to suppose that ovvexa could be used as a mere pre-— 
position. It stands precisely on the same footing with rovvera 
and o@ovvexa, which are compounds of rod and érov with évexa, — 
as otvexa is of ov and évexa. Accordingly, the first should 
signify “on this account”, the other two ‘on which account”; 

Touveca also = Tivos évexa “why”? (Steph. Thes. I. p. 12044). 
It would be better, perhaps, to write +ovvexa on the analogy | 
of the other two words. Matthia (Gr. Gr. § 624, 2 obs.) adopts 
the old derivation of o@ovveca from 67 and ovvexa, objecting 
to the obvious etymology from orov and évexa, given by Lobeck 
and Buttmann, that if this had been the case, it should have - 
been written orovvexa, like vovvexa. But rovvexa is purely 
Ionic, and the Ionians did not throw the aspirate forwards, for 

they wrote ovk exas, em dcov, katdmep, and so forth, whereas 
the Attics would write ofouvexa just as they wrote @wmda for 
Ta Onda, Onuépa for rH nuepa, &e. Reisig in his exposition 
of the Gdipus Coloneus (p. cxxviu.) is still more absurd, for 
he considers o@ovveca as a compound of 8@ and ofvexa, and 
translates it whi id est, cujus causa quidque fit. The proper 
use of ovvexa and ofovvexa is, as conjunctions, nearly equivalent 
to 67, and signifying “that” or “because”, a meaning which 
they seem to have obtaimed by a kind of attraction or brachylogy, | 


like their synonym av6’ wv: Sophocl. Antig. 1050: 


@ of 
avd @v EX ELS ev TwV ave Barwv KATO. 


The fuller form may be surmised from a former line of the 
same play (237): 








ti 0 éotw, avO ov THVvd évers aOupiav ; 


that is to say, av0’ ov stands for avri tovtov tt, just as 
ovveca is put for ToUTOU évera, ove. Ammonius has given the 
distinction between ovvexa and elven correctly enough, He saya 
ovveka Kat eiveka drape pet, ouveka mev onuatvet TO OTL 
etveca dé yap. We agree, therefore, with Ahlwardt (II. ter 
Beytr. su Schneider's Worterb. 1813) in thinking, that, as the 
MSS. in many cases, and common sense in all, authorize the 
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"change, we should substitute efvexa, which is acknowledged to 
_be good in Attic prose, for obvexa, whenever it stands for évexa 
in Attic verse. 


; (2) The difference between évexa and yap, in their use 
as prepositions, has been correctly stated by Ammonius: “Evexa 
kal Xa pu Stage per’ Oo pepv yap ”Rvexa Widyy THY aiTiav 
| dnXot, olov-—évexa ’AdeEavdpov Kai évexa EXévns eoTpaTevoe 
 Mevédaos’ o de Xapw weTa THS aiTias OnAOL Kal THY xapw— 
xapw Meveddov ‘AyiAre’s eotpatevce. Tovtecti, Mevedaw 
xapiCouevos. In other words, the strength of the motive only 
is implied in évexa, while in yap we are told the action is 
intended to please some one, or to benefit him in some way; 
and, to express the distimetion with reference to the original 
meaning of the two words, éveca or éxat« states that the action 
has taken place according to the will of a certain person, or — 
with particular or eaclusive reference to some person, thing, 
or action; whereas yup always indicates that the action is done 
_to promote some thing or other, or to please or benefit some 
person, just as the Germans would say wm meinet Willen in 
the one case, and mir xu gefallen in the other. This distinction 
is obviously preserved in the following line of Euripides (Helen. 
1254): 


.* , ’ e ’ ‘ ’ a 
_ mdovrouv dey ovvey (leg. cwey’), O71 Ores TavTys yap. 


“with regard to wealth in particular, as far as wealth or expendi- 
ture is concerned, say what you would have to please her.” 

It will be remembered that the Greeks said not only A@nvaiwy 
—xapw, but also tTyv ‘A@nvaiwy yapw (Herod. V. 99); also éuny 
xaptv, onv xapw, like mea gratia, tua gratia. Besides these 
modes of expression, we find ev yapitt Tivos or Twi, like évexa 

=evéxa, and pos yapw twos. The last phrase mpos yapw 
has created some difficulty in two passages of Sophocles, as to 
whether it should be taken with the genitive cases with which 
_it is found, or absolutely, in the sense of wt volupe est; it will 
not, therefore, be irrelevant to attempt*a settlement of the 
question, The two passages are as follows; Antig. 29: 


“ \ yd , ~ \ 
 é€av 06 (IloAvveixous véxuv) akdXavoTov, aTadov oiwvois ryAuKUY 
; 3 
‘ \ ’ ond \ , ~ 
~ Oncavpov Gt(TOpWol TPOS yap Bopas. 


| 


ety 4 eee! US wp ip te a Fj 
- ld sera ei / 4 te } a aig re i! ‘ tt Re ae 
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Philoct. 1155: 


ed a / 
€omeTe, vuv Kado, 
> , , \ , 
avtigovoy Kopéoat sTona mpos xapww 
> ~ A , 

euas capKos atoXas. 


It would be absurd to say that mpos yapw can not be taken ~ 
absolutely ; in which case it means “to please oneself,” as in — 
Sophocl. apud Atheneum, P- 220, mpos yapw Te kov Pia. 
Eurip. Supplices, 385, ampos Xap Oaryat vexpovs. And so — 
mpos yoovyy is put absolutely in A’schyl. Agam. 262. Eurip. — 
Medea, 771; although it is found with a dative in AXsch. — 
Prom. 502. EKurip. Iphig. in Aul. 1022. In the second pas- 
sage we should be inclined to take apos yapw in this adverbial 
sense, but in the first we are convinced it stands in the relation ~ 
of a preposition to Bopas. The following reasons will perhaps — 
make it clear that such is the case. First of all, it must strike — 
any one who has any feeling for Greek construction, that the 
words zpos yap Bopas come naturally together; yapiCecBat is 
particularly applied to setting food before people, as when Ho- — 
mer says (Odyss. 1. 140), 





giTov 0 atooin Tapin mapeOnxe epovaa 
eloata ToAN’ emeica, YapiCouevn mapeovTwo. 


And this seems to have occurred to the Scholiast on the pas — 
sage of Sophocles, when he wrote, jyour tis avTots Popay — 
Xapiceras, and to Euripides (Swppl. 282) ; py atadous — 
Xappata Onpwv qaioas Kar ions. That TOs Xap can stand — 
with a genitive as well as by itself is well known, as in this same ; 
play of Sophocles we have (908), Tivos vowov mpos yap. — 
Eurip. Med. 541, 7p 0s ia vos Xappev 5 and Eustathius evidently } 
construes it so: Kat avrois ov Tous amas, olov Kat TOUS on een / 
podaryots, adAa Tos TOs Xap opwat Bopas THY aTO TwOV | 
capxwv (ad Il. 0. p. 719, 9), only he has not seen the force of © 
cisopav, which means ‘“‘to look at any thing with longing eyes,” | 
as in Xen. Cyrop. V. 1, Q 15 (quoted by Sturz, Lex. Xen. )y | 
ovTeE Tous kahous ETOP, ouoé ye col cuupsovrkevw e€Vv Tos 
Kahois éav thv Ow dratpiBew. The sense of the lines of } 
Sophocles evidently is “‘Creon ordered that the body of Poly- 
nices should be left unwept and unburied, a glad recourse for ~ 
birds when they are looking out with greedy eyes for a dinner.” 
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z _ The numerous and important family to which yap belongs 
is deserving of a more minute attention than it has hitherto 
met with. There are, indeed, few sets of words in the Greek 
language to which researches, such as those in which we are 
engaged, could be more profitably applied. We may divide the 
_ words with which xapis is connected into two classes; first, 
_ those which contain the simple root ya-, secondly, those which 
_ contain the quasi-root yap- or the root xa with the termination 
*pa. To the first belong Xe, XAOS, Xulve, XAoKe, xavddv Wy 
‘ XaCopar, Xauvos, xndN, eld, XEtAos, XerUS, Xaraw, Xarew, 
: oxaCw, and oxic. To the second, Kaprss KEP, XEPMass Xoipas, 
f XE pros, XOpos, wpa and ywpos. If we examine the words of the 
first class, we shall see that the prevailing and prominent mean- 
_ ing is “opening” or “openness”. In this the idea of “hollowness” 
is implied, and, as that which is hollow may be either full or 
- empty, the contrasted notions of content and vacuity are also 
_ conveyed by words of this class. When the termination -pa, 
_ which implies motion or continuance, is appended to this root 
_ Xa- signifying “to lay open,” the idea of extent or surface 
_ naturally results. And thus we find that the words of the second 
_ class imply a surface, something laid flat or open, and by inference, 
a support or basis, something to rest upon. This meaning ap- 
pears most clearly in the synonyms ywpa, ywpos, yopos, which 
signify a hard, level surface. The word xopos designates a square 
or public place in which the military people of ancient Hellas 
met to celebrate their gods with songs and dances of a military 
character: hence the epithet evpyyopos which is applied to the 
ancient cities. The use of yopus to denote the people assembled 
on these occasions is quite a secondary one. We have hinted 
_ elsewhere the connexion of yopos with yapos, ywpa (Theatre of 
_ the Greeks, 4th Edition, p. 7, note); that this etymology is the 
true one is clear from what the King says to the Chorus, in 
_ Mschylus, Supplices 976: Aawy ev ywpy TaccecOe. Xép-cos, 
_ which has the collective ending -xos subjoimed, designates the hard, 
_ dry land, as opposed to the sea. It is also an adjective used as 
_ an epithet of +7, and meaning “hard”, “ untilled”, “unbroken by 
; the plough”: Sophocl. Antig. 251, oruddos dé 7 Kal yépaos, 
oe oud emnpakevuévy tTpoyoisw; whence it is applied to 
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unmarried women, Ged. Tyr. 1502, dndadn XEpaous pOapyva 
Kayapous vuas xpewv: by a metaphor similar to that which 
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Creon uses (in the Antigona, 569) in answer to sea question of 
Ismena : | é: 


’ \ ~ “ ” ~ 4 
Iop. adda KTevers vuu:bera THs GavTOU TEKVOU 5 
, , , \ J , , 
Kp. APWotMot yap XaATEPWY elo lv yuat. 


The suse of -yorpds is much the same as the ordinary one of — 
xepoos. The collective ending of the latter renders it more ~ 
applicable to signify an extended, continuous surface of dry land. — 
whence yepoovvycos means a quasi-island connected at one end — 
with the main-land, a peninsula, whereas Xorpas signifies an 
island entirely surrounded by water; thus Delos is called Andia © 
xXorpas (Aschyl. Eumen. 9). It does not signify a rock under | 
the water, as the Scholiast on Pindar says (ad Pyth. X. 81), — 
but merely something hard and fixed against which a ship might — 
strike, and thus it is used as an epithet of wertpa in the pas- — 
sage of Pindar on which the Scholiast is writing: tayd 0 aryxu-— 
pav Epeicov Gov. mpwpabe, otpacos adkap metpas. In the 
plural yorpades signifies “ scrofulous eee ‘glandular swel-— 
lings” , from the general meaning “ hard”, “ projecting”, borne by — 
Xorpas, just as the Latin name, struma, for the same disease, — 
is obviously derived from strwo. It is singular, that another Latin — 
word, by which the king’s evil is designated, namely, scrofula, — 
is a diminutive of scrofa, “a sow”, just as yorpas is connected — 
with yorpos, the common name for a pig; .and scrofa, scrofula — 
(scrophula) are connected with serupus, scrupulus and rupes, 
which are synonymous with the more common meaniug of xorpas. q 
There is very little reason, therefore, for deriving yoipas from 
yoipos as Blomfield does (Gloss. in /Eschyl. Pers. 427). The © 
names of animals seem always to be connected with those of 
certain qualities which they possess in an eminent degree. When 
we remember that the hedgehog was also called x1 or oyU- f 
pos, we might suppose that the bristly skin of the hog was 
described by the name. But as this attribute would be better ~ 
expressed by another root, Sanscrit vrih, Greek pix, which ap- 
pear in varaha, dpiccew, and verres, and as the general outer form» 
of the pig and the hedgehog suggests the more general idea of 
a hard projecting object, it is more reasonable to conclude that: 
the name refers to that appearance of the hog’s back, which 
has given rise to the name of the Surrey hill, mentioned by 
Blomfield in the note above referred to. . The same idea is con- 
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veyed by porews, porca, which we are inclined to connect im- 
mediately with the Sanscrit root vrth, “to grow up” (Pott, 
_ Etym. Forsch. I. p. 53); the derivation from porricere suggested 
_ by Varro and Festus does not seem probable. It signifies not 
_ only a pig, but also a balk or high ridge between two furrows, 
and when applied to a man it refers to his size, not to his 
_uneleanness or gluttony. For another meaning in which yorpos ‘ 
and porca coincide and which is well known to the readers of 
Aristophanes, we must refer to the application of yépaos to un- 
_ married women, mentioned above. Although it is clear that 
f xepuds is connected with yeip, it does not therefore follow that 
i it is immediately derived from it, with the limited signification 
 AiOos xetpowAn Ons, as the Grammarians and Blomfield (Gloss. 
_ in Zischyl, Sept. c. Thebas, 287) suppose. Xepuas itself indicates 
_ only the hardness and roughness, not the size of the stone. In- 
_ deed, it appears that the by-form yepas rather implies a collec- 

tion of small stones, shingle, &c., whence qauopos yepas (Pind. 
_ Pyth. V1. 13), than any one large and heavy stone. ‘The Ger- 
man hart, English “hard”, are evidently connected with the 
¢ quasi-root yap- in this signification. With regard to yeip it- 
self, the primary meaning seems to be a combination of the 
ideas of extension and support, out of which the secondary one 
_ of taking, holding, &e. very soon developed itself. In this lat- 
} ter sense it is connected with the Sanscrit verb-root hri, “ to 
‘ take”, the Latin hir, and the Greek aipéeww, xap-aos, apraCeuw, 
: &e. (above, p- 200, note 1). The verbs ypavw, ypiurrw, &e., 
_ the primary meaning of which is “to touch” (Ruhnken, Ti. 
— meeus, p. 104), are also secondary to xeio. The words ry€v-TO, 
_ hin-than, hand, pre-hend-ere, &c. although bearing the same 
_ signification, seem rather to be connected with the anusvara 
form yavoave. 

The idea of “opening” conveyed by the root ya- would very 
naturally be applied to yawning, a wide opening of the jaws, 
or, in general, to the mouth, the fissure which most frequently 
meets the eye. Hence, we have, as connected with this root, 
the words yer-Aos “a lip”, ya-ccnw “to yawn”, ya-oua “a 
yawning”, ya-cuyua “the wide opening of a bird’s mouth” 
(Aristoph. Av. 61). By a further transition, the secondary root 
_ xa-p- is employed to denote the noise proceeding from a widely 
‘opened mouth, the roar of a lion for instance. Hence it is 
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that yaporos and ydpoy are common epithets for the lion, — 
and Hesychius tells us that yapwv was a name for that ani- 
mal: ydapwv. o ew aro THS yapowoTyTos. The reason that — 
he gives for it is absurd, for no one would derive yapwy from — 
xaporos, though he might derive yaporos from yapwv. The 
idea that the epithet yapomes refers to the colour of the lion 
is quite erroneous, else how could Lycophron call Achilles zrep-— 
Kvos aiyuntys xapwov!? for wepxvos means black. Hesychius and — 
his commentators had a distant inkling of the truth, as appears — 
from the glosses and notes in Alberti’s edition, Vol. 1. col. 1544. — 
Xapomos. Tepiyapns (we should read zepipepys with Suidas), — 
yhavios, Earbos, poPepos, on which Schrevelius writes : Xapomos | 
me; Xapw, id est, XaoKw, Kapow, Kapoor, Xaporos id est o 
xacxwv. G. Apollon. Schol. p. 62. XapuBois. xacua Oadac- 
ONS. Xapu Bos. ©noPporos. y avatwouevn Baracoa. Xa- 
pomov. EavOov. yravKov. poPepov. mepupepn, on which Salmasius — 
asks: An yaporos est o xackwr, idem rw Kapwv, unde pofse- 4a 
pos exponitur ? 


We believe that yapwv and yapuf3cis originally meant “the 
open-mouthed animal” and “the sea that sucked every thing in ;” 
as Hesychius says a few lines lower down: Xacua Onpos. 
ovis Onpos. 4 [yaoua medaryous TO Tis] Paracons rpocwmoy — 
(according to Faber’s reading), but that afterwards yapozos was — 
used with that signification in regard to the lion’s mouth, while. 
xapwv came to signify the lion m general as a wide-mouthed 
roaring beast. There are two reasons which lead us to the 
conclusion that the lion’s roar is particularly referred to in this — 
name. The first is, that Charon (o yapwv “the roarer”) is so 
constantly spoken of in connexion with the yOovia Ppovrn; the — 
following passages among many others will prove this. Diog. ~ 
Laért. VII. 28 (in vita Zenonis), eredevta dé ovTwS. ek TS 
TXOANS aTriwy TpoceTTAIGe, kal Tov oakTuAov mepreppnge, 
maisas oe THY YyHv TH xXELpt yar to ex THs Nuofsns. "Epxonat 
vi mw aves; Photius, I. p. 301, Porson, NoBaxkiCew: To 
Om XOUMEVOD Tos OaKTUAOIS abana CELT LOS Non. Athen- 
zeus, p. 341 ©, 

adr eet 
0 _TimoBeou Xapwv oxodaCew Louk €@ 
ovk THs NioBys, ywpeiv o€ mopOnov avaBoa. 
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Buripdes Alcestis, 252, 


ope Sixwmrov ope aKacpos, veKYOou oé mopOmevs 

/ 
exev xEp emt KovT@ Xapwy vs On Kader’ “ri weddes; 
€melyou’ ov KarTeipryes”. Tade TOL we TTEPYoMEVos TayUVEL. 


Our other reason for drawing this inference, is the perfect 
analogy that subsists between the root yap- and the root (o- 
or BoF-. Thus, yap-wv “the roaring animal”, Bous = BoF-1s 
“the bellowing animal” (and here the roots hri snk vrih, which 
so often come in contact, present another parallelism, for as 


xXapev is “the lion”, so is vrisha “the bull” in Sanscrit, from 


whatever quality the name may be derived); yap-uy, and BoF-n, 
“the battle-shout”, by an extent of usage “the battle itself” ; 
hence Bony aryabos. 0 KaTa THY mayny avoperos ; BonOoov. 
Kata THv wayyy tayuv (Hesych.), from which comes the word 
BonOeiv “to assist”: also BonBeia and Boneponia, ‘ ‘a running 
to a man’s assistance in battle.” From yap-y, in a perfectly 
similar way, we may derive ypaouerv, which the Greeks used 
as a synonym for Sonfeiv, and also for exap«etv, a word which 
we will discuss presently (Schol. on Apollon. II. 218). In im- 


mediate connexion with this word we have -yaps “help”, ypav 


“to offer help or assistance”, and ypyciuos ‘‘a person capable 
of offermg help or assistance.” To this also belongs the use of 
xpeta in Afschyl. Sept.*c. Theb. 49; eLio ropyoat poipay év 
x peia tvxns, and Soph. Aj. 963, Oavovr’ dv oimweeav év Xpete 


Bis: 
A most remarkable confirmation of this etymology will be 


found in the word 7a, which Buttmann has so fully, and, upon 


the whole, so satisfactorily discussed. The root of this word 


. ° a 7 ? 
is found in ap-ns, “war”, ap-ciwy, Ap-L7 TOS, ap- W, ap-éoKkw, 


Oup-np-ns, €pi-np-0s, dup-meva, ap-keiv, and ap-1ry eu. The ele- 


“ment ap- yp, which forms the basis of this last set of words, 


has lost an initial digamma, as appears from a comparison o 


> fo eee ¢ ? . 
—apeTy, Appynv, arma, jows, ‘Oapiwv, with “war”, Wehr, wehren, 


vir, virtus, “warrior”; as m is often only another form of v 


(comp. Muilciber with Vulcanus, the first pronominal element 
under the forms ma, va, and the German meinen with wahnen ; 


Minne, with Ven, Winnesjafle “friend”, “friendship”, and 


Venus), we may also compare the words “Apys and appn, 
with Mars and mas (maris), (Buttmann, Abh. Ak. Berl. 1826, 


VME te ORS hie at) tag "ue ey. es ee 
? r . als 
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p- 58). Now the element Fap- is obviously related to a | 
Sanscrit root vr, “ to protect” or “shelter”, from which comes 
vrth, ‘to grow up”, as may be seen by comparing vira “a 
hero” with jpws and vir, and variyas and varisht’h’as with 
apeiwv, apiatos (see Pott, Etymol. Forsch. I. p. 221). As the 
root hri “to take”, which we shall see has other points of 
contact with vrth, the secondary form of this root, appears in 
xeip, &e., so does this root vri appear in Fapiorepos “the 
left hand”, and FapOuerv “to count with the fingers” (above, 
p. 203, note). In the words from the root Fap, which we 
have enumerated above, there is precisely the same transition 
of ideas as in the two sets of derivatives from yapyy and Bon, j 
which we have just been considering. This would be sufficiently 
clear from Hesychius only, if we had no other means of shown 
it. See the following glosses : Emin pa. THY per emuKoupias 
xapey meryadny, n €K THS Teptoucias® ws Avtiuaxos. — "Eminpos. 
eTiKOUpOS. emiBupy ris. — Erinpos. PonBos. ee amro0LooUs-— 
‘Enruy pea. emixapitia— “Hpa. NTOL, OVTWS. n Xap, BonPear, © 
emiKoupiav, TaTpi piriw el ypoa pépev Aud. 4 ec, and the 
words of Apollonius, ‘Eminpa, TV yweT emixouplas yapw. - 
Mnrpi pirn eminoa péepwn, EV O€ THs ovde Th pot qrooauiTT pa 
TOOwy emino ava Juno, Ta. ETLKOUPNTLKA THS Wuxins. ovT ws 
“Apiorapyos. If, m addition to all this, we compare emiypa- 
Pepe = emapyryewy = eTapKeiy, with e:BonGerr, ‘xapw pepe, q 
and ypatopnerv, we must feel an irresistible conviction that these 
expressions are all due to the same train of ideas in a Greek 
mind; that, in fact, the ideas of good, assistance, favour, and 
pleasure, were evolved in the Greek language from the military 
feelings of the heroic age. q 

The secondary root ya-p- appears with the pronominal affix 
-x- in the word ydpat and its derivative yapdcow. It will 
be desirable to explain these two words. We are told that 
when yapat signiies ‘“‘a, vine-prop”, it is feminine, when it de- 
notes “‘a palisade”, it is masculine : thus Meeris says (p. 372, , 
Kd. Koch); Xapaé, n ev ‘T pos Tats auméAos, OnduKws. o de. 
ev Tus oTpaTomTEedos a apres. And Phrynichus (p. 61, Lobeck) ;. 
‘A xapat épets Onr\vK@s TO THS aumédXoU OTN PITY MA, ou Kara J 
To appevxov, A similar remark is made with regard to cauat 
in the Htymologicum Magnum. From this we conclude that the | 
two significations of the word belong to different ages of the Greek — 
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- language. Now apzredos was feminine from the first; and as the 
_ vine leans upon and twines round its prop, like a sister, for sup- 
_ port, it may be believed that the oldest signification of yapat was 
_ “the supporter or helper of the vine”, in which sense its con- 
_nexion with the family of words we have been discussing is indis- 
_ putable. In confirmation of this, let us observe that we find in 
_ Homer the word aoconrnp, in the sense “a person who stands 
behind us to help us up” (Jliad xv. 735): 


i / > , oad > , 
HE TLWAS Papuev é€lvat aocaonTypas OTL00®. 


Now aocantnp is obviously another form of ao(os, “a servant” 
or “helper” (Asch. Agam. 209), and do(os means “a branch 
_ which grows up by the side of another branch”, for, according to 
_ Theophrastus (Hist. Plant. I. 13), d@os is that part of a tree from 
_ which the branch sprouts out, and consequently as a-deXdos means 
“he who springs from the same dedkdus or womb”, so d-oGos 
means “the sister-branch”, “the branch which derives its origin 
from the same modus”: therefore aoconryp, which the Scholiast 
on Homer (loc. cit.) explains by (070s, conveys the same idea 
as yapagé, and conversely yapaé may imply a onPea, or is natu- 
_ rally connected with yapis, according to our former investigation. 
Xapacow is of course formed from yapat, just as xaudoow is 
from xayaé; and as kapacow means “to make like a reed” 
 («apak), that is, “to cause to shake”, so yapacow properly 
signifies “‘to make like a stake”, that is, “to sharpen”, and in 
this sense the word frequently occurs in the oldest writers. It 
also signifies to produce the effects of a sharp instrument on some 
substance, just as avacow means “to perform the functions of | 
a king” (avaé), and it is to this latter sense that we owe the 
important word yapaxrnp, both as it is applied to signify “ the 
stamp on a coin”, and as it is figuratively used to denote the 
stamp of mind which distinguishes one man from another. In 
Hesychius we have the gloss: keyapaypuévos. wpryiomevos, 
_ which is supported by Herodotus, VII. 1, meyadws xeyaparyuevov 
rotor AOnvaiow, and EKurip. Med. 157, xeiv Tocov un yapacaov. 
_ This meaning might seem to be derived from the first significa- 
_ tion of yapacow, for On-youa and o€vvoua are used in a similarly 
_ metaphorical manner. If, however, the ingenious emendation of 
_ Matreas (apud Athen. p. 19 p) suggested by Blomfield (Gloss. ad 
‘ Pers. 689) is to be received, we must conclude. that the meta- 
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_phorical use of yapaccew is derived from the second of the a ) 
mitive meanings. The passage in Athenzeus stands thus. Eroince | 
de ovros (0 Marpeas) Kal Tapa Tas A pus roréXous arropias, Kau ; 
averyivwoke Snuootg dua Ti oO ipt0s duvet pev ko\uu Ba ny ov" Kal 
dia Ti of omOyYyoL GuuTivovet pev ouryKwOoviCovrat 0 ov" Kal 


Ta TeTpacpaypa KATAANATTETAL MED; opryiCerat o ov. 


Blomfield reads yaparrertat, which, as a synonym for opryi- 4 
Cera, is more in place here than xatadd\arrera, which bears — 


just the contrary signification. 


It has been mentioned before (p. 59) that associations by way : 


of contrast are often expressed by the same root or element in 


the languages with which we are concerned. This is particularly — 
remarkable in the class of words into which the element Ya-p- 


enters. That the notions of emptiness and containing are both 
expressed by the simple root ya- has already been shown. Now 
we find precisely the same conversion in the derived root ya-p-, 


the primary acceptation of which is “ protection”, “ good”, “‘ bene- — 
fit”, and the feeling of joy which the possession of such things — 


imparts. By the law of association mentioned above it also de- 
notes the feeling of desire created by the want of such things. 
‘Thus xente and yypos belong to the same family with yaprs, 
xXparcuew, xpnoOa. The ideas expressed by both these sets of 


words are included in the single word ypeia, which denotes both — 
“use” and “need”, and the uncertainty which arises in some cases | 
as to the proper way of translating this word shows how nearly © 


these ideas are connected with one another. Hesychius uses 


Xpelav éxwy as an interpretation of yaréwv, yHpos, and XpniCov, 
and the doubt entertained by the critics as to whether we should 
read (Aischyl. Pers. 815) cwdpovetv xeypnuévov, “in want of — 
teaching”, or cwdpovetv Kkexpyuéevor, “having wisdom”, is a — 


: 


sort of proof that the verb also conveys these two ideas (Wel- — 
lauer ad 1. Aschyl. and Elmsl. ad Eurip. Heracl. 801). We — 


observe the same connexion in the Latin cérus, gratus, grates, 


and gratia, which Passow considers to be connected with this | 
element. Cdrus may be a corrupted participle from c&reo, just 
as pirus is a participle of pito; vérus of véreor; procérus of © 
procello (where the ¢ is short by nature, compare célwmen, s-célus, — 
procilus, [ov-xor-os, &e.); obsctrus of ob(s)ctlo=occtlo. We 


have a by-form of cérus in cassus, which seems to be the proper 


form of a participle from some verb like yatéw; compare fateor, — 





se 
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participle fassus. Grdtus = cirdtus might be the participle of a 
derivative verb like ciérdre, if it existed. It would be foreign to 
q our present purpose to enumerate all the Latin words of this 
family; otherwise it would be easy to show that the ideas of 
value, preciousness, consequent difficulty in obtaining, or even 
_ striving in vain to get, and therefore being without, are developed 
from one another in that language also, like the two meanings 
of the English adjective “dear”. Déderlein, therefore, is mis- 
taken when he derives careo and cassus from KEeipelv, Kapyvat, 
_carpere, wappew (Lat. Synon. und Etym. III. p. 114, note), as 
opposed to carus and gratus, which, he admits, are connected 
with yapis and yaipw (p. 254). 
; Bopp (Glossar. Sanscr. p. 212) and Pott (Etymol. Forsch. I. 
p- 272) are inclined to connect yaipw with the Sanscrit Arish. 
The primitive meaning of this Sanscrit root is “to be erect”, 
and it is particularly applied to the hair of the head, whence 
the epithet Arishta-réma, “with the hair of the body on end” 
_(Bhagawvad-Gita, X1.4; Lassen, Anthologia Sanscritica, p. 4, 
oh 9). In a secondary sense, it signifies “to rejoice”, “to be 
elated”, “to exult”, “to be exceedingly pleased”, “to have the 
hair of the body erect with pleasure”; so that it seems to 
agree in all its meanings with dpicaw (root dprx-) rather than 
with yaipw. Whether it is applied to the projecting spears of 
_a body of soldiers, to the erect hairs of the head, to the standing 
corn, to the first ripple on the sea, or to the appearance of the 
skin when one is shivering from cold (which we call : “ goose’s 
skin”), the primary meaning of dpixn, Pplé, ppiccw, is always 
projection or unevenness. in a physical sense; the mental emo- 
‘tion sometimes implied being always secondary and metaphorical. 
We have the same idea in the Latin horrere (=horsere ?), hir- 
sutus, &e. Although these words are so nearly connected in 
“meaning, it is difficult to pronounce a decided opinion as to their 
etymological relation to one another. It is clear that hrish-, hirs-, 
and dpix- must be secondary formations, and it is obvious that 
‘the two first are the same root. We are inclined to connect 
 ppix- with the Sanserit root vrth “to grow”, so that this root, 
the meanings of which bear a great resemblance to those of ye-p-, 
‘again approximates in its secondary lengthened form gpix-, to 
a secondary and lengthened form of the other root hri. It is 
‘Singular that not only does this root hri agree with yap- in its mi- 
| OA | 
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litary use (for pra-Ari signifies “to fight”, and pra-hdra “a 
combatant”), but we have the Homeric yapuy even in the mo- 
dern languages of Europe, as a remnant of the warlike Goths. 
Thus we have the German Schirm, Italian Schermo with one 
of the primitive meanings of the element ya-p-, namely, defence, 
protection, reliance, &c.; and German Scharmiitzel, Italian 
Scherma, English Skirmish, with the common Homeric signifi- 
eation of yapuy, to which these words are related, as the German 
Schaum to Kupos, Schelm to YaALuos, Xariuaces, and Schief to 
xaos (See Déderlein Vocabulorum Homericorum Etyma, p. 14). 


(3) Before we consider the remaining significations of ya- 
pis it will be proper to discuss dicyv, the third of those nouns 
which are used as prepositions, for it bears a remarkable ana- 
logy, in some of its applications, to yap. As a preposition” 
with the genitive case, dicnv is equivalent to the Latin instar, 
and signifies “‘like”, “after the likeness of”. Thus in Pindar 
(Pyth. Il. 84), Avicoto dixav, “just like (i.e. justly) a wolf”; 
ZEschylus (Agam. 3), xuvos Sikny “just like a watch-dog.” The 
use of dicnv as a preposition seems to be for the most part 
confined to the older poets; for, although it oceurs even in Plato 
and Aristotle, it is generally used when an air of quamtness or 
a poetical colouring is designed. For instance, in Plato, Legg. 
VI. p- 773, ov yap paciov evvoerv, OTL modw eivat $6: Stanv 
KpaTnpos kexpamevny, he seems to be _ quoting some line from 
a play, such as ous OiKny kparnpos nv KEK papery 5 3 just as, In 
Legg. X. p. 886 8, Aoyour dé ta’ta ev wws eis TO TiBavov 
mepimemeuueva (‘“ well incrusted, covered, or concealed with words, 
so as to appear probable”), he seems to have had i in his head some 
line of an old comedian—perhaps Aoyoior é EU TOS Tavra Tem 
prmemenpeva 5 comp. Aristoph. Plut. 157, ovowate mepinér rouse 
THY poxOnpiav. Vesp. 668, pnuar iors meprmepOers. 

The sense of oxy, which has given rise to this use of its 
accusative or old locative case as a preposition, is found in 
Homer, Odyss. xvi. 274, urnotypwv ovxX Hoe Oikn TO mapobe 
TéTukTo, and in Pindar, Pyth. I. 50, Trav Pion rIjTa0 olay 
eperwy, which the Scholiast rightly explains: tov @ihoxry Tow 
TpoTrov METEPXOMEVOS, for tpomov, is also used in the same 
way as oiyv, as in Alschyl. Agam. 48, TpoTrov airyumiov “like 
vultures”. Hesychius also recognizes the meaning of likeness or 
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-similitude here implied, as will appear from the following glosses : 
Oly. 0 Tporos—pvyotypwv (he refers to the passage of the 
Odyssee above quoted); dimndrov (1) éxtvrwpa, opotwpa, etdw- 
dor, avopiass Cosdtov. mapa Aaxwaoww. (2) dacpa, ovis, elowAov, 
pipnua. O0ev Kal o pimororyos mapa Aaxwot, dixnrloras. 
(3) ayaa avdpiavtos ; dixny. (1) xaBarep, womep, opotws. 
(2) tpoyou (read tporov); dikyns. tporov. dixn (this word 
should be inserted). omoiwow. 7 Kpiow. But this is only 
a secondary sense of diy. The following considerations will 
convince us that its primary meaning was “an equivalent”, 
that is, not only a similitude, but an identity. This appears 
most clearly from the uses of dicatos in the best writers. Thus, 
we have in Herodotus, II. 149, at 0 exarov opyuat Oikarat 
eiat oraciov ekamAcOpov. “One hundred fathoms are exactly 
or just equivalent to a stadium.” Referring to which, as it 
seems, the Antiatticistes says (Bekk. Anecd. p. 90, 1. 20), dixacov 
métpov: ti icov. ‘Hpodoros devtépw. Similarly, Xenophon, 
Cyrop. II. 2, § 26, oUTe yap appa Onmou Tay yévorT av 
Bpadéwv immwy evovtwr, ovTe dixaov aoikwy cuveCevypevwr, 
“when the horses are not a pair;” and we have dicaov capa 
“a body equal on both sides,” duxcacoratar avtipporai, “ perfect 
equilibrium”, xaTatdaow opadnv cat duxaiay “an equal, level 
extension” (quoted from Hippocrates by Schneider). It is to 
this primary sense that the moral, legal, and political use of 
dikn is due, just as from the similar application of the Latin 
@quus and iniquus spring the sense of counterpoise or equiva- 
lence. Thus, dicyy dovvat, AaPerr, EXEL, Owxev, &e. “to give, 
obtain, have, or endeavour to get, satisfaction or an equivalent 
for some injury,” on the principle of the lea talionis, which 
the old Greek legislators considered to be perfect justice. Aris- 
totle, who does not admit of the universal applicability of re- 
taliation (Hth. V. 5), and would rather consider diy as a 
something proportional (avadoyov z.), than as an equivalent 
(Eth. V. 3, § 8); was nevertheless perfectly aware, that, ac- 
cording to the ordinary acceptation of the term in Greece, di«y 
conveyed the idea of a quid pro quo: for he says that inequality 
and injustice are synonymous terms, and that to have more than 
one’s share (deovexreivy) is to commit an injury; the same. 
appears from his ingenious but false derivation of di«y from 
pPixe (Eth. V. 4, § 9); TO 0 tcov pecov eoTl TIS peiCovos Kal 
94.2 
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eXaTTOVos KATA THY apOpnrixy avahoryiay Oa TOUTO at q 
ovoudCerat Sixator, 6 OTt diya €oTiv’ womep ay et Tes €lrot a 
dtxatov" Kal o ouKacTns dixaar7s. 
We now return to yap, which, besides the meanings we 
have already discussed (namely, good, protection, benefit con- 
ferred, and the feeling of joy which such things create), also ex- — 
presses “gratitude”, “‘a desire to return a favour”, and, in its — 
widest sense, every thing that is graceful, amiable, and charming. — 
‘H Xapis, or more generally in the plural ai Xapites are the — 
goddesses who preside over all that imparts a charm to the © 
social relations of man (Pindar, Olymp. I. 30, Xaprs, dmrep dmavra 4 
Tevxer Ta. meihuxan Ovaross. Olymp. XIV. 5, Xadpites—ovv ¥ UEP 
—Td Te TepTVa kal TA YyAUKEa YyiryveTar TavTAa Bporots) ; who 
love that interchange of good offices which is the foundation of © 
Sixn ori! give and take.” Thus Aristotle says (Lthic. Vi 83 § 6): | 
TW QVTLTOLELY yap avadoryov oummever n moNus” Hy yap TO kanes be 
(aroiow (et d€ bas Sovrela SoKer Elvat, €l “py avTiromnoet)’ : 
TO ev (et oe mn, METAOOGLS Ov yiverat, ™7 meradoret Oé oon : 
pévovet). O10 Kal Xapirwv Lepov éurodwv qotovvTal, wa avTa= — 
qooools 7 n’ TOUTO yap Xapiros ovo" avOunnperqaat yap oe 
TW Kapicaueven, Kal aA avTov apeat Xapltodpuevov. And hence | 
the EKumenides, praying that there may be no factions at Athens, — 
say (Aischyl. Eumen. 970), F 


Xa puara O dyTwtootev Kowoderet Cravoig, 
Kat oruyew pug Ppevi. 
Tohh@v yap 700 év Bpotots akos. 


And similarly, the Theban orator in Thucydides (il. 67): Kat 
nyty avoua qaVoucw avTaTocoTe Xapev Orkatav wy a poOupot 
ryeyernueOa, At Athens, according to Josephus (Antiquit. XIV. 
c. 8, ) 5, p. 699), a common temple was erected to them and the 
Denia: OTHTAL aVTOU Elkova yaNkyv év TW Teuevet TOV Anuou 
Kal TOV Xapitwy; and their statues stood at the entrance to the 
Acropolis, where they were worshipped with mysterious rites: 
Pausan. IX. 35, § 3, AOnunot po THS és THY Axporodw écodou 
Xapires cio Kat avrat pets” Tapa o€ avtais TeAeTHY aryou-— 
aw €§ Tovs ToAXOUS aTOppyrov. There was a ‘colossal statue 
of the patroness Juno by Polycletus in the Hereeum at Argos, 
on whose crown the Hours and Graces were sculptured, and 
their statues were in the Pronaus (Pausan. I]. 17, § 3, 4, and 
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) ay v. } 7). The chief attribute of the Graces was sociability : 
: ay are represented as inseparable from one another, and as 
| ‘ Promoting all kinds of unions among mankind ; ;—that of rial: 


e of the whole state or race at the public festivals (Miller, Or- 
_ chomen. p. 180). It is with this feeling of the political signi- 
_ficance of their worship that Pindar says (Pyth. VIII. 21): 





d émece 0 ov Xapitwy éxas 
; Bee : a otKatoTroALs apeTats 
a | KNewatow Ataxioav 
Girvyoca vacos. 


e for he would hardly have used the epithet d:acomods had there 
_ not been some connexion in meaning between yapis and. dic; 
a the meaning is “the fair-dealing and glorious island of AUgina 
is not disregarded by the Graces,—for they preside over the 
- intercourse of men, and are also the givers of glory.” The epi- 
q thet drcatorodts,—which is properly applicable to a man (it is 
the name of the hero of the Acharnians of Aristophanes, and 
is analogous to dod, vWirodss, &c.), but is here applied by 
_ personification to Avgina,—refers to the fairness, which charac- 
| : terized the commercial dealings of that island, and for which 
‘Pindar elsewhere extols its inhabitants. Olymp. VIII. 20; 














80a Lwrespa Aros Eeviov : 

™apedpos aoKerrat Ocuis 

etox avOpwrwr, ¢ ott yap Tonv Kal wohAG permet 

_0p0a Sraxpivew ppeve ay mapa Karpov, 

 dvomaXes, TeOyos oe Tis aDavaTwy Kai Tavd adtepKea xeege 
_- wavTodaroisw vTecTaceE Eevors 

kiova datmoviav. 


where Qéuis is only another name for dik: see Sophocl. Gd. 
Col. 1384, 

n Tadaidpatos 
Aixn Evvedpos Zyvos apyaiows vopors. 
In the Pythian hymn quoted above ézece does not refer to the 
“insular position of Aigina, as Dissen supposes, but is used in 
the same sense as in Sophocl. Ay. 620, 
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Ta mpl O epya: Xepouv 
peryioras dperas 
agua Tap agirors 


mea, erece pedeors ATpeicats, | 


as the Scholiast perceived: 7 0€ drxaiorodts vacos Airywa ovK 4 
eténece Twv Xapirwyv. a 

The etymological connexion of dixy and yaprs is even more | 
remarkable than their analogy in signification, As yapis is con- { 
nected with yep, the general name for a hand, and with a 
number of words signifying “to take or hold” (above p. 200, — 
note), dix is obviously connected with déx-c1os, the name for 
the right hand, with daxrudos, “ the finger”, and with a number | 
of words denoting “to receive” (déxoua, &c.), or “to point ou | 
(detcvumt, &e.), (above. p. 202, note). The element of the word | 
is, as we have seen (above p. 197 foll.), a compound of the numeral — 
“two” with a root signifying “to take”, and probably connected | 
with the root Ari, which appears in yeip. The form d- of the : 
first syllable is on the analogy of dia, di-Oupos, &c., and is more | 
regular and original than the de of déxa or the da of daxrudos. | 
We have this in det«vyus, where it is affected by guna, in-the | 
Sanscrit dé¢, and in the Latin dicts causa, dicere, digitus, dignus, | 
&e. Herodian remarks (epi povnpovs eEews, p. 14) that the — 
accentuation of dicy is very singular, because a barytone noun — 
of this kind pugit either to have a consonant before the «, like 
Kipen, dipKn, Tpixxy, or the « should be long, as in vikn, ppixn— | 
 Tolvuy Olkn onuewmoes. elmre yap ay Kpovw n ounpove. 
Nouns in y, formed from adjectives in ixos, are naturally oxy- 
tone: but there is no reason whatever why diky,—which has no- 
connexion with the pronominal termination -xos, but is formed 
directly from the verb-root dix- (dicy for dixya),—should not 
follow the analogy of eXixy, exary, uedeTn, &e. 












CHAPTER V. 


THE ADJECTIVE. 


_Erymoiocrers have found or created for themselves very great 
difficulties in the nouns adjective. We do not imtend to set 
forth all the explanations which have been offered with regard 
to their nature and functions. It will be better to state at 
once that the adjective differs etymologically from the substan- 
tive only in being capable of flexion through the different gen- 
ders of the substantive to which it is joined. Otherwise it is 
as much the designation of a quality or attribute as the sub- 
stantive itself. As for the compound adjectives, they are in many 
languages merely substantives subjoined to adjectives. 

To the student of Greek the subject of the adjective is 
particularly interesting, and especially in its connexion with the 
participle, a kind of word of which more use is made in Greek 
_than in any other language, so much so that the Greeks have 
been emphatically called @:Aouéroyxor, or lovers of participles. In 
this language, more perhaps than in any other, we recognize 
the truth of the statement that an adjective is as truly a noun 
or the name of a thing as a substantive; a great number of 
adjectives in this language have taken their station among the 
most common of the substantives, and there is no single Greek 
adjective or even participle which may not become a substan- 
tive if it only have the definite article prefixed, if, in a word, 
it have that accompaniment which is necessary for the conversion 
of a substantive, as the name of a quality or attribute, into 
the name of a particular thing. Indeed, to such an extent has 
this been carried, that many adjectives, especially those ending 
in -«y, which have got a substantive-use by prefixing the ar- 
ticle and omitting the substantive réyvy, have at last become 
so completely substantives, that the article is always omitted, 
except in those cases where a substantive would require the ar- 
ticle (see Middleton on the Greek Article, pp. xxi. 50 note, edit. 
Rose). This restricted employment of a general attribute may 


— 
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be compared with the use of BaciAevs without the article when — 


a particular king, the king of Persia is meant. 





There are instances in Greek where scholars are still uncer- — 
tain, whether a particular substantive-use or a general adjective- 
use is intended. We will. select one which will give us an 
opportunity of correcting a general misinterpretation of some — 


passages in the Greek poets. 


The word -yepapos is in Homer an adjective, and an epithet 
of honor. Thus Priam, describing Agamemnon (J/. m1. 170), says: 


Kadov © oUTw €F wy ovrw tov opbarporor, 
0vd ovTw ry epapov’ Bacrdni yap avopt EOLKE. 


and Antenor, contrasting Ulysses with Menelaus (Z/. m1. 211), 


oTravrwv uev Mevédaos vmeipexev eupéas W{LOUS, 
aupw ny ECoueva, YyepapwTepos nev ‘Odvaceus. 


: 


The Scholiast’ S interpretation of the former is évrmov, of the . 


latter ¢ EVTIMOTEpOS 7 p0s oye, and we have no doubt he is right; 


rYyépas, yepwr, and YEpnvios or yep are explained in the same | 


way by Hesychius : ryépwv. emi pev TOU evTipov—nikhyoKev oe 
ryepovTas opiaTijas (Lhad. II. 404), yépas yap n Twn, yepn- 
vos EvTiLos, YEpovs yéepny, EVvTLMOS. D'epapos is formed by the 


common suffix -pos from the word -yepas, ‘the privilege or — 
peculiar gift of a person in authority,”—e. g. the first share of — 
the booty and so forth—especially ‘‘the hereditary privileges and — 
prerogatives of a kig”: in which sense it was equivalent to — 
épavos (see Welcker Zilog. p. 381 note). Hence Thucydides says — 


of the old kings of Greece (I. 13) aporepov dé yoav emi pyrots 


ryépact matpiai Bacrea: hence yépovt-s (yépwv) @ person — 
holding such privileges or authority, and yeporvria or yepovcia | 
the ruling Senate at Sparta. The root of the word is gri- “to — 
take” or “receive”, one of common occurrence in all the lan- — 
guages of the Indo-Germanic family, and probably the same with 


hri of which we have said so much in the last chapter (see also 


| 


] 
| 
, 
1 
{ 
) 
; 





p--200). We do not. believe that it is connected with yzpas, 
‘“‘old age”, which seems to be related to the Sanserit root jré, 
(jard) “to wear away”, and the use of yépwy, syepaids, a8 an 


apparent synonym for yyypatos, is to be explained from the con- 
nexion: of the ideas of age and euty in the Greek mind. In 
Euripides (Suppl. 42), ; 


“ 
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ikeTevH €, yepaia, yEpapwy éK 
oTOpAaTwV T pos ‘youu wimTovea TU GOV. 


‘We believe that the idea intended to be conveyed by the words 
‘yepaa and yepapwv is not that of age, though both Athra the 
person addressed, and the chorus who are speaking, are repre- 
sented as old women, but that of veneration or respect, “I 
beseech you, O honoured dame, with a mouth paying you due 
respect, and falling down at your knee.” As yEpapos is used 
as an epithet of the person who receives the -yépas, 60 ryepat- 
pew is employed to denote the act of bestowing the yeépas, as 
when a greater share of any thing is given to a distinguished 
man (Homer Iliad vu. 321): 


> f , 
verrouT © Atavra dinvexéecat ry €patpev 
71pws ‘At petons. 


or when the SP of a SDvanILy is spoken of (Plato Legg. VII. 
799 A): xopetats Troiaoe ryepaiperv tyHv tote Ouvciav. There is 
no. doubt, then, as to the meaning of the adjective or epithet 
"Yepapos. But there are two passages of Aischylus in which this 
word is clearly used as a substantive, and in both we have a 
dative plural. They are Supplices 672: 

Kal yEepapotor mpEe- 

BurodoKot ryepov- 

Tov Super prcyovtwy 


e , > , 
WS Todt EV VELOLTO. 
and ee ennon P22 


eOperpev dé A€ovTa 

ciny domo aryaXaxTov 

oUTws avnp dtouagTor, 

ev P.orov 7 poTeNEtors 

cipE POV; evppirorraioa, 

“Kat yepapors émriyapTov. 
In consequence of the word azpeaPurodoxo:, which precedes in 
the first passage, and ev@iAoraida in the second, every one has 
‘been led, not unnaturally it must be ene to translate 
‘yepapurs in both passages “ the aged men”. A. little examina- 
‘tion will show that the word is in both pascietane synonym for 
‘ryepact. That yepapois does not mean “old men” in the first 


; 


3 
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passage is clear: for how can altars, or ae the terrae 
round the altar (@vyuéda: see Miller, Anhang zu den Humeniden, 
p- 35) be said to be loaded like a ship with freight (yépew), 
and to blaze (prcryew) with old men? That old men crowded 
round the altars is sufficiently stated by the epithet zpeaButo- 
doxot, and the addition of a synonym for apeoBurais would be 
very unlike A‘schylus. That syepapors does not signify persons 
in the second passage is clear from this, that when eéziyapros 
governs a dative case of the person it always has the meaning 
“rejoiced over as by an enemy”: thus Atschyl. Prometh. 164, 
exOpois emiyapta mrémovOa (see the passages quoted in Blom- 
field’s note) ; Thucydides, III. 67, ot«rov dé agus epot TUYyXa- 
ee ot amperes Tl maa Xovres TOV avOpwmrewv" ol de Oukaiws, 
WOTEP olce, Ta évavTia emrixapTot eivat; and so emixaipe, when 
it governs the dative, as Soph. Aj. 940, ot 0 ovv yedovTrwy 
Kam@tyarpovTwy Kaxois: but when the verb governs the accusa- 
tive, it expresses merely a simple act of joy, like yaipw, nO, 
&c., with the same government (see Sophocl. Aj. 136, and Lobeck), 
and so étyapros, without a dative of the person, signifies ‘“ joy- 
causing agreeable”, as in Sophocl. Trackin. 1262, ws émiyaptov 
Tedovs aeKxovotov Epryov, where the Scholiast rightly compares 
the Homeric éxwy aéxovri ye Ounp. If, therefore, in the passage 
of the Agamemnon we take ryepapois in the sense “ by means 
of gifts”, we shall have the natural signification, “the young 
lion was tame, it gambolled with children, and was agreeable or 
pleasing, it caressed one—when it was fed”, just as he says 
afterwards (725), qapwrds moti xeipa caivwy Te ‘yaoTpos 
avaykas. That yEpapors, in the other passage, means “ with 
sacrificial offerings”, is shown by the use of the word @d¢eyew 
(so in the Agamemnon, 91, Bwpot Swporce préryovrat), and 
by the imitation of the whole passage in the Electra of Euripides 
(712 and following) | 


yopot 0 ‘Arpewav ery éparpov otkous" 
Oupéra 0 émitvavto ‘\pu- 
ondaTol, cedayerto 0 ay aotu 
Tp ériBwutov Apryeiwv. 
We conclude, therefore, that in these passages ‘yepapois repre- 


sents the dative plural of syepapor, which has become permanent 
as a neuter substantive equivalent to -yépas. 
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We have stated that the etymological distinction between 
e adjective and substantive is, that the former is generally 
: ca able by its inflexions of being attached to substantives of every 
gender. It will be easy to show that this sole etymological 
difference is the result of the syntactical use of adjectives. A 
great number of possessive adjectives are nothing more than 
‘genitive cases attracted by juxtaposition into a variety of in- 
flexions. For instance, if, as is most probable, the oldest form 
of the genitive of Ojos, Onmoto, WAS Onudcto, What is this in 
‘relation to dyudcios, but the crude form of a new system of 
inflexions? The same may be said of all such adjectives as 
“xpvceos from xpucos, and also of the verb-adjectives or par- 
ticiples: for what difference is there between the indicative 
P ‘ruUrrovTi=TuTTover and the imperative turTovTwy, on the one 
hand, and the dative singular and genitive plural of the parti- 
ciple on the other? The participle is nothing but the crude 
form of the verb with a pronominal suffix,—which may or may 
not be the expression of certaim persons of the finite moods,— 
“made the basis of a set of inflexions which, from their capa- 
bility of fusion or harmony with the analogies of substantives, 
are used as adjectives. ‘There are many adjectives which are 
‘immoveable or not capable of a variety of flexion (Lobeck, 
_Paralipom. p. 189), and these, when placed by the side of the 
“noun substantive, constitute it to all intents and purposes one 
of those compound words in which the genius of the Greek 
and Sanserit languages is most strikingly developed, the only 
‘difference being, that in the former instance the inflexions of 
_ case are preserved, while those of gender are neglected; whereas 
in the latter the crude form only is prefixed. Most adjectives, 
however, vary in gender, number, and case with the noun to 
_ which they belong, and are either the predicate of the sentence 
of which the noun is the subject, or stand as the representa- 
_ tive of some case (mostly the genitive) of another noun dependent 
_ upon the substantive in question, just as, conversely, the genitive 
ease of a substantive Eey stand as a substitute for an epithet, 
Bee Soph. Antig. 114, Xiovos arépuyt for yoven; Electra, 19, 
| adoTpw evppovy for agTepoecaa, &e. 

_ From this it will be seen that the use of adjectives at all 
is entirely logical or syntactical, for an adjective when distinct 
from the substantive, that is, when not a mere epithet, is a 
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predicate as contrasted to the subject (above p. 146). Although we | 





; 
i 


do not profess to discuss the syntax of the Greek language in these 
pages, yet as the very essence of the adjective is syntactical (its ety-_ 
mological distinction being merely an accident), and as its different — 
value, according as it is used with or without the article, is a point 


which teachers of Greek find it most difficult to impress upon their 


pupils, we shall indulge in a very few remarks on the subject. 
Every noun in the Greek language, however vague and general 


its signification may be, is capable of forming the subject of a 
preposition, if it only has prefixed to it that simplest form of 


the demonstrative, which we call the article; and if two nouns 
occur in connexion, one of which has, and the other wants, 
the article, the former is related to the latter as subject is to 
predicate. This is a fact which must be always kept in mind 
by every one who would translate the Greek authors correctly. 
An adjective, m our acceptation of the name, is an epithet of 
the substantive with which it is jomed, and the difficulty which 


we experience in practically teaching the Greek language is, to 


convince the learner, that no noun, though with variable gender, 
can be considered as an adjective when it stands alone, while 
the substantive to which it refers has the article prefixed, but 
that it is always a predicate, or asserts something of the noun, 
even though they should both of them be in oblique cases. 
Another assertion of the same principle is, that no participle 
or verbal-adjective in -v7, or -uevos, can be considered as an 
adjective, unless it be subjoined to an article, in which case it 


is equivalent to the relative pronoun with a finite verb. The 


difference between the relative and the definite article consists, 
as we have already seen (p. 318, 319), in this, that the former 


preserves the subjective form throughout all cases and genders, . 
and has the case-ending in the nominative, whereas the case- 


ending s of the nominative is wanting in the article, because 
that suffix is appended to the noun with which it is connected, 
and the element -ta is used for the neuter and for the oblique 
cases of the masculine and feminine. Now the Greek participle 


active is the pronominal, form, which, in the instrumental case, 


forms the third person plural of the verb, inflected through all 
its cases and genders, and the participle passive is another pro- 
nominal form, which, in the locative, constitutes the infinitive 
active, similarly inflected. Thus, turrovr: = TUmTovot means 


= 
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“ stri king performed by an indefinite number of persons” = “they 
strike”, which is merely conditional, for no particular persons are 
‘mentioned: whence the idea of striking in general is naturally 
deduced, and turrovt-s = tU7Twv means “a person who strikes, 
if there is one” = “if he strikes;” therefore the participle alone 
‘implies a condition only. Accordingly, the verb without a no- 
Minative and the participle stand on the same footing as mere 
hypotheses, which are not, though they are capable of becoming, 
assertions: in other words, they are merely predicates without 
a subject. In the logical or syntactical condition of the Greek 
language, they become the predicates of a sentence, when a 
“nominative case (which should properly consist of a noun with 
the article) is prefixed to the verb, and when some cast of a 
moun (also preceded by an article) is placed in connexion with 
the participle; the former become an affirmative sentence, the 
latter a dependent one, expressed in our language by the finite 
-yerb with some particle. But both the verb and the parti- 
ciple constitute not the sentence itself, but the subject of it, 
when we prefix to the former, not the nominative with the 
article, but the relative pronoun; and to the latter, not the noun 
and article, but the article alone. Thus, os didw-7e “he who 
" gives” =o didovt-s (didous) “the giver”; and hence it is that the 
epithet or adjective in the proper sense of the term is equivalent 
_ either to the verb with the relative, or to the participle with the 
article; for o aryafo-s avOpwzro-s is identical in signification with 
both o avO pwro-s o-s aryabo-; eatuw, and 6 dvOpwro-s, 0 ev 
_ mowyo-vt-s (ror). So that, in fact, the adjective, which from 
its variety of flexion, requires the guidance of an article before 
_ it can be considered either as an epithet or as a substantive, 
that is to say, before it can be used as a subject, is to be con- 
sidered in the same light with the participle, which differs from 
_ the verb only in having variable inflexions. Whereas, conversely, 
when the adjective and participle stand after an article, and 
unconnected with any substantive, they are substantives to all 
intents and purposes, for their variation of gender is excluded 
_ by the nature of the case, and adjectives or participles, which 
_ have been long used in. this way, may become regular nouns 
_ appellative, like the adjectives in -«y, or the word -yepapor, 
mentioned above, or even proper names, like Xapwv,-and the 
_ patronymics referred to in the last chapter (above, p. 341). 


van 
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Although all this is obvious enough when stated plainly and 
directly, and though the fact must be known to every one who 
has any pretension to the name of a Greek scholar, it is, as we 
have before said, very difficult to impress the fact upon the young | 
student ; we shall, therefore, make no apology for showing by a 
few examples the application of the principle to the commonest 
constructions in Greek. We feel the more justified in doing so 
as even the most eminent scholars have occasionally fallen into 
mistakes from inattention to this rule, which we consider as the 
basis of all Greek syntax. Thus Hermann in his edition of 
Aristotle’s Poetic. c. IV. § 16, where we have cai tov doyov 
TpwraywvcTyVY Tapeskevase, Writes as follows (p. 109): Seatam 
tragedie formam institut Aischylus, secundo addito actore, unde 
primarum partium actor eastitit, quem Aristoteles No-yov mpwra- 
ywratny vocat, male a Twiningio et Buhlio intellectum. So that 
he makes tpwraywnorny an epithet, whereas it is a predicate, 
as it is correctly rendered by Twining (“he made the dialogue — 
the principal part of Tragedy”), whose interpretation is adopted 
by Buhle. In Euripides (Troades. 598) we have Tapes O Eynue | 
thv Avs, rynpas o€ uy Tirywpevoy TO K008 el yev av oomos (we 
adopt Elmsley’s reading for e?yev ev which appears in the com- 
mon editions), which obviously means “‘ Paris married the daughter 
of Zeus, but if he had not married her, the alliance he contracted — 
would have been an obscure one.” Yet Elmsley (ad Med. 416) 
has not hesitated to approve of the conjecture ouywpevov tt KHOos, 
proposed by some other person, which makes nonsense of the 
line, for Euripides does not mean to say that Paris must have 
married, but that his marriage, if he had married any other person - 
than Helen, would probably have been an obscure one. Again, 
in Sophocles (Ajax. 572), 


Kal Tapa TEVYN unr aywvapyat TIVES 

Onsovr ‘Ayaiors, und o AYUEwWY ELOS. 
All the editors (except Schifer who proposes to omit the ar- 
ticle) have passed over the solcecism in the last words; and it 
is even defended by Schneider in his edition of Plato’s Respublica 
Vol. u. p. 319. We read 6 Auvpewy éuol. The word Avuewy stands — 
on the same footing with azarewv, &c. It is the weakened form — 
of a participle used as a noun; for as we have araty, araTaw, 
aratewv, for ararawy, we might have duuy, Avuaw, Avuewn, 
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for Avuawv. The verb agi. does not exist, nor is the lengthened 
form Auualyw used in the active by the best Attic writers ; they 
employ only the deponent Avuaivoua:, which is properly followed 
_ by the dative, as we are told by the Scholiast on Aristophanes 
(Nub. 931, Aumavouevov Tos metpaiors) : AvmaLve mEvors avTt 
a Tou evyBpivovra, obrws Oe avrois ournves, ouxt, TA pel pakia 
7 Aupatvopmevov, mpos 0 Kal TO x. (though Xenophon makes it 
govern the accusative) and even in the later writers when the 
active Avnaive occurs it is construed with the dative, as in Liba- 
 nius IV. p. 350, ra AuuyvavTA Tots mpaypact. It is, therefore, 
_ by no means unlikely that Avuewv should be construed with the 
_ dative (for such nouns govern the same case as the verbs from 
which they are derived), and that the ignorant transcriber should 
not perceive it and write euos. A similar solcecism has been 
remedied by a similar correction in Theocritus X XVII. 58, 
 Twuméxovov Toinsas euol paxos, where the common editions have 
_ euov; the final v, o, « are very like one another in the MSS. 
The most singular blunder of this sort is that which Brunck, 
Blomfield, and Wellauer have committed in construing ris ev- 
| mpatias cwrnpos in Atschyl. Sept. c. Theb. 209. 


Teapyia yap eoTe THS Evmpagias 
UNTHP, yun UwTHpos. wo Exet Aoryos 


_ the meaning of which clearly is, ‘Obedience is the mother of 
good fortune, and the wife of Jove the Saviour; such is the say- 
ing.” The last part of the Aoyos we find in another form in 
Soph. Antig. 676. 


Tov oO opNoupevey 
cwle Ta ToAAA cwual y IleBapyia. 


— We might bring forward a great many other instances of the 
_ ignorance or inadvertance of scholars with regard to this funda- 
mental principle of Greek construction ; indeed, the remark which 
Valckenaer made, when he stated the rule, is still applicable— 
 eredi vix potest quam frequenter in minutis hisce fuerit ab hominibus 
| etiam Groce perdoctis peccatum (ad Herod. 1. 180). That English 
scholars should not have observed this, after the publication of 
_ Middleton’s elaborate treatise is still more wonderful, for, al 
- though that book is based upon a theory opposed to all sound 
 yiews of the philosophy of language, it at least stated distinctly 
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enough the rule that the subject is generally found with the 
article and the predicate without it (p. 53. foll. ed. Rose). 

The following examples will explain to the young student the 
influence of the article in determining whether a given adjective 
or participle is to be considered as an ovoua, or as a pyua. “O 
Bacikevwv is a synonym for o Bacirevs, but Bacikevwv means 
‘“‘during his reign,” ‘when or if he is reigning:” for example, 
Kipos o BaciXevwv, is “Cyrus the king,” but BacitAevwv 0 Kipos, 
‘Cyrus, when he was king.” ‘O Aeuxos tamos “ the white horse,” 
but Aeveos Oo Taos, “the horse is white.”  “O povwy is “ the 
wise or prudent man,” but Sophocl. Gd. Tyr. 316. 


pev, evs hpover ws dewov évOa uy TéAY 
Aver Ppovourtt, 


means “what a sad thing it is to be wise, in cases where it is 
unprofitable (does not pay) to be wise,” so that the participle 
is equivalent to the infinitive; comp. Wd. Tyr. 863. €¢ mot Evvein 
peportt moipa Tav evoeTTor aryvelav Aorywr, eptyou TE TAVTOS, 
and Lysias (de eversa republica p. 174, 1. 14.), ov« a€tov moAdaKes 
xpncOa cupuovros, ofs ovde admak éXvotTéAnce TeMouevors. “Hi 
BeBauos yapis would mean “a lasting obligation,” but the Corey- 
reans say ‘‘it is their business to show that their gratitude will be 
lasting,”"—ws Kal tTyv yapw BeBaov éEovow (Thucyd. I. 82.), 
and thus they tell the Athenians (in the following chapter) “ that 
by receiving as allies people whose dearest interests were at stake, 
they. would confer the favour with as indelible a record as possible,” 
Ws av paXdioTAa MET AElLV NO TOU wapTuptou THY Xap katabeiabe. 
The following passage contains a good exemplification of the uses of 
the participle, both as ovoua and pyua; Thucydides I. 36. Kal oTw 
Ta0E Compe porta wey OoKEt NeryeoOat, poPerrat o€ mn or aura, 
mretBouevos Tas o7ovoas Avon, yUOTW TO jeev OEcros avrou, toXUy 
€XOv, TOUS EvavTious p.aAXov poBijcor, TO 0€ Oapcovv fT) deEauévov 
acQeves Ov pus toxVovTas Tous éxOpous ddeearepov €oOMEVOD. 

Here it is obvious that Euupepovra, mewWouevos, € exov, poBycop, 

deEanévou, 6 ov, loyvorTas, and ecopuevov, are all predicates, the 
two futures being equivalent to infinitive moods of the same tense; 

while +o cedios and zo Oapcovy are subjects, or equivalent to 
nouns substantive: the meaning is, ‘and if any one thinks that 
what has been said is for his interest, but is afraid lest, if he 
listens to our arguments, he may be induced to break the treaty, 
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be alarming to his enemies, whereas his confidence after having 
refused our aid will be less formidable, because it will be weak as 
compared with his enemies, who will be strong.” Again, o1 ade- 
ornxores Evuuayor would mean “the revolted allies”; oi ape- 
ornkores THv Evupaywv, “those of the allies who had revolted”; 
but Thucydides, I]. 65: avretyov twv Evuuaywv ere ToIs TAELooww 
aeotyxoo. means “in addition to all their other enemies they 
_kept their ground against the majority of their allies, they having 
revolted,” or “for they had revolted,” or “after they had re- 
yolted;” not “who had revolted,” as some people would translate 
at. Aristoph. £¢q. 280, 


? 


A ‘ , wa ~ d Coal o T 
vac wa Ala Kaywrye TOUTOV, OTL Kevyn TH Kowa 
. » > \ “ 5 , ? cand 
_ ecopap.ev €s TO WpuTavElov, ELTA madw exOer THER, 


| “Tl inform against this fellow, for gomg into the Town-hall 
with his belly empty, and coming out again with it full;” i.e., his 

belly was empty when he went in, but full when he came out again. 
In Sophoel. Antig. 360, 


f ule 2701 WwW 

amopos ew ovoev EPXETAL 
\ , 

To “éeAXon; 


the Scholiast and Hermann suppose that éa’ ovdév 76 uéddov ought 
to be taken together, with the sense ex’ ovdév rev wedAdOvTwv, but 
it appears to us that +d uédAXov is in apposition to the whole of the 
preceding line, “in regard to the future, he comes to nothing un- 
provided with resources.” At the beginning of the following 
_strophe, the article is properly explained by Wex. In another 
part of the same play, the chorus, after stating that, when mis- 
fortunes once begin in a family, they go on till the race is extinct, 
exclaim (v. 594), 


apyaia ta Aafsdaxidav olcwv dpapat 

anuata POmévev emt myuacr TimTovT » 
ovO amad\acoet 

ryeveav ‘yévos. 


which signifies, “‘ the calamities of the house of Labdacus, which I 
see in the act of being added to the calamities of those members of 
the family who are dead and gone, are only the old misfortunes 
resuscitated and revived.” 

25 
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These instances will be sufficient to saci the natural connexion 
of the article with the subject of the proposition. ~ From these eases | 
the student will be careful to distinguish those in which the propo- 
sition is convertible or reciprocating, such, namely, “that of either 
term taken as the subject, the other may be affirmed as a predi- 
cate” (Middleton, p. 54). In these last cases, which are, of course, 
not very numerous, the article either appears before both subject. 
and predicate, as Aristot. Hth. 11.9, cori n apery n nOucn peoorns, 
or 18 omitted in both, as in the aphorism of Protagoras, ravrwv 
Xpnpatwv pe T pov avOpwros. Matthize (Gr. Gr. ) 264, obs.) quotes 
some instances, in which he says the predicate has the article, but. 
the subject wants it. In all these, the predicate, as he calls it, is 
the subject, nor can we conceive the possibility of such a conversion 
as he supposes. . 
There are instances, Hida not very numerous, in which the 
same word appears by brachylogy both as ovoza and as priya in 
other words, it is written once, but must be repeated twice in the 
mind: thus we have in Herodotus, VIII.80, 1cOt ydp & éuéo(aoted= 
eva) Ta Totevpeva v0 Myowv, “be assured that every thing done 
py the Medes, is done by my advice.” Thucydides, VIL. 71, da ro 
avajiedoy, (avwpanov) Kal THY error THS vavpayias qvaryKatovTo 
éyew, “on account of the inequality of the ground, the view which 
they had of the sea-fight from the shore was necessarily ieee | 
also.” 7 
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COMPOUND WORDS. 


One of the most striking peculiarities, and indeed one of the 
greatest beauties, of classical Greck, is the frequent and varied 
use of compound words by the best authors. Our own language 
cannot make the most distant approximation to the Greek in 
_ this, the German falls far short of it, the Latin still more so. 
There is, however, one language of our family, the Sanscrit, 
which bears a strong analogy to, and even excels, the Greek 
in this respect; it will be proper, therefore, before we engage 
mm an inquiry about the principles which regulate the formation 
of compound words in Greek, to consider the laws according to 
which this process is carried on in the old language of India. 
A person not well skilled in Sanscrit always experiences 
great difficulty in distinguishing the words in a line of poetry 
from one another: the whole line will appear to him to be 
_ formed into one mass, the end of every word being altered, on 
_ euphonical principles, to suit the commencement of the word which 

follows; in fact, as Colebrooke has remarked (Asiatic Researches, 
VIII. p. 201), it is an euphonical orthography, which consists 
in extending to syntax the rules for the permutation of letters 
in etymology. The same is observed to a certain extent in old 
_ Greek inscriptions (Béckh, Corpus Inscript. I. p. 126). The feel- 

ing which gave rise to this orthographical anomaly, and certainly 
_to the formation of the long compounds also, may be traced 
in the peculiarities of Greek syntax; for instance, that con- 
_ struction which we call attraction is the simple effect of a striving 
after brachylogy, of the attempt to compress the meaning of a 
sentence into a closely connected group of words. The only 
' distinction, between a real compound and syntactical phenomena 
like this, is that in the compound the separate words have so 
entirely coalesced that the inflexion of the last word alone is 
% gard ed. 
/  225—2 
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The Sanscrit grammarians have dicoriciaantelh six kinds of 4 
compound words or samdsa. They give the following names — 
to the different species (see Wilkins’ Grammar, p. 556, foll.) 
(1) avyayibhdva, (2) tatpurusha, (3) dvandwa, (4) dvigu, (5) 
bahubrihi, (6) karmadhéraya. We shall consider these one after 
the other. : 


ist class; A compound of this kind has an indeclinable word 
for the first member, and for its last a noun terminating in the 
sign of the neuter gender; it is generally indeclinable: for in- — 
stance, nirmakshikan, ‘ without flies”, from nir, ‘ without”, and — 
makshika-s, “a fly”. A similar compound in Greek would. be — 
éveca. Sometimes, however, the substantive appears in the in- — 
strumental or locative case, like évexey; thus we may write 
either wpa-kumbhan, or upa-kumbhéna kritan, “ done by the jar”, — 
and either wpa-kumbhan, or upa-kumbhé nidhé-hi, “place it in — 
the jar”. This looks very like the government of a case by a 
preposition, which the Sanscrit grammarians repudiate, but of — 
which we have found other similar instances: thus in the | 
Réméyana (Lib. I1.) we find nanu té aham pranébhys ° ‘pt priya, — 
‘‘am I not dear above your life?” priya api (emi) pranébhyas, i 
for priyatara pranébhyas, like vitd super cara for vitd carior. — 
Again, the avyaytbhéva compound appears exactly like a com-— 
pound adjective, agreeing with its substantive: thus close by 
the passage just quoted we have, in two following ¢lokas, sa-— 
bharyas, “ with my wife”, in the nominative case, and tam akam 
sparcayamasa  sa- a alae (accus. agreeing with tam) patitam 
(wecovta) sutam, “I made him, together with his wife, touch — 
his fallen son”. 


2nd class, or tatpurusha; these compounds are formed of 
two or more nouns, the first set being in some oblique case, 
governed by the second, which may be a substantive, an adjec- 
tive, or a participle in a: the following are instances, coat 


; 
q 
a 
q 
; 


Banh, ‘““a king’s man”, hasty-acva-ratha-ghésha, “the noise of 
elephants, horses, and siening searga-patita, “fallen from 
heaven”. These correspond, of boiies to the Greek a 
EYXETInwWpos, Qeoo-exOpia, wapevorimns, &e. 


J 
3rd: class, or deandva; this class forms substitutes for cole 
lections of nouns in the same case and joined together by a 


a 
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éopulative conjunction. The last noun alone is declined, and is 
a) in the dual or plural number according as two or more 
nouns are joined together; or (2) it is a neuter singular, showing 
_ that the aggregate is considered as one: thus (1) guru-cishydu, 
_ “master and scholar” (dual) ; bréhmana-kshatriya-vit-cidras, the 
names of the four Indian castes (plur.): (2) chhatrépanaham 
_ (chhatra, updnaha), “ parasol and shoe” (neut.sing.). The Greeks 
_ do not distinguish the dual, but devandva compounds are not 
_ uncommon in Aristophanes; see, for instance, the long word with 
a collective ending in the Eeclesiazuse@ (1169 foll.), and proper 
_ names like Ticanevo-Paiimma (Acharn. 603). 


4th class, or deigu. Collectives, of which the first part is a 
numeral, belong to this class; the noun is either feminine in 2, 
or neuter in @: thus, éri-rdtra, “three nights”, tri-loki, “ three 
_ worlds”. The Greeks have no deigu compounds, unless we can 
consider adjectives like didpaymov, xiAvovavTys, &c., as belonging 


to the class. 


3 5th class, or bahubriht. In this class are contained com- 
_ pound adjectives; the last part is a substantive, the first is any 
_ other part of speech. The following are instances, mahu-dhanas, 
_-d;, -an, “rich”, from mahu, “much”, and dhana, “ wealth”; 
| bahu-padas, “having many feet”; mahu-mantangan vanan, “a 
- forest. with many elephants”. These compounds are very com- 
- mon in Greek, as zroAuvzous, pidoKados, &e. : 


6th class, or karmadharya. This class forms compounds, of 
_ which the last part is a substantive or adjective, modified in 
meaning by some preceding adjective in an uninflected state. 
Thus, mahardjas, “a great kmg”; para-maha, “a fine day”; 
 su-mahat (ev wéryas), “very great”. The interrogative kin is 
also used in this sort of compound as an expression of con- 
tempt: as hinvira, “what a hero!” The hkarmadharya com- 
_ pounds in Greek are mostly proper names, as ‘Iepocodvupa, 
_Meryadorondus: in the poets, however, we often find them, as 
common epithets, thus we have opfomavris for &pBos MAVTLS, 
; oLONnpounTwp for oLonpov untnp, &e. 


Greek grammarians distinguish between two sorts of combi- 
nation: the one synthetic or organic—xatd cvvOeow; the other 
_parathetic or unorganic—xata rapabeow (Apollon. Dyscol. Syn- 


=e i ee 
way" y' 


& ene Aes wl. maa A ay ft ee eee ire ae ‘6 
eR RS em cin et OA ee, re iene eae 
7 ‘ or sy ‘ oye a 
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taz. p. 310 Bekk.). The former is when words are so combined 
that the first of them. loses all inflexion, and the last word is the — 
pivot of the meaning: the latter is when both words retain their — 
inflexion, but are joined together so intimately and habitually that — 
they may be written as one word. The parathetic compound is — 
a natural prelude to synthetic combination, and we sometimes — 
find words oscillating between the two sorts of composition. Re- — 
gular parathetic compounds are often found m proper names, — 
as Kuvooonua, Hdtovrodss ; in particles, as ovxert, TOTPWTOD 5 | 
or in epithets as vavot-KAvTos, Teryeot-mAyTys: or we find that, — 
although the two words are not absolutely melted down into one, — 
the former has suffered some modification in its vowels on ac- — 
count of the weight of the word, so that neither part could stand — 
alone: such words are caxeo-mados, peeoi-1TEpos, Tedeo-Popos, i 
000t-7r0 pos, and a number of words compounded with @eos- for — 
Oeots (Pott, Htymol. Forsch. I. p. xxxvi. Rosen, Journal of Edu- — 
cation, IX.p. 334), such as Oeoa-exOpia, Oeoa-doros, Deoc-Kuvn, Béa- 
kedos (Beors ikedos), Oec-mis, Oea-mécwos, Oec-mi-erera (in which — 
the root ez- occurs twice, so that the word means “saying again — 
what was said to her by the gods”), Qec-apwros (cots mempw- 
pévos), Oeoa-cuTos (ex Beov opuneica Schol. ad schyl. Prom. — 
116), Oéa-paros, Oec-miai, Oic-Bn, &e. In évexa, ppovoos, &e. 
the breathing only of the first part is affected: in Boo-zopos, — 
Ya-mropos, Avkoo-ovpa we have abbreviated forms of the old ge-— 
nitive. We must take this opportunity of pointing out two pas- — 
sages which have been erroneously interpreted, in consequence — 
of a misunderstanding of a parathetic compound, which occurs — 
in both. The passages are: Pindar, Pyth. XI. 32. . 


Odvev ev avtos pws Atpetoas 
ikwv Xpovw-KAvTaIs ev AnvKras. 
and Aischylus, Choéph. 641. 


, ? > 
TEKVOV © erea Peper domotct, 
, , 
OWUATWY TaraTEpwv 
, 
TIVELY [LUTOS, 


Xpovw-KkrAuTy Bvocoppwr "Epwvs. 


In both of these passages the commentators take xpovwm by it- | 
self, as signifying “after a long absence”, “at last”. Pindar, 
however, would hardly have used ypovw in this sense, as he says 
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& ‘But kuTos is constantly used in parathetic compounds, as vav- 
_ gikXvTos, dovpixAvTos, &c. implying merely eminence in that which — 


ee te ne eT a 








. 


is expressed in the dative case preceding. Now the particular 


always considered as most remarkable in Amycle is its extreme 
antiquity, and the Erinyes are especially in this very trilogy of 
AAschylus distinguished from the other deities by their greater 


age (see Humen. 701, 748, 810 and comp. radawdpwv, Humen. 


833, with Bvocodpwyr in this passage: also Miller, p. 181). There- 


fore, ypovwxduTos, as it should be written, signifies only ‘“ time- 


honoured” or “ ancient” in both places. A verb combined with a 
preposition is not only a parathetic, but also a separable com- 
pound : at least in the older state of Hellenism they could always 
be parted by tmesis; when, however, a verb combined with the 
preposition assumes a secondary derivative form, the compound be- 
comes synthetic, and such words as ouvotkos, émixoupos, cvrdou- 
Aos, &e. are one and indivisible, as indeed appears from the way 
in which the accent is thrown back (Apollon. ubi supra). 

In treating of the synthetic compounds we will first take those 
which have the verb element in the last place, and then those 
which begin with a verb. When two nouns are joined together 


_we find them connected by the short vowel o, which is elided 


when the second word begins with a vowel: where the first word 
ends in z or v these vowels generally keep their place before conso- 
nants: the same remark applies to av and ov, and, in certain 
cases, to the liquids v and p. When the first noun has two 
pronominal elements affixed to the root the latter is frequently 
dropt. This is particularly the case with nouns ending in pa-t-; 


thus we have ai-no-craryns, for ai-ua-To-ctayys, oTo-p-adyia, for 


oropa-t-adyia, &e. After the compound word had become so 
well established in use, that its individuality was alone considered, 
and its separate parts forgotten, the fineness of the Greek ear 
induced certain euphonical changes made with a view to blend- 
ing the elements into one mass. This generally took place at 
the point of junction, but, according to the principle before laid 


_ down with regard to the change of place in the aspirate, this eu- 
_ phonical change was shifted to different syllables according to 
_ the length and general weight of the word. One. of the com- 


mon changes was that repetition of a liquid, of which we have 
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before spoken: this was always the case with the p, as in arepip~ I 
poos, tcoppomos, &c.; it also occurred very frequently with the 
other liquids, as in amoAAnyeu, ‘[arroppedwy, [lap@evvoratos,. 
‘AdXqecoiBora. In a compound like ‘Iaodapos euphony might 
require a lengthening of one of the three last short syllables, and 
as this could not take place at the junction, where there was no 
liquid, it is passed on to the liquid » m the next syllable, and 

thus we find ‘Isodapmos (see above, p. 299). This euphonic 
lengthening, however, most frequently happens at the first syl- 
lable of the second part of the word, where we often find an 
a or e changed to 7, and o to w, as in the following instances, 
evyvenos (aveuos), OvonpeT 10s (éperpos), cuvavupos (ovoua), &e. 
In some compounds it is a matter of indifference whether we 
lengthen this joining syllable or some other: thus we may say 
indifferently avypiO.os or avapiOyos. A case of the same kind 
is the lengthening of the first vowel of a compound or deriva- 
tive word, as yvopén (avnp), wArectouxos, &e., and to this case 
also the last mentioned variation applies; thus we have both 
nrvows and édevors (Buttmann, Ausfiihrl. Sprl. § 120, Anm. 1). 
These vowel changes fall under the head of guna; before 6 and 
ar however we often find anusvaéra, as in TU-u-Travov, TeiTi-u- 
Bporos, o-y-Bpiuos, &e. When the second part of the compound 
does not begin with either a liquid or a vowel, we find the final 
vowel of the first part, which should properly be a short o, the 
medium weight of a, converted into 7 or a, and that too, not 
only in the case of nouns of the first declension as yondopos, 


atyopavoyos, but also in nouns of the second and third declen- — 
sions, as Oavarydopos, wodsavouos, another proof that ¢, o are 
distinguished from a by difference of weight only. This guna 
also appears under the form «, or o1, aS mM avopepovrns, ooot- | 
TO pos. 


When we say that some synthetic compounds begin or end 
with a verb, we must be understood as meaning, that they con- 
tain the root of a verb, or rather the crude form of a verbal 
substantive. It cannot be too strongly impressed upon the 
student’s mind, that verbs are never directly compounded with 
any thing but prepositions, in which case they are separable 
compounds. All apparently compound verbs are derivatives from 
compound substantives, of which the last part is a verbal root. 
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& Thus, from (ad-dew is formed the verbal Bory, from ALOovs 
Badrew the compound verbal ).O00d0-s, and from this again 
_ the derivative verb A.OoBorc-w. According to the accentuation, 
such a word as ABo8oros might mean either “‘a person who 
_ pelts” or “‘a person who is pelted” with stones; that is, ac- 
cording as the accent is on the verbal element or not. Thus, 
_ wntpoxrovos would apply to Orestes who killed his mother, but 
_ pytpoxrova: to the children of Medea who were slain by their 
mother. There are exceptions to this: for instance, we find 
opocmopos proparoxytone when applied to Jocasta as the wife 
_ both of Qidipus and Laius (Gd. Tyr. 260), and to Q(édipus 
himself, as the husband of the same wife with his father (460): 
in both cases as a synonym of opoyauos (Eurip. Herc. f. 339), 
and of opoyevns (Gd. Tyr. 1361); though it is obvious that 
_ this accentuation is only applicable when the word signifies 
“a brother” or “sister”, as in Trachin. 212, Boare Trav omo- 
omopov “Aptewy ‘Opruyiav. A similar want of accentual dis- 
 tinetion is found in the word ézwyvpnos, which means not only 
“receiving a name from” (as in Herod. IV. 184, éai rovrov 
_ Tov ovpeos (Tod "AtAavTos) ot avOpwroe ovTOL Erwvupor erye- 
 vovrTo" KaXeovTat yap dn "AtAavres) ;: but- also “giving a name 
_ to”: compare Soph. Gd. Tyr. 210, raad éravupov yas oivwra 
} Baxyov evov, with Trachin. 510, 0 oe Baxyias azo n\0e— 
- O7as. Instances are numerous in which compounds termi- 
_ nating with verbals, and having only one, and that an active 
_ signification, are nevertheless consistently proparoxytone: such 
_ words are imzodapos, nvioyos, &e. It is to be remarked that 
_ words compounded with epyo- are oxytone when they signify 
a bodily action, thus, we have Aoupyos, yewpryos, &e.: but 
_ proparoxytone, or by contraction properispome, when they de- 
_ note merely an operation or habit of the mind, and thus we 
have ravovpyos, mavtovpyos, &e. Exceptions to this rule are 
found in padiovpryos, AuToupryos, Aewpryds, Which last is a sy- 
_nonym of urovpyos, and derived from Aews, not from réws, 
as Hermann suggests (ad Soph. Antig. 1261). 
{ When the first part of the compound is a verb-root, it 
_ generally appears under the form of a verbal in -o1-, as in eyep- 
_ gixopos, Avatrovos, &e.; or the vowel is elided, as in piyacmis, 
mdniimmos. Very frequently, however, the shorter verbal form 
in n is preferred, the crude-form of which ends in ¢; as in 


Sy 


a 
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apxé-akos, daxé-Ovuos, &e.; or with elision, as in Sdocutlly 
where we have the lighter vowel ¢ instead of the o, which we 
find in the lighter form dopa. Sometimes the connecting vowel 
is o or 4, as In guryo-nayos, apxt-Bewpos. It is difficult to 
explain forms like )ero-rakia, parvo - pnpis, in which the 
strengthened form of the present tense is preserved, otherwise 
than by supposing that, in these words, a particular stress was © 
intended to be laid on the verbal part of the word. Forms 
like taueci-ypws, pepec-(ios are purely poetical. . 

On the terminations of compound words, we must refer the 
reader to Lobeck’s Parerga (ad Phrynich. p. 487, foll.), as we do 
not mean to add any thing to what we have said on terminations 
in general. It will be better in this place to discuss, with some 
minuteness, three compound words, which have given much 
trouble to philologers, and which are respectively of great in- 
terest in the literary, political, and philosophical history of 
Greece: these three words are d@vpauGBos, cadoxaryaQos (along 
with which we shall consider the other Greek words of & cog> 
nate meaning), and évredexera. 


(1) AOupauBos. We have before expressed our opinion 
with regard to this much disputed word, but as we were then 
obliged to confine our remarks to the limits of a note, we may 
be permitted to repeat them here, in a more expanded and 
systematic form. 

In analyzing a word which we do not understand, but which 
belongs to a language, the etymological principles whereof are 
reducible to order and system, the first step naturally is to 
discover what is the termination of its crude form, if it has 
any constant pronominal affix between the root and the case- 
ending; if not, whether there is any compound word, the last 
part of which corresponds to the word in question. Now, 
although the ending of d:Ovp-auf30s does not coincide with any 
of the pronominal suffixes which we have mentioned above, 
there are two words which are strikingly analogous to it 
‘in termination, namely, tauos and Opi-aufos. It is incum-— 
bent on us, then, in the first place, to inquire what is the 
force of the termination -apj3os. Nothing is more common in 
Greek than the insertion of m before labial-endings. It seems 
to be a sort of anusvara insertion, which is peculiarly agreeable 
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‘0 on Hellenic ear. The following instances will make the fact 
sufficiently evident. We have Oa-u-Bos as well as Pav-pa (CaFua), 
—ré-Onra; Opo-u- os as well as tped-w; kopu-u-Bos as well as 
_Kopu-chy 3 K0-u-Tos (e.g. odovrwv) as well as xom-Tw; xv-u-Bos, 
Sanserit kumbha, as well as xvm-rw and kud-0s; oT po-u-Bos 
as well as oT pepe 5 and in Homer (Odyss. 1v. 84), a certain 
people are called Epeu Boi, probably the Indians, as the Scho- 
liast writes: ot dé Tovs "Ivdous mapa TO épeBos, péeAaves yap, 
—-80ev Kal Kpatns ‘Epéuvouvs ypape:. If so we may compare 
the word with ¢-ped-w, o-pd-vos, o-ppa-vos, Epeuvos. By a 
similar insertion of wu, %ta-v-(os is formed from the root of 
tan-Tw, but not with the secondary meaning, which some people 


_ Sophocles says (Ajax, 496), Novos tamtrew twa, “to make a 
person the butt of one’s jeers” (comp. Oévew oveider, Auschy). 
_ Sept. c. Theb. 388). It was first pointed out by Lobeck, that 
the verb idm7w is merely another form da7w, “to join”, in 
_ which sense it is used of joming hands in the dance, or of the 
_ dance generally, as in Sophocles (Ajaz, 700): 


pant; w Oeav Xoporot avag, 
brws wor Nuova Kvwot opynuat 
avrooan Evvev tans. 


The authorities which Lobeck has ‘collected in his note on this 
passage leave no doubt whatever as to the fact, that iawrew is 
here used in the same sense in which we have yopov amrew 
_ (Aisehyl. Humenid. 307), yetpa xeipt cvvarrew (Aristoph. Thes- 
_ moph. 995), and nectere brachia (Ovid, Fast, VI. 329). That 
_ tamrew was used as a synonym for dr7w, appears from the words 
of Hesychius, "Lawev. emeprpev. eBarev. edwxev. EOnaev, Where 
the editions wrongly read édecev: compare Heysch. ao. 
_mpoceyyicw. Onaw. Kparivos. That the ideas of “ joining,” 
“touching,” “‘ throwing at,” &c. are related, needs no proof; it 
_ is sufficiently clear from the use of mera to signify both “ with” 
and “ following after”: and that the . may be prefixed, even 
_ when another form of the word wants the aspirate, is established 
_ by the instances which Lobeck quotes : namely, avw, iavw; aifor, 
— tau3or ; c amadrhw = dromeume compared with ta\dw, and ed- 
f ads = Oo émimnowv; & aeLpe, ideype = = mpoo pepe; wAKka = avhaxa; 
_ pdova; inooves = evppoovvat ; ovpos, twos ; ; avOas, tovOos; wxs, 


have given to it, namely, that of satirizing and abusing, as — 
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twxy; Ooun, Woun; Ovw, vw. Compare also the Persian 
yaften with the Sanserit root ap-. In the sense “to kindle,” 
“to set on fire,” we may compare datw with déw “to bind,” 
and daiw ‘to burn,” with djuos and dyues, and with the English 
phrase, “to catch fire.” From all this, we conclude that 
tauf3os, or duBos, is simply a word designating a procession or 
dance of people in close order, and, by implication, a song or 
hymn performed by such a body. | 

Having now ascertained the value of the termination, we 
proceed to investigate the rest of the word. It appears that 
A:Ovpapos is not only a name of Bacchus, the god in whose 
honour the song or hymn was chanted (Kurip. Bacch. 526), 
but also a very common proper name (comp. Herodot. VII. 227, 
with Aflian, Var. Hist. VI. 2). We believe that in this use it 
was only an epithet derived from the song, the subject of which 
was originally the birth of Bacchus (A:ov’cou ryéveats . . . d:Ov- 
pauos rAeryouevos, Plato, Legg. III. p. 700 8), and we think the 
following considerations will show that the name itself properly 
refers to this mythological incident. The old legend states, that 
Bacchus, as soon as he was born, was surrounded with ivy-boughs, 
and so prevented from sharing in the fate of his mother. ‘Thus 
Kuripides says (Pheniss. 650) : 


Bpopiov évOa TéKeTo 

patnp, Aros ryauots, 

KisaOS OV Tepia Tens 

EduTos evOls Ett Bpedos 
XAonpopoisey €pveaty 
KaTacktool oABicas evwrice, 
Baxxuov XO peupa 

mapevoisr Onatcuce 

kai yuvartiw Eviaus. 


We look upon this passage as an approximate explanation of the 
word AdvpapuPos. The Scholiast says : ovrwa Atovucoy Ktooos 
efwbev mepiThaels eTt Bpepos © OVTa KATA TOU vwWTOU exaduev. 
ioropet yep Mvagéas, drt, Kaduetwv Pacthetwy KepavvwOevrwr, 
KOS, Tept Tous Ktovas duels, exaduvev QUTOV OTWS Ly avOjpepov 
Kal €v pander TO Bpedos crapOapn karupber KITT. Ovo Kal qept- i 
kiovtos 0 Oeos éxdXnOn apa OnBatow. The following are further — 
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ms. 
illustrations of the tradition, that the young Bacchus was enveloped 
inivy. Homer, Hymn XXV. 9, 


> > , , / 
avtap émen Tovee Yeal wodvunvov EOpeway, 
\ , , > e¢ , ’ ’ , 
on TOTE forri€erne KaQ vAnevTas evavAous, 
KITT Kal dagyn TETUKATHEVOS. 


= Dionysiac, YX. 11, 


Tov pev umepKuravTa Oenryevéos TOKETOLO 
oTepmare KusonevTe Lexwioes éaredov “Opa, 
ETT OREVWD KNPUKES. 


panostratus, Imag. I. ¢. 14, 6 dé Arovucos THS MEV UNTPOS exOpwo- 
KEl, paryeions THY yaar epas TO de Tup ayAuwoes epryaterat, 


pardpds autos oiov aoTip TIS aot parTwv. _ tac xotoa oe 7 prog 


avT pov Tt TH Avovuow oxiarypapet, TavTos oLov “Aacupiou TE 
kat Avotov. édKés Te yap Tepe auto TeOmAaat, Kal kerrou 
Kopup Bor, Kat 70n dure)ot Kal Ouprov évdpa, ovTW TL ExovonS 
avacxovTa TIS is, Ws Kal T@ Tupi eivac ena. As it is stated 
that the Dithyramb was a song relating to the birth of Bacchus, 
and as it appears that, according to the tradition, the infant god 
was surrounded with ivy, it would not be unnatural to seek for 


- some connexion between the Ovpcos, or ivy-staff of the Bacchana- 


lians, and the Dithyramb, which Simonides of Ceos calls kaao- 
opos (fragm. 205. ed. Schneidewin). The word @uvp-cos evidently 
consists of the root @vp = Opv, or Oo, and the termination -cos, 
on the analogy of avp-cos. This termination, we have seen, 
implies a collection, as in d-cos, Gia-cos, &e. Now the @Qup-cos 
was a light staff, surrounded with ivy and vine-branches, and 


terminating in a pine cone; i.e., Ovpaov yoepdry Kwvoddopov 


xapaxa, as the epigram aptly describes it. It would be necessary, 
in order to explain fully the significance of this symbol, that we 


should investigate the whole question of the worship of Bacchus. 


As this would be foreign to our present object, we shall merely 
mention, that Bacchus or Dionysus, as the Sun-god, coincides with 


_ the old Hermes of the Phoenicians ; as the god of generation with 


_ both Hermes and Priapus, whence the symbol of the Phallus used 


in his worship. Like Hermes, he also presided over the friendly 
_ intercourse of strangers with one another, as _ Diodorus says, IIT. 


“y 
He 


} 
| 
_ 


¢. 64, (tov Atovucor) TavTaxov mavyyv pers aryew Kat LovotKOUS 
ayovas ocuvTEeAeV, Kal TO GUVOAOV gvANVoVTa Ta TE velKH TOD 
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eOvev Kal moAewy avTl THY GTAaTewY Kal TOV TOAEMwD Suse 
Kat qmoAAjy eipnvyy mapackevacev; and he is expressly repre- 
sented as a travelling god, surrounded by attendants bearing 
ihe (Diodor. whi supra). In the oldest ages of Greece, when 

a stranger came to the coast, or in general one person applied 
to another for protection or hospitality,—and both these classes 
were designated by the same name, uerys “the comer,”—it was 
customary for the suppliant to bear in. his hand an olive-bough, 
surrounded with woollen bands. And thus the Danaides are 
introduced by Aischylus (Supplices ad initium) as singing, om 
their arrival in Greece : 


Zevs pev abixktwp ém loot Tpoppovws 
e 

oTOXov LET POV-— 

,>7 > / a a 
Tiv av ovy ywpav evdpova pwaddov 
THO agixoiueba 
guy Tod ikeTwy Evy ELpLoLoLs 

Q 

EplogTETTOLTL KAACOLoLD 


Nothing could be more natural than that a person landing on 
a strange coast, where every foreigner was expected to be a 
pirate, or, generally, an enemy, and was consequently received 
and treated as such, should seek for some symbol of peace, some 
token which would prove to the inhabitants of the country that 
his intentions were friendly. The most obvious symbol would be 
the bough of some tree, the one preferred being of course some 
one of sacred use, the olive for instance, and as fillets of wool 
were generally employed in the religious rites of the Greeks, it 
would not be unnatural that they should add these to the bough. 
In the course of time, when the conventional sign was better 
understood, they would carry with them a white or gilded staff, — 
which they would surround with wool or foliage, as the occasion — 
served. “This,” says Bottiger (Amalthea, I. p. 111), “is the 
proper and original «ypvxetov, the staff of Hermes and the herald, 
and the only one which occurs in the oldest writings and sta- 
tues. By degrees, several slight alterations were introduced. 
In common use the green bough was confined to the suppliants 
for purification. Wound round the staff it becomes the Bacchie 
thyrsus. The bands, however, remained; only they did not flut« 
ter round at random; they were tied up into two bows or loops, 
and these bows gave rise to the idea of two serpents tied into 


—_ a —_ 
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a knot and looking towards one another.” Hence, the Romans 
_ealled the symbols of the suppliant supplicia; Sallust. Jugurth. 
 ¢. 46, legatos ad consulem cum suppliciis mittit. These supplicia 
_ were boughs of some sacred tree (verbena) bound (supplicata) 
round a staff, so that supplicare does not mean “to bend the 
_ knee,” but is derived from these bandages on the suppliant’s 
staff. This connexion with the caduceus, or symbol. of peaceful 
_ intercourse between strangers, is, however, only a part of the 
_ significance of the thyrsus. Bacchus was not only a travelling 
_ god and the god of travellers, but also the god of generation; 
_ and it is natural to suppose that his- peculiar symbol would have 
_ reference to the singular legend about his birth. The thyrsus 
_ was of two kinds: it was either a staff surmounted by a cone 
_ and surrounded with ivy, in which case we might suppose that 
_ it was a rude imitation of Bacchus Pericionius, the staff repre- 
senting the body, and the cone the head of the infant god; or 
_ it was a bare staff surmounted by a cone which is wrapped 
- up in leaves, in which case we must adopt the explanation of 
_ Eustathius (p. 84), that it was the heart of the embryo God 
which was carried to Jupiter by Pallas—tyv tov aprAwuatos 
_Kapoiay qveyxe (TIaAdas) + Aci—and must, therefore, suppose 
that this heart was represented by the cone of the thyrsus. 
_ According to this latter view, which we now regard as the true 
one, the staff and cone constituted the thyrsus, or emblem of the 
_ birth of Bacchus: the ivy round the staff or vap@né was perhaps 
_ an adjunct borrowed from the qepi xiovas gveis of the legend, and 
_ also imitative of the olive bough round the wand of peace. We 
consider the root of Qup-cos, namely, Ovp- = Opu- or Opi-, to be 
_ the same as that which we find in @piov. The words Op.odopos 
and Opto (Boros are used as synonyms to Qypcopopos, and Opiau- 
Pos appears in the same sense as d:Ovpapf3os, so that it is at 
least probable that the elements O.- and @vp- found in these 
words respectively, are in fact, as they may be according to the 
laws of etymology, one and the same. Now the word @piop 
or Opiov means “a leaf of the vine or fig,” and “an olio 
wrapped up in such leaves.” Hesychius: Opta. dvAda cu«ys 
‘ij Gpmedov’ Kai Ta ev avTos decuovpeva Bpwuata. It is con- 
nected with the numeral rpeis,—just as Opwwaé stands as a 
‘synonym for Tpiawa,—and points, in this application, to the 
pare of the vine and fig-leaf. For this reason, ee the 
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Cretans called the vine Opuia; Hesychius: Opivia. aumedos. év 
Kpytn. In the plural, @pios means the three stays (éxpopor) 
going from the topmast to each side of the ship and to the 
bow-sprit. The third pronoun appears still more obviously in 
the reduplicated synonym vép-Qp.os. In its application to the 
thyrsus, this word points to the mystical number “‘three” (Bottiger, 
Amalthea, 1. p. 107), which is also referred to in the epithet tp:- 
aéTndos applied to the mystical wand which Apollo gave to 
Hermes: Homer, Hymn. in Mercur. 530, 


avTap ererta 
ohBov Kat TAOUTOU dwaw mepucadnea pa[3oov, 
Xpvoeinv, TpiTéeTyroV, aknpiov, 4 oe Pudraket, 


and perhaps also in the epithet tpicépados applied to Hermes 
(Harpocration, s. v. p. 334. Htymol. Magn. s. v. p. 694). If, then, 
O@vp-cos is connected with Opiov, it will signify “a gathering of 
three leaves, and that which they contain, at the end of a rod,” 
just as avp-cos denotes “a torch,” i. e. “a gathering of fire at 
the end of a piece of wood.” The quantity shows that the first 
syllable of A:-Ovpap3os is a contraction of Ad like that of Ar 
moka and Ai-didos, and thus the whole word will signify “a cho- 
rus or song celebrating the birth of Bacchus,” 1. e. ‘the bringing 
to Jupiter of the @piov or leaf-enveloped heart or body of the god.” 
The termination, as we have explained it above, is_ particularly 
applicable to the dithyramb, which was performed by a chorus of 
fifty persons dancing hand in hand (addyAwv emi kapt@ yetpas 
éyovres, Homer, Iliad xvi. 594) round a blazing altar in honour 
of the sun-god. 

It is right to mention an explanation of the thyrsus adopted 
by some of the more recent Greek writers and by the Roman 
poets. They supposed that the thyrsus was a spear concealed in 
ivy, or having the point covered by the cone: thus Justin Martyr 
(quoted by Schneider), woaep at Bayar cid oxnuaTos cipyriKod 
Tas Noyxas ev Tois Ovpcos weprépovor. Catullus, LXIV. 257, | 


Horum pars tecta quatiebant cuspide thyrsos. 
Seneca, Herc. fur. (quoted by Schneider), 
Tectam virentt cuspidem thyrso gerens. 


but Ovid (Metamorph. XI. 9) distinctly Si that the thy 
sus had no point ; on 









Que foliis presuta notam sine vulnere fecit. 


cf the learned Virgil says (Ciaed vil. 396), 


ove ® 


Pampineasque gerunt, incincte pellibus, hastas, 


which he calls (v. 390) molles thyrsos; Lucian, too (Bacchus, c. I. 
‘?p. 292, Lehm. ), describes the Baechanalians aS KITT ETTEUPEVAL, 
- veBpidas EVIE Ves dopaTa TWA pukpa éxoucat, qotonpa. KLTTO- 
_ mounra kat Tavta, where, although he calls the thyrsus a spear, 
he does not give it a point; and Diodorus (III. ec. 64) dis- 
q tinetly says that they sometimes had spears covered with ivy 
“instead of thyrst”; avacioorat yap Tats Parxas avTt TOV 
Ovpawr horyxas TW KITT kekaAupmevas THY akunv TOU ol- 
-Onpou. So that it appears probable that this notion of the 
‘thyrsus was a misconception resulting from a legend, that the 
covered spear was sometimes substituted for the peaceful em- 
_blem of the Bacchanalians. ‘The vapOné itself would be much 
too slight for a spear-shaft. 





















(2) KaXoxayabos. The general meaning of cards xaryabos 
thas long been well-known, and Englishmen are in the habit of 
congratulating themselves that their word, “ gentleman,” is the 


Greek compound, an opinion in which foreign writers seem, on the 
whole, to concur. But it does not appear to have been satis- 
factorily shown how a combination of these two simple adjectives 
came to denote such a complex idea, nor have the moderns 
‘sufficiently distinguished between the political and moral use of 
the word. For instance, one of the greatest and most learned 
of our theologians supposes that the use of kadoxaryaUia, to 
sig nity moral perfection, is derived from the literal subsequent 
peeaning of its two component parts. ‘ That which is good in 
the actions of men,” says Hooker (Hcclesiast. Polity, I. § 8. 
p: 281, Keble), “doth not only delight as profitable, but as amiable 
Q ° In which consideration the Grecians most divinely have 
given to the active perfection of men, a name expressing both 
L Rsuty and goodness; because goodness, in ordinary speech, is, 
for the most part, applied only to that which is beneficial.” 
Writers of our own time have given still more vague and general 
= 26 
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‘only modern term which precisely expresses the meaning of the 
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interpretations'. We think, therefore, that it will not be Sacihs ‘ 
visable to examine, with more minuteness than has generally been 
done, what is the primary meaning of each of the adjectives cudoy 
and aya00s, what is the significance of this compound as a political - 
term, and what its application as a moral epithet. 

With regard to the second adjective, atyaQds, little remains to 
be done: Welcker, in his admirable introduction to Theognis 
(p. xxi, foll.), has collected nearly all the passages bearing on the — 
subject, and has clearly shown that the Greek aya6oi, as also 
apirrot, apiorrijes, &e., the Latin boni, optimi, optimates, and the 


_ old German 8 A sea gute Manner, Gudemanner, guden Manne, 


and Herrn von Rechte, are names of the nobles, the men of rank, | 
and of good family, in a state. To which, in Greek, kaxoi, Secdoi, | 
as epithets of the common people, are regularly opposed ; an 
opposition which has taken such deep root, that it is even preserved ; 
in compounds; e.g. kaxdratpis (Alceus fr. 9), and kaxoryeirwy 
(Sophocl. Philoct. 688, Herm.). Of,the last word, Welcker writes” 
as follows (Jthein. Mus. for 1833. p. 450); “¢ kaxoyerrwy 18 & 
low-born, common neighbour, a poor native dwelling by a man of 
the noblest extraction, which is also mentioned y. 180, q 


of 
ovTos Tpwroyoviwy iows 
wv ? \ / 
OlKWY OUOGVOS VOTE pos: 


In the verses below, the low-born native finds his opposite, when 
the chorus says, vov © avdpav ayaOwv mawos varavtycas.” 
In the same political sense as 01 dya0ol, the Greeks used ot 
écProl, ot [ZeATious, TO BEATICTOV, 01 BEdTicTOL, aS Opposed 
to the d7jpos (Xenophon passim). An older word of the same 
import was ayata (Aaxwves, aryaba, Hesych.), X08, xXav0s, \cios, 
whence the name of the Acheans (= arya0ol, apirryes. Miller 
Prolegom. zur Mythol. p. 291. Comp. Journ. of Hducat. II. p. 87. 
Philol. Mus. 11. p. 88), and Chaonians (Welcker ad Theogn. p. XX VU 
note) were derived, just as the name of the Goths was derived 
from géths, géda, “ good,” (Savigny Gesch. Rim. Rechts. 1. p. 194). | 
The derivation of aya0os is a great stumbling-block te | 
etymologers. Bopp would connect it with the Sanserit agddhart | 
1. Thus Passow says (Meletemata Cri- | vocabulo complectebatur.” Delbriick’s de. | 
tica in Eschyli Persas p. 31. ed. Bach.), | finition is still looser (See Philol. Mus. 


“ Interior civilis belliceque prudentia con- | p. 503). 
centus, qui sub nomine kadoxdyablias uno 2 | 
| 


A ‘ | 
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“deep” (Vergl. Gramm. p. 411); this we conceive to be un- 
doubtedly erroneous. Pott’s suggestions' (Htymol. Forsch. II. 
-p- 299) do not merit the slightest attention, nor can we say much 
in fayor of Passow’s derivation from ayav. We consider the first 
letter to be one of those moveable initials, of which we have 
already spoken more than once, and class all the following words 
together ; 5 a-rya-Bos, n-rya-Deos, yn-Hew, a-yavos, d-"ya-pal, a- 
ewe a-ryaio-wat, a-ryau- pos, yav-poss yav- paw, Latin gau- 
deo, ya-vos, ya- VUphey ryatew, yada as (1]pwos dvoua os Kat Tous 
scarraebryorras cig avTov pierat ex Oavarov, Hesychius), ryadetn, 
“yadecOa, yadew (yaa, Hesych.). The meaning which runs 
through most of these words, is that of “pleasure”, “ joy”, 
“delight”: d-rya-ua:, into which the idea of “wonder”, &e., 
‘frequently enters, derives this meaning from a primary one of 
pleasure, for the wonder implied is always considered as a plea- 
‘surable sensation, and the word really signifies in an infinity of 
“passages, as well in the most ancient as in the more recent 
authors, “to be pleased with,” “to delight in,” “to think highly 
of.” We have before shown how the synonymous root ya-p- 
derives all its meanings from the primary one of containing, thence 
pport, firmness, &c. We find this root with a set of formations 
orresponding in the main to those of the root ya-. The primary 
‘meaning of the root ya- or yaF is containing (yd-w, yad-vos, 
‘&e.), thence of firmness, hardness, the carth (yé-p-cos, yo-pos, 
x@-pa, &e.), thence of help or assistance in battle, and pleasure 
in such assistance (ya-pis, &e.), then it becomes the epithet of 
@ person who can so help us (ypyoimos), and finally of an order 
in the state, composed of the best warriors or chief men 
t (xpnaToi, &e.). To this last meaning belongs the old word 
x aos (or yas, Lobeck Phryn. p. 404), where the termination 
is omitted. Similarly from rya-, we have the primary idea 
firmness or support, the earth (yata, yn) 5 assistance in battle 
feo in the patronymic yya-O:adas), joy, pleasure in general (in 
most of the words quoted above) ; ; and thence the epithet of a 
arrior, a person able to help in battle, and the upper class in 
| Bicty, which was composed of such warriors (aya0oi, &c.). 
| We do not presume to say that the roots ya-, and ya- are 
connected, though this is not impossible ; it is, however, important: 
2 1. Surely he is joking when he proposes to consider it as a compound of dyav 


and xabapds! 
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to observe this correspondence in their ‘applications. The class of | 
nobles being continued by hereditary descent, aryaOos came to— 
express not only the bravery, which was one of their qualifications, 
but also their good descent, which was another, so that aryafos 
became a synonym for evyevys, and thus Hesychius (s. v. ayaOov) — 
rightly defines the epithet as signifying both avdperos and syevvatos; 
conversely, -yevvacos is used as a synonym for aryaQos, in the mean- 
ings “ brave”, “strong”, “great” (in Sophocl. 4j. 938, yevvaia dun 
is explained icyvpa by the Scholiast), just like gnavus, ingens, 
from gigno in Latin. Another obvious quality of the nobles was 
their wealth, and thus we find ag synonyms for the aryaboi, such 
adjectives aS ot WAOVALOL, ot evTopot, ot Ta Xpnuara EXOVTES, ou 
mayxees, and (because it was considered a great mark of wealth to 
keep a horse, Aristot. Polit. IV. 3), trqets, trmoPorat, ¢ Lm O- f 
Oa mot, &e. In Thucydides, they are called duvatoi (I. 24), ovx 
o. aovvatwrarot (I. 5), and wealth is called duvapis (i. 2). “Ing 
opposition to these terms, the lower orders are called wévyres, and 
thus, in the words of Ariens: as reported by Alczeus,—“ it 
was money that made the man, there was no goodness nor honour 
in the poor” (yenpnat aVvnp, TEVLY pos S ovdele médet éadds 
ovre Tinsos. Ap. Schol. Pind. Isthm. 11.17). But, in the matter: 
of wealth, that a man might be really a gentleman, he must have’ 
inherited his riches, so that the other qualities of the nobles are 
presumed in their epithets implying opulence. For instance, in 
Aischylus (Agamemn. 1010) we read apyaorho’tev dearoTav 
mToAAy yapis, Which is thus explained by Aristotle (Hthet. Il. 32), 
crapepen O€ TOLS vewoTl kext NMevors kat ToIs mada Ta 7On, TO 
dmavra maddov Kal pavrorepa Td kaka exew Tous veo ov Tous 
woTrEp yap amraweucia TAOUTOU éoTL TO veoTAOUTOY Elva. From 
the tithes, &c., which they received, the nobles were called owp 0 
popot, from the lands which they occupied "Yewpopor, from their 
conspicuous position Yvepuot, or ‘“ notables.” | 

The adjective xaos, which has the penultima long in Homer | 
and the old epic poets, stands for xad-os, and is connected | 
with Ké-Kac-uat, Ké-Kad-mal, KEe-Kad-uévos, KGO-|L0S. Déderlein, | 
to whom this etymology is due, justly remarks (Lat. Syn. und 
tym. III. p. 38) that it may be compared to éavos for éadvos, 
and the more so as dA does not belong to the Greek ecphone ast 
and in another place (III. p. 97.) he shows that «a-Ads and xat-vos 
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are connected, as canus, candidus with re-cens, and as det-vos 
with de-dos from deidw. It is possible that «adds may have 
_ been written originally with a doubled > like xaddos: com- 
_ pare bellus for benulus. The primary meaning of the word is 
in strict accordance with this derivation; it signifies, “ furnished 
_ with outward adornments,” in general, “that of which the out- 
_ ward form is pleasing,” and thus it is regularly opposed to 
_ aioxpos, especially in Plato (Hipp. Maj. 289 a. Protagor. 332 c. 
_ Sympos. 183 v. &e., &c.), and aicypos kai kaxos is opposed to 
_ Kados kat ayalos (Plato Sympos. 201 ©). But to the Greek 
4 notion of kaddos something beyond mere outward garnishing of © 
the person was required; it was not a languishing beauty, a 
listless though correct set of features, an enervated voluptuousness 
_ of figure, to which the homage of their admiration was paid. It 
_ was the grace and activity of motion which the practice of 
_ gymnastic exercises was calculated to promote, the free step, 
the erect mien, the healthy glow, combined with the elegancies of 
e conversation and the possession of musical accomplishments; it 
_ was in fact the results of an union of the povoiwyn and yup- 
- vacruy, of which their education was made up. It was this 
_ that constituted beauty in the Greek sense of the word—the 
_ educated man alone was considered xados; thus Aischines says 
(im Ctesiph. ad fin.) waweia, 4 dvarywooKouev Ta Kadd Kal Ta 
_ aoypa, and in the Attic writers in general this adjective is 
_ used as an epithet of persons distinguished for their accomplish- 
_ ments (see the passages quoted by Heindorf ad Plat. Hipp. 
— Maj. § 1). Now the people of rank and wealth were always 
| then, as they are now, most .able to obtain the advantages 
_ of education, they had more leisure than the common people 
| to devote themselves to those exercises which were calculated. 
_ to produce grace and ease of motion and the other accom- 
_ plishments necessary to the gentleman; and as the aristocracy, 
_ like the knights of the middle-ages and the dwinhe-wassals in 
a Highland Clan, owed much of their reputation for superior 
valour to their being better furnished with arms, and, from 
leisure and practice, more skilled in the use of them, so they 
_ owed their superior accomplishments in music, dancing, &c., to 
_ to the same cause; the best dancer and the best fighter were 
synonymous, the first im the chorus and the foremost in the 
battle array were the same persons, they were the nobles, the 
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pre-eminently Kaot kat aya0oi. It was from this that they 4 
are called yapievtes, and the same idea is clearly seen in the — 
use of xkocpnos as an old political term. ' 

If there were any doubt with regard to what we have just — 
stated, it would be removed by the followimg passages. In fact — 
the «ado! xayaBoi are actually described according to this defi- — 
nition in Euripides (Jon. 598); 


4 \ , / , 7 > / 
OoOL O€ XPNTT OL, ouvapmevol T elvan coo, 


where ypyoroi is, as we have seen, another name for the } 
ayaOoi, and duvauevor eivar coor expresses that facility of — 
acquiring knowledge and accomplishments by the attainment of 
which the nobles became xadoi. Again, in the same author 
(Alcestis 605), 


TO yap evryeves exepeTat mpos aida, 
ev TOU aryaQoiat dé 


x. 


TavT eveoTt cogpias. 


Here the aids is that sense of honour which is the natural 4 
accompaniment of gentle blood and to which the nobles owed ~ 
their innate valour; thus Ajax says (Iliad xv. 561), 


93 piror avepes éoTe Kal aide Oea8 evi Sune, 
adAnAous 0 aideraGe kata Kparepas vopivas. 
aioouéeveay avopiv meoves Toot ne méepavrat, 
gevyovtwy 0 ovT ap Kéos OpvuTar ovTe Tis adKy, 


and Archidamus, in Thucydides (I. 84), distinctly attributes the — 
bravery 3 the Spartan aristocracy to the possession of this — 
quality: “our good kdcpos,” says he, “makes us rodeutkol, Ort 
aidws ie TAELTTOV wETEYEL, AlLoXUYNS dé evyuxia, | 
where aicyuvy is used as a synonym for aidws as in Afsch. | 
Sept. c. Theb. 394, a 
wan evyevn Te Kai Tov aiaxuvns Opovor 
TywaVTa, Kal oTUyouvY virEpdpovas Noryouc— 
aicypav yap apryos, uy Kakos O Elva iret. 
We take this opportunity of explaining a passage in Pindar 
(Olymp. VII. 441), where Béckh and Dissen, mislead by the 
Scholiast, have mistaken the sense of aidws. Pindar is saying that 
valour (aper7) and usefulness in battle (xapuara) are produced — 
by that sense of honour (aidws), which springs from provident — 
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- foresight, from a careful looking to the consequences of inatten- 
_ tion to the rules which regulate the conduct of honourable men 
_ (mpounbevs): he expresses the sentiment thus, 

ev 0 apeTar 
éBadev kal Xappat avOpwrrotce T popadéos Aiows. 





oe.) aia, al Ne 


We have written the two last words with capitals, because the 
qualities are personfied. [lpoun@evs here is not the Titan, but 
the more general word equivalent to rpovoa or dpovyots (see 
Welcker T'rilog. p. 70 note) and Aides is called the daughter 
of Tlpounfevs by an allegorical genealogy similar to that in 
Esch. Sept. c. Theb. 208 (above p. 383), 


leBapyia yap éeort THs Evrpatias 


=? 


~ 


ee a ee ae 


PNTNP, ryuvy) LwTypos* OO exer Aoryos. 

“Obedience produces good fortune, and helps men as much as 
the preserving Jupiter.” The passage in Pindar is introduced 
as an old saw like this (wd éyer Aoryos), and, should perhaps 
_ be printed between inverted commas like many other aphorisms 
in that author. The stress is to be laid upon the Ilpouaevs, , 

the fact spoken of bemg only the want of care on the part of 
the Rhodians, in not offering burnt sacrifices to Zeus and Athena. 

As the wealth of the nobles enabled them to provide them-— 
selves with a more expensive panoply, to appear, in fact, as 
heavy-armed men with the dopu Kal Eidos Kat TO KaAov Aa 
ontov mTpoPAnua XpwTos (Hybrias ap. Athen. p. 695 F), arms 
which the poorer classes were unable to buy, and which they 
were not generally even permitted to possess (see Thucydides 
Hil. 27), and as their leisure allowed them to acquire skill in 
' using their arms, and to spend most of their time in the open 
air, which was essential, in their opinion, to the full develope- 
ment of the bodily powers, all these attributes would become 
mixed up with the definition of a man of rank, and by taking 
a part for the whole, might be considered as constituting his 
definition. On the contrary, the poorer people were taunted 
with epithets derived from their sedentary employments, which 
took away from the grace of the person, thus Aristot. Polit. VIII. 
1, 010 Tas Te ToLvavTas Tex vas doa TO copa Tapackevacovat 
xetpov dtaxeicOa Bavavoovs cadovuev,—and with their inferior 
armour; thus Sophocles makes Menelaus say to Teucer (4). 
1096), 0 rotorns Cotkev ov opixpov dpoverv, to which he 
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answers, ou yap Bavavoov THY TEeXVNY EKTNOAPNY, | ihe alli te 
though the light-armed troops were necessarily composed of the — 
lower order of people, yet all these were not Bavavoor; at 
least Aristotle says (Polit. IV. 3), xai rev evmopww dé-Kai oe 
aTopwy TO MeV. OTALTIKOY TO Oe avo Aon, Kal Tov pmev Ew p- 4 
yixov djuov opmuev dvTa, Tov 0 aryopatoy, Tov dé Bavavaov. 

As a political term, then, xados xaryaOos implied no particu-, — 
lar moral excellence: it is merely the name of the upper class, 
“the accomplished and well-born,” as opposed to the djpos 
(Thucyd. VIIT. 48. IV. 40). Sometimes, indeed, it would seem — 
to imply nothing more than good descent, as when Herodotus” | 
uses it as a synonym for bats (II. 148). 

The application of this compound to denote moral éxcallene ‘ 
is thus explained by Aristotle (Polit. IV. 8), eiwOacr dé xadeww — 
Tas pos THY odtyapytay paddov (amroxAwoveas) apioroKpa- | 
Tias Oa TO uahdov axovovOery matdelay Kal evryéveray TOS 
EVTOPWTE pots. ert oe doxovow € EX ELV OL ev Topot wv évexev ot 
ddtcovy Tes QOLKOUG LD" oer Kal Kadous kay abous Kal yyw pt- 4 
fLOUS TOUTOUS Tpocaryopevovor. The philosopher, however, has — 
reversed the natural order, for the rich were not called xadoi ~ 
karya8oi on account of their respectability, but conversely the — 
name of the upper classes, from their general respectability, — 
came to be used as a synonym for “respectable”. A more apt — 
instance would have been the use of émemkys, as a synonym for 
kados karyabos. It was because the better classes, having no — 
temptations like their poorer brethren, abstained from those — 
vices which common opinion reprobated, that their regular name — 
became an epithet descriptive of good moral conduct: thus — 
Aristophanes says (Ran. 7, 8), Tov modtT@VY Tovs KadoUS TE 
Kary abovs—ous ev 1 [LEV evryevers Kal cwppovas avdopas 7 
ovrTas Kal OLKaLOUS, and Atschines OP it to pavros (in 
Ctesiph. p- 65, 1); ove doris €oTW olKoL pavros, ovdéToT nv 
év Masel ape KATA THY mT peo Setar, kados Karyabos. The | 
older Greeks did not believe that good descent really proved 
the possession of moral excellence, though they believed in the © 
transmission of luck, and so forth; they looked only to the 
advantages which the better classes possessed, and would have — 
had little sympathy for the Christian chivalry which adorns the — 
enthusiastic pages of Mr Digby (Godefridus, p. 225 foll.); and — 
though Theognis and the advocates of the aristocracy strove to 
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astill into their readers or hearers that goodness was innate in 
e nobility, their doctrines were rejected by the democratical 
‘spirit of the great literary nation of Greece, and overthrown 
by the philosophy of Socrates, so that after all they only sue- 
ceeded in inserting in the philosophical vocabulary one of the 
old titles of rank, of which the original political meaning was, 
_as we see from Aristotle, soon merged in the new moral use. 

i Much the same has been the fate of the Latin gentilis. This 
word originally signified ‘one who belonged to a patrician gens 
or clan”, in fact, a patrician, and from this it has gone through 
the Ltalian gentiluomo, the French gentilhomme, to our “ gentle- 
man”, a word which combines the old political meaning of rank 
with an expression of those moral and social qualities which we 


able by every one. The adjective has diverged in our language 
_ Into two, one, “ gentle”, expressing the moral meaning ; the other, 
“genteel”, the idea of rank. 
. The word jpws, in its old Homeric use, did not imply 
any deification or super-human qualities; it was merely a title 
expressing military pre-eminence applied to all the heavy-armed 
fighters mentioned in the old poems; it meant, im fact, nothing 
more than a good soldier; it was originally a title of rank, 
and had become indiscriminately assigned to all distinguished 
soldiers, just as the word fsnight was extended in the middle 
ages to all fighters, and translated miles by the monks. We 
shall not quote from Homer to prove this; all the passages 
have been collected and the general fact established by a writer 
in a work which we hope is accessible to most of our readers 
' (Philolog. Mus. 11. p. 72 foll.). That jpws was originally a title 
of rank we think appears from the following: considerations. 
_ The termination points to a derivation from joa (pws from 
q —HpaFos, NpEvs, as TAT pws from wat paFos, Latin patruus, San- 
 serit pitréeyas) or perhaps from ypa-tos, like ayypws from ayypaos, 
“ynpaws, the terminations -10s (yas) and u-s (vis) being, as we 
have seen, equivalent in signification, and thus “Hpaxdjs, whose 
_ connexion with the goddess “Hpa does not appear to be a suffi- 
cient cause for his name, may have been so called as the 
_ representative of the race of Heroes (see Pott, Htymol. Forsch. 
_ IL. p. 224). Hesychius says “Hpaos was another name for ‘Hpa- 
¥ However, it is obvious, as we have just shown, that jpws 





consider, though generally found along with rank, to be attain-— 
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and ypa are themselves connected ; how they a are related will ap- 
pear from an investigation of the latter name. The goddess Hera ’ 
is always spoken of as presiding over or connected with marriage 
rites; the chief feature in her mythology is her sacred marriage 
(iepos ryauos) with Zeus (Diodor. Sic. V. c. 72); her three names, | { 
sapOevia (Pindar, Olymp. VI. 88), rédkeca (Nem. X. 18), yypa 
(Pausan. VIII. 22, 2), show that she represented marriage and its — 
two periods of negation, according to the principle of contrast — 
which we have pointed out on a former occasion (Theatre of the 
Greeks, 4th Edition, p. 15). The name redea, as applied to Juno, 
refers to the ryauoro Tédos spoken of by Homer (Odyss. xx. 74), 


eUT. Adpooirn Ota TPOceTTLY € pakpov ” Od uptrov 
Kovpns aitycovoa TéAos Oadeporo yauoto, 


which is called yauyndcov tédos by Alschylus (Hwmenid. 838), 
and refers to the marriage rites as an initiation into a new 
life (Ruhnken, Timeus, p. 224). “Hn appears as the wife of 
‘Hpaxdys, and the daughter of “Hpa (Pind. Nem. X. ubi supra). 
The common epithet expressing lawful marriage in Homer is 
Koupto.os, as Kouptoin ao os, Koup.oin ryunn, kouptotog iros, &e. 
(Buttmann, Lewilog. I. 32), and xvpios was the Athenian name 
for the husband in reference to the wife, as deawotns was of 
the master in reference to his female slave. Thus Aristophanes 
(qq. 969), ] 

xpucov cuter SucxvOnv kat Kvptov, 
alluding to the custom of including the husband in actions_ 
against the wife, as the Scholiast observes, tov EmucvOqv KOALOEL 
ws kivadov, KU pLov Oe Neyer Tov avopa. ovTw yap emerypapovTo 
€v TOS Sixarrnpiows, Aomasta Kal KUPLOS, TovTeorty oO e= 
ptxrys. Also KOpOS, Koupys, kupas, Kupoavioy, KUpVoS, were 
names of children born im lawful marriage, especially those of 
the upper classes. Thus in Critias (apud Atheneum p. 432 F), 


© , be , , vas 

ot Aakedatmoviwy oe Kopo. wivovot ToTouvTor 
e/ deals ’ € \ ? , , > > , 
WOTE Ppev ELS tNapav aAoTloOa TaVT ae 


KOpwv Tas kopas ryunvas Te Tourevew Kal pos tepors Tie 
opyeraOa Kat adew (Welcker in Theogn. p. xxxm1). But xvpros 
and the cognate Koipavos were also used as titles of honour, as 









nifying a lord and master. There is, therefore, on this side 
wt least, a connexion between the words referring to marriage 
a and those expressing rank and dignity: Such is also the case 
in the German Fhe “ marriage,” and Hhre ‘ honour.” 

-. Buttmann rightly observes (Lewil. I. p. 35 note), that on 
the analogy of xotkos Germ. hohl, xadapos, Germ. Halm, xvwv 
Germ. Hund, &c., we might fairly place kovpidtos by the side 
of the German Hewrath, more anciently written Hewrde, and 
compare KU ptos with Herr. Now the Latin herus is a perfect 
synonym to xvpios, and its analogy to Herr cannot be denied. 
Moreover ”Eppos was another name for Zevs (Hesych. s. v.), and 
» the old Greek gods went in pairs, and Zeus and Hera were 
conjointly worshipped as presiding over the marriage rights 
(Diodorus whi swpra), we may well suppose that this is but an- 
‘other way of writing the masculine of “Hpa. From these ana- 
logies alone it is probable that pws and «vpios may have a 
cognate origin. 

: The Sanserit vérds (Latin v7) signifies “‘a warrior, a cham- 
pion, a REPO, as a feminine, vérd, it denotes ‘“‘a matron, a wife, 
and mother,” and as an adjective expresses the qualities ** ex- 
cellent, eminent, heroic, powerful, ” &c. From this is formed 
‘the abstract vaira “heroism.” In the same language we have 
as a synonym to viéras, the word ¢éras, of which the first 
letter as we have often seen corresponds to a Greek «; so that 
this word may fairly be compared with xvpios. Pott thinks 
(Etymol. Forsch. J. p. 131) that it is identical also with jows 
‘on the analogy of éxvpos, Sanscrit ¢vacra, Latin socerus. In 
another place, (I. p. 221) he makes ciras a compound sw = ev 
} 

and viéras, which, however, we think quite unnecessary: we be- 
lieve that véras, ciéras are but modifications of the same word, 
and both connected with the Sanscrit root ert or var “to pro- 
tect,” modern German Wehr, wehren (above p. 366). Further 
‘modifications are varas subst. a “husband, or bridegroom,” adj. 
“excellent,” compar. vartyas, superl. varisht'h’a, and wrus “ great”; 
with the latter of which we may compare eupus, oupa-vos, with 
} e former "Apns (= Fapys), Fapeiwy, Fapioros, Fapern, Fdp- 
ony; Fap-pyv, Latin Méd-vor-t-s, ‘“ man-protector” like Aa-Fép- 
rns, conversely, the Oscan Md-mers “man-killer.” With these 
may also be compared the Erse fear, “a man,” Welsh gvér, 
wr, “a man,” gwraig, wraig, “a woman,” Latin virgo, virago, 
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Erse frag, German Fraw: fear comes very near Frpws (Prichard, 4 
Eastern Origin of the Celt. Nations p. 66). . q 

A similar connexion of the ideas ‘ warrior,” “ husband,’ 7 
‘man of rank,” we find in the Sanscrit naras, nris “a man,” 
“a lord,” “a husband”, from art “to guide;” Celtic nér “a 
lord,” Greek a-vyp (= a-vép-s). This word finds its fullest de- 
velopement in the old Latin or Sabine language. Nero as a 
cognomen of the Sabine family of the Clandit is familiar to- 
every one; it signifies “a brave man,” and its derivatives 
neria, nerio, neriene, nerienes signify ‘“‘ ote also the wife of 
Mars, as in the following passages quoted by Aulus Gellius’ 
(XIII. 22). Plautus (Zruculent. II. 6. 34): | 


Mars peregre adveniens salutat Nerienem uxorem suam. 


| 


Cn. Gellius (Annal. III): Neria Martis te obsecro pacem dare, uti 
liceat nuptiis propriis et prosperis uli, quod de tut conjugis con-— 
silio contigit. Licinius Imbrex (7a Newra Com.) : I 


Nolo ego Newram te vocent, sed Nerienem: 
Quum quidem Marti es in connubium data. 


Ennius (Annal. 1): Nerienem Mavortis et Herclem. 


It is well known that a-vyp, as distinguished from avOpwzos, 
invariably means “a brave man” or “a husband,” and to the 
latest period avdpes was a complimentary address (see Valckenaer 
ad Herod. VII. 210). ; 

Again we find the same combination in zoo1s, worma, ToTva, - 
deg-70Tns déo-rowa, Latin potes (as Dit potes), potens, pot-swim 
(possum), &c. Sanscrit patis, patni, &e. : 

The title ava~ does not seem to imply any thing beyond 
mere superiority though it has a domestic as well as a political 
application: thus we have in Homer otkoro dvaé of the pater 
familias (Odyss. 1. 397). It is probably, like av-Oos, connected 
with the preposition ava. The simpler form is ava-xos or ava-1-9” 
preserved in Hesychius as an epithet of the Dioscuri—avakas. 
TOUS Avoskopous.—a va ero. TO Avoskoupiov—avarory . TOW 
Avoscopow—and perhaps Aevas. ods dvaKous (instead of 
axakous) Qeovs. Mayo. The common form dvaKnT-s, gen. d= 
axtos, has the double pronominal ending : avakTwp is a still 
longer form. If it is simply a formation from the preposition 
ava, it may be compared with J Bprs (vrép), “‘uppishness,” vaép- 
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eu, v, Vreppues, vmepcpiados (= Srepdianan Buttmann JLezil. II. 
Pp. 213), umépordos, &e. In immediate connexion with vBpis 
we constantly find kopos. Sometimes xopos is the parent of 
_ uBpis as in Theognis v. 153 (p. 7, Welcker) : 


TIKTEL TOL Kopos bPpw oray kak orBos emnrat 
avOpwrw Kal OTW un voos dpTtos 7. 


_v. 751 (p. 12 Welcker) uBpicn mrovry KeKOpNHEVOS. Diog. 
- Laert. (1. 59); quoting Solon, says TOV Mev KOpov TOU TAOVTOU 
—ryervacOa, THVv ny vBpw U7 KO pou. Proclus (ta Cratyl. p. 59 
- Boissonade) vBpw yap pacw (oi womtal) Tikes Kopos (quoted 
_by Welcker p. 93). Pythagoras (apud Stobeum Serm. XLI. 
?. 247): mpwrov Tpupny, émerTa KO pov, eiTa UBpu, ueTa oe 
_ravta odcOpov. Conversely, uBpis is the mother of xopos. 
Pindar (Olymp. XIII. 10.): 


eOéXovTe O areteuw 
"Y Bpw, Kopov parepa OpacvpvOov. 


(with which may be compared Solon p. 88, Bach. 


, bd e . of , = e ~ 
dnuov 8 nyenovwv Gdtkos voos, cia EeTOtKoV 
e/ ? , A \ a 
UBpuos ex meyadys adyea wodda tabeiv, 

’ , z , 
ov yap érioTavTa KaTexeE Kopor.) 


Bacis (apud Herodot. VIII. 77): 


dia Aiky oBéocer Kpae pov Kopoy, * "Y Bptos vior, 


dewwov pamwovTu, doKevvT ava TavTa TiDecOa. 


_ And in accordance with this genealogy we would emend a pas- 
sage of Aischylus (Agamemn. 741 foll), which the editors have 
_ regarded as hopelessly corrupt. It stands thus in the MSS. 


. iret dé TiKTeW UBprts 

ev mahacd vea- 

Covcav é ey kaucots Sporty UBpw 

7 ToT 7 ToO érav To KUpLOV worn, 

veapa daous koTov 

daluova Te TOV auaxon, aohepov, aviepov 
Opacos pehaivas ned ad poo agTas 


e1oome vav TOKEUCW. 








- Fess " ; 
We read ; | era 
girer o€ Tixtev “YBprs eo 


\ \ / vat é 
MEV mahata. vea- a 
Covcay ¢ €éV KaKors Pporey ' 'Y Bow, 

TOT 7 TOO, Stay TO KUptov poAn" 


vea o€ qpuet Kopor, 


fod 
= Sah 


, ’ 
daimova Te TOV apayov, aTrONEMOV, aviepov 
, / ‘ > 
Opacos, medaiva weraBpoow ‘Ata, . 
eldopeva ToKevcw. 


that is “old “YPpis is wont to bring forth new” YPBprs, this new a 
“Y Bets brings forth Kopos and Opacos, two black fates to houses, | 
like their parents.” For the duals at the end compare Soph. 
Antig. 529. or 


s 
TpEgwy ov "Ata karavactacets Opovwv. 


Now this xopos which we see in such close connexion with iBps 
is I our opinion a word of cognate meaning. It is, we con- 

ceive, connected with xop-v(6)s, Kop-upn, &e. “the head or top 

of any thing.” The idea of “satiety”, which kopos often conveys, — 
is subordinate to that of “fullness”, “up to the top”, as appears — 
from the well known passage of Sophocles (Gd. Tyr. 874) : 


bPprs, €l ToAAwY vmeprrAno OH pwarav 

a pay mixaupa, ANoe ounpepovra, 
dkporaray cicavapac amTrOTOMLOV 
wpoucev eis avatyKav 4 
v7 » \ , 4 
evO’ ov Toot XN LAW P 
XpnTat 


We observe that yA in v. 888 is a synonym of kopos. Thus 
kopos comes to have the sense of having got as far as one can 
go, consequently the idea of fixedness, to which ips never ar- 
rives till it has produced xopos. This view of the case is con- 

firmed by the following passage of Plato (Hiiletas p- 26): Y vB piv 
yap TOu Kat Evumacav maT Tovnpiav airy karwovca » 4 Oeos, 

TE PAs ovoevy ov@ nooveev oure TANGMOVaY Evov év avTots, vo- 

pov kat taki, wépas ExovT, eOero. It is from the sense of 
fixedness and limitation implied in xopos that we derive the mean- 
ing “‘ uncertain”, ‘‘unsteady”, wayward”, ‘always changing its 
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Thus 





TO pev ev mTpacoev akopeaTov ecu 
Tact Bporotat. 


1461, pev pev kaKov aivov aTnp- 
as Tyas akopéaTouv. 


972. para yap Tot Tas ToOAAAasS uryleias akOpEerTor TE pM, 
in imitation of Solon (p. 80 Bach), 
, > , A , , > Vv , ~ 
mAovTov © oucev TEppa TePacKevoy avopace KerTat, 


aA sy ~ ¢ ~ - A 7 
ot yap vuy nuwy mrELTTOY EXOVGE Piov 


’ D a ‘K ' ef 
OvrAacLov OTEVvoouGt TIS av Kop EOELEVY ATAVTAS 5 


_ (where we may remark by the way that in Solon’s laws ze@ao- 


| pévws stands for davepas, see Lysias in T'heomnest. p. 117 (363)), 


Sophocles Gd. Col. 120, 


mou kupet EKTOTLOS cubes 0 TAVTWY 
0 TavTwv akKoOpetTOTAaTos 5 














‘In this last passage it is applied to Gidipus whom the chorus 
cannot find; and they charge him with leaving the place where 
he was before from mere caprice—‘“ where is the most unsa- 
tisfied, most place-changing of men.” 

_. The outward resemblance of this copos to the similarly writ- 
ten member of the family, which we have discussed above («vp-wos, 
_Koip-avos, &¢.), is obvious. Let us examine if there be not also 
_@ connexion in meaning. That the idea of “a head” or “ com- 
pletion” is nearly connected with that of “king”, “lord”, or 
“master”, cannot be denied; therefore in this sense of kdp-os 
it may fairly be assigned to the same family. But what is the 
connexion between this word and xopos “a young man”? This 
again can be easily shown. The idea of “fullness”, “ grow- 
ing up”, enters into our notion of a fullgrown youth, and this 
the Greek expresses very strongly. Thus ad-pds (connected with 
3 -adwos 5 ; Buttmann Lezil. I. p. 206) is used as an epithet alike of a 
young man, of a tree, of fire, of snow (Herod. IV. 31), of any 
thing in fact in which the idea of fullness, growth, strength 
is implied; adpotys is constantly found in connexion with 7Gy 
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or wévos in Homer, and adposvyy is used of the top-heaviness © 
of ripe corn in Hesiod (épya Kai nuépar v. 471): 4 


® , p) , , , Ww 
(Oe Ké€v @ pocvvy TTAXVES VEVOLEV epace. 


Again, av@os—connected with ava, avw, avyvode (Pott Etymol. 
Forsch. I. p. 211), and, if the derivation proposed above be the — 
true one, with évat—is also used in connexion with 73. Thus — 
Pindar (Pyth. 1V. 158, 281), cov 0 avOos Bas apti Kuypaiver. 
The last word carries the metaphor only a little farther: a 
swelling like a wave, an excessive fullness even to overflowing, — 
being also attributed to the lusty vigour of youth. Accordingly | 
we have in the same ode of Pindar (179=318) kexAacovTas nBa: 
xeyAdoovras is an irregular form of the perfect participle of yAa@w, 
or rather a new present formed from the perfect according to 
a custom not very uncommon in Greek: in fact we have a re-— 
duplicated present cayAa@w as a synonym of yaw, which means — 
“to swell, to be exuberant or full”; hence the rushing, loud- — 
sounding noise of overflowing water is sometimes implied in the — 
notion of the word. In a dithyramb of Pindar (Fragm. 48) we — 
have | 
col meV KaTapyeu, 
marep pervyana, Tapa pousor kuuBadrov, 
év 0€ KexXAaoety kpotana, 


where xeyAdcew follows the analogy of keyAdoovras. Similarly 
(Olymp. IX. 3) we have xaddiiKkos o TpiTdo0¢ Kexhacws, , 
swelling, full-toned, loud-sounding song of victory,” and in the — 
passage under consideration xeyAddortas 73a ‘in all the exube- — 
rance of youth,” ‘swelling with youthful strength.” We do not — 
agree with Buttmann (Ausfihrl Spr. II. p. 255, note) in supposing — 
that there is no connexion between xeyAadws and KkaydaCw ; the | 
use of xayAaCovea, of a cup filled with mowsseua wine, sparkling, — 
bubbling, and running over (Pindar Olymp. VII. mit. dicdav 
Evoov auméhou KaxdaCowcay dpdcw) shows that the words have — 
precisely the same force, for xeyAddoucay or KeyAadviav might 
have been used here. There is no doubt, however, that it is also 
connected with yAjoos, Aton (a perfect synonym of xopos, Wd. 
Tyr. 888, and above, p. 414), and yAdaw, and thus Aware pone — 
is used, like kadXwucos oO Kexdacws, in Pindar (Olymp. XI. 88 = ~ 
100). In precisely the same manner cdpryay and opyav are used — 


| 
, 
f 
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as synonyms to axuaew (Ruhnken ad Timeum, p. 244). It 
is remarkable that o opyav, which thus conveys the sense of fulness 
‘implied in Kopos, also, under the forms regere (c-pryew), rex, 
_Sanscrit rajas, corresponds to the political meaning of kvpros, 
-_Kolpavos, &e. The same metaphor, with respect to the exuberance 
of youth, is found in the Latin language: thus Quintilian (Jnstit. 
- Orator. XI. 3, § 28), Lud non sine causa est ab omnibus pre- 
_ceptum ut parcatur maxime voci in illo a pueritia in adolescen- 
| tiam transitu, quia naturaliter impeditur, non, ut arbitror, 
_propter calorem, quod quidam putaverunt ; nam est major alias ; 
_sed propter humorem potius; nam hoc etas illa turgescit. 

; We see thus how the ideas of fulness, height, completeness, 
are connected in the Greek language with that of political 
‘superiority. We should be perfectly authorized, then, in con- 
“necting avat with dvOos and ava, as far as the meaning is 
concerned, even though the words were not etymologically related 
to one another. We believe, however, as we stated above, that 
they spring from a common origin. It is clear, indeed, that 
avaé was a digammated word (Dawes, Miscell. Crit. p. 144. 
_seqq.), whereas it does not appear that ava was ever digammated. 
But this does not create any real difficulty, for the element a, 
which forms the first part of a-va, is only the first pronominal 
stem vocalized through va=ma (p. 159, 167), 80 that Fava is 
connected with Fava, an older and more genuine form of the prepo- 
sition (p. 356). There are traces of the digamma in the form tovQos 
‘for avos. At any rate, we cannot agree with those who connect 
“Favaxrs with Konig, a word with regard to which we rather 
adopt the opinion of Thierry. It appears that Konig, more 
-anciently Koning, was the name of any person under authority. 
Thus the converted centurion bears this name,—ein Koning 
gieiscot ix in war (Otfrid, ib. 2). Alfred applies the term 
_Cyning to Cesar as general, to Brutus as the head of a party, 
and to Antony as consul ; sometimes he designates the particular 
office: of consul by the compound Gear-Cyning, “ King for a 
“year.” In the Danish language a chief of pirates was called 
_Sie-Konong, the leader of an army Her-Konong, and so forth. 
In the Saxon language we find also Ober-Cyning, Under-Cyning, 
‘Half- Cyning. In fact the word is merely the participle of the 
= Kénnen or Kennen, for they were originally identical, and 
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denotes a person dig kens, or can, who has ss, 6a knowledge, 
or superior power.’ | 

The original meaning of our English winds “Lord” is pre- 
cisely similar to that which we have endeavoured to point out 
in several of those Greek names significant of rank. Horne 
Tooke says (Diversions of Purley, U1. p. 155. foll.) that it was 
originally written Loverd or Hlaford, that it is compounded of 
the participle hlaf, from hlifian “to lift,” and of the word 
Ord, ortus, “source,” “origin,” “birth,” and that it conse- 
quently signifies High-born, or of an exalted origin. That he 
is right in connecting this word with a verb signifymg “to 
lift up,” is sufficiently clear. Similarly, ‘“ Lady” is derived from 
Hlafdig, which signifies “lofty,” i.e., “raised” or ‘“‘ exalted ;” 
it is written Jevedi in old English MSS. We entertain some 
doubt, however, as to his supposition, that the termination of 
* Lord” refers to “birth.” We would rather connect it with Ort 
“a, place,” and thus Hlaford will mean “a person in high places,” 
perhaps in reference to the hedSe or “dais” in the dining-hall, 
where the nobles sat (see Beowulf, v. 804 Kemble). This last name 
is also a general designation of height; it means any thing elevated, 
e.g. a shore, as in our names Clay-hithe, Queen-hithe, applied to 
the banks of the Thames where they rise a little. 

The German words T'ugend, taugen, signifying “ virtue,” or 
“goodness,” in general, seem to have had originally a political 
meaning, like the Greek xaNoxarya0os. Thus in Beowulf (v. 716 
Kemble) we have cupe he dugu’Se peaw, “he knew the manners 
of the court ;” where dugu%Se, obviously connected with Tugend, 
means “the better part of his followers,” ‘ the elders,” the 
ryepoucia. 


(3) “EvreAéxera. All the questions which have been 
raised with regard to the celebrated Aristotelian word évre- 


1. “Cette variété d’application du | (Thierry Dix ans d'études Historique 
méme mot n’étonnera point quand on | p. 248. Comp. Lettres sur I’ Histoire de 
Saura que ce titre de Koning n’est pro- | France, pp. 62—73). ‘¢ In such Acknow- 
bablement que le particip actif d’un verb ledged Strongest (well-named King, Kon- 
que signifie savoir ou pouvoir, que par | ning, Can-ning, or Man that was Able) 
consequent il ne signifie, lui-méme, rien | what a symbol shone now for them—sig- 
autre chose qu’un homme habile, ou ca- | nificant with the destinies of the world” 
pable, a qui les autres obéissant par la | (Carlyle French Revolution, 1. p.14). 
conviction de son habileté reconnue”’ eee | 
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xea, and all the difficulty which it has caused to philosophers, 
nave been occasioned by an inability to discriminate between 
this and the compound évdedéyera, which so nearly resembles it 
in sound. It will be worth while, then, to explain these words 
once for all. 
_ The meaning of éevreXeyera may be derived without much 
difficulty from Aristotle himself. The philosopher is in the 
constant habit of using a double antithesis to the word dvvayus, 
which he opposes both to evredéyera and to evepyea. The 
5 Si vapis in this opposition corresponds to vA, the material out 
_ of which any thing is immediately made: the evredéyera to the 
eidos or form which constitutes the definition of the thing. 
“Substance itself”, says Aristotle, “is reckoned a sort. of entity, 
and in this we discriminate, Ist, the material, which by itself 
does not constitute an individual; 2nd, the shape and form, by 
which the individuality is determined; 3rd, a compound of the 
two. Now the material is a dvvayis, but the form an évTehexera, 
and that in two ways, either as science (em:oTyun) or as con- 
_templation (ro Oewpeiv)” (de Animd II. 1, § 2): and shortly 
afterwards (( 4), he says “the soul is Deihetance: as the form 
bof a natural body alive duvaper; Bt the substance is an 
“ev Tee xeua 5 therefore the soul is the evredéyera.of such a body. 
_ ~‘But évTedeyera is predicated in two ways, as science and as 
4 contemplation ; accordingly, it is clear that the soul is an evre- 
‘Aexera in the same way as science, for sleeping and waking 
PP esuppose the soul, and waking is analogous to contemplation, 
but sleep to the having and not exerting” (i.e. to science, To 
yap npennoat Kal oTyvar THY aides émictacQat Kai 
ppoveiv heryoueba, Phys. VII. 3). “ Wherefore the soul is the 
| perimary éevredexera of a natural body duvaue: alive.” The body 
is a duvams, it contains the outward condition necessary to the 
ife of the soul: the soul is the evredeyera of the body; it is 
. that which makes the body perform its functions; so sight is 
the errercyeia of the eye, because it is its perfection and con- 
 & summation. He calls the soul a primary évredeyea, because 
e t corresponds to science, the first of the two kinds of évre- 
a EXEL. We must not consider the opposition of duvaus and 
4 4 eheyera as equivalent to that of matter and form, it is 
amg analogous to it, the evredexea is not a form, as some- 
hing distinct from matter and adscititious ; it is the acting and 
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efficient principle which makes the thing: what it is, which 
individualizes it—ro ‘yap duvaper Ov Kai py EvTEAe Xela, aopic- 
Tov €oTW (Metaphys. IIT. 4). 

We adopt in our every day conversation, the Aristotelian — 
distinction between dvvayis and évépyea. The schoolmen, from | 
whose barbarous Latin we have borrowed many of our common 
words, used to translate duvaues by potentia, or virtute, or vir- 
tualiter ; evepryeta by actu, or actualiter, which the French have 
adopted as virtuellement, actuellement, and we oppose that which 
exists “virtually” or “potentially” to that which “actually” is. 
Aristotle thus defines évépryeca (Metaphys. VIII. 6, p. 1048 Bekk.): 
“ evepryeta supposes the existence of a thing, but not in that — 
way in which we talk of its existing duvaue. We talk of a | 
thing existing duvaper, when, for instance, we say that the 
statue of Hermes is in the wood, and the half in the whole, 
because it can be deducted, and that the person who does not 
speculate is scientific, provided he has the power of speculation : : 
but as for that which is évepyeiq (now our meaning is clear 
from an induction of particulars, and it is not necessary to seek 
a definition of every thing, but we must also take analogy into © 
the account), it stands related to the other as that which builds ~ 
to that which is capable of building, as waking to sleeping, as 
seeing to having the eyes shut, but being able to see, as that 
which is separated from matter to the material, as that which — 
is worked out to that which is not. Of these contrasts let us — 
call the former évépye:a, and the latter +o duvatov.” We learn 
from this that the opposition of dvvauis to évépryera stands much — 
on the same footing with that of the same word to évtedéyea. 
We are not, however, to suppose that evredéxera and evepyera — 
are synonyms, though it must be confessed that the distinction — 
between them is not always strongly marked. The word evep- 
yew signifies an acting, exertion, or operation. Thus, in the 
celebrated definition of the swmmum bonum in the Ethies (1. 7, ) 14) 
it is said to be an operation, exertion, or acting of the soul, ac- 
cording to virtue (ro avOpwrivov ayabov Wuxiis évépyea” 
yiverat kat apetnv). Now he says at the very beginning of - 
the same work, that “this summum bonum is an end (réos) 5 | 
but there is a difference between ends, for some are operations 
(cvépyerar), and others are certain works (épya) besides these 
operations ; and in cases where there are any ends collateral to” 
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Fins: actions (apates), in these cases the works (€pya) are better 
: than the operations (evepryeat) 5 ; still it does not follow that an 
_ operation, which terminates in itself and produces no épyov, 
_ should be inferior to one that does, in other words, that a 
_ Tpakrixn évepryeta should rank lower than a zroitixy evepryea”. 
From this it appears that the evépryeca is a mere operation or 
_ act, whereas the evrehéyera is never spoken of as an act, but 
_ as a state ensuing upon an act: thus, Aristotle says (Phys. IIT. 3) 
_ that motion is in that which is moved, for it is the évredéyeta 
of that which is moved, and is produced by the moving force, 
and the evepyera of the moving force is the same. Now the 
passage from the duvauis to the evTeAexera consists in motion, 
Fr which is a sort of imperfect evepryeta (7 Te Kivyows evepryera 
mev Tis elvat doxet,,atedns dé, Phys. III. 2), and again, motion 
is the evreAéyera of that which virtually exists, so far as such 
a thing can be called an evtedéyera (Phys. III. 2), and motion 
differs from evépyea in this, that the former implies change, 
_ the latter continuance (Metaphys. VIII. 6): therefore, evepyea 
is not evredexera, but only tends to it, as Aristotle distinctly 
| explains it from the primary meaning of the two ona TO 
e yep Epryov TEAOS, My ce eve pryeca TO épryov. OL0 Kal Tobvopa 
J evepryeta NéryeTat Kata TO é ryov Kal OUVTELVEL ™pos TH 
_evtehexerav (Metaphys. VIII. 8, p. 1050 Bekk.), that is, the 
work (épryov) being the end eye). and being implied in the 
_ word év-épy-era, this last may be considered as tending to the 
_ €y-Teh-€x-e1a, in which the rédos is contained. Again, he says 
pt Metaphys. VIII. 3, p. 1047), ednrvBe é 71 evepryera ToUvoua, 
a) ™ pos THV evTeAeXELay ourrBepevn Kal él Ta ada, €k TOV 
4 Kyo ew padiora® Soke? yap n evepryeta padiora n Kivyols eivat. 
010 Kal Tors mn ovo oUK amrocwoact TO xeveto Oat, Gas oe 
: ; Tivas KaTH"yopias, olov Savona Kai emOupyra eivat Ta an 
_ ovra, kivovpeva o ov. TovTO de OTL OUK OVTA evepryeld Eoovrat. 
 evepryeia. Tw yap an OvTwY evita Svvaper éotiv’ ovk €aTt Oé, 
OTL OUK evTedexeig. eo. “The name evépyea, i.e. operation 
_ or action, which is joined to evreAéyea, and occurs also in 
_ other combinations, is derived principally from motions; for mo- 
_ tion and action are generally identified. Wherefore motion is 
_ not attributed to nonentities, but something else is predicated 
_ of them, for instance, that they are conceivable or desirable, 
but not that they are moved. And the reason is that if we 
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attributed motion to them, we should attribute action to things 
which do not actually exist. Some nonentities do indeed exist 
virtually or potentially, but not actually, for they do not exist 
evredeyeia”. From all this it clearly appears that Aristotle 
derived evredeyera from év, Tédos, and exew, on the analogy 
of vouveyys, &e., and that he meant by it the acting and effi- 
cient principle of all those which exist potentially (dvvaue:) and 
may be otherwise; that is to say, it is their absolute definition— 
ETL Tov Ovuvaper OvTos AOryyos n EvTedexeta (de Anim. II. 4, 
§ 4), and ro d€ Ti Hv eivar ovk exer bAnv TO mpwTOV 
evTedeyera yap (Metaphys. XII. 8); whereas evepryera is 
the act of that which cannot be otherwise (de Anim. III. 7); 
it is a kind of motion tending to évreAéyea, but not attaining 
to it, except in those cases in which the rédos is the evepryea 
itself. We must not overlook the distinction between evépyea 
and és, which are also opposed to one another, not, however, 
as duvajus is to évépyea, for é&is is much nearer to evepryeta 
than to dvvauis. Actions (évépyea) proceed from, and return 
to, the universal action (€£:s), which is the origin and end of 
all action: thus, a brave action proceeds from the habit of 
bravery (é&is, i.e. avdpeia), and bravery is the end (7éAos) 
sought by the brave man (Arist. Hth. VII. 10): thus too, 
aicOnow is a e&ts, but kivyows, as we have before shown, is 
an evépryeca—n uev yap aicOyow eis, 7 dé Kivyots evepryera 
(Topica, IV. 5. p. 125 Bekker). To return, then, to the point 
from which we started, the soul is the evredéyera and not the 
evepyea of the body, because the soul is incapable of motion—_ 
év Tt T@Y aoUVaTwY TO vmrapyew uy kiwnow (de Anima, I. 3, 
1): , 
We trust that the meaning of this Aristotelian term is now 
established, from the writings of the philosopher; so that Her- 
molaus Barbarus would have done better if, instead of consulting 
the Evil Being about the meaning of the word, according to the - 
absurd story told by Crinitus (de Honesta Disciplina, lib. V1. c. 2), 
he had been content to look through his Aristotle. We now 
proceed to show, notwithstanding the contrary opinion of some — 
great Greek scholars, including Cicero, that évredeyera 18, 
etymologically as well as in signification, totally distinct from the | 
older compound évdceAéyera. It is remarkable that Cicero, who- 
was aware that the word was coined by Aristotle, should have 
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n a translation of it applying exactly to the older word, 
which he must have met with in his Plato. He says (Z'us- 
a lan. Disput. 1. 10), Aristoteles,—quum quatuor nota illa 
renera principiorum esset complexus, e quibus omnia oriren- 
Bier, quintam quandam naturam censet esse, e qua sit mens. 
-— Quintum genus adhibet vacans nomine; et sic ipsum animum 
_ evTeAExeray appellat novo nomine, quasi quandam continuatam 
_motionem et perennem. Now the word evdedeyns does signify 





_ appears from the following passages, some of which are adduced 
Eby Nike (in Cherilum, p. 177). Cheerilus (p. 169, Nake) : 


“mer pny KotANaivet pavis vOaTos evTeexein (read evoedexein)- 


- Euripides (Perithous apud Valcken. Diatrib. p. 39) : 


d As 
aK prTos Pa aor pov 


ox os EvoeNe yes amduyopev et. 
- Groby (apud Atheneum p. 429 v, repeated p. 443 F): 
; TO ny evoedexws ueOveww TW noovny € EXEL 5 


- Diodorus (apud Atheneum, p. 431 vd): 


> 2 re ’ ~ , 
€i TO rep éxaoTov evdehex es ror nptay 
qwivew TO Aowrov Tous Aoryig MoUs avéavet. 





- Plato (Legg. IV. P- 717 EH): MUN NV evdeex7 Tape x opevor. 
a (Tim. P. 43 c): mera Tou peovros évdehex@s oxeTou. (p. 58 c): 
THY acl Kino TOUTwY ovTAY EcopMErny TE EvcAeYaS TApExETAL, 
_ exactly Cicero’s continuatam motionem et perennem. (Respubl. 
VIL. p. 539 v): apxet dn emi Aoywv weTarn er peivat EvoeAeX@s 
Kai EvyTovws uundev addo mpattovrTt. From which passages of 
_ Plato, it is quite certain that we ought to read in Legg. X. 
p- 905 B, apyovtas mev avaryxaiov mov ryityvecOar Tous ye 
 Stoucnoovras Tov amavrTa évdedexas oupavov. Besides these 
passages, we have in the Lexicographers the following notices ; "3 
_ Bekker. Anecdot. p. 251, 24 »—€vdedeXeaTa TNS: ouvexerrarys 
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| (here the last word, as Ruhnken observes in the auctartwm, 
_ belongs to the gloss evdexadixop); evdehexiauos: éemiuovn (on 
| - v vhich Toup, Vol. iv. p. 260, quotes J Josephus XI. 4. p. 555, 


_ perennis, and évdedAéyera implies continuance and duration, as” 


| Kal aciadelrrov ; Eigaali évoeheyel: muKvaGet, Aakwves- 


yaryov ae Kal THY oKNVOT HY av Kar. éKELVOV Tov Kapov,—Kat 
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\ ? 4 ’ ba ’ 2 | 
TOUS KadoupEvous EvoeNEXLT MOUS) 5 évoehexas: acaeitrTws, 


cuvexas, émipovws. And Nike quotes from Basilius, ro yap 


evoeAexes TO Tuxvov kai ouvexes. From all this it is clear 
that eévdedexys, evdedexera, &e., were in Cicero’s head when 
he gave the translation of evreXexeta, which we have quoted, 
and that he probably thought the two words were identical. 


In this he is borne out by only two authorities; the first is a 


joke of Lucian’s, who makes the letter 6 complain that 7 has 
robbed him of his place in evdehéyeta—axovete, wvyjevta 
Ouactal, Tov pev O A€ryovros, adeiiero pov THV evoedexetay, 
evTeheyerav afvouv A€éryeo Oat Tapa mavtTas Tovs vopous (Judi- 
cum Vocalium, p. 95, Hemsterh.); the other is a gloss of Gre- 
gorius of Corinth, who says (p. 155) that the Attics write 


evTeAéxewn for evdedeyera. But these two authorities only prove — 


that the Aristotelian word had become more common than the 
older compound, not that it was synonymous with it or had 


superseded it, for we find the older word in the Septuagint 


and in Josephus. The earlier scholars, however, were quite 
misled by Cicero: Politian (Miscell. cap. 1) and Andreas 
Schottus (T'ull. Quest. IV. 12) tried to justify his imterpre- 
tation: Scaliger thought the only difference between the -two 
words was one of pronunciation, probably like that between 
évtos and évoov: in fact, it was a great question at the revival 


of letters how the word ought to be written. Rabelais, with his — 


usual learning and discrimination, saw that im Aristotle, at all 


events, the proper orthography was éevreAexera. In the chapter — 
headed Comment nous arrivasmes on royaulme de la Quinte 


Essence, nommee Entelechie (Liv. V. ch. 19) he says, Aristoteles, 
prime homme, et paragon de toute philosophye, feut parrain 
de nostre dame royne: il, tresbien et proprement, la nomma 


Entelechie. Entelechie est son vrai nom—qui aultrement la 


nomme erre par tout le ciel. Yet, notwithstanding this denun- 
ciation, some, even of modern scholars, have thought that the 
words évoehéyera, and evrehexeta, were the same. Such appears 
to have been the opinion of Hemsterhuis, and a living scholar 
has endeavoured to establish their equivalence by etymology. 


—— 7 


SS a 


Déderlein asserts (Lat. Synonyme und Etymol. I. p. 22) on 


the analogy of creber, celeber; xp’atw, xadurtw; hpacow, 

! : 3 4 f - . 
guracow; cresco, glisco; &c., “ that evredkexera is only another — 
pronunciation of evrpeyeca, the Platonic expression for solertia, — 


= ema oh 
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j Bead i agrees with Hemsterhuis (ad faiane T. I. p. 95) in 
4 thinking, that Greg. Cor. p. 155 has rightly explained evoedexera 
as only a dialectical variety, of which perhaps there is some ves- 
_ tige i in Tpeyew and Spapetv.” In the first place, we believe there 
: is no such word as evrpexera in Plato, and the adjective ¢ eVTPEXNS, 
which occurs only once (Resp. VII. p. 537 a), does not, in 
_ the slightest degree, approximate to the meaning either of evde- 
: A€xewa or of évredexera: in the latter the idea of motion is ex- 
pressly excluded by Aristotle. And, in the second place, even if 
’ the sense did not guide us to a discrimination between these two 
_ words, the etymology would. Aristotle himself has hinted the 
derivation of his own coinage evTedexela from evTeyfs and é EXEL, 
and évdeAeyys is, without doubt, a compound of év with dorcyos, 
: an adjective used, indeed, to signify length in distance, but 
_ more frequently applicable to express length in duration, as 
; ody vooos, doAryos wAoos, &e., and doduyov is used as an 
_ adverb to signify simply continuance and length of time, as in 
_ Homer, Iliad x. 52, 
. 
‘ 
a 


epya O epee doa pyut meAnoeEmev "Apryetoce 
onOa Te Kal OoALXOv. 


| So that in meaning it is very near akin to évdedeyys. With 
regard to the form of the compound, it may be observed 
_ that the termination is not seldom altered from -os to -ys in 
such words; thus from yévos we have eyryerys; pidos, mpoc- 
J purrs 3 kaAos mepikadrArs 3 mak pos, evunkyns; &e., not as gram- 
_marians say, because it has passed through a substantive in -os, 
" eos, but by the common addition of the element -ya. The change 
from o to e¢ in the first syllable of the adjective is due to the 
‘ greater weight of évdedkeyys (above, p. 300). The element of 
7 dodvyos is found in all the languages of the Indo-Germanic 
‘ family. In Sanscrit it appears as the root drth “to grow”, 
: adjective dirgha “long”, Zend daregha, Persian dira, Sclavonic 
: dolgiit, Bohemian dlawhy, Polish dlugi, Servian dyg, Lithuanian 
ilga, Lettish ilg, Old Prussian i/ga, and, probably, by dissimilation, 
the Latin longus, Gothic laggs, German lang, English long. 
Pott suggests (Etym. Forsch. 1. 87) that in-dulgere belongs to 
this root, with the original signification of lawius, or longius 
reddere, remittere, just as languere seems to be connected with 
longus, and we admit the derivation as at least probable: the 
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meaning to which he refers seems to be found in Virgil, Georgie, 
Ti276, 


Sin tumulis acclive solum collesque supinos, 
Indulge ordimibus, 


and in the preface of Aulus Gellius, Animus, interstitione ne- 
gotiorum aliqua data, laxari indulgerique potuisset. The Sans- 
erit, Zend, and Persian forms approach nearly to the Greek 
dopu, opus, in which some meaning of growth and length is 
obviously contained. The Lettish verb i/gt “to delay,” also 
belongs to this class: also the Anglo-Saxon felg “a plant”, 
the Gothic tulgjan “to strengthen”, and the Latin largus 
(Pott, Htym. Forsch. I. p. 251). 
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NEW CRATYLUS. 


BOOK IV. 


CHAPTER I. 
THE PERSON-ENDINGS. 


Tuosz persons, whose notions of the nature of a verb are 
derived from the appearance of that part of speech in our own 
and indeed in most modern languages, will not be able to un- 
_ derstand very well the meaning of the term as applied in the 
grammars of the ancient languages. A verb in English can 
_ only express the copula or the copula and predicate of a sen- 
tence: it can never express the subject, in other words, it is 
impossible that any verb can be used émpersonally, as the gram- 

-marians say. But in the ancient languages, a verb may be used 
in the third person without any subject or nominative case ex- 
- pressed : and unless some particular emphasis is required, the 
nominative of the first and second persons is regularly omitted ; 
so that the whole logical proposition is included in a single 
F Berord. 
The explanation of this follows from what we have said of — 
_ the substitution of prepositions for case-endings, &c.; the original 
_ verb contained the pronominal elements or symbols of the rela- 
tions of place, which constituted at once the case-endings of 
the noun and the persons of the verb. <A bare root or stem 
without a pronominal suffix could no more form a noun, than 
; a modification of it could form a verb without a corresponding 
_— By the lapse of time, the introduction of 
riting, and the other causes which are always at work upon a 
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language as long as it continues in vogue, the old forms de- 
generated into those naked shapes in which we find but few 
remnants of the original clothing. A desire for greater distinct- 
ness in the case of the verb led to the introduction of a system 
of nominative cases, or the express statement of the subject, and 
then as the person-endings became less necessary, they were 
gradually dropt; the same thing happened to the cases of the 
noun. We have shown that the Sanscrit language, which had 
no prepositions in the ordinary sense of the word, had a most 
complete system of case-endings; the person-endings of the verb 
are also more strongly marked in Sanscrit than in Greek, because 
the Indians were less accustomed than the Greeks to state the 
subject of the proposition, and in general the language had not at- 
tained to a full logical developement. With the exception of the 
verbs in -w, and some of the secondary forms of the common 
verbs, the person-endings are, as we shall soon show, absorbed 
in the more modern state of the Greek language. 

It has long been perceived that the terminations of the verbs 
in -we are person-endings; but it has been supposed by modern 
scholars (for instance, by Thiersch in his Grammar, and Pott) 
that these person-endings must needs be nominative cases, the 
root of the verb constituting the predicate, and the connecting 
syllable the copula. Nothing, in our opinion, can be more un- 
philosophical than such a supposition. Even if man, in the rudest 
and earliest times, had excogitated all the rules of logie which 
were adumbrated by Plato and set forth as‘a novelty by Aris- 
totle, it appears to us inconceivable that he should have arranged 
predicate, copula and subject in an order converse to that 
which every logician knows to be the natural one. Besides, 
when the system of nominative cases was introduced, the no- 
minative of the first person was in Latin ego, in Greek eywr, 
in Sanscrit aham; of the second in Latin tw, in Greek vv, 
subsequently cv, in Sanscrit tva; and, as we have shown in the 
preceding book, the nominative sign in nouns expressing the 
third persons was -s; now the oldest forms of the singular per- 
son-endings in these languages, so far as they have come down 
to us, appear to have been -m, -si, -t?, of which the first and 
third manifestly refer to the objective cases of the same pronouns: 
indeed in the third person, when the nominative case system came 
into full play, the nominative s was substituted for the objective ¢ 
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in ae Greek language éven in those verbs which followed the older 


form of conjugation. In Hebrew it is well known that the person- 
endings are connected with the objective cases of pronouns; we 
consider it equally certain that the same holds of the person- 
endings of the Indo-Germanic verbs, and it has been fully proved 


that such is the case in the Celtic languages by an ingenious 
_ writer who has lately vindicated the claim of those languages to 


an eastern descent. The fact is, that the original verb stands 


oe 2) 


oe ih 


on precisely the same footing with the noun; it is a word, of 


which the element or differential part might be found in a noun, 


the constant part consisting, like that of the noun, in a pro- 


‘nominal element, expressing some relation of place. Thus, didw-me 
would signify “giving here”, i. e. where the speaker is; didw-ou, 
_“ giving where the person addressed is”; didw-7:, “ giving there”, 


N 


i.e. at any other place. The root is do-, affected by guna, and 


_reduplicated to express more vividly the action, a custom which 
_we find in the unformed dialects of rude tribes even at the pre- 
sent day. The same root is found in dé-po-v, “a giving away” 
_ (-pa-), the case-ending of which implies mere location, and does 
not, like the person-endings of the verb, mark a particular 


relative place. As the verb gradually received its developement, 


_we find that the differences of mood and tense affect the termi- 


nations as well as the root; but this is sufficiently intelligible, 
_for of course the conjugation would not receive its completion 
till the formation of sentences, and therefore the expression of 


. 


the nominative or ‘subjective cases, had become necessary and 


common; and this, by rendering the person-endings less im- 
_ portant, would also make them yield more readily to the laws of 


euphony, which required modifications of the termimation cor- 


responding to those of the root or body of the word. 


In treating of the person-endings we must consider them as 


_we would nouns. The number designated, whether singular, dual, 
or plural, is to be explamed as we have done the numbers of 
nouns. The division of verbs into different voices, one of which 
expresses that the action is considered as affecting the speaker 
or person spoken of, and the other, as affecting some other per- 
son or thing, is merely a relation of case; the former is that 
relation of case which we call the locative, the latter that which 


‘is termed the instrumental. But we must also treat of the person- 
endings, thus affected by number and voice, in their appearances 


: 
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as primary or secondary forms; that is, as they appear affected 
or unaffected by the modifications of tense and mood to which 
the verb in its full developement is subjected. We shall, there- 
fore, first take the primary or simplest forms, treating them suc- 
cessively as they appear in the different numbers and voices, and 
then proceed to the discussion. of the secondary or subordinate 
forms. Throughout we shall presume a reference to the chapter 
on the pronouns. / 


A. PRIMARY FORMS. 
Ist Person Sinecuuar. 


That the conjugation in -y is the original one may be proved 
from the Greek language alone, without the aid of comparative 
philology. In the first place, those verbs which in the classi- 
cal ages of Greek literature were still conjugated in -y, such 
AS Ell, OlOWMl, ITT IML, dni, &e., all convey the most elemen- 
tary ideas ever expressed by verbs: ‘“ being”, “giving”, “ stand- 
ing”, “saying”, &c. They are words which must have existed 
in the oldest and rudest state of the language, and therefore 
could not have owed their existence to the observation of ana- 
logies which had arisen subsequently to that earlier state. Again, 
the conjugation in -u is departed from only in a few tenses 
(principally the present and imperfect active) of the ordinary 
verbs; the other tenses all retain traces, more or less distinct, 
of the original form. Thus, though we have tuatw we have 
tumrtouat (which is perfectly analogous to didoua), tvmrot-p1, 
etuya-unv, &c. Finally, the change from -u to -w is expli- 
cable and may be supported by orthographical analogies; the con- 
verse is not. In all languages we find a tendency to abridge 
words as far as is consistent with the preservation of their meaning, 
and in those which are built on the system of composition we 
observe a continual conflict for mastery between the body of 
the word and the suffix. The original verbs werg very short 
and simple, and, even when the person-ending was retained 
at full length, did not fatigue the voice of the speaker; there 
was, therefore, no immediate reason for abolishing the person- 
endings even after they had forfeited their claim to indispensable — 
utility. In other roots, which the necessities of language re- 
quired, the verbal element would be longer, sometimes composed 
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$ f two distinct stems or a stem and a preposition, sometimes 

f a heavy, hard-sounding stem, with many consonants, or in 
Sirs the present tense would be strengthened by insertion, 
Pehether of guna or anusvara, or by addition of some pronominal 
element ; this of itself, on the principle we have mentioned, would 
interfere materially with the termination, which, when it be- 
came less necessary, would be dropt altogether. After this custom 
of dropping the ending in the present tense had become com- 
mon, new verbs would be formed on the new, rather than on 
the old system, and so at length the number of verbs in -a 
would become comparatively inconsiderable. Supposing -yse to be 
the original ending of the first person, the most natural method 
of avoiding an additional syllable, while the meaning of the ending 
was still retained, would be by keeping only the consonant and 


though sw-m and inqua-m are the only verbs which exhibit it in 
the present indicative; in the other tenses and moods m is the re- 
gular ending, as in amaba-m, ame-m, &c. Its omission at the end 
_of the present indicative is perhaps only another instance of that 
use of the final anwsvdra in Latin, which we have pointed out in 
treating of the accusative case; for it will be recollected, that 
the final m is liable to ecthlipsis in verbs as well as in nouns. 
But in Greek -u cannot, according to the laws of euphony, stand 
at the end of a word; in shortening the ending, therefore, in 
4 he way we have supposed, the m must either have been struck 
out, or some representative must have been substituted for it. 
We find both methods adopted. The former is the common 
“one in the present tense, where we have tumtw for tvmro-ja 
«€ TUTTO-U, the latter however appears in the secondary forms, 
as éturto-v for €-TUTTO-Mle This interchange of m and n wé 
fhave also observed in the accusative case. Bopp is inclined to 
suppose (Vergl. Gramm. p. 626), that turrw-m, not tumro-m, 
would be the original form of z¥7rw, in which he is probably 
guided by the analogy of the Sanscrit verbs in -dmi, and the 
Greck dlowut, TiOnut, &c. It seems better to conclude, that, in 
cases where the verb-root ends with a consonant, the vowel used 
to connect the stem with the suffix would be a short o or e, 
‘the length of the endings being occasioned by the principle of 
compensation which we so often find in the Greek and other 
Jang iages.. Thus tuxrtw would stand for rvmrrou, as rumreis 
= ..28 | 


omitting the final short vowel ; this plan we find adopted in Latin, 
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for tumrrect, and tumrre: for turrevs. The reader will recol- 
lect the formation of the comparative-endings -w» from -ovs, uqad- 
Nov from partov, &e. The cases of didwu, &e., are different ; 

in these the verb-root (do-, &e.) ends with a vowel, the lengthen- 
ing of such a root is quite in accordance with analogy (comp. 

da-pov, &c. from the same root). 

Upon the whole, we may safely conclude, that the first person 
singular in Greek, Latin, and Sanscrit was always designated by 
m-, in the present indicative of the old forms of those lan- 
guages. That this m- was the element of the objective cases 
of the first personal pronoun is obvious. It is also clear enough 
that when the verb is active, the person-ending must needs ex- 
press an agent, in other words, the action or doing implied 
by the root must be set forth as proceeding from him; this 
is effected in the flexion-system of the languages we are con+ 
sidering, by putting the name of the agent in the instrumental, 
ablative, or, what is equivalent in Greek, the genitive case. The 
strong resemblance which subsists between the instrumental and 
ablative of the third personal pronoun in Greek, and the ter- 
minations (-rTw, -rwv) of the third person imperative active can- 
not be overlooked: and it has been remarked by an able philo- 
loger (Quarterly Review, Vol. tvu. p. 99, note), that “the ancient 
Latin imperatives, estod, vivitod, and the analogous veda-impe- 
rative, jivatdt =vivito, are unequivocally in the ablative form.” 
In all probability the ending mi is merely an abbreviation of 
the instrumental mé= mai, to which it stands related as rept 
does to mapai. 

In the middle, however, we should expect to find indica- 
tions of a locative-case in the personal suffix: for in this voice 
the action is supposed to end with the agent, as indeed is im- 
plied in the name atmané-padam or “self-form”, given to it by 
the Sanscrit grammarians. That the passive oe m the lan- 
guages which we are considering, must have been originally a 
middle or reflexive verb, is implied in the existence of a first 
person, if the explanation we have given of the personal suffixes 
be the correct one, for the person must express that the action 
begins and ends at the same point. 

The middle or passive person-endings are distinguished frond 
the active by a greater weight and fullness of form. The first 
person middle in Greek is -na:, in Sanserit it is wanting, but 
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€ he ther persons exhibit a similar alteration by guna of the 
rsons in the active. As the active -mz points to the instru- 
me ental mé, so -mai must point to the locative -mayz, the person- 
ding being, in each instance, an abbreviation of the regular 
ase e of the pein: hus, if dt-dw-u: means “a giving ef- 
_ by me” or “I give”, di-do-uar will fe “a giving of 
wh hich I am the object,” i.e. “I give myself,” or “I am given,” 

® giver being presumed. 

Bopp (Vergl. Gramm. p. 680) and Kuhn (de Conjugatione 
im -, p. 25) have attempted to show that the agent, as well 
as the object of the action, is expressed in the middle or passive 
pers son-ending, namely, that -ua: stands for -nau, or -uaua, 
and so on. This attempt has probably arisen in the erroneous 
belief, that the person-endings are nominative cases, which, we 
aave shown, is certainly not the fact. Considering them as 
standing on the same footing with the inflexions of nouns, there 
is, undoubtedly, no more reason why part of the active-ending 
should be included in the passive, than there would be for sup- 
‘ posing that the locative ending must include the genitive or 
instrumental. We shall return to this when we come to the 
secondary forms, on which the supposition is founded. 


th 
2np Person SINGULAR. 


The characteristic of the second person in Greek, is -s, which 
we may consider as a shortened form of -o. (which is retained 
only in the Doric éo-ci, though it appears consistently in the 
Sanscrit, Zend, and Selavonic), just as the Latin -m and Greek -y 
at the end of other tenses are of the original -yu:. Besides this, 
we find a termination -@a, the connexion of which with the 
second personal pronoun, we have before pointed out (p. 270). 
i In the imperative it appears as -@:. This ending corresponds 
to the Sanscrit -tha, -dhi. Buttmann will not allow (Auwsfihrl. 
& Beas ) 78. 7 Anm. 3), that -9a can be considered a termi- 
nation; he joms it with the o-, which generally precedes it. 
4 that, however, -Qa not -c@a is the ending, will appear from 
the following considerations, in addition to the argument de- 
ri Sabie from the analogy of the Sanscrit. The two words, in 
which this termination most frequently occurs, are oic@a, 70a, 
byiously words of great antiquity. The first of these stands 
28—2 
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% 
for oid-Ba (the root is F.d-), the second for é-ec-0a, the root 
being ec-. In these two instances, then, -Oa-is obviously the 
termination, as is -Q. in the imperatives 7o-0:, da-O1, 1-01, Krd-O1, 
o7y-O:, &c. Although the o cannot be referred to the root 
in such forms as TiOy00a, édyaba, &e., they admit of an easy 
explanation; for in the course of time the pronominal nature 
of the termination would be forgotten or overlooked, and o the 
ordinary mark of the second person would be inserted on a mis- 
taken analogy, just as we sometimes find oic-Oas for oio-@a. 
This is Bopp’s opinion (Vergl. Gramm. p. 655); he formerly 
thought with Buttmann, that the termination was -cOa: in the 
‘Annals of Oriental Literature” (I. p. 42) he remarks, “the 
Greek language is very fond of prefixing o to 6, as is manifestly 
evinced ‘by the passive participle formed by the suffix Qe; but 
prefixing o to the 0, there is formed oicOeis, uvyoOets, ypno- 
Gets, &c. Therefore, it is no wonder if the Greek has formed 
ofa out of the Sanscrit termination tha.” In the second per- 
son of the Latin perfect, we look upon -s#? as the termination, 
the s being perhaps a substitute for the lost aspirate of the % 
so that -stz is equivalent to the Sanscrit -tha. a 

The characteristic of the second person passive, in the Greek 
verbs IN -u, 18 -calt, as in Ti0e- “oats in the ordinary verbs this 
is contracted to -y asin turtn for rurreca. It is very remark- 
able, that, though all Greek verbs keep the full form m -nae 
for the first person, the second person is shortened in this way; 
and conversely, though in Sanscrit the full form of the second 
person is invariably preserved, the first person of the passive 
is abbreviated quite analogously to the abbreviation of the 
second person in the passive of Greek barytone verbs. Thus, 


we have 
: 


bhar-é pép-o-mau, a 
but bhar-a-sé pép-n- q 


We have mentioned this omission of the o in the middle 
of Greek verbs before, as analogous to a similar abbreviation 
in the genitive of nouns (see above, p. 320), and shall return 
to it again. 3 


7 
3rp Prrson SINGULAR. | 


Of the third person singular we have little to say, after the 
general remarks which we have made on the two preceding suf- 
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Iwhich is either softened into -o: in the ordinary dialects, or 
‘represented by ., as is the case in all the barytone verbs. 

_. In the passive the regular ending -ra: is invariably preserved 
in the primary forms. 


Ist Person Puvurat.- 


_ The arguments which have been advanced to prove the original 
identity of the dual and plural of nouns applies also to these 
numbers in the verb; besides, Buttmann has shown (Aus/ihrl. 
| Spri. § 87. 4 Anm. 1.), that, in the case of the Greek verb, 
the dual is actually nothing but an older form of the plural. 
j We shall, therefore, consider these numbers together. 

4 In the active voice the Greek makes no distinction be- 
tween the dual and the plural of the first person; the Sanscrit 
' presents the form vas or va for the first person of the dual in 
_ the active voice, but this is only a modification of the plural 
oie compare vayam for mayam, &c. (Bopp, Vergl. Gramm. 


a 
Greek is -uer, the older form is -ues, which is more analogous 
to the Latin -miis, and to the Sanscrit -mds. If our suppo- 
sition that the singular -mz stands for -mé, the instrumental of 
the pronoun, be correct, then -més the characteristic of the first 
_ person plural m old High German, as well in the secondary. 
as in the primary forms, sets this fact more clearly before us. 
_ This -més cannot stand for mds as Bopp suggests (Vergl. Gramm. 
Hp. 635). 
, When we reflect that the idea of “We” i.e “I 4 
_ you,” cannot be considered as contained in the plural of the 
_ first personal pronoun, we shall refrain from adopting the sim- 
_ plest method of explaining this characteristic, namely, by sup- 
posing that the final s is merely the ordinary mark of the 
plural number. If, instead of this, we consider the last letter 
as the characteristic of the second person singular, which is of 
course allowable, we shall find this view harmonize with all the 
other phenomena of the plural characteristics; it is, too, the 
only one which is consistent with our @ priori expectations. In 
the Véda-dialects. we find the form -ma-s? as. the termination 


ee EE ee py ee ee 
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of the first person plural of the active voice: this shows the q 
two pronominal elements at full length. . 

In the passive voice, the terminations of the dual and plural © 
of the first person are in the oldest Greek forms -ueoOov, -nec8a, 
-uefev, the more recent forms being -yeQov, we8a, where the 
is omitted, as in the secondary form of the first person plural — 
of the active verb in Sanscrit. We are inclined, however, to — 
consider the dual form -ue-Qo-v or the Molic -ue-Oe-v, as the 
genuine characteristic of the first person plural of the passive 
voice. The first syllable represents the element of the first 
person singular, the @e- (@0, Ga) is, as we have shown, one of 
the forms of the second person singular, and the final letter is 
-y, the oldest characteristic of the locative case, which is neces- 
sary to the passive voice. 

The Indian languages furnish analogies confirmatory of this 
view. The characteristic of the Sanscrit active-dual is vas: that 
of the passive-dual va-ha-i. Here the ha stands for the second — 
person (Bopp’s Vergl. Gramm. p. 651). Thus, Sanscrit va-ha= 
Zend va-za = exe; Sanserit dé-hi = Zend daz-dhi = diw-01, and 
conversely Zend hista-hi = Sanscrit kisht'h’asi, and Zend dadhd- 

= Sanscrit dadd-si. The syllable hai stands related to hi as 
-ca. does to -o1, that is, in the relation of locative to instru- 
mental. ‘The same may be said of the Zend -mai-dhé (for -dhi 
is one of the forms of the second personal pronoun), and of the 
Sanscrit -mahé, -mahai. The forms -mahi, -vahi, may be com- 
pared with the less genuine form -ue0a; they have all lost the 

final n, the passive characteristic or locative ending 5 ; we have 
- pointed out a similar loss in xa, kev; évexa, évexer, mpooOaigg 


poo Oev ; ; &e. 


2np Person Puurat. | 
In Greek the second person plural of the active voice appears 
in a very mutilated state. It is invariably written -re, or in the 
dual -trov. We are enabled, however, by the aid of the cognate | 
languages to arrive at its real form. In Latin it is -tis, or -tote. 
In Sanscrit we find -thas as a dual or older form, and -dha 
as the plural, which is mutilated like the Greek. A comparison 
of the Greek dual -rov with the Latin plural -¢is, and the 
Sanscrit dual -thas, leads us to conclude that it stands for -ros, 
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as -uev stands for -ues in the first person of the plural. We 
_ should, however, still be at a loss to explain the ending, were 
- it not for the aid afforded us by the sister languages. It ap- 
_ pears from the Sanscrit tha-s, that the second person dual is 
_ made up of a repetition of the second person singular, and this 
_ appears more clearly from a comparison of the Latin imperative 
_ ending -tote = tva-te, old Umbrian -tu-to. 

This view is confirmed by the passive characteristic of the 
second person plural, which in the dual or older form is -o-@o0-v, 
and in which the repetition of the second person singular is 
manifest. 


38rp Person PLurRAt. 


The third person plural presents us with difficulties consider- 
ably greater than either of the other two. It is very hard to 
determine with certainty the elements of which the character- 
istic is composed, and still harder to reconcile the dual with 
the plural. 

It is only in the historical tenses of the ordinary Greek, 
that the second and third persons of the dual are distinguished 
from one another: in the primary forms they are the same in 
both active and passive, namely, both -rov in the former, and 
both -cOov in the latter; in the secondary forms 7 is substi- 
tuted for o in the third person. In Homer there are three 
passages in which we find the termination -ov in the third per- 
son of historical tenses, and Elmsley has shown (ad Aristoph. 
Ach. 733), that in the Attic writers the second person in the 
historical tenses was occasionally written -ryv. It may be laid 
down with Buttmann (Ausfiihri. Sprachl. ) 87. Anm. 2 note), 
that in the Old Ionic the termination -ov was used for the 
second and third persons of the dual in all moods and_ tenses; 
m the Old Attic we find the following distinction,— ! 


| 
: 
F 
[ 


Primary tenses and conjunctive, 2nd and 3rd...... Ov, 
Historical tenses and optative, 2nd and 3rd...... nV, 
while in the more modern Greek the distinction was, 
Primary tenses and conjunctive, 2nd and 3rd...... ov, 
Historical tenses and optative, 2nd ov, 3rd...... nV. 


The same distinction was observed in the imperative ; only in this 
ease the third person was distinguished by w instead of 7. 
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The letter , in many modern languages an indistinct sound, 
has made its appearance at the end of Greek words as the repre- 
sentative of so many letters not much related to it, that it might — 
seem strange to any one not acquainted with the freaks of lan-— 
guage. It has been mentioned before that there are only four 
consonants which ever stand at the end of the word in Greek, 
v, o, p, and «. Of these p occurs very seldom in this position, 
and « only twice, in ex and ov, which, as we have shown, are 
peculiar exceptions. With this fact before us, we need not wonder 
that, when a consonant ought to stand at the end of a word, in 
order to represent a significant suffix reduced to its consonantal 
element, this consonant should so often be represented by », 
which even takes the place of o, the only other consonant that 
frequently appears in the same way. Thus we have seen -uev 
for -ues, and -vov for -ros or -res. On the same principle, we 
may conjecture that the third person dual, -rov, stands for -rore, 
or that, as the second person-ending is made up of the element ~ 
of the second personal pronoun twice repeated, the third should 
be constructed by a similar repetition of the third person. We — 
must, therefore, consider the resemblance of the first and second 
persons of the dual in the active as well as in the passive voice, — 
as either produced by accident, or by a mistaken analogy. In 
the passive, as -c@ov in the second person stands for ce-Oe-v, a 
repetition, namely, of the second person singular with a mark 
of the locative case, so in the third person the same -c@ov must — 
stand for -ro-ro-v, namely, a similar repetition of the third per- 
son singular with the same mark of the locative case. This may 
seem wonderful,—perhaps, at first sight, hardly credible,—but it 
is the only way of explaining the fact, and etymologically speaking 
there is nothing against it. The Sanscrit presents the two charac- 
teristics under a form in which we can more easily recognize the - 
distinction of persons. In the active, the second person dual is — 
-tha-s (for -tha-tha or -tha-si), the third -ta-s (for -ta-ta); in the 
passive, the second person dual is -d-thd-m (for -thaé-thé- with a 
locative ending); the third, d-té-m or d-té (for ta-ta with a 
locative ending). 

The genuine form of the third person plural in the Greek 
active verb in -y: is -y7:, which is still found in Dorie remains — 
(Buttmann, Ausfiihrl. Spr. § 107, Anm. 7, note). The Beeotians 
wrote -v@: (Béckh, Corp. Inscript. I. n. 1569 a. III). This is an 
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approximation to the ordinary Greek, in which the termination 
“is -ox or -ox with a compensation for the -v. The Dorians wrote | 
dtdov7t, the Beeotians deddavb:, the Attics d:ddact or didotcr. We 
have mentioned before that the root of the verb didwuc is do-, 
-and the length of the penultima is occasioned by the insertion | 
of a short vowel which produces the effect of a guna upon the 
i root. That the guwna-vowel might be o as well as e« we have 
shown above (p. 303). Why this guna of the root does not 
take place in the plural Sidouer, Sidore, Siddvts, we shall show 
when we come to treat of the effect produced by the weight of 
the person-suffixes. The first and second persons of the plural 
are proparoxytone, the third is paroxytone: As the contracted 
: form d.dodor (as well as TiOetot, iaTaat, detkvict) is properispome, 
we may conclude that the accentuation of d:ddvtT: is correct ; 
that the guna-vowel was lost at a later period in the third than 
in the two other persons of the plural. This view is confirmed 
by the Boeotic dedoarO: and the Attic d:ddaor. That a short a is 
frequently substituted for a v, we have shown in treating of the 
declensions, and we shall find instances of it in the tenses of the 
verb: thus we have xexAlarae for xéxAwwTat, cwooiaro for cw- 
_cowro, &e. The pv in dcdovte would therefore become a short a, 
and not a long one as in d.dcact, unless we suppose an original 
form didca-vtt which became dedcavO: in Beeotic, and, substitut- 
ing a for » and o for @ according to the common practice, 
 dioa-a-or or dddacr in Attic. The greater weight of the per- 
son-suffix explains the form t:Peara:, 7:Oévta. The change of 
—ddovTt into dwovcr, TiMévtTe into TiMeicr, &e., is the same as 
that of turtovra into tumtovca, evs into eis, &e. 

The Sanscrit presents us with the fullest analogy for this 
form of the third person, both in the active and the passive— 
the former being -ntz, the latter -nté or -ntai. In Latin and 
old High German it is -nt in the active. The Latin passive in 
r we must discuss hereafter. But the most important analogy 
for this suffix, is that furnished by the Celtic languages, and 
first pointed out by Dr Prichard (Kastern Origin of the Celtic 
Nations, p. 134, foll.),, who has clearly shown the connexion sub- 
sisting between the Welsh pronoun hewynt “ they”, (written 
ynt when used as a suffix) and the Welsh characteristics of the 

third person plural, which, however, is -t, and not, as he says, 
_-ant, -ent, or -ynt, for the vowel in each case belongs to the 
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verb. He does not appear, however, to have taken the correct 1 
view of the relation which subsists between the pronoun hewynt 
and these suffixes in Welsh. The fact is, we conceive, that 
hwynt is. compound pronoun, like aha-m in Sanscrit; the last 
two letters have a distinct origin from the first syllable, and 
are capable of forming a termination by themselves, as is also 
the case with the last letter of aha-m, which we have seen used 
as a mark of the first person in verbs, although the first part of 
the word is never so used, any more than the Greek eyw, or 
the first part of ego-met in Latin. That the first part of this 
compound pronoun has its representative in Greek, and the 
other cognate languages, we have elsewhere shown; it now 
appears that the termination -nt is also found m Greek, Latin, — 
Sanserit, and old German. That this termination is also a 
compound, is nearly certain. An able writer before referred to _ 
(Quarterly Review, Vol. tvm. p. 100) considers it analogous to — 
the Esthonian need = illi, and derives it from a combination of | 
the demonstrative roots na+ta. The latter we have already; 
of the former he gives the following instances :—na in the Finnish - 
dialects “this” or ‘“‘ that”; Pali nam “that”; Greek vy ‘“ him” 
“her”, “them”; Sanscrit ace. dual, ndw “us-two”; Gr. var; 
Sclav. dat. nama; Plur. Sanser. accus. nas; Zend no; Latin 
nos; Welsh nz; Sclav. gen. nas; Pali né, na, “those”. We have 
before stated our belief that all these have arisen from a mode 
of pronouncing the ¢ of the demonstrative, which is still common, 
and in fact inevitable, when one has not a clear utterance. That 
n stands for this ¢ in the person-endings is shown by the secondary 
forms érumte-v for érumteti, &e., and we believe with Kuhn 
(7. J. pp. 23, 31), that the first consonant in the plural termi- 
nation -nté is a representative of the demonstrative element -¢, 
so that the whole is a repetition of the third person singular, 
perfectly analogous to that of the other persons which we have 
seen used to form their plural. The passive only differs by that — 
greater fulness of form, which in the pronouns distinguishes the 
locative from the instrumental case. : 
It seems right that we should here make a few remarks on 
the person-endings in Latin. In the active these are preserved — 
more faithfully than in the Greek, because the laws of the 
language do not forbid either m or ¢, the signs of the first and 
third person, to stand at the end of the word. In the present 
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‘ ing, sesh in the case of swm and inquam. The passive presents 


much greater difficulties. If we compare amo, amat, amant, amare, 


_ with their passive forms amo-r, amat-ur, amant-wr, amari-er, we 
should be inclined at first to suppose that the termination ,r, 
or er, wr, was sufficient to convert an active into a passive form. 
_ But then, what does this termination mean, and how are we 


to explain amaris and amamini, which do not receive it? Bopp 
(Annals of Oriental Literature, I. p. 62. Vergl. Gramm. p. 688) 


and Pott (Ztymol. Forsch. I. p. 133, 6) suppose that this final 
_ is a representative of the reflexive pronoun, the termination. of 


the second person singular being an inversion for ama-sir: Kuhn 
(i. 1. p. 26 note) suggests that it may represent the radical con- 
sonant of the substantive verb. These conjectures are based 
upon views of the nature and origin of the person-endings, of 
which we have before expressed our disapprobation. Our opinion 
with regard to the origin of these passive suffixes, ought to be 
eonsistent with the view we have taken of the person-endings 
in Sansecrit and Greek; that is, we ought to be able to show 
that the final -%, or more properly, é (amari-ér), which marks 
the passive voice, is a mark of the locative case. Lassen has 
shown (Lheinisches Museum for 1834, p. 147), that in the tables 
found at Gubbio (Jguvium), commonly called the Eugubine 
tables, and containing a good specimen of the old language of 
the Umbrians, the proper locative-ending is -me or -m; thus, 
tote-me Ljovine-m ‘in the whole tribe Jguvina”, ocre-m fisie-m 
“on the holy mountain;” and we have pointed out traces of 
this ending in the locative of certain Latin pronouns, used ad- 
verbially (above p. 216). It is also found in some nouns; thus, 
partim is used as the locative of par(t)s, and governs the geni- 
tive case, as in Terence, Hecyr. Prolog. II. 6. 


In his quas primum Coecili didict novas, 
Partim sum earum exactus, partim via stete. 


In ordinary Latin, however, this locative has gone out of use, 
like the corresponding Greek one in -v, and the classical writers 
use instead of it a genitive singular of the first declension, as 
humi, Rome; or an ablative of nouns of the third declension 
or plural number, as Tibure, Thebis. We have mentioned above 
(p. 321), that the Greeks also used the genitive as a locative, 
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and that in the Sanserit dual the genitive and locative were 

identical. Now the sign of the genitive in the old Umbrian is | 
consistently -7, in all its three declensions, which correspond to 
the three first in Latin. Thus, to take the scheme given by — 
Miller (Gott. Gel. Anz. for 1838, p. 58), we have, | 


I. Decl. II. Decl. III. Decl. 
vee nomen 
Nom. tota Lovina poplus ( populus) nome aac Sane 
Gen.  tota-r Ljovina-r pople-r ocre-r nomne-r 
Dat. — tote Ljovine pople ocre nomne fc 
Accus. totam Ijovinam poplom ocrem nome 
Abl.  tota Ljovina _—poplu ocrt nomne. 


As an example, we may take the following prayers: ist, to 
one god: fu-tu pacer, pase tua, pople totar Ljovinar, tote Ljovine; 
2nd, to three gods: fu-tuto foner, pacrer pase vestra, pople totar — 
Tjovinar, tote Ijovine. The verbs fu-tu, fu-tuto, are the impe-~ — 
ratives singular and plural of the root @u-, Sanserit bhu-, found 
in fui, &c.; they are related as es-to is to es-tote. Pacer is 
the adjective, corresponding to the root pac- (paw, pacis), as 
acer corresponds to ac-, and pacr-er is its nominative plural. 
Pase is the alative of paz, for pace, by a softening of the 
guttural, similar to that which we have remarked in the San- 
serit dew for wus, &e. We have a similar change in the Eu- 
gubine tables themselves; thus, we have (Zab. VI. 1. 31), sal- 
cam ceri-tu totam Ijovinam, ‘‘ make safe the whole tribe Jguvina,” 
where ceri-tu is obviously the imperative of a verb corresponding 
to the Sanscrit root fri “to make”, found in the Latin cere- 
monta, and car-men (otnua), Sanscrit kar-man “a deed”; but — 
in other places it is written seri-tu. Foner is the plural of q 
jons, which is perhaps a form of bonus = dednus (compare buf, — 
bubus, trifo, tribus, &c.). And thus the first prayer means 
‘“‘mayst thou be peaceful with thy peace to the people of the — 
whole tribe of Iguvium, to the whole tribe itself;” and the . 
second, ‘may ye be gracious and peaceful, &c.” This genitive -r — 
passed through -s (above, p. 112) into the -i of the first and — 
second declensions (above, p. 319); and as these genitives were © 
used as locatives by the Romans, there is no reason why the ~ 
original genitive, from which they were derived, should not be 
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used in a similar manner. The vowel w, which, in the third 
person singular and the first and third plural, appears before 
_ the termination, is, we conceive, that short #, which, as we 
_ have mentioned, appears to be lighter than ¢ in Latin (above, 
_ p. 302). The first person singular has suffered a contrac- 


tion similar to that which we have poimted out in the San- 
serit: amor stands for amomér, as bharé does for bharamé. 
The first person plural is also contracted (amamur stands for 
amamuser), but not to so great an extent. The second and 
third persons of the Latin passive are exceptions. The former, 
which ends in -rzs or -re, is thought by Pott and Bopp to be 
reducible to the analogy of the other persons, according to the 
theory which they have adopted regarding their formation. Thus 
Pott says (Htym. Forsch. I. p. 135) that ama-ri-s is equivalent 
to amas se, the final s being the reflexive pronoun, and the 77 being 
the usual alteration of the complete second person-ending -s?. 
Bopp (Vergl. Gramm. p. 688) doubts whether to adopt this view, 
or to suppose that there is a metathesis of the ending, so that 
amaris stands for amasir. There are several objections to this 
mode of considering the subject, even though we should suppose 


_ that the final r of the imaginary amasir could be taken as the sign 


of the genitive or locative case, which would leave the vowel 7 
unexplained. In the first place, this hypothesis creates a difficulty 
in the case of the ending -re, which is found consistently in the 
imperative and generally in the oblique moods and tenses, even 
in the best writers, for, if this -r¢ is merely the mark of the second 
person, the second persons in question are all active forms. Again, 
it will be recollected, that in the active voice of the Greek and Latin 
verb the second person of the imperative differs from the others, in 
the absence of any sign of person, not in the want of any other cha- 
racteristic. Thus, we have tute, ama, &c. The principle is the 
same as that which has occasioned an omission of the nominative 
sign in the vocative case (above, p. 326). Analogy would, there- 
fore, favour the supposition that the -s, which is omitted in amare, 
is the sign of the second person, and not a mark of the passive 
voice. The word amare, which remains, is identical with the infi- 
nitive active. Now the infinitive and imperative have other points 
of resemblance in regard to form, as we shall see in a future 
chapter; thus tvyya: second person singular first aorist impera- 
tive middle seems to be the same word as Tuvpat first. aorist 
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infinitive active; it is also. well known to every reader of Greek, 
that the infinitive is often used for the imperative. The Latin 
infinitive in -ve corresponds, as we shall show more at length here- 
after, to the Molic infinitive in -.o = 01; they are both verbals 
formed with the second pronominal suffix, and used in the locative 
case. We shall also endeavour to prove that a passive verbal 
is generally used to form the active infinitive. Now the difference 
between amare and amarier is only of the case: the more common 
form of the latter word is amarz, in which even this difference 
is neglected, for the z belongs to the verbal in -ris=-sis, as 
appears from the forms amaris, yeéais. All things considered, 
it appears to be far from improbable that the second person 
passive, amare, is this verbal which is also used for the infinitive, 
and that amaris was formed, by an addition of the characteristic 
of the second person, on a mistaken analogy. We might suppose 
that the second person plural of the Latin passive verb, which 





4 


ends in -mini, bore a similar relation to the Greek infinitive 


in -uweva, and indeed this has been suggested by Grife (das 
Sanskrit Verbum, p. 120). That this, however, is not the case, 
but that the second person plural is a participle in the nominative 
case with the copula suppressed, formed indeed by the same pro- 
nominal suffix as the Greek infinitive referred to, but not used 
like it in the locative, appears from the following considerations, 
which were first brought forward by Bopp (Annals of Oriental 
Mit. I. p. 51. Vergl. Gramm. p. 689). It is clear that the Latins 
had a passive participle in -menus: we find it rather shortened 
in alu-mnus, Vertu-mnus (comp. Kpnoepvor, &e.); and at full 
length in ter-minus, fe-mina, and ge-mini for genimini. In the 
imperative it is written -minor, as in amaminor, Now the sign 
of the plural nominative in the old Umbrian is -r; thus we have 


in the Eugubine tables subator, screhitor for subacti, scripti, cor- ° 


responding to a singular form in 0, as orto, subato for ortus, 
subactus ; and, what is still more to the poimt, the Latins had 
a singular imperative in -mino; thus famino is quoted from 
Festus, prwfamino from Cato, and in an inscription, published by 
Gruter, we have, is ewm agrum nei habeto nei fruimino, where the 
participle in -mino is clearly used for the third person singular. 


There need be no confusion between the r of -minor and that — 


which marks the other persons of the passive voice. As 7 is 
the mark of both genitive singular and nominative plural in 
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ce ‘cases in old Gn, and its vocalization -2 again ne same two cases 
in the more modern state of the language. Nor need we be sur- 
' prized that the termination is fixed, and does not change according 
to the gender of the substantive; for when the use of this par- 
- ticiple without the verb estis became fixed and regular, the 
_ gender of course would not change: if it did it would be un- 
necessary to investigate the form at all, since it would then 
_ stand on the same footing with the Greek use of the participle 
for the third person of the perfect passive, teruumévor eiol 
_ being the regular form: it seems possible that, with the proper 
change of gender, a participle in -uevos may stand without a 
_ finite verb in Greek; at least in all the best MSS. we have 
 omevoouevar 0 agenetv TWA TAGE pepivas In Adschyl. Ewmen. 
_ 340. The best syntactical analogy for this explanation of the 
_ second person plural passive is one which Bopp has pointed 
out in the Sanscrit language. There is a periphrastic future 


in that language, the third person, singular dual and plural, of 
which appears to be nothing else than the nominative mascu- 
line of a participle having a future sense and formed by the 
suffix tr?. In the nominative case singular of this participle the 
r is left out and a long 4 substituted for it, as m data “ about 


_ to give” (daturus); but the nominative of the dual and plural 


are ddtarau, dataras. The first and second persons of this fu- 
ture are expressed by a combination of this participle with the 
verb substantive, as will appear from the following scheme: 


Sing. Dual. Plur. 
Ve Diatésmi Détasevas Datésmas 
2. Datasi Diatésthas Diatdastha 
3. Data Diatéirau Diatéras. 


In the first and second persons the participle and verb are 
sometimes separated by the intervention of other words, as in 
kartéd tad asmi té “I will do this for you,”’—facturus hoc 
sum tibi (Maha-Bhéarata); katham traté@ parasutén asi? 


“““ why are you going to preserve the sons of another?”—cwr ser- 
vaturus alius filios es? (Ramayana). The suggestion of Ewald, 
in his review of Grife (Zeitschrift fiir die Kunde des Morgen- 


landes for 1837, p. 110 foll.), that -mini is a corruption of the 


_ Sanserit -dhvdm does not merit any serious attention. 
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SECONDARY FORMS. 


The secondary forms of the person-endings are generally — 
shorter varieties of the primary forms: this is caused, as we 
have already hinted, by the augmented length of the verb in 
the historical tenses. The first person singular is marked by 
-y, a representative of -u or -w. The same substitution takes — 
place in the Frankish language in the present tense: thus we 
have machon “I make,” machos ‘thou makest,” machot “he 
makes” and “ye make,” but machomes and machont for the | 
first and third persons plural. We find the same letter stand- 
ing for -r: in the third person singular, and for -yr: in the 
third person plural. It appears, indeed, to be the regular ab- 
breviation of the third person plural, for, though we have beside 
it a longer form in -cav as the termination of the third person — 
In some of the historical tenses both active and passive, we 
consider this as a much less genuine suffix. Eminent philologers 
(Buttmann Ausfihrl. Spri. ) 107. Anm. 7 note; Bopp. Anpals 
of Oriental Literat. p. 60) regard this -cay as the third per- — 
son plural of the verb substantive, an opinion from which we — 
entirely dissent, for the following reason. Those tenses in — 
which this ending occurs do not offer any trace of a periphras- — 
tic formation in the other persons. Let us take a simple in- 
stance. The imperfect of-7:@juc runs thus m the active and — 
passive : ee 


ra “i 


Active. Passive. 
eT iOn-v(= mu) eT We-unv | 
éTiOn-s eTiQe-co i 
eT iOn-(7) eT i0e-T0 
éTiOe-Tov €TWé-ne0or | 
e70e-r nv eT i0e-c Pov a 
eriGe-cOnv . 
eT iOe-peEv €7106-ue0a 
eT iOe-re erlOe-o Oe : ’ 
eT iOe-cav eT i0e-vTo. 
Now if we compare these two forms with any common form of — 
the imperative indicative, é ETUTTOV, for example, we shall find that 
they correspond exactly except in the third person plural. We — 
can hardly believe, therefore, that when such a perfect correspond- — 
ence exists in every other person, both active and passive, the 
i 
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_ third person plural of the active alone should be really differ- 
_ ent in nature and origin. In the analogies for such a variation, 
for instance, the third person plural of the perfect passive ve- 
_ Tuupévor ici, the third person of the Sanscrit periphrastic future, 
_ and the second plural of the Latin passive verb, mentioned 
_ above, we have clear indications of a participle, which in the 
_ two last cases, appears alone, but in the case under consideration, 
_ the first part of eri@e-cav for instance bears no resemblance to 
_ any participle which could be joined with the substantive verb 
; to form a person of e7iOnv. Accordingly we must seek to show 
_ rather that the origin of the plural endings érumto-v, é7iOe-cap 
are the same, than that they are different. And this we think 
_ possible. If we compare the common ending of the third person 
__ plural in the present tense, namely -o:(v), with the old one in 
_ -vtt, we observe the following facts. In the present tense a com- 
pensation has been made for the loss of the -y in the original 
‘ending, and tumvovor stands for turrov(:, and ultimately for 
tutrovtt. The v ededxvotixoy which is found at the end of 
this termination, when the following word begins with a vowel, 
_ may have owed its origin to an indistinct feeling that the a 
_ included in the diphthong before the ending was still wanting, 
_ or from a mistaken analogy: that, however, it was not essential 
_ is shown by the fact that it never appears before a consonant. 
Now in this termination -cav the v is never omitted; and why? 
because the original» of the termination has actually dropped 
out before the c. On the whole, we have no hesitation in pro- 
- nouncing that, as tyrrovor stands for t¥rrovti, and éru@rov for 
| erumrorti, 80 eTiMecay stands for é7iMé-rate or eTiOe-v7t. The 
analogy of the Sanscrit language fully supports this view: for 
while we have abhd-n fully answering to the old éda-v, more 
recent éda-cav, we have also adu-s corresponding to édo-cav; 
in the former case the -m of the suffix -né is alone retained, 
in the latter ¢ is preserved and softened into s, which is the 
ease in the Greek form we are considering; the » being, how- 
ever, subjoined. This ending is appended to the third person 
singular of the imperative to form the third person plural, but 
we must reserve for the next chapter the discussion of the pecu- 
liarities of this mood. 
We have thus seen that. in the active voice, the secondary 
_ forms, when they differ from the primary, are generally corrupted 
29 
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and mutilated. The contrary is the case in the first person sin- ; 


gular of the secondary form passive, which is written -uyy instead 
of -ua. Of the other person-endings, the first and second dual 
and plural do not differ from the primary passive forms. The 
third dual is, as we have mentioned, -c@yv instead of -cAov. The 





second and third singular and the third plural differ from the — 
primary passive forms by being written -co, -ro, -vto, instead — 
of -cat, -rat, -vrat. The second person singular is generally — 
subjected to a contraction similar to that of the primary form; — 
namely, as TUTTE-CAL becomes TUTTN oY TUTTél, SO ETUTTE-CO 


and éTUYa-co become érumrov and eTubw. 


It has been mentioned that Bopp and Kuhn consider the . 


passive forms as reduplications, namely -nac for -naye or papa, 


and so on. The latter sees a confirmation of this view in the | 


secondary form -uyv, which he thinks stands for uy or pau. 


Besides the general error as to the meaning of the person-endings — 
presupposed in this opinion (and which we have before pomted — 


out), it is not consistent with what we know of the forms of the 


pronominal elements still existing in the Greek language. We 


repeat that these personal suffixes imply case-endings, and must — 


be treated accordingly. Now we have in the remaining pro- 
nominal elements, which have still an independent existence 
as particles, forms analogous to all the person-endings of the 


verbs, and these particles cannot be explained as reduplications; — 
why then should we attempt such an explanation in the other 
cease? The third pronominal root furnishes us with the follow- | 


ing analogies to the person-endings: vo: (corresponding to the 


third person singular active); to (corresponding to the third — 


person singular passive, secondary form); ve for ve-v, comp. 


xe, kev, &e. (corresponding to the second person reste active for 
ve-v or te-s). The first, the following: sor=ui (corresponding — 
to the first person singular active); uy = ar comp.+dy, cai, &e. | 


(corresponding to the first person singular passive); sev (cor- 
responding to the first person plural active, though the final letter 
is of different origin) ; pyv (corresponding to the first person sin- 
gular passive, secondary form). For the change of ca, rai, into” 
go, To, We may compare 7-po with rapai, ro with vara, &e. 

The following table will enable the student to estimate at — 


one view the difference between the primary and secondary forms . 


of the person-endings in the two voices. 





Primary form. 


Secondary form. 


Primary form. 


Secondary form. 


Primary form. 


Secondary form. 


Primary form. 


Secondary form. 


Primary form. 


Secondary form. 


Primary form. 


Secondary form. 
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ACTIVE. 

SINGULAR. 

1. 2. 
~(. -o1, -Oa, -1s. 
“DV. “$, -Oa. 
DUAL. 
1 2, 
— | -TOv. 
of TOM. 

PLURAL. 

1. 2. 
“MES, “MEV. -Té. 
“LES, ~MED. -TE. 

PASSIVE. 

SINGULAR. 

1. 2. 
~ (Lal. -OAL, -, ~€t. 
-[AYV- | “00, -OU, “W@W. 
DUAL. 

+ 2. 
-.e0ov. -aOov. 
-e0ov. -cOov. 

PLURAL. 

ie 2. 
-neOa. -o0e. 
-ueQa. -oe. 


45] 


3. 
“Tl, -Ol, -l. 


“iy. 


3. | 
-yTt, -vOt, -Hloe(v). 





' “VY, ~-OaV. 


| -VTQl, -ATAUL. 


| -VTO, -aTO. 


We cannot leave the subject of the person-suffixes without 
making a few remarks on an interesting phenomenon which 
Bopp was the first to explain satisfactorily, and which he calls 


the “influence of the weight of the person-endings”. 


29—2 


Every 





ao 
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student of Greek grammar must have remarked, that though | 
the existing verbs in -u: are all formed from roots ending in — 
a vowel or -vv, which is regularly lengthened when joined to — 
the person-endings, yet this is the case only in the singular of © 
the active voice. The explanation of the phenomenon is as 
follows. In the process of abbreviation, always going on in — 
languages which admit of indefinite composition, there is a war — 
between the body of the word and its appendages; and when ~ 
these latter become very weighty, the curtailment falls upon — 
the body of the word. Now all the dual or plural person-— 
endings are duplicates of the singular, and, therefore, twice as — 
heavy, and the passive endings are, as we have seen, necessarily — 
fuller than the active. Accordingly, to keep up the equilibrium — 
of the verb, it was necessary that the root should be left in — 
its simple form in those persons where a heavier system of © 
terminations was adopted. In the third person plural active 
the long syllable is retained, but, as we have shown, by a — 
sacrifice of part of the termination. For the rest, we may 
repeat, what we have said before, that a principle of equilibrium — 
or compensation is observed throughout the Greek language, so — 
that this “influence of the weight of the person-endings” is 
not a new or isolated phenomenon, but a good example of the — 
general rule. 








CHAPTER II. 


THE TENSES. 


Ir is difficult to discuss the various questions connected with 


_ the developement of the tenses in Greek, without including some 
_ topics, which properly belong to an inquiry into the origin and 


meaning of the modal-inflexions, because, as we shall soon see, 
the inflexions of tense and mood are in fact identical. In the 
progressive analysis, however, of the verbs, it is customary to con- 


sider the expression of the relations of time immediately after 
_ those of number and person and distinct from those of modality, 


and since these must be considered as subject to some sort of 
modality, to treat of them in the first imstance as they appear 
in the indicative mood, in that mood which is always used in 
the oratio directa when nothing beyond assertion is intended. For 
form’s sake, we shall abide by the old method. 

The tense-system of the Greek verb is wonderfully comprehen- 
sive ; in number of tenses it far exceeds the Latin, and in the 
definiteness of their significations it leaves the Sanscrit a long 
way behind. The proper and most general division of the Greek 
inflexions of tense and mood, is into definite and indefinite forms. 
In accordance, however, with the old system, we will first dis- 
cuss the tenses according to the three great divisions, according 
as they signify present, past, or future time. Of these divisions, 
we must omit the present tense: the variations of that tense 
are not variations of tense, but of conjugation; the mode of 
forming it belongs, therefore, to a future chapter. 

It will, perhaps, be proper that we should in the first place 
make a few remarks on the theory of Bopp, according to which 
some of the past and future tenses are formed by agglutination, 
or composition with the substantive verb. Thus he thinks (An- 
nals of Oriental Literature, p. 45) that -eow middle -ecoua, is 
properly the characteristic of the future tense, and that this is 


‘merely the present tense of the substantive verb “ES provided 


with -w for the termination, to which the usage of language has 
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given a future signification. He even goes so far as to assume 
that écovua: may be an abbreviation of ésécoua, and (p. 61) that 
€inoay is a compound of ety and cav7z! He thinks there is an 
analogy for this in the Sanscrit future characteristic -sydmi. “ It 
may be supposed,” he says (p. 47), ‘‘that the root As would have 
had a future tense originally, and it seems to me credible that 
syami is this future tense, being lost by lapse of time in dis- 
connected use, and being found at present extant only compounded 
with attributive roots.” In the same way he considers the 1st 
aorist, as it is called (¢ruz-ca, &c.), as a compound of the root of 
the attributive verb with the first preterite of the substantive 
verb, and similarly analyzes fu-erunt for fuesunt, fu-erim for fuesim, 
fac-sim, &e. As an analogy in favour of his general view, he 
adduces the Provencal compound futures, awrai for aver ai, &e. 
(p. 46). But these are widely different formations from those 
which he imagines m Sanscrit and Greek. The two parts of 
the compound are both existing words and may be written se- 
parately, as indeed appears from the instances which he quotes 
from Sainte-Palaye: compatar vos ai for je vous compterai ; dar 
wos n at for je vous en donnerat; dir vos ai for je vous dirai ; 
dir vos em for nous vous dirons; gitar metz for vous me jeterez. 
Whereas his supposed compounds are made up of a root, which 
of course cannot exist separately, and of a termination which 
never does appear as a distinct word; for there is no such verb 
as é€gw in Greek, and sydmi is equally imaginary. There are 
imstances of compound tenses in Sanscrit; namely, the future of 
which we have already spoken and which is formed of a par- 
ticiple and the full verb asm, and a preterite formed of an 
abstract substantive in 4, used only im the accusative dm, and 
corresponding to an infinitive in Zend, and one of the three verbs 
dsa “‘1 was”, babhiva “I have been”, and chakéra “I have: 
made”: thus from the root z¢ “to rule”, we have the abstract 
substantive ted, accusative tcdm, and by composition with the 
perfects of as-, bhi-, and kri, are formed the perfects t¢dm-dsa, 
éc¢dm-babhiiva, and tcdn-chakara, all signifying “1 ruled” (Bopp, 
Krit. Gramm. p. 229). These compounds might be divided, as is 
often the case with the former (above p. 447). There are also 
instances of auxiliary or periphrastic formations in Greek, of 
which we shall speak hereafter, but they are all made up of 
distinctly developed verbs, and therefore furnish no analogy for 
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. ithe Seances of Bopp’s theory. We have no more right to pre- 
sume a composition in etymology when the elements never exist 
separately, than we have to suppose an ellipsis in syntax, when 
_ the supposed full form never occurs. 
But perhaps a greater objection even than the intrinsic im- 
_ probability of the agglutination-theory, arises from its contradiction 
to a mode of developing the tenses natural in itself and supported 
_ by every analogy of comparative grammar. In the verb, as well 
as in the noun, there is a wide distinction between compound 
words and those which are merely developements of a root by 
_ means of pronominal additions. In pointing out the analogy be- 
_ tween the verb and the noun, we have mentioned that the per- 
_son-endings in their modifications correspond to the cases. We 
must here insist that the differences of tense and mood, and, in 
some cases, of voice, are expressed by pronominal adjuncts, the 
same in kind with those which constitute the affixes between 
_ the root and case-ending of a noun. There are in fact two ways 
in which the crude form of a word, whether it be a noun or a 
verb, may be affected. It may either be affected internally, that 
is, by reduplication, guna, or anusvadra, or externally, by means 
of some prefix or affix. The first method is adopted in the two 
primary tenses, the present and perfect, as will be shown in the 
chapter on the conjugations. The second is applied to the for- 
mation of all the other moods and tenses, and, in some cases, 
also to the expression of the passive voice. This external pro- 
nominal affection is brought about in two ways; first, by a simple 
prefix of the demonstrative element &, or ¢, called the aug- 
ment: secondly, by an affix which is, singularly enough, always 
some modification of the second pronominal element: it forms 
aorists and futures under the form sé: secondary perfects under 
the form 4a, or ha; the optative mood under the form ya; the 
passive voice under the form ya or th-ya; and sometimes two 
forms of the same element are combined, as in the iterative s-ki, 
the desiderative s-ya, and the aorist in th-ya just mentioned. 
We begin with the augment. 
In the Greek system of tenses, past time is denoted by a short 
é prefixed to the verb or, apparently, by a reduplication of the first 
consonant and root vowel, which, however, is generally altered ac- 
cording to certain rules. Buttmann is inclined to consider the 
latter as the original characteristic of past time, the former being 
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a mutilation of it (Ausfihrl. Spri. § 82, 3 note). Even though we 
had no other objection to offer to this view, we should consider 
Bopp’s argument fatal to it. The historical tenses in the San- 
serit verb are marked by an augment a: the perfect, in the same 
way as the Greek, by reduplication: but, as Bopp remarks (An- ~ 
nals of Oriental Literature, p. 41), “the Sanscrit augment has 
no connexion at all with the reduplication, because the redoubled 
consonant is generally articulated by the vowel of the root; tup 
forming tutup-, and lic lilic; now, if the first preterit of these 
roots were wtdpat, ilécat, mstead of atépat, alécat, then it 
might be said that there exists some connexion between the 
reduplication and the augment, when there also would be a mere 
inflexion, whilst, in its actual state, I consider it as an affix 
which had its proper signification.” There are, however, other 
reasons for believing that the augment and reduplication are 
essentially different. Besides the repetition of the initial conso- 
nant with ¢ to form a perfect, there is another reduplication 
frequently found in verbs in -u, of the initial consonant with 
a short . to form the present and imperfect. Thus we have 
vi-On-m in the present and 7veé-Qe-c<a in the perfect. We be- 
lieve there is no essential difference between these two prefixes : 
the difference of tense is expressed by the suffix -xa and the 
exchange of the root vowel. What the prefix or reduplication 
means we must now endeavour to find out. The root @c- might 
appear in a noun,—Oe-os for instance, as well as in the verb 
vi-Oy-u. In the noun it might imply that the person indicated 
was “a placer”, but in the verb it must convey an idea of an 
-action—‘“a placing”. Now an act necessarily implies a conti- 
nuance or duration, and what more simple method of expressing 
this could we desire than by a repetition of the root? and thus 
we are told that, in the broken English of the Negroes, acts: 
are expressed by repetitions of substantives. Just so we believe 
it was with the original Greek present tense. The present and 
imperfect both express a continuance—7viOyu “I am placing”, 
eTiOnv, “I was placing”. The perfect expresses the continued 
state after the act had taken place: it is a mixture of present 
and past time: it speaks of the person’s state or duration 
as present, of the act as past; 7é-Qe-xa, “I am in the 
state of a person who has placed.” The distinction between the 
aorist and these reduplicated tenses consists in this, that the 
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of nie; and this meaning it retains hhrowgl all the moods, even 
the imperative, as Greek scholars have fully shown. Now the aorist 
_ never admits of reduplication, even in those verbs in which the pre- 
sent, &c., are reduplicated, except in some cases, when it entirely 
- loses its meaning. Of the origin and signification of the augment 
we have before spoken (above p. (242). We have seen that Bopp 
_ identifies it with the negative a-; he considers it as implying a 
negation of present time, a meaning which Grife justly remarks 
_ (p. 103, note 57) would do for the future as well as the past. 
In our opinion it is the pronominal root é=a which we find 
elsewhere, as denoting distance or remoteness. The definiteness of 
locality presumed by these pronominal roots would render this 
q unsuitable for the expression of future time; in looking back 
on a past action, we always, in some measure, fix its position, 
j or regard it as fixed, with a subordinate idea of distance,—“ that 
which is gone by ;” in looking forward to the future, our anticipa- 
_ tions are always indefinite and confused, though perhaps connected 

in all cases with a sentiment of proximity or approach—the idea 
_ of “that which is coming.” The pronominal root, in the former 
j case, is used as a prefix, and the accent is drawn back on it to 
_ express that the time referred to is gone by, just as conversely 
future time is expressed by a suffix. A striking analogy in support 
of this is found in the Greek prepositions of two syllables, which 
throw their accent backwards or forwards, according as the noun 
to which they refer precedes or follows. We observe something 
very similar in the shifting of the accent in common conversation. 
It is scarcely necessary to refer to the argument for the difference 
of the augment and reduplication which is afforded by the aug- 
mentation of the reduplicated perfect to form the plusquam- 
perfectum. 

The addition of the letter -c- to the root of the verb, is 
the commonest method of denoting the future in Greek. This 
letter, as we have mentioned above, represents the second pro- 
nominal element; its use to denote the future is due to the 
principle just alluded to, that the future, or, as the Germans 
more correctly call it, Zukunft, properly refers to an approxima- 
tion or “coming.” In certain cases the letter -o- is not imme- 
diately joined to the root, but a short vowel ¢ intervenes, just 
as we have both liebete and liebte in German, both charméd and 
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charm’d in English, or, to take a still more striking analogy 
from our own language, just as the e is regularly sownded in 
some participles, and as regularly dropt in others. Of this common 
future in -ow, there are two leading modifications in Greek; they 
are called by grammarians the Attic future, and the second future. — 
The distinction between these two futures, which both end in 
-© in the Attic dialect, consists in this, that, whereas in the 
Attic future in -ew, -©; -aw, -w; the e« or a belongs to the 
root,—in the second future the e included in the @ is added 
to the root: and that in the verbs which form the future m 
-.w for -icw the characteristic of the verb is dropt; whereas 
the second future keeps its characteristic unaltered. The second 
future is the regular form for verbs ending im X, pw, »v, p. It 
is to be observed that the Ionians used the uncontracted form 
in -éw instead of the Attic future, and that in Homer we have 


such futures as épvw, tavuw for épvow, Tavicw. In general, 
we may say of the two shortened futures, that they are abbre-— 
viations, the Attic future of a future in -cw, the second future of 

a future in -e-cw, the o- being omitted as in ture: for rurrecat, 

dnuoto for dnuocto, &e. 


The circumstance most deserving of notice im the future is 
its connexion with the tense called the aorist. Thus we have, 
corresponding to the regular future vtua-ow, the regular first 
aorist é-ru-ca, actually differmg from it only in the augment. 
In fact, érv-Wa-(u) stands related to tuyw = TUWom, just as 
ériWea=eriOnv stands related to riOnu:, that is, as imperfect to 
present. We shall show, in the following chapter, that the same — 
relation subsists between the conjunctive and the optative. The 
connexion between the future and the aorist was first pointed 
out and explained by J. L. Burnouf, in his Méthode pour étudier . 
la langue Grecque, § 255, from a comparison with the tenses 
of the French verb. As we think his way of considering the 
subject very good, and as it has not been sufficiently, if at all, 
attended to by those who have written on the tenses, we shall 
give his illustrations as nearly as possible in his own words. He 
divides the tenses of the Greek verb into two classes, the prin- 
cipal, and the secondary. The principal tenses are, (1) the 
present, (2) the future, and (3) the perfect. The secondary, 
(1) the imperfect, (2) the aorist, and (3) the plus-perfect, each 
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hich is formed from the corresponding primary tense. The 


; L. Principal tenses, which express that the action has relation © 
q to the time of speaking. 


(1) Present, Je lis “I am reading,” i.e. at the present 
moment. 


(2) Future, Je lirai “I shall read,” i.e. at some period 
succeeding the present moment. 


(3) Perfect, J’ ai lu “1 have read,” i.e. at some period 
preceding the present moment. 


_ The whole duration of time is thus divided into three portions, 
_ the present, which is fixed, so that if you say, “I am reading,” 
‘no one will ask you “when?”’—-and the future and _ perfect, 
which are fixed relatively to the present. For the assertion 
“J shall read,” or “I have read,” would convey a clear and 
intelligible idea, even though you should answer, “I do not 
know,” or “I do not remember,” to the question ‘when will 
_ you read?” or “when have you read?” So that these primary 
tenses enable us to see at once to which particular point of time, 
—-present, future, or past,—the act relates, and are therefore 
absolute and independent, and express only a simple relation to 
one of the three points of time. 


¥ 


II. Secondary tenses, which imply a relation to some point of 
time other than the present. 


. (1) Imperfect, Je lisais ““I was reading.” 

| (2) Aorist, Je lus “I read.” 

q 

: (3) Plus-perfect, J avais lu “I had read.” 

Bis: 

j All these assertions suggest the question ‘“ when?” and if you 
_ would have your hearer understand you, the precise point of 
time, when you were reading, or read, or had read, must be 


: stated. Accordingly, not being determined by themselves, they 
&: require some additional statement to fix their meaning; and thus 
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they express a double relation or two relations, (1) to the past,. 
generally, and this is determined by the forms themselves; (2) to 
some fixed point in the past. The primary tenses, therefore, 
may be called definite (déterminé); the secondary, indefinite or 
half-definite (indéterminé or sémi-déterminé). ‘The former ex- — 
press only one relation, and this relation is determined by their 
form, the latter, two relations, of which the form determines 
only one. 
DEFINITE TENSES. 

The present expresses simultaneity 
Me bnPes «2-38 ees posteriority 
The perfect’ SIN yess anteriority 


| relatively to the time of 
speaking. 3 


INDEFINITE TENSES. 


The imperfect expresses simultaneity—je lisais pendant que vous 
écriviez. 

The aorist expresses posteriority—je lus aprés que vous ettes 
fini d’écrire. eg 

The plus-perfect expresses anteriority—j avais lus avant que 
vous eussiez ecrit. 


Now all these tenses express anteriority alone, in regard to the 
time of speaking. The relation, in which they differ from one 
another, is the only one expressed by the definite tenses. It is, 
therefore, by a natural analogy that, in the Greek language, the 
imperfect is derived from the present, the aorist from the future, 
and plus-perfect from the perfect, by prefixig the augment, 
which is the mark of past-time, to these tenses, which in them- 
selves denote simultaneity, posteriority, and anteriority. 

This view of the case will contribute materially to the better 
understanding of the whole system of moods and tenses in Greek.. 
We have seen, from what Burnouf says, that all three of the 
tenses which express a double relation may be called aopioror, 
or indefinite. But the second of them, which is formed from 
the future, is peculiarly so, from the mixture of past and future 
time implied in it, and therefore the Greek grammarians have — 
particularly distinguished it by this name. Thus we find it used 
in cases where we should expect one of the other indefinite 
tenses, though never, we believe, for a definite tense. In the 
passage quoted from Xenophon by Burnouf (§ 357) as an in- 
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stance of its use for the perfect, it is used in the proper aorist 
_ sense, or with a reference of posteriority to a fixed point of time, 
] Tovs Oncavpous TeY Tara gcopwy, ous €kelvol KaTéALTOV ev 
4a Tos BiBrLos ryparpavres, civ Tois irow drépyouc, i.e. they 
first wrote them down, and then left them. When the aorist 
_ expresses repetition or continuance, and thus seems to approxi- 
mate to the present, it always has reference to some fixed point 
or circumstance, which is necessary to define it. In the same way, 
_ the optative, which is the aorist of an old future, is used to 
_ express repetitions. When deprived of its augment, as in the — 
_ infinitive mood, the aorist may be used for the future after 
_ péXdw (see Porson ad Eurip. Orest. 929). The Greeks were 
_ fond of describing historical events in the present tense. Simi- 
larly, we sometimes find the imperfect in a narrative, where we 
_ should expect the aorist, especially in Homer and Herodotus, the 
_ narrator representing the action as if he had been present at 
the time when it was going on: (see Matth. Gr. Gr. § 505). 
The same feeling gave rise to the employment of the imperfect, 
in the old avaypadai and in Pindar, in describing a victory 
gamed at the public games (see Dissen ad Pind. Nem. v. 5). 
The second aorist, as it is called, bears precisely the same 
relation to the second future: thus we have second future Bada, 
second aorist €Gadov. The former stands for Baréw=Baréow, the 
latter for ¢Gadeov, as appears from the infinitive Bader (in 
Ionic adeev), and the participle Badotca, Dorie Badoica, 
Ionic Badedoa. Such an aorist as éuewa is formed on the com- 
pensation principle for éuevya =eueveoa. It will be recollected, 
that although we retain the names first future, first aorist, second 
future, second aorist, we do not mean that each verb was provided 
‘with such an apparatus of longer and shorter forms. Some 
‘would have the more complete tense only; others, only the con- 
tracted one; and in the same verb, certain writers would adopt 
the former, while others would prefer the latter. The opinion 
of Herodian (Bekker. Anecd. p. 1290), an opinion adopted by 
many modern scholars (Philol. Mus. Il. p. 205), that there is no 
‘such thing as a second future, is only so far true as this—the 
‘second future is not a distinct tense, for it is only a contraction, 
‘but there are such contracted futures, indeed they are the 
‘regular form for verbs the roots of which terminate with a liquid ; 
and we might go so far as to say, that every tense of the subjunc- 
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tive mood is an instance of the shortened future, to which the 
corresponding tense of the optative stands in the relation of aorist. 
Instead, therefore, of expunging the second future from every 
grammar, it would be much better if the opposition of future 
and aorist, or generally of the definite tense to the mdefinite, 
were marked throughout the paradigm, in which case we should 
have not merely two futures but half a dozen. The second 
aorist, as we shall see in the chapter on the conjugations, is that 
which presents the root of the verb in its simplest form, for as 
the suffix has vanished, there is no reason why a lighter form 
of the vowel should -be introduced, and the pronominal adjuncts 
employed to form the present tense, would be omitted, as a 
matter of course, in a secondary tense, which was originally 
formed by an adjunct. 

From the future ruyw is formed the desiderative ruyeiw, 
to which again the form vv\yeca stands as imperfect; it is gene- 
rally considered as an optative aorist, and the desire or wish 
conveyed by it has deprived it of all actual reference to the 
past, and therefore of its augment. Besides this, the formation 
of a new present tense from some past or future tense of a 
verb is one of the commonest phenomena in the Greek language: 
thus we have from the perfect jxa the new present 7x«w, and 
from the perfect re@vyxa the new present reOryxw, &e. 

The Greek grammarians acknowledge a first and second 
perfect as well as a first and second aorist. The first perfect 
is thus distinguished. When the final letter of the root of the 
verb is 3, 7, , or y, «, yx, this consonant either becomes as- 
pirated or remains so. In all other cases the characteristié of 
the first perfect is -xa. The second perfect, though it oceasion- 
ally admits of alterations of the root, principally by guna, adds 
nothing but -a, -as, -e, as a termination. Some scholars think : 
that the second perfect must be considered as older and more 
organic than that called the first, as it is formed out of the 
resources of the root itself without foreign additions, and cor- 
responds exactly to the proper perfects im Latin and Sanscrit, 
and to the perfects of the first six of the strong conjugations 
in old Low German. We entertain very strong doubts as to 
the truth of this assertion. The second perfeet must be a muti- 
lated form, for the past time implied in this tense could not be 
conveyed by the reduplication alone. When we compare the 
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; ‘the ~ real difference to be that the aorists have augments, the 


i perfects reduplication. And if we take the perfects ro 
4 TeTuT-ha 


q ee we see that the termination is simply fa. That 
- (AeAery-ha 
the Sanscrit ¢ in most cases represents a Greek «x we have al- 
_ ready seen; it has also been shown how the soft sound of s 
is often substituted for the hard «. Of the substitution of 4 
both for & and s it is unnecessary to speak. It appears then 
probable, from observation in the Greek language alone, that 
the terminations of the perfect and aorist are identical. The 
analogy of the Latin language renders this all but certain. The 
Latin conjugation is exceedingly incomplete. There are no means 
of expressing past time by augmentation, and very few verbs 
have a proper reduplicate perfect, as tetuli from tollo, pepuli 
from pello, cecidi from cado. In some the syllable of reduplica- 
tion is completely lost as in ftdi from jindo, in others, the length 
of the penultima is all that remains of the original form of the 
_ perfect, as in /ég¢ from /égo, &c. In some cases we have still 
_ both forms: thus, we have both tettlé and tuli, both tutidi and 
 tudi. All these perfects, however, may properly be so called: 
they are all equivalents, more or less mutilated indeed, to the 
Greek second perfect, in which the characteristic termination is 
dropt. Another perfect so called ends in -s?, which is never 
reduplicated and therefore seems more entitled to the name of 
first aorist. The flexion, however, is that of the other perfects 
| (-2, -isti, -it, -amus, -istis, -érunt), and we must, therefore, be 
content to say that this form of the perfect has lost its redu- 
plication, just as the past tense in Latin has always lost its 
augment. Corresponding to this aorist or perfect we have a 
future in -sim as faxim (fac-sim). The old infinitive forms like 
surrexe are, as Grafe has remarked (p. 108), very like Greek 
aorist-infinitives such as py&a. The want of the augment, how- 
ever, and the absence of regular futures corresponding, prevent 
us from admitting at once the claim of the perfect in -si to be 
considered as a first aorist. The relation between the so-called 
imperfect and the future in -bo is precisely that of first future 
and first aorist, only that the Latin aorist has no augment: 
compare amabo, amabam with tv/w, é-ruya-u. This future in 
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-bo does not occur in common Latin, except in verbs which fall | 
under the two first conjugations in -ao, -co: but the authority | 
of the old grammarians and the analogy of the so-called imper- 
fects lead us to conclude that it must at one time have been 
universally in use. The form in -am, -es, -et, &c., generally 
used for it in the third and fourth conjugations, appears to be 
nothing but an optative or conjunctive. By the side of the 
imperfect in -bam and future in -bo0 we find a perfect in -e. — 
The 56 in the two former and the » in the latter are repre- — 
sentatives of the second pronominal element. The substitution 
of w or w for b, and vice versa, was very common in Latin; 
compare aufero for abfero, &c. Moreover, we find in the Um- 
brian monuments ¢trif for tribus, fons for bonus, buf for bubus, 
and in Lucilius Afranius ¢font for ibunt. The last is very much 
to the point, and connected with the erafont in the Eugubine 
tables for the improper future erunt=eswnt, which is merely the 
present, renders it probable that amabam, amabo, were originally 
written amavam and amavo. In modern Italian the converse 
has taken place, and amabam is written amava. On the whole, 
then, we may fairly conclude that the suffix of the future, aorist, 
and perfect, as well in Greek as in Latin, is the same, bemg 
always some representative of the second pronoun. The Greek 
distinguishes the aorist and perfect from the future by augment 
or reduplication ; in Latin the proper distinction has been lost, 
the only differences which remain being accidental and not 
essential. 

This view of the case takes away all remaining difficulty 
from the whole subject of the moods and tenses in the active 


voice. It explains such futures as tavyw for tavvFw= Tavvw 


= TAVUTw, &e., and GBetoua for BiFFoua = BiFoouat (root BiF. 
Latin viv-o, viv-si = viai); such aorists as éxeva or even for 
éxeFFa = éyeFoa (root xeF); such forms as negassim, prohi- 
bessit, for negasesim = negaverim, and prohibesesit = prohibeverit 
(=prohibuerit, comp. monut with monebo). It also shows, how — 
the Latins, after they had lost their augment, expressed all the 
modifications of past time by termination, namely, by repeat- 
ing this termination -s?. Thus amavi = ama-s-i is thrown far- 
ther back into past time by the repetition of the ending, the 
plusquamperfectum being amaveram = amasesam (comp. amassem 
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3 a : ° ry « ° ; e e,°e | 
for amavissem = amasissem = amasisesim by triple repetition of 
_ the ending). ‘The past future is amaverim = amasesim from 


amabo = 


amavo 
amaso | 
has taken place in the Greek plusquamperfectum éretrudea for 
éreTUpeya = €-te-TuT-heya = €-Te-TuT-ceya from té-tuda = Te- 


It is possible that something akin to this 


Tur (") a. It is observed, that in the imperfect eé7i@ea for 


ériOnv the final -a is a substitute for the -v. In the other per- 
sons we generally find eri@ys, eriOn. It is true that eriBecs 
ériMce are implied in the Attic forms é7iGes, érifer: the ex- 
planation of which is, that the root is @e-, the other e being the 
guna vowel. Now in the plusquamperfectum we find not only 
éreTupea, ereTupee, but the other persons also end in -eas, -eapen, 
-eare, -cav; so that ererudea stands for eTreTupe or éreTudean, 


and not for ¢retvda-v, for then the e¢ would be inexplicable. 


This appears also from the form -e:a for -ew which is found in 
mscriptions. It may seem that the same suffix indicates both 
future and past time: but this is not exactly the case. In the 
formation of the aorist from the future, it was imtended to ex- 
press posteriority in relation to some past event (above, p. 460), 
and we observe that this suffix is never used by itself to signify 
past time in Greek; this is always done by the augment. The 
want of an augment in Latin and the gradual loss of a proper 
future by the substitution for it of a conjunctive, gave this ter- 
mination the improper force which it has in that language. 

The form which some of the tenses present in the Greek 
passive has occasioned difficulties which no philologer has hitherto 
been able to surmount. We conceive that the general princi- 
ples which we have laid down at the beginning of this chapter 
will afford a satisfactory explanation of these troublesome phe- 
nomena. It has been mentioned, that in Sanscrit there are 
two forms of verbs, considered according to their person-endings ; 
the one is called parasmaipadam, or transitive, and has endings 
in the instrumental case; the other, called atmanépadam, is 
middle or deponent, and has endings in the locative case. The 
passive voice is formed from the atmanépadam, by inserting the 
pronominal syllable ya between the root and the ending. Now 
we find that, in Greek, the present tense of the atmanépadam 
is used as a passive and also as a middle, and the passive 
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forms of the other tenses generally bear the same relation to 
the active forms that we find in the present passive or middle, 
as compared with the same tense in the active; the difference, 
namely, is only in the ending. In the perfect and plusquamper- 
fectum the characteristic o, x, or 4 is frequently dropt altogether, 
as we have seen in the case of the second perfect and second 
aorist. With the aorist, however, it is quite different. The 
form étuWaunv from éru\a-(u), which we should expect as 
the passive aorist, never bears a passive signification. It is ap- 
propriated to the middle or reflexive voice. The forms actually 
used as passives, erupOnv, éturny, &c., have the active person- 
suffixes throughout all the moods, and philologers are quite at 
a loss to determine whence they have got their uniformly passive 
signification. Bopp (Berlin Jahrb. 1827, p. 284 foll.; Vocalismus, 
p- 53 foll.) has suggested two methods of explaining the former. 
He conjectures that it is either formed of the verbal adjective 
and the substantive verb (éru@Onv for tumrds qv), or by an 
addition to the root of the aorist ¢@yr, on the supposed ana- 
logy of the Gothic sdékidédum, ‘“seek-did-we”, and the Latin 
vendo. Pott (Ktymol. Forsch. J. p.47) prefers the former of 
these explanations; Kuhn (de Conjugatione in -ys, p. 67) 18 m- 
clined to adopt the latter. On a former occasion (Annals of 
Oriental Literature, p. 39) Bopp proposed a different conjecture, 
which shows to what extremities despairing ingenuity may be 
driven. He supposes that éerup6-nv, ed00-nv, &e., may proceed 
from the passive participles tu@0-eis, do6-cis, substituting for 
the termination -es the person-terminations -yv, -s, -n, &e. 
But how does the syllable tu@6-, with the active participial 
ending, come to be a passive participle? And how does it 
happen that tu@Oeis is explicable, and ervp@yv not? In fact, 
this explanation tells us nothing: he might just as well have 
said that ¢0-yv was formed from 6-eis, by the substitution of 
-yv for -ets! Perhaps, however, Griife’s remark (p. 114) is even 
more absurd than any of these. He says that érurov is an 
imperfect of the » conjugation, ervayy of the conjugation in 
-ut, as if the distinction between the conjugations nm -w and 
-ut could in any sense correspond to a difference of voice! 

It appears to us that these aorists are formed like the 
Sanscrit passive, by the insertion of the cognate pronominal 
elements ya and tha; the same aversion to superfluous inflexion, 
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which has made the Greeks contented with the mere change of 


the case of person-endings in the other tenses, has induced them 
to consider the pronominal insertion alone as sufficient in this 
instance, with the exception of the corresponding futures, which 
present the atmanépadam form. That there is some foreign 
element in forms like erv@Onv, every one is constrained to 
admit at first sight, but no one has attempted to explain 
eruryy otherwise than as a mulilated form of erupOnv, except 
Bopp, who considers it as a compound with the substantive 
verb yv (Vocalismus, p. 54). This misconception of the second 


aorist passive has led to some extraordinary classifications in 


the commonest verbs. To take one of the most obvious instances, 
the verb icrnyut, root ora, which means “I cause to stand”, 
has a transitive future and aorist otyow, éatyoa, regularly formed 
from it. Now in every grammar we find in the paradigm of 
the active voice an aorist and perfect éornv, éotyxa, which bear 
@ passive signification (“I stood” or “was caused to stand”) 
throughout all the moods: whereas ectaQnv, which is a syno- 
nym to éoryv, is not placed in the active but in the passive 
paradigm. It is true that at first sight éornv seems to cor- 


respond to ¢0yv, &e., but if we compare orjvat, or7jOt, Eoryuer, 


oras, &e., with Oeivar, Oés, eDeuev, &c., and éoryxa with reOeka, 
we shall be constrained to admit that these are widely different 
forms, and that the root ord has suffered some change in them 
which has not been experienced. by the root Oé¢ in the others. 


But ereOnv, which stands for e0é@yv (one of the aspirates being 


necessarily abolished, and the second retained in preference to 
the first, in consequence of the importance of the termination), 
corresponds to the other aorist éoraQyv; and éstnv, oTycomat; 
éatabnv, crabycoua; are perfectly analogous to etumny, Tumn- 
gona; eTuPOny, TYPOyjcona; so that riOyue must be considered 
as having lost its second aorist passive, and éo7rnv, otyoomat, 


must be placed by the side of éoraQnv, otaOncoum, in the 


passive paradigm. We find other instances of a loss of the 
second aorist, and we must determine from the meaning and 
the form in the plural and other moods, whether the active or 
the passive aorist is the one wanting. Thus édwy is not only 
active in signification, but we see from the form édouev, dos, 
dovs, &e., that the form contains no foreign element; whereas 
when we find guw (piu), picw, Eqvoa, active; but epuy, 
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mépuna, passive: dvw, dvcw, édvaa, active; eduy, dédvka, passive : 
oBeévvum, cBécw, active; Eo Bnv, passive: Byow, eBnoa, active ; 
€Bnv, éyka, passive: &c., and also observe the forms @uvat, 
Gouuev, éanpev, [3ivat, we conclude that in these cases the 


root has received some accession, and that the verb has no — 


short form of the active aorist. 

Having vindicated the claim of these intransitive aorists in 
-yv, -vy, to rank with the passive forms in -Oyv, we must now 
endeavour to point out the pronominal element which has given 


them their passive signification. This is, in our opinion, the — 


same which is used to form the passive voice in Sanscrit, namely, 
the second pronoun, under the relative form ya, Greek -ia. It 
is also used to form other derivative verbs in Sanscrit, such as 
denominatives and causals. That it was of most extensive ap- 
plication in Greek, we shall see in another chapter. In almost 
all cases, however, it has been absorbed by one or other of the 


various euphonical artifices which the fineness of the Greek ear 


necessitated. Among other instances of this, it may be easily 


seen, that it lies hid in the derivative verb-endings -aw, -ow, In — 


many of those in -vw, and also perhaps in some of those in -éw 


(Bopp, Vergl. Gramm. p. 727). A similar absorption has taken — 


place in the optative of verbs in -vw, -vac (Buttmann, Ausf. 
Spri. ) 107; Anm. 36), and we have seen something of the 
kind in jepos for OYa-pepos. We consider, then, that éornv, 
eur, eouv, &e., stand for ésrayap, epuyap, éovyayt, &c., 


respectively. The Latin language affords us an excellent example 


_of the way in which this pronominal formation can give a passive 
sense without the addition of an atmanépedam form. It seems that 
in Latin the contracted verbs in -ao agree in their uses with the 
Greek in -éw, and those in -eo with the Greek in -aw or -yw. The 


Greek conjugation in -ew was, as we shall see, that which was’ 


always adopted in forming verbs from compound nouns; thus, evep- 
ryeTns made evepyetéew, &c. The same was the case with the Latin 


verbs in -ao: thus from letificus we have letificari, &c. Again, — 


we find that many active verbs in Latin either uncontracted or 
contracted in a, have a neuter or passive verb from the same 
root which is uncontracted, or, what is more usual, contracted 
ine. We will take a few instances: Ist, active uncontracted, 
passive contracted in e; active pendére, passive pendere; active 
scandere, passive scatére; active pandére, passive patére; active 
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_ sisto, passive stare (this is perfectly analogous to tstymt, éornv) 


active jacere, passive jacére ; 2nd, active contracted in a, passive 


contracted in e or uncontracted; in this case it will be observed, 


the active verbs are all derivatives from the verbal nouns of 
the neuter verbs: active sedare, passive sedére; active parére, 
passive parére; active liquare, passive liquére; active fugare, 
passive fugére. The same method which the Latin language 
has applied in the formation of complete verbs has been adopted 
in Greek for the construction of one tense, and the forms de- 
pendent on it. 

The aorist in -9yy is easily explained. It contains the ele- 
ment 0a, (€v-9a, «dv-0.) combined, it would seem, with the 
element which forms the other aorist, namely, -1a2. We might 
even say that the form in ya was the ultimate state of that in 
thya. That these elements are ultimately identical, we have 
before seen, but there is nothing more objectionable in their 
combination, than there is in the composite endings o-x-, o-ya, 
in iterative and desiderative forms, which are formed of the same 
elements, in the derivative endings c-d ((), v-r, &c., or in the 
preposition s-ma, which, when affixed to a verb after the person- 
ending, and without augment, gives it a past signification (above, 
p- 167). There appears to be this difference between the use 
of pronominal insertions in verbs and those in nouns. The ideas 
of agency, time, &c., are necessarily brought forward much more 
prominently in the former; the significance of these pronominal 
elements is therefore more easily recognizable, and shades of 
meaning may be discriminated in the verb, where an apparent 
identity exists in the noun. There is no reason, etymologically 
speaking, why Oya, and :a, should not be considered as identical, 
any more than there is for distinguishing between the noun-end- 
igs -o.s, -1a; the adjectives in -cimos, -4uos; and the genitives 
in -(c)io, -1o. But @a, ca, ta, are all terminations capable 
of subsisting by themselves, and we do find in the verb that 
the addition of the last to either of the former, creates a modi- 
fication of meaning, for the ending ca alone makes a simple 
future, but o-ya forms a desiderative, and similarly, @a alone 
does not form a passive tense, though @ya and ya do. Thus, 
per-eo ( per-yo, comp. inter-eo) means “to be at the end”, “to 
die”; where the formative syllable has nothing to do with the 


_yerb co: but wép-Ow means “to bring to an end”, or “ cause to 
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perish.” And thus too @a-, in its simpler form, appears as ‘e 
mere derivative suffix to the present tense, as in we\aOw, Pde- 
ryé0w, veneOw, Oarebw, acbw, hOiwvOw, &e. Besides these 
we have, but always in the past tense, such forms as éd.wKaBov 
from dwxo, &c., with regard to which a question has been 
raised, whether they are aorists or imperfeets (Elmsley ad Hurip. 
Med. 186. Pierson, Meris, p. 118. Ruhnken, Timaus, p. 87. Her- 
mann ad Soph. Gd. Col. 1619): we are quite sure, as well from 
the meaning as from the analogy of the presents in -Oo, that 
they are all imperfects. 


It is possible that this pronominal element may not be alto-— 
gether unconnected with the verbal root 0é; only we must be 
eareful not to imagine with Bopp and Pott, that any tense of 
7TiOnut,—éOnv for instance,—is added to the root or crude form 
of the verb; that would be to reverse every principle and analogy 
of language. The idea of location is of course intimately con- — 
nected with that of the verbal root Oe-, and we can easily con-— 
ceive that the pronoun has extended its influence to this verb 
as well as to the aorist in question, and to the passtve infinitive. 
We also discern this element in poy-Oos “a labour”, “something 
great placed or laid upon one;” compare the first syllable with 
wory-ts, Bory-Ew, mEéry-as, magnus, wai (Hesych.), macte, Sanscrit 
mahat, mahita, “worship”, &e. Also in oppa-Oos, “a thing laid 
in vows” (dppor). But we have the compound form with a kind 
of passive sense in éo-Oys, from év-vum for Feo-vuue (Sanscrit 
vas, Latin ves-tis), and in éc-Oiw (root é0-), where tha is com- 
bined with the additional element ya, as in the first aorist passive. — 
That this last has for its future édoza:, clearly of a middle form, 
would of itself be some proof that the word is not altogether 
of an active nature. The following considerations add much 
weight to this view. We find that the cognate word ai-vw has — 


only the future wioua. These two futures are, as we shall 
show in the following chapter, nothing but conjunctives, like 
Ociouar for Péwuat, Betouar or Béoua, &c. We are convinced 
that i-vw as well as éc-9i-w is a deponent verb; in other 
words, that although the action may pass on to the object eaten 
or drunk, yet, the agent being considered as the object benefited, 
he is spoken of in the locative and not in the instrumental case. 
For this reason we find that all verbs in Greek and Latin, which, 
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though they may express an action, confine the benefits or re- 
_ sults of that action to the agent, are middle or deponent in 
_ form, and, for the same reason, the Greeks use the middle voice 
_ to express that a person is not the instrument, but the cause, 
of an action. This explains the middle or deponent use of ves- 
Cor, ryevouc (as opposed to yevw), utor, fruor, xpmuat, nanciscor, 
, esac, adipiscor, sortior, &c.; also of verbs denoting the exercise 
_ of the senses, as aicOavouat, contemplor, Oewuat, orppatvopat, con- 
spicart, intueri, axpoacGa, &c.; of words implying mental emo- 
_ tions, as mirari, verert, letari, &c. In Greek we find some such 
words with the present tense of an active, but the future of a 
deponent form; thus, axovw makes akovcouat ; Oavuato, Qav- 
pacoua; Ovyckw, Oavoipar; macyw, Tweicopa; &e. It is easy 
to understand this: when we speak of something that will make 
_ am impression upon our senses or feelings, or, in general, befall 
us, as future, we consider ourselves as merely the object of these 
outward impressions or accidents; but when we speak of their 
present effect, we consider ourselves as an agent or inchoative 
in respect to them. If one says ‘I am hearing”, he asserts 
_ that he is exercising that sense, if he says “I shall hear”, he 
_ says merely that there will be sound or noise: again, if he says 
“T am dying”, he speaks of his being on the way towards death, 
and therefore, an inchoative verb like @yycxw might very well 
be used: if he says “I shall die”, he merely states that his 
death will take place, that he will be dead (@avetra:), in which 
event he cannot be considered as an actor at all. Some such 
method might be adopted to explain all those numerous instances 
in Greek, where we find an active present with a deponent 
future. M. Burnouf justly remarks (/. /. ) 204) that the active 
verbs with middle futures, are precisely those which in the French 
language, are reflected in form but not in sense; thus, ovyyoouar 
or cwrycwna is je me tairai; Byooua, je men trai; Oavua- 
Toua, je m étonnerai ; auaptycomat, je me tromperat ; ociuwCouar, 
je me lamenterai ; crovoacoua, je m étudierai a; &e. 

It is remarkable that the passive futures formed from the 
aorists in -yv and -@yv, have person-endings of the middle form. 
It is an irregularity that they should be formed from the aorists 
at all, and we can only explain it on the supposition that they 
were only constructed when the future middle, as it is called, 
which is often used in a passive sense (Monk on EHurip. Hippolyt. 
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1458), was appropriated to the active verb, and another passive 
future was necessary (Journal of Education, IV. p. 158); at all — 
events, they must be considered as subsequent to the other forms 
of the future. . 

Another instance of the formation of a tense by the addi- 
tion of a suffix used to form a set of verbs, is furnished by 
the iterative tenses in -cxov. This ending is affixed to the im- 
perfect and to both aorists of the indicative, and the augment is 
omitted; thus érurrov makes turteckov; eTua, Tu\acKov; and 
€Xtmov, ALeckov; and so also in the passive. This mode of 
forming tenses is’ peculiar to the Ionians, who were in the habit 
of omitting the augment of the historical tenses in their de- 
scriptive poetry, and from them the custom was introduced m 
the long narrative speeches which the Epic element of the Athenian 
drama permitted. These tenses, according to Buttmann (Awsfihrl. 
Sprl. ) 94, Anm. 3), denote not a continued, but a repeated 
action. The iterative formed from the imperfect implies some- 
times an action of some duration frequently repeated—as m 
Herod. III. 119, 4 ryuvn kAatecke Kat odupeckeTo-— at other 
times a momentary action repeated, Herod. I. 185, emreiveoke, 
OKws ev nuepn ryevorTo, Evra TeTparywva—Tas de puKTas Ta 
Evha tavta arapéecxov: the iterative formed from the aorist 
conveys the latter meaning only; Herod. IV. 130, éxws—xara- 
Almrotev, avTol av uTeenavvor, ou oe av Tlepoat emeAOovtres Aa- 
Beocxov ta mpoBata. The aorist iteratives occur very seldom, 
and those from the first aorist are never found in prose. There 
is one instance in Herodotus (IIJ. 17) where the word dpdecxe 
is used as an imperfect, but, as Buttmann remarks, though 
continuation in ¢ime is implied, there is still a signification of 
repetition in space in this passage. It is also true, though Butt- 
mann has not remarked this, that the imperfect is used in Attic. 
prose as an iterative, in connexion with ézore and the opta- 
tive: as, for instance, Xen. Anab. 1V. 5, § 27, dee omore Tis 
Colon, Where certainly a repetition is implied. But the fact 
is, that the ideas of repetition and continuance are intimately 
connected, the former being related to the latter as the idea of a 
series of points is to that of a line ; and therefore as the Generate 
or suggesting idea is to the idea suggested or generated. 

There is, as well in the Greek as in the ae language, a nu- 
merous class of verbs ending in -ccw. Buttmann is inclined to 
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consider these terminations as totally different from the iterative 
_ preterites of which we have been speaking (Ausfiihrl. Spri. § 94, 
_ 4note), but there seems to be a sufficient similarity of meaning in 
_ the two cases, to justify us in the belief that both formations 
_ owe their origin to the same principle, although the original 
Meaning of the ending seems in the case of the verbs in -cxw 


to have been split up into a number of subordinate significations. 
The sense of the Latin verbs in -sco is generally inchoative : 
cre-sco, gli-sco, quie-sco, na-scor, no-sco, di-sco, sci-sco, ira-scor, 


| paci-scor, puera-sco, tenera-sco, illuce-sco, grande-sco, mature- 


sco, expergi-sco, contice-sco, &c. It is to be remarked, that not 
one of these keeps the -sco-form in the perfect; which is cré- 
vi, quié-vi, contic-ui, &c. Pott has truly remarked (Etym. Forsch. 

I. p. 56), that many Greek verbs in -cxw, and more than people 
generally suppose, are genuine inchoatives ; he instances nPa-oKw, 
Yyupa-oKxw, yevera-cKw, Kvi-oxw and xut- oKOMAL, Ovy-cKw (lola 
O@vai-cxw), “to be taken in death,” pi-uvy-cxopat (Molic pi-pvai- 
oKopat), tyi-ryvw-cxw. In others this meaning is less clearly seen, 
as ad@i-cxw, “I make sound”, tha-cxoua, ‘I make myself gra- 
cious,” ryavvu-cKopuat, “‘T become merry,” adi-cxopat, ‘I fall into 
the enemy’s hands.” The following have a causative significa- 
tion, peOv-oKxw, mimi-oKw, yaui-oxw and yaul-Cw, wiwv-cxw and 
Twvaow, O10d-oKa, émrtsa-oKepers Tupav-o Kw and mupa-ckopuat, 
avaBiw-cKxoua, uiuvy-cxw, apée-cxw, &e. Now it is sufficiently 
obvious that the only difference between an inchoative and a 
causative is this, that the one is a passive, the other an active 
relation. But the idea of iteration or repetition presupposes the - 
idea of a beginning, and the very distinction between an im- 
perfect and an iterative preterite is, that the former presumes 
a line, the latter a sequence of points, the former unbroken con- 
tinuation, the latter a series of recommencements. 

_ We find an analogous ending, with a similar meaning, in nouns 
derived from verbs: thus we have di-cxos from die, éeoyy 
from Aeryew, aisyos from aioovuac: in the two last instances 
the « is aspirated on the compensation principle, like ra-cye, 
root awa@-, for the root of the former is Aey- or AcF, as we 
shall show hereafter: of the latter Fa.-, Lithuanian géda: the 
first seems to stand for dix-cxos, or the « has been dropt as in 
Ad-cxw (Aakerv), di-sco (doc-ere), jni-c-yw, mi-sceo (urryyvat), loxw 


(éyw), (above, p. 298). 
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When we compare this suffix with the endings @ya, cya men- 
tioned above, with the conjugational ending -(w= =oow, and with 
the Sanscrit tense suffix sma, we shall perhaps be willing to 
allow, that all three may be compounds of the pronominal or 
Retccitionsl element sa or @a, with the pronominal elements 
sa, ka, ya, ma and da respectively. The pronominal roots sa, 
ka, are ultimately the same; as tense-endings we have esta- 
blished their identity. If, then, our view of the termination -c« 
is correct, this is a junction of two forms of the same element 
just like the very common pronominal endings -n-t, -tand, &e. 





; 





CHAPTER III. 


THE MOODS AND PARTICIPLES. 


(1) Consunetive anp Optartive. 


AxtHoueu it is customary in Greek grammars to class the 
conjunctive and optative as distinct moods, it has long been 
remarked by scholars, on syntactical grounds, that, considered in 
their relation to one another and to the other moods, they 


must he regarded as differing in tense only. It has also been 
observed that the person-endings of the conjunctive correspond: 
to the primary forms, or those of the primary tenses, while the 
_person-endings of the optative always agree with thé secondary 
_ forms, or those of the historical tenses (Buttmann, Awsfiihri. Sprl. 


§ 88, 3, 4). A more exact etymological and syntactical exami- 


nation of the whole question will show clearly, that, in the oldest 
form of the language, these moods have no right to a separate 


classification, and at the same time enable us to point out the 


real connexion between them. 


The form which the conjunctive generally presents, differs 


from the indicative in the following points. Where the indica- 


tive has w, ov, w, the conjunctive has w; where the indicative 
has ¢, «1, », the conjunctive has y, y: the a of the first and 
second persons of the first aorist active and middle, become w 
and y respectively. There is no reason to believe that there is 
any more essential difference between the w and y of the con- 
junctive, than there is between the o and e of the idicative; 


v 


as the two latter represent the short @ in Sanscrit, the two 


former may be considered as substitutes for the long a, which 


is the characteristic of the Lét or conjunctive mood in the Véda 
dialect. ‘This long a@ is found in the conjunctive of the Doric 


dialect: for instance, we have icav7: (Corpus Inscript. Vol. u 


p- 641, no. 3053); emoravre (ib. p. 413, no. 2556 1. 68); epara 
(Pindar, Pyth. IV. 92=164); Bapes (Theocr. XV. 22); see Kuhn 


i. I. p. 39. In the older writers, the root syllable alone is 


changed (sometimes by the addition of an 1), the connecting- 
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vowel not being affected, though this seems to take place only 
in the dual and plural: thus we have Betouev, Oetouer, oTelo- 
MED, TapaTHETOr, OWOMED, ryywoper. In the passive this may 
take place in the singular, as in avoeioua. In the active we 
occasionally find both root-vowel and connecting-vowel affected 
by guna, as in oTNNS, euyn, Oeins, eens, Own, &e. Butt- 
mann supposes the existence of conjunctives without any mark 
to distinguish them from the indicative (Awsfiihrl. Spl. ) 88, 
Anm. 3), but these could only be corrupt and mutilated forms. 
We believe that all the instances which he mentions belong to 
the analogy of Petouer, the production having fallen upon the 
first syllable. With regard to these epic forms in general, it 
is clear, that if Qetw, eins, Bein, Oetouer, atroQVeiouat are to be 
considered as belonging to the same form, the short connecting 
vowel is due to the weight of the person-endings. It is equally 
clear, that they are all futures, and perhaps very ancient forms 
of the future: at least, forms answering to Oeiouev, touev are 
used with a future signification in Homer; Petoua, for instance, 
is a regular future. Perhaps in the original form the guna did 
not extend to both root and connecting-vowel. There are other 
instances of this superfluous strengthening of the form: thus on 
the analogy of cousovua and xcouicouae we should expect only 
mAeFouuat, or mAevcoua from mw\éFw: whereas we have also 
mNevoovpat: Tiuaouu would be a sufficient optative from TIULAW, 
but we have also trun. 

The characteristic of the optative is 4, which forms a diph- 
thong with the connecting-vowel: to this the long vowel 7 1s 
occasionally subjoined. The person-endings are of the secondary | 
form, with the exception of the first person, which is generally 
-ut, though it seems that the shorter form in -v was here, as 
in the imperfect, occasionally substituted for it, even in those 
cases where the first person of the optative ended like the in- 
dicative: thus we have in Euripides, a@pwv dv einv et tTpepow 
ra tTav mwédas (Etymol. Magnum, s. v. tpedow). The optatives, 
which add y to the characteristic 1, always form the first person 
in -v. The reason for the difference is obvious. In tpedoue, 
which has no augment, there is no reason why the weight of 
the verb should drive off the full ending; but the longer form 
in -iyv of course would not admit of it. In the Afolic dialect, 
the characteristic « was sometimes omitted, as already included 
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in the y. Thus we have in a passage, probably from Sappho, 
_ quoted by Apollonius (de Syntavi, III. 22, p. 247 Bekker) ; 


aid’ eyo, Ypusoatepav ‘Adpodira, 


, \ , , 
TOvee TOV Tao Nayony. 


Mus. for 1835, p. 218), which is confirmed as well by the metre 
_as by the remark in the Htymologicum Magnum, p. 558, Aayony 
 €a7t Aayoum, Aadyous, Adyor. Bopp has suggested (Annals of 
| Oriental Literat. p. 23) an explanation of this characteristic 7 
which at least deserves to be mentioned. He says, ‘The rea- 
son why the vowel z expresses the potential mood cannot be 
discovered in Greek, in Latin, nor perhaps in any other Euro- 
_ pean language, but in Sanscrit, the radical element 7? expresses 
wishing, desiring; and what syllable could be more properly 
employed to indicate an optative, than the one to which the 

Hindu grammarians had given the primary signification of Kdnti— 

having desire? I will not affirm that this is the primitive mean- 

ing of the root 2, and that the grammarians had a sufficient 
reason for putting Kdnti at the head of their explanations, 
but certain it is, that zmas has, among other significations, 
that of we desire or wish. Now it is remarkable, that the sense 
expressed in Sanscrit, and the languages here compared with 
it, by a syllable, signifying desire, incorporated into the verb, 
is in English, and often in German also, expressed by detached 
auxiliary verbs, having the primary signification of wishing (In 

Notker we read, J mahta baldur weinon—vellem vehementer 

plorare). The German mégen has frequently this signification, 

and the English may is of the same origin, derived from the 

Saxon magan, in Gothic likewise magan.” We have before ex- 

pressed our disapproval of the theory of agglutination, which Bopp 

has introduced; we think it most unphilosophical. The relations 
_ expressed by verbs cannot be modified in the way of inflexion 
by composition with other verbs: this must always take place 
in the same way with the modifications of nouns; namely, by 
pronominal insertion between the root and the person-ending in 
verbs, as between the root and case ending in nouns. Of the 
pronominal elements which may be so inserted, there is no one 
more common than -:a, Sanscrit ya, corresponding to -the second 
pronoun or the relative form. We have seen it inserted to 


) 

., 

7 where we adopt the emendation proposed by Bergk (Iheinisch. 
i 
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form the neuter aorist in yvy= yay, and the Sanscrit passive. 
It: lurks in a large class of derivative verbs in Greek, either 
concealed under an assimilation, as in @picow for dpixyau: from 
ppixn, or represented only by a vowel as in @iAéw for pirryape 
from @idos, tyuaw for tiuayaue from tiwy, &e. It is also used 
to form causal, nominal, and intensive verbs in Sanscrit; and, in 
Latin, we have derivative verbs in ao, eo, -o; and neuter verbs in 
-eo; all of which involve this affix. We do not intend to enter 
here into any metaphysical discussion in the propriety of selecting 
such an element for all these purposes. We may add, that as 
the element .a or ya is employed to form both the future tense 
and the optative mood, so the cognate element o-, sa, which is 
used to form the future in Greek and Sanscrit, also forms the 
desiderative verb in the latter language. 

Having now considered the forms of the conjunctive and 
optative separately, we must endeavour to determine the con- 
nexion between them. In the last chapter we mentioned that 
the desiderative tv\yetw was related to the so-called optative 
aorist TU\pera, as present to imperfect, as definite tense to in- 
definite; the augment of the latter is omitted like that of the 
iterative preterits. Now if we take the verbs in -w, which pre- 
sent us with the oldest forms, we shall find a conjunctive Oetw, 
Geins corresponding to an optative Oeinv, Ocins, &e. The con- 
junctive has the primary form of the person-endings, the opta- 
tive, the secondary form: in other respects they do not differ, 
for they both contain the verb root affected by the insertion of 
«: Compare Oeiw, Oeins, &c.; Oeinv, Oeins, &e.; with criOnua 
(7i-Be-w), TiOns, &e.; eTiOnv, eriOns, &c. In the existing 
state, the conjunctive is just as heavy a form as the optative ; 
we must conclude, however, that, as the optative has the lighter 
endings, it must have been originally a heavier form than the 
conjunctive, and as this could result only from its having some 
prefix which the conjunctive wanted, it follows that it had the 
augment, or was related to the conjunctive as aorist to future. 
When the optative ceased to be used as a past tense in primary 
sentences, it would naturally lose its augment, or mark of past 
time, retaining, however, its lighter person-endings as a mark 
of what it once was. The other differences between it and the 
conjunctive would spring up as time and use widened the gap 
which separated the parent tense from its offspring. 
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} On the whole, then, we may say that there were two methods 
_of expressing future time by pronominal insertion: m the one, 
the second element was inserted under the form o-, S@; in 
the other, the same element appeared as ta-, ya. These two 
methods were occasionally united, as in the desiderative verbs 
in -ceiw (Latin -rio); at other times, the latter only was 
adopted, as in the old conjunctives or futures Petouat, Beiouer, 
Ociouev, &e.; at other times, only the sigmatic form was em- 
ployed, as in the more modern futures indicative. To all these 
three forms of the future there were corresponding forms of 
aorists or past tenses ; ‘to the first, the so-called Molic optative 
aorist in -ceca; to the second, the ordinary optative; to the 
third, the ordinary first aorist. The last alone preserved the 
augment, because in the indicative mood the idea of past time 
predominated in this form of the indefinite tense; in the other 
two the augment was omitted, because they are never used as 
direct expressions of past time, though they always bear the 
preterite meaning in subordinate sentences. We do not say that 
there ever existed a desiderative form of every tense of the in- 
dicative mood to which there is a corresponding tense in the 
 optative; there might have been one, and there must have been 
one originally; but afterwards the tenses of the optative were 
formed by analogy, without the introduction of the mtermediate 
form of the conjunctive. The only very remarkable variety in 
the formation of these optatives, desideratives, and futures, is, 
that the z is sometimes appended to the root vowel, as in 
Geiouev, at other times to the connecting vowel, as tuarout ; 
and sometimes placed after the s, as in dpacetw; at other times 
before the s or its substitute, as in @eins, eramw (Greg. Co- 
rinth, p. 229), and in some of the Sanscrit volitives (Wilkins, 
p- 365). These varieties are due to subsequent analogies, and 
not to any thing in the original principles of the language. 
We shall now proceed to show, that the syntactical relation 
of the optative to the conjunctive is that which subsists between 
indefinite and definite tenses. It is well‘ known to every student 
of Greek, that, in connected sentences, the Latin subjunctive 
present corresponds to the Greek conjunctive, and the Latin 
subjunctive imperfect to the Greek optative ; in other words, the 
Greeks used the conjunctive in sentences dependent upon a 
yerb in the present or future tense, and the optative in those 
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which were dependent on a verb in the past tense: for instance, — 
ypape, wa pavOavns corresponds to scribo, ut discas ; but 
éypawa, wa pavOdvors to scripsi, ut disceres. Therefore, the 
conjunctive is a definite tense, for it has relation to the present — 
moment, and the optative is indefinite, for it must be determined 
by some particular time or circumstance referred to. The fol- 
lowing considerations will show, that, as well in dependent as in 
connected sentences, the conjunctive corresponds to a future, — 
and the optative to the aorist derived from it. And first, the — 
conjunctive appears as an actual future in Homer. Thus we 
have in the Iliad, 1. 262: ‘ 3 


> , ' 10 bt ioe “ 
OU yep W@W TOLOVUS LOOV avE pas, OVOE LOWLAL. 
Iliad, vi. 459: 


Kal TOTE TIES elrngt, lowy KATA _ Sdiepy Yeoucar" 
mt ‘Exropos, ij0e yrs i erin 
WS TOTE TIS epeet, 


where the future, which follows, clearly shows that the conjunctive 
before it is a future. Jliad, vir. 197: 


4 , , , cr es 2? ' 
OU yap TiS Pe Bin vyé EK@VY GAé€kKovyTa Ointat. 
Odyss. vi. 201: 


ouK éa0 ouTOS avnp duepos Bpores, ouce cyevntat, 
os KEV Painkwy avopwv ES ryatav iknrat, 


on which see Wyttenbach (Kclog. Histor.) quoted by Gaisford 
(in his notes on Herodotus, Vol. 1. p. 5). Odyss. xv1. 437: 


>’ A > & 5) f 10. Sf yy 7 
ovk €00 ovTos avyp, ovd eaoEeTat, ovde yevyTat, 
ef / a C foe a ’ 
os kev TyAeuaym ow vier YELpas eETroicet. 


It will be observed that we have os xev with the future in this. 
passage, but 6s «ev with the conjunctive in that which precedes. 
Instead of this direct future with ov, the Attics employed ov 
un with the aorist subjunctive; thus we have in Plato, Respubi. 
VI. p. 472, 2, ovTe yap yiryveTal, ovTe yéryovev, ovde ovv my 
mote ‘yévyta K. T. A., Where ovdé py more ryéevnra is per- 
fectly synonymous with the ovdé yévyrat of the two passages from 
the Odyssee. The combination of negatives ov uy is found not 
only before the aorist subjunctive with a negative future sense, 
but also before the future indicative, generally in a prohibitive 
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iy gi In the latter case, Elmsley and others would take the 
sentence interrogatively, according — to the method adopted with 
; regard to the positive use of ovxovv. Thus, e. g., Huripid. 
Bacche, 340: 


q | ov uy Tpocoices yeipa, Baxyevoes O twn, 
uno ekouopter pwpiay Thy anv Epol; 
; should mean, according to these critics, “will you not keep off 
your hand (will you not—not put your hand near me), and go 
and play the Bacchanal, and not wipe off your folly on me.’ 
a But ov an with the conjunctive is explained as an ellipse—ou 
py yevnra being equivalent to ov d€os €oTi py ryevnra, “there 
; is no fear lest it should happen.” Neither the one nor the 
other of these explanations is perfectly accurate. With regard 
to ov py with the future, it is not true that this combination 
always implies a prohibition. There are passages in which it is 
. perfectly equivalent in meaning to ov my with the conjunciias ; 
as in Sophocles, Gd. Col. 176: 

ovToL tt) TOTE ro €K TOVO epaver, 

@ Yépov, axovta Tis ater. 


Electra, 1052: 


adr eto": ov cor py peOerpouat more, 
ovd nv cpodp meipovca Tuyyavns. 


- Enripides, Phaniss. 1606 : 


caus yap el 7r€ Tepecias, | ov Ly TOTE, 
Gov THVOE ynv oikourTos, ev mpatew ToNw. 


Aristoph. Ran. 508: 
pa tov A7roAdw, ov py o eyo 
, ? ner 
mepiovyouat ateNOovrTa. 


Tt is obvious that an assertion, not a prohibition, is implied in 

these passages. The proper explanation of those from. Sophocles 

and Aristophanes has been suggested by Hermann (on Elmsley’s 

_ Medea, v. 1120). He says that the general meaning of ov uy 

with the future is due entirely to the circumstance, that in the 

eases, where a prohibition is implied, the verb is always in the 
31 


= . 
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ia 
second person ;—and “ will you not not touch,” &e., is equivalent. 
to “don’t touch.” But in the cases which he is discussing, the 
verb is in the first or third person; and the infinitive, in the passage 
which we have quoted from Euripides, implies a third person. 
Now when we say, as in the passage from the Hdipus Coloneus, 
‘will not a person not drag you from this seat against your will,” 
this is equivalent to, “will he not suffer you to remain,” which 
implies ‘‘of course he will;” and so in the other passages. With 
regard to ov my with the conjunctive, Hermann thinks, that, 
although an ellipse such as we have mentioned is possible—for 
we have the full form in Herodotus, e.g. in I. 84, ov yap nv 
dewvov un) aGdA@ wotTe—yet this ellipse would be somewhat harsh 
and unnatural, and it would be much better to follow the analogy 
of the future, and suppose that ov py with conjunctive is also” 
interrogative : thus Atschylus, Sept. c. Thebas, 38: 


Kal TWVO GKoVGas ov TL MY Anpla Oodw 3 


would mean, “ Having heard of these things, shall I not not- 
be-caught by stratagem?” i.e. “shall I not be safe from it? 
which implies, ‘“‘ of course I shall.” We think this view a sound 
one; the following illustrations will perhaps convince our readers 
that it is so. There can be no doubt that ov, with the future 
or subjunctive taken interrogatively, is equivalent to an injune- 
tion or exhortation. The future is generally in the second 
person: thus, ov pevers; means “stop!”; the conjunctive in the 
first, as ove iw; “shall I not go?” We have a good analogy 
for this in the use of quin by the best Latin writers. This 
particle, which is equivalent to cwr non, is constantly used with 
the indicative present, taken interrogatively, but always implying 
an exhortation; thus we have, Plautus, Menachm. II. 1, 22: 
Quin nos hinc domum redimus? Terence, Andr. IV. 4, 15; 
Quin dicis unde est clare? Livy, 1.57: Quin, si vigor juvente 
imest, conscendimus equos? where see Drakenborch’s note: so 
that Bentley is quite right in reading quin redimus? instead — 
of quin redeamus ? in Ter. Ewnuch. IV. 7, 41. It is also clear 
that »», with the conjunctive or future, is the expression of a 
direct prohibition. It is unnecessary to give any instance to 
show that yx tuys is equivalent to wy tuare, and so forth. 
The imperative use of uy with the future has been denied by 
Elmsley, who would substitute the conjunctive for the future in 
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Euripides, Med. 804, NéEers dé undev TeV Epol dedorypévwn, and 
would either emend or explain away a number of other passages 
which he quotes in his note upon that line, but which are, we 
think, sufficient to justify the construction. Matthie (Gr. Gr. 
§ 511, 3) quotes two or three others, and we may add Soph. 
A. 572, Kal TaUa TevXy unr aywvapyat TIES Oncor “Axators, 
un? oO umewv euot (above, p. 382). As, therefore, ov with 
‘both future and conjunctive, taken interrogatively, may convey 
a positive injunction, and uy with either of the same inflexions, 
taken imperatively, may convey a negative command, it would 
not be unnatural that, when command with regard to one act 
‘and prohibition with regard to another were to be expressed 
at once, the first would be effected by ov with the future or 
“conjunctive, taken interrogatively, the second by uy with the 
future or conjunctive, without any interrogation. We have an 
“instance of this in Mschyl. Sept. c. Theb. 232: 


~ — 
a 


? cand A a os * , / 
ov avya; unoev TOVO Epes KaTa TTONLY. 


a 


In most cases, however, the two sentences, which generally 
‘seem to have referred to a command of something and the 
"prohibition of its opposite, would be joined together by some 
-copulative conjunction, and thus the whole would be included 
in the interrogation, as in the passage from the Bacche quoted 
above, in Soph. Aj. 75: 


| ov ory avete unoe oeiAtav apes ; 
and in Eurip. Hippolyt. 498 : 


> \ / , Phe , / 

w dea heEao ovxXt TuykAEloels oTOMA, 
\ , » , 

Kal fA) ueOnoers av@is any ia Tous Aoryous 5 


From this custom of joming together an injunction of any 
thing and a prohibition of its contrary, would arise the custom 
of employing a combination of the two negatives to express in the 
strongest terms an union of the two imperatives; and this 
combination would always be used, by implication, interroga- 
tively, and with two shades of meaning. As the future of the 
longer form was more used in connexion with the direct negative 
ov, and in the second person, this tense would be more generally 
employed by the Attics to express a prohibition in the second 
person by means of ov py taken interrogatively: and as the 
' 31—e2 


—— 





» 
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conjunctive, or shorter ‘form of the future, was more frequently 
subjoined to the indirect or subjective negation ay, to express 
a direct prohibition, it would be more usually employed, in 
connexion with ov uy and in an interrogative sense, to express 
the direct negation of something future, in the same sense as 
ov was used with the conjunctive by Homer. That in the col- 
— location ov uy, whether with the future or with the conjunctive, 
the notion of the verb is negatived and reversed by py, and 
the question expressed by ov, is clear from the nature of the 
case. For as ov mevers; is equivalent to péve, and ovk tw; 
to weivw, 80 ov pn pmevers; is equivalent to ove ef; and ov uy 
peww; to ovx iw; This is also shown by the fact, that, if 
by any chance the combination ov p is separated from the 
verb, the uy is repeated immediately before the verb to which 
it belongs; thus in Soph. Gd, Tyr. 328: 
eyo © ov ay TOTE, 
Tan ws av ela, uy TAT expnvo Kaka. 

In this syntactical peculiarity of the Greek language we see 
clear enough traces of the original identity of the future and 
conjunctive, in an actual and strongly marked divergency of 
use. The employment of the conjunctive in dependent or con- 
nected sentences, and its contrast here to the optative, will 
show most directly its affinity to the future. It almost im 
variably follows éav or any relative word succeeded by av in 
the protasis, in which case it is equivalent to a conditional 
future, and is generally followed in the apodosis by the future 
indicative, either without av, which is the ordinary construction, 
as éav te éyns, dwoes: or with dy, which is very rare in 
Attic Greek. In Xenophon, Cyrop. VII. 5, § 21, we have 
drav oe Kal aicOwvTa HILAS évoov ovTas, ToAU av eTt padrdov 
7 vov ay pero écovta. Dindorf omits the ap», though there 
is no variation in the MSS. so far as we know. A very si- 
milar passage is found in Dinarchus (¢ Demosth. § 111): 
Tov yap av OvkaroTe pov eXenoeTe THV Xwpav, where Bekker 
conjectures ¢dXeyoatte, which, as Hermann remarks (Opuscul. IV. 
p- 33), is probable, but not necessary. See also Xen. Cyrop. 
IV. 5, ) 49. The conjunctive also follows et or a relative word 
without dav, but then there is a difference of meaning: thus, 
éay Te ens, dwoes means “if you shall happen to have any 
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thing (which will probably be the case) you will give it”; but 
et tt éyns would not have implied any probability, —“ if you 
shall happen to have any thing (which is a mere contingency)” 

(see Philol. Mus. I. p. 96 foll.). If, however, we compare either 
of these cases with the optative adie! used, we shall easily 
perceive, that, while the conjunctive in the hypothesis implies 
only one relation—that is, a relation to the time of speaking— 
and therefore stands on the same footing with the definite tenses, 
the optative presumes a relation to some time or circumstance 
which it is necessary to define. Thus, ef vi Exo cudotqy av 
means “if I had any thing under certain circumstances, I would 
give it”, where the verbs are clearly in the indefinite tense, or 
express a double relation—of past time in regard to the time 
of speaking, and of posteriority in reference to the time or cir- 
cumstance spoken of. Perhaps the most direct proof of this is 
the usage of the conjunctive or future, as contrasted with that 
of the optative, in the apodosis. Both the future and conjunc- 
tive were constantly used with ay in the apodosis of conditions 
in the older state of the language, and we have just shown that 
even in the Attic writers there were some traces of this usage 
of ay with the future. But then the protasis is always expressed, 
for the conjunctive and future being definite tenses, and express- 
ing only a relation to the time of speaking, would not require 
av when used independently, because av refers at once to some 
other circumstance, which other circumstance, namely, the time 
of speaking, is presumed in the future and conjunctive: when 
the condition was expressed, the avy might accompany the apo- 
dosis, though even then it would be unnecessary, and would con- 
sequently be omitted when the syntax of the language gained its 
full developement: in fact, the only cases in which ap is used 
with the subjunctive is after such words as eore and zpiv, in 
eases where posteriority in reference to the time of speaking is 
strongly expressed; as Afschyl. Prom. 376: 


> \ \ A , > , , 
eyw oe THY Tapouvcay avtTAnGw TUX, 
A ’ A \ , , , 
ear av Los Ppovnua Awyon xyoXou. 


IIpiv is not used with the subjunctive at all, except after nega- 
tive sentences, and when it is accompanied by av it generally 
follows an imperative sentence: as in Aristoph. Vesp. 919: 
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% ’ > , NY 
py) TpokaTaylyvwoK, w TATE, 4 
A of ’ ’ , > , 
mpl av y akovons audorepwv. 


But if the posteriority implied has reference to some other time 
or circumstance than the present, both éove and api may be 
followed by an aorist indicative, even though api be preceded 
by a negative sentence: see Atschyl. A4gamemn. 317, 
eT eaknver, éor. apixero. 

and Thucyd. II. 65, ov pévro: mporepov rye ot Evpravres éwrav- 
CaVvTo év opyn EyovTEs aUTOY, Tplv ECnuiwoav ypnuact. When 
the protasis is omitted, as im a question, we invariably have the 
future or conjunctive without av, when the question is future in 
reference to the time of speaking: as in wot TpéWvouat; or aot 
Ttparwuat; but when the idea of posteriority has reference to 
some other time or circumstance, the question is always expressed 
by the optative with dv, as in wot tis av Tpamwoto; because it 
is necessary to express that the tense is indefinite and dependent. 
The use of the optative after e? ov or é7oTe in connexion with 
the imperfect indicative (above, p. 472) is another instance of the 
dependent and indefinite nature of this mood. Nor must we 
omit to mention the use of conjunctive and optative in the same 
dependance upon a verb in a past tense, an usage which has 
been very well explained by Dr Arnold (Thucyd. III. 22, p. 446). 
The following are instances; Herodot. IX. 51: és todrov dy Tov 
wo pov éBovrevcavTo peTavacThva, wa Kat VoaTe EXWTE xpn- 
o0a aplove, Kal ol Larqees odeas yn otvolaro. Thucyd. VII. 
17: vaus é€mAnpouv, OTws vavay las TE aTroTeipacwot, kal nooov 
ot A@nvatoe kwAvotev amaipev. EHurip. Hecuba, 1120: 


GOELTA, .N TOL TOAEMLOS hepOeis oO Tas 
Tpotav abpoion kal Evvoucton madw" 
ryvovres oy Axatot savra Tpransdaiv TWA 
Ppvyov és alav avOis alpovey oroXon, 
KATrELTA Opnns meow TpiPorev Toe 
Aenharouvres’ yelroow O ety kaKoy 
Tpwwv, év mmep viv, avak, éxauvoper. 


“It seems to me”, says Dr Arnold, “ that in all these cases the 
transition from the subjunctive to the optative mood is meant to 
show that the several consequences are not contemporaneous, but 
that the subjunctive mood indicates the immediate, and the op- 





ye 


p tative the remote consequence of the action contained in the 
principal verb; the second being a consequence upon the first : 


al ae 


and that to mark this gradation, different moods are employed, 
and the subjunctive is thus used even when the principal verb 


_ is in the past tense, because otherwise the distinction intended 
_ could not be marked.” With regard to the separate use of the 
_ optative without ay, that is, as a proper optative expressive of 
_ a wish, it need only be remarked, that the entire dependance of 
_ the verb expressive of the wish upon some circumstance or event 
is obvious, not only from the fact that the past tense of the 
_ auxiliary is used in modern languages, but also from the employ- 
_ ment of the limiting particle @c, ‘in this particular”, in connexion 
_ with et and the optative (above, p. 270), and from the use of 


the past tense were for the same purpose. It is remarkable 


_ that the optative proper is accompanied not only by the con- 
ditional, but also by was av, which is the apodosis of a con- 


dition implied. This shows how little reason there is to suppose 
with Bopp that the optative intrinsically and primarily expresses 
a wish. It only does so as an indefinite and dependent tense, 
having reference to some other time or circumstance than the 
present. In our own language “if I only could manage to 
bring it about!” and “how could I manage to bring it about?” 
are expressions of the same wish. Inattention to this latter usage 
has prevented all the commentators from seeing the force of a 
very natural passage in Adschylus (Agamemn. 1198). Cassandra 
says wildly to the Chorus: éxuaptupycov mpovuocas To w 
eidévae NOYw-Taraids THVO apapTias douwy'— give me a di- 
rect testimony confirmed by oath that I am acquainted with 
the old traditionary sins of this family” (we take Aoyw-wahaas 
together, like ypovw-kAvrn mentioned above, p. 390); to which 
the Coryphzus replies: 


\ ~ a‘ / ~ , , 
KQt WWS AV OpKos, THY Ra TYEVVALWS TTAYEVs 
, , 
TAlWVLOV YEvoatto 3 


“and would to God that an oath, strong as I could make it, 
might serve as a remedy for them!” 

This connexion of the conjunctive and optative, appears also 
from an examination of other languages, as well those which 
form their moods and tenses by inflexion, as those which use 
auxiliaries. 
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In Latin, as we have already mentioned, the subjunctive 
present corresponds in meaning to the Greek conjunctive, the 
imperfect to the optative. The Latin future ends in -bo, -bis, 
-bit, &c., in the first two conjugations, and here and there (as 
ébit and quibit) in the fourth: in the third or consonantal con- 
jugation, with the exception of a very few instances in the 
oldest writers, the future ends in -am, -es, -et, &c. There is, 
however, no doubt that anciently the future uniformly termi- 
nated in -bo, -bis, -bit, &c. The subjunctive present of the first 
conjugation ends in -em, of the three other conjugations in -am 
preceded by the vowel or consonant which closes the crude 
form. The older ending appears to have been ? or é through- 
out the conjugations. We do not know enough of the value 
of the long é in Latin to be enabled to determme whether im 
this case it could represent az, as Bopp supposes (Annals of 
Oriental Literat. p. 23); consequently we cannot say with cer- 
tainty what relation subsists between the first person singular 
of the future of the second and third conjugations (reg-am, &c.), 
and the present subjunctive of the second, third, and_ fourth 
conjugations, which have the same ending, on the one hand; 
and the other persons of the future, and the present subjunc- 
tive of the first conjugation in -em, -es, -et, &c., on the other 
hand. It seems, however, probable that they are all modifica- 
tions of a syllable originally the same. That a broader form 
should be used for the first than for the other persons of the 
future no Englishman will wonder at, as we are in the: habit 
of saying “I shall”, when we say “you will”, and vice versa. 

The Sanscrit language seems to have lost its primary future. 
We find an aorist or perfect in -sha-m corresponding to the 
Greek in -ca: thus, from pach- (wertw, coquere) we have the 
aorist apadksham, from srtp- (€pew, serpere) we have the aorist. 
asarpsam. We should of course expect to find a correspond- 
ing future in -sha-mi; but the Sanscrit future always inserts an 
zt, which, according to the laws of euphony, becomes y; and the 
future of pach- is not pakshami, corresponding to apdksham, 
but pakshyami, which rather corresponds to the Greek desidera- 
tive in -cew. Now it is remarkable that the Sanscrit has an 
aorist corresponding to this future, in which the radical vowel is 
not increased as in the other :aorist. But this aorist, like the 
similar Greek aorist in -ceca, is very seldom used singly ( Wilkins, 
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F Sanserit onsen, p. 297), but occurs chiefly as an optative, 
in conditional sentences; as—jndnan chéd a-bhavishyat, sukham 
eeeenishieat, “if there were knowledge, there would be happi- 
_ ness” (Wilkins, Sanscrit Grammar, p. 655), i.e. e& emmoTnuy 
ein, Kat evdoamovia av eln. Or sometimes for the sake of greater 
emphasis, the demonstrative tadd will be prefixed to the apodosis 
in correlation to the conditional relative yadi: as yadi sila kéo- 
mala a-bhavishyat, tadé ¢rigdlair éva a-bhakshishyat, “if a 
_ stone were soft, in that case it would certainly be eaten up by 
the jackals.” When, however, the time of speaking only is 
_ referred to, the unaugmented form, which is used as the regular 
_ future, is invariably employed. Thus, Krishna says (Bhagavad- 
Gita, XVIII. sloka 68): 
sya idan paraman guhyan madbhaktéshvabhidhashyati, 
bhaktin mayi paran kritva, mdmévaishyatyasancayah. 
ie. ya idam paramam guhyam mat bhaktéshu abhi-dhashyati, 
bhaktim mayi pardm kritva, mam éva éshyati a-sancayas,. 


—‘he who shall explain this most excellent mystery to my 
worshippers, having performed the highest act of worship to 

me, shall approach me without hesitation.” Abhi-dhd-shyati, 
a compound of the root dhaé- “to place,” Greek Oe-, with 
the preposition abhi, Greek emi (above, p. 219), and therefore 
signifying “‘to place near,” “to lay before,” “to explain,” is 
the regular future, and is so used independently of any pro- 
tasis in the Nalus, XII. 76, vistaréna abhi-dadshyémi, “I will 
tell you at full length ;” é-shyati (= aishyati) is a similar fu- 
ture of the root i-; it occurs in the apodosis to a participle in 
Bhag. Git. IV. 7. The only difference, in fact, between this 
and the Greek optative is in the use of the augment, which 
therefore marks the tense of this optative very strongly. The 
potential or subjunctive, on the other hand, has no augment and 
is merely formed from the present (next to which it is placed 
by the Sanscrit grammarians) by the insertion of this desidera- 
tive 7. It is either an optative, as in the Nalus, XIII. slok. 28, 
29: yadi pacyéma tim papdn, avacyam éva hanyama, “ could 
we see that wicked woman we would assuredly kill her ;” or a con- 
junctive, as in Nal. XVII. 45: tad vachas mama dvédyan, yathaé 
na janiyad, “that discourse must be made known to me, lest 
he discover, &c.” (ne cognoscat). 
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In our own and other languages, in which the moods and 
tenses are formed by auxiliaries, we find the relation between 
the future and subjunctive, and the conjunctive and optative, 
expressed as a relation between present and past time. Thus, 
future “I will”; subjunctive “I would”; future “I shall”; 
Babjunctive “JT should”; conjunctive “I may”; optative “I 
might”; &c. German future Ich werde, subjunctive Ich wiirde ; 
future Toh soll, subjunctive Ich sollte; conjunctive Ich a 
optative Ich mochte; &ce. 


(2) Imperative ano Inrinitive. 


_ It may be doubted if the imperative is really entitled to 
the rank of a distinct mood. The marks which characterize it 
cannot be considered as modal inflexions, as they affect only 
the personal termination, which is generally omitted in the 
second and strengthened in the other persons. It appears na- 
tural, that, in issuing a command, a specification of the person 
immediately addressed should be omitted, and a great emphasis 
laid on the person to whom the command is meant to apply. 
This is effected m English and German, by placing the pronoun 
after the verb, as “give ye,” geben sie, &c.: or, i the second 
person singular, by omitting the pronoun altogether, as “give 
me the book,” sieh da! A command is expressed in the ancient 
languages in a precisely analogous manner: in the second _per- 
son singular, the personal inflexion is frequently omitted, or 
when expressed, a stronger form is used, as is always the case 
in the other persons. 

The person-endings of the Greek a are,.in the active 
voice, as follows ; 

Second person singular: omitted as in rumte; -s, as in Oé-s, 
do-s, &c. 3 -O1, a8 in tora-.; for this the Laconians used the in-. 
dicative form -o., just as Oeos in the same dialect is written 
otos: thus we have attract for avacryb:; xaBPacr for Kxara- 
nO, see Valckn. ad Adon. p. 104: and the -0c is changed 
into -r: when a 6- precedes, as in viOe-r.; for the same rea- 
son the -s is turned into -» when a o- precedes, as in tv\o-r, 
for tuWa-s, or tUm-ca-M. 

Third person singular: -rw, the longest vowel w being for 
emphasis sake, substituted for the short « of the indicative 
third person. 
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Second and third dual and second plural are the same as 
those in the indicative, the third dual having, however, w in- 
stead of the », which appears in the secondary forms of that 
person in the indicative. 

The third person plural is either -ytw-v,. or -twoav: the 
former appears to be the more genuine; it is the same as 
the indicative with a lengthening of the vowel, corresponding 
to that which appears in the third singular. Whether the 
final -y is merely adscititious, or intended to mark more strongly 
the genitive plural or instrumental case is uncertain. With re- 
gard to the form in -twoay, it seems to have arisen from a 
mistaken analogy derived from the secondary tenses in the in- 
dicative: the ear led to the impression that turrétw-cav was 
a plural formed from the singular like ererv@e-cay from ére- 
tupe—and they did not perceive the compensation-principle 
in the latter case. 

The passive-endings are, in the singular, second person -go, 
contracted as in the secondary forms of the indicative; third 
person -c@w; in the dual, second person -cOov; third person 
-cwv: in the plural, second person -cov; third person -cOwv, 
or -cOwoav. In the first. aorist middle the ending of the se- 
cond person singular is not -w, as it should be if contracted 
from -a-co, but -a. The neuter aorists in -yv form their im- 
perative like the ordinary verbs in -«: in the active voice; of 
course we have tuPOyte not tupOnO, for the reason mentioned 
before. 

The Sanserit imperative differs from the Greek in having a 


first person in all three numbers and in both voices. This is 


also the case in English, though only in poetry and in the plural, 
as ‘‘ Leave we the theme”,—‘“‘ Charge we the foe”. The charac- 


_ teristic of the first person imperative active in Sanscrit is -7z instead 


of -mi. In the case of verbs in -dmi, the first person imperative 


_ differs from the first person present indicative only in the substitu- 


tion of -ni for -mi: in the case of verbs in -émi, -6mi and -awmi, 
it is formed like the imperfect indicative, by resolution into -ayani 
and -avani. In the middle this is contracted into di, by an elision 
similar to that which transforms the first person indicative at- 
manépadam from -mé into é. The second person of the imperative 
active is expressed either by the person-ending -dhi=Greek -, 
occasionally abbreviated into -hi, as bri-hi “say”; or by the mere 


~*, a ey oa foe 
he to st 7 = f on a 
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crude form of the verb, as tanu, like deixvy in Greek. The 
other persons in the active are expressed much in the same 
way as in the indicative; the third persons singular and plural 
are -tu, -ntu, instead of -ti, -nti, so that they correspond to the 
Greek -tw, -v7w. The second person singular atmanépadam is 
-sva; the other endings -tém, -mahai, -tham, -téim, -mahai, 
-dhvam, -ntém, present the locative case of the personal pronouns 
under a very strong form. 

The Greek infinitive has the following endings in the active 
voice. In the more recent authors the infinitive of the verb in 
-ue ends in -ya, preceded by a short vowel in the present tense, 
as Ti-Oé-vat, i-oTd-vat, o1-d0-vat; but by a long vowel or diph- 
thong in the second aorist, as Oei-vat, cr7j-vat, dov-va. The verbs 
in -w form the infinitive of the present, future, and second aorist: 
in -e-v or -e?-v, of the first aorist in -a:, of the perfect in -é-var. 
The passive infinitive of all verbs ended in -cOa, that of the 
neuter aorists in -7-va:. All infinitives in -er-y or -vae are written - 
-pevat OY -wev in the more ancient authors. For -ew the Aolians 
and Dorians wrote -nyv, the Dorians also -ev. The Dorians and 
Afolians also substituted -yy for the infinitive ending -va:; and 
for the contracted verbs in -aw, -ow, there was an Molie in- 
finitive in -s, as yedais, bois, for yeXqv, vyovv (Buttmann, 
Ausfihrl. Spri. ) 105, Anm. 21). 

The Latin language has two active infinitives: the one termi- 
nates in -7re or -se (dic-e-re, dic-si-s-se, es-se) ; the other in -tum 
(dictu-m), which, in the modern grammars, is absurdly enough 
called the supine in -wm. In the passive, -er is subjomed to the 
former infinitive, thus from videre we have videri-er; this fulk 
form, however, is generally contracted by the omission either of 
the active termination -re, as in dici-er, of the last syllable -er 
as in videri, of both at once, as m dict; the latter infinitive is . 
written -fw (dic-tu) : modern grammars call it the supine in -z. 

The Sanscrit infinitive is perfectly analogous to the Latin 
infinitive in -twm. Thus the root gru (Greek kAv-) “to hear”, 
makes ¢crutas, “heard”, and ¢ré-tum, “to hear”. These infini- 
tives in -twm are cases of verbal nouns: another case is the 
Sanscrit gerund in -fvd; thus from hi-twm, “to leave”, or, ‘ the 
leaving”, we have hi-tvd, “by the leaving”, = 7@ dete. 

Those acquainted with Greek syntax are aware that the in- 
finitive is sometimes used to express a command: it will be 


Wee, S 
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; remarked too, that there is some resemblance between the third 
person singular imperative passive and the termination of the pas- 
sive infinitive. A modern philologer (Grife, das Sanskrit Verbum, 
p- 58) has gone so far as to propose, that the first person singular 
imperative in Sanscrit, as tisht’h’dni, and the second person singu- 
lar first aorist imperative in Greek, as tvWov, should be considered 
as forms of the infinitive in -ya:: nay more, that the first person 
plural, as tish-t'h’dma, is the same as the infinitive iorauev for 
iotava. It would be difficult to convince us that these re- 
semblances are more than accidental, though, as we have shown 
above, the Latin language presents some analogies which favour 
the supposition (above, p. 445). 

With regard to the similarity between turréec@w, &e., and 
TurrecOa, &e., we must explain ourselves at greater length. 
It is remarkable, that, where + appears in the active person- 
endings, -o0 appears in the passive : thus we have rumve-t-op, 
Turre-c0or ; 3 TUTTE-TE, turre-cO-e 5 5 TUT TE-T-W, TuTrre-0-w 5 &c. 
At first sight one might be disposed to think that this o@- is 
merely an arbitrary insertion to mark the passive voice. But 
this view is overthrown by the appearance of the same com- 
bination -c@- in the infinitives, where there is no corresponding 
7 in the active voice. Besides, in some instances, we have seen 
that the -c@ admits of an easy explanation; in fact, merely the 
imperative third person singular and the infinitives remain unex- 
plained. We must, therefore, seek for some solution in these two 
cases, and, if a probable and consistent theory suggests itself, we 
must take it on its own merits, even though it may not harmonize 
with the account which we have given of the same combination 
of letters in the dual and plural person-endings. 

On examining the passive imperative-endings we find, that, 
though the second person has generally the same ending as the 
corresponding person in secondary form of the ordinary suffixes 
(rvrrov for turreco, compare etumruv 3 TeTU\yo = TeTUT-C0, 
compare eréTvuvo), the third person always ends in -9w or oOw, 
thus turte-c8w, Tetvp-Ow, though the corresponding secondary 
form is -ro; nay more, that the aspirate is even extended to 
the preceding consonant, though this is not aspirated in the 
corresponding tense of the indicative; thus ererurro imperative 
retvP0w. We must, therefore, conclude that there is something 
essential and necessary in this aspiration. Now the only neces- 
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sary aspiration which we can imagine in such a position, is the 


syllable @e- or letter 0-, which we have seen used to give a neuter 
sense to tenses with person-endings of the active form. If this 
be the 0- here, we must suppose that rurrécOw stands for rurre- 
Géerw, teTvPOw for TeturebeTw, &e., the @ being in the for- 


mer case changed into o, and the personal letter + assimilated into 


§, in consequence of the familiarity-of the Greek ear with the 
combination o@. If any one objects to this, the improbability 
that the Greeks should have formed the second person impe- 


rative analogously to the formation of the same person in the 
indicative, but have taken an entirely different form for the other— 


persons, it may be answered, that we find im all languages a 
difference between .the second singular and all other persons of 
the imperative, a difference naturally resulting from the distine- 
tion between a command immediately addressed to another and 


the same command directed to persons not immediately addressed. — 
If the second person singular is expressed at all in the impe- ~ 


rative, it is generally a variation of the ordinary indicative ending ; 
more frequently, however, it is not expressed, as in rurre-, ama-. 
We believe the same is the case with the first aorist middle im- 
perative tuWoat ; if this were a contraction of TU\paco it would 


be written tu\/w, like eripw and torw ; it must, therefore, stand — 


for ru\ya$e as the third person tu\acOw stands for ryWabérw. 
An examination of the active infinitive endings will show us 
that there are in fact three, and only three, distinct forms: 
(1) -mévar, contracted to -uev or -pev; 
(2) -vat, contracted to -ev or -ew, or -yy; 


(3) -s or -«s. 


Although the same verb in different ages of the language ap- . 


pears with infinitives in -uevac and -ev, we thmk it erroneous 
to say that the form in -ev is a contraction of that in -uévat. 
These three endings are, we conceive, participial endings, and 
therefore it is just as possible for a verb to have two of these 
infinitive endings, as it is for the same verb to exhibit two 
different forms of the participle. 

We will first produce other instances of these endings with 
an adjective or participial signification. 
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ari) -ueva. The regular passive participle is invariably 


formed in -uevos. Under the shortened form pyo- it also oc- 
curs with a participial meaning, as xpyde-pvov “a fillet”, i.e. 


“that which is bound round the head;” péci-uvos “that which 


is measured” (a certain quantity of corn, Latin modi-us), Pere- 


_pvov “that which is thrown” (a dart); syu-uvos, “stript” (from 
exovw, Pott, Etym. Forsch. Il. p. 182); peépi-uva, “that which 
is thought of or recollected,” comp. pep-ynp-ifw, pmép-pep-os, 


pap-tup, Latin me-mor or mesmor, Sanscrit root smrz. In 
Latin we have seen ama-mini, ama-minor; we have also the 


participles, alu-mnus “reared”; auctu-mnus “increased” ; ver- 
_ tu-mnus “turned”; da-mnum “given”; eru-mna “a load or 
weight”; not, as Voss thinks, for aipovuevoy, but, as Pott sug- 
gests (Etym. Forsch. I. p. 279), connected with the Sanscrit 
root yas = adniti (because Sanscrit ayas = Latin @s), so that 
 @-ger is qui erumnam gerit. We have, besides, shortened 


forms in -men corresponding to the Greek infinitives in -uev; — | 


_ thus, from the root cé/-, “to raise up” (cel-sus, col-lis, Greek 
_ Kodwvn, KeArew, cul-mus, ex-cel-lere, &c.), we have not only — 
 colu-mna, but cul-men. Bopp (Annals of Oriental Literature, 
_ p. 52) mentions dis-cri-men (which means quod discernitur, not, 


as he says, quod discernit), stra-men = quod struitur, legu-men 
=quod legitur, prefa-men “ what is said at the commencement.” 


_ He also compares car-men with the Sanscrit karman “a deed”, 


from the root kri “to make”, and with the Greek zroinua. 
Other imstances are si-men = quod sugitur, volu-men = quod 
volvitur, sé-men = quod seritur, &c. The Sanscrit termination 


_-mana frequently makes a participle, which has a middle or 


active signification, unless preceded by the syllable -ya, when 
it becomes passive. 

(2) -va. This termination has both an active and a passive 
participial meaning: an active, in such words as reéy-vy (from 
revxw), “that which makes,” tepz-vds, “he who pleases,” &e.; 
@ passive, in such words as réx-vov, “that which is brought forth,” 


 okn-vn, “that which is covered” (comp. oxi-a, oxo-rTos, Sanscrit 


root ch’had “to cover”, Latin squd-ma, ob-scu-rus, sci-tum, &c.), 


— oph-vos (epédw), Gadrr-vos, &e. In Latin we have the same 


termination with an active meaning in pe-na (Greek zroi-vn), 
“that which atones,” comp. the Sanscrit root pé-, “to purify,” 


| pe(,)-na, “that which flies” (Greek TETN-VOS, TTN-VOS) 5 but in 


— 
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by far the greater number of cases it has a passive signification, 
as in plé-nus, sd-nus, reg-num, pug-na, more anciently puc-na, 
(Greek ux-vds), dé-num, lig-num, “that which is bound” (a 
faggot), vd-nus (comp. vacuus), pad-nis, dig-nus, “ what is shown” 
(dex-), &e. se 

(3) -s or -s. The analogy of the other two terminations 
-wevat, -vat, Shortened to -new and -ewv, would lead us to ex- 
pect that this endig was originally -ca:, an opinion which is 
confirmed by the distinct 1, which is inserted between it and 
the last vowel of the crude form: thus, we have yéAais, not 
ryeXais, and -yéAais must be considered as analogous to turrets, 
for tumteot, &c. One of the terminations which we have seen 
used to express the abstractwm verbale, or action of the verb, 
IS -cis, AS TpaK-ols, wiuy-ais, AnT-o1s, Pa-o1s, &e.; another, not 
quite so common, is -rvs, as édy-TUs, éry-TUs, aAy-TUS, OpxNo-TUs, 
cwppovic-Tvs. These two endings, m -o. and -TUS, are equi- 
valent in meaning, and the reader who has observed the changes 
in the second personal pronoun from fu, fva to si, will not be 
disposed to deny the possibility of their bemg originally the 
same in form. It so happens, that the two Latin infinitives 
are verbals, similarly related to one another; the one ending 
in -se is a case of the Greek verbal in -o.s; that ending in 
-tum corresponds to the Greek verbal in -rvs. We consider 
the olic infinitive in -o or -1s, aS a genuine representative of 
the former Latin infinitive: every one knows the resemblance 
of the A£olic dialect to the Latin, and it would have been 
strange, if the Greek had retaimed no traces of likeness in an 
inflexion of so common occurrence as the infinitive mood. . 

Upon the whole, then, we have no hesitation in asserting 
that the three forms of the Greek infinitive active were originally 
-nevat, -vat, and -cat or -ce, and that these are the locatives. 
of three verbals. If it be objected that the two former are more 
generally passive in signification, and that therefore they cannot 
well express the action of a transitive verb, it may be answered 
that the participle in -ndws in Latin is used more frequently in 
a passive than in an active signification, and yet the ablative 
of this participle is used like a case of the active imfinitive— 
thus, dandus means “to be given”, but dando, “by giving” ; 
other cases may be used in a similar manner, as ad dandas opes — 
or ad dandum opes. The reason for this is very plain and simple. 
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a the indefiniteness proper to the infinitive mood, it matters 
little whether we consider the verb as transitive or intransitive. 
For instance, what difference is there in our own language be- 
‘tween “the thing is doing” or “the thing is being done”? All 
this would have been seen long ago, if the Greek and Latin 
infinitives had not lost their case-endings and become mere 
-erude-forms. The consequence of which has been, that, although 
‘it is admitted that the Greek infinitive is to all intents and 
‘purposes a noun, to be declined by the article, the loss of the 
final -a: has prevented people from discerning its relation to 
forms which may be declined without articles or prepositions. 
‘The Latin infinitive stands in the same predicament, except that . 
as the Romans had other verbals still admitting of inflexion, 
and had no article to help out the infinitive, its employment as 
a noun is confined to the general objective or accusative case. 
As a nominative, it occurs only in later writers who were familiar 
with the Greek idiom. Supposing that we had not only pugna 
but pugnamen and pugnatus, we should be able to represent 
from one root, all forms of the infinitive; pug-nd (avx-vat), 
pug-na-mine {ru«- va-Mévat), pug-na-se = pug-na-re (auk-va-cat), , 
pug-na-tu (rux-va- “Tvi), pug-na-ndo, pug-na-tum, &e., being all 
different expressions, in the way of cases, of the same idea, 
“closeness for the sake of fighting.” 

It is perhaps right to add that the first aorist gipettins active 
{as tuvm-ca:) is, in our opinion, a representative of the ‘third 
form of the infinitive, the final s having dropt off. 

The ending of the Greek infinitive passive we have seen, is 
invariably -c@a:. This we shall now be able to explain without 
difficulty. As rua-ca stands for rum-cats or TUT-cace, SO TUT- 
reoOa: may stand for turré0ais or Tur7eOece, the final -s, which is 
omitted inthe aorist, being attracted into the place before the 0, to 
which it seems to be drawn by a sort of etymological gravitation. 
_ The -er, which makes the Latin infinitive passive, is that 
mark of the locative which we have seen used as the charac- 
teristic of the passive voice in the other moods. And for this 
reason we consider that forms like dicier are not genuine, but 
that the mark of the active infinitive has been erroneously 
omitted. The full form (as vocarier = vocasier, from vocare 
= vocase) is perfectly analogous to that of the indicative passive 

(as vocatur from vocat). 
32 
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The Sanscrit. gerund in -tvd stands between the Latin in- 
finitive -se and the Greek verbal in -ris, just. as the Sanscrit 
pronoun ¢vdm stands between the Greek ov and the Latin tw. 


(3) Parricre_es. 


Although we have already spoken of the Greek participle in 
connexion with the adjective, and have endeavoured to explain 
the principles of its syntactical use (above, ‘p. 381), method requ 
that we should again consider it in its etymological and syn- 
tactical relation to the infinitive mood, and other inflexions of 
the verb. 

The characteristic of the participle active in the medal 
future, and aorists, is -n¢, both in Latin and Greek. This ap- 
pears only in the aula cases of the masculine and neuters, 
as TurrovTos, TIWEvTos, TUWayTos, dexvuvtos, amantis, docentis, 
&c. In the nominative masculine -yr and -nt are always abbre- 
viated ; the s, which is the characteristic of the nominative case, 
being, however, invariably retained in the older conjugation = # 
thus for TiBevr-s we have T Weis, on the analogy of eis for evs5 . 
but for tumrovt-» we have tumtwv, where the -s is absorbed, | 
as in xaAXlwy for kadXiovs; for TUWavTs we have Tuas 5 ; for 
Secxvuvts, deckvus ; for amants, amans ; for docents, docens; &e. 
The feminine is formed according to the principles laid down 1 in 
the last book; and the neuter, by leaving out the nominative 
s; the ¢ is necessarily omitted. In Latin we have occasionally 
a lengthened form of this participle, used as an active participle, 
though it is generally employed as an equivalent. to the Greek 
verbals in -réos: we conceive that moribundus, amabundus, 
oriundus, are formed from mori(?)ns, ama({)ns, ori({)ns, as 
Agrigrigentum, Tarentum, Busxentum, &e., are from Axpayia 
Tapas, Buées, &e. (above, p. 339). 

The Greek participle of the perfect active ends in -ws, -via, 
-0s3 -OTOS, -vias, -oTos; &ce. The passive participle ends in -pévos, 
as we have said in speaking of the infinitives. The Latin passive 
participle ends in -tus, and the Greeks have a corresponding: 
verbal in -ros. The Sanscrit active participle ends in -né, like 
the Greek and Latin, with the exception of the perfect particapig 
of which the terminations are -ws, -wshé. 

We cannot agree with some modern scholars (Pott, Etymol. 
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Forsch. 1. p. 92, Giese, 4Zol. Dial. p. 103, Bopp, Krit. Gramm. 
rule 186) in considering the Greek and Sanscrit perfect participles 
as sprung from the same form with the present. There is no 
trace throughout of the », which appears so essential to the 
ordinary participle form, and, though it may be said that there 
is an appearance of a weaker as well as a stronger form in the 
declension of the Sanscrit participle, yet this does not go so 
far as to establish an identity between this participle and one 
it which the weaker form is consistently employed. It is very 
probable that the Sanscrit perfect participle contains the Sanscrit 
ending -vat, which we find in ¢d-vat, “so-much,” dana-vat, 
“rich,” &c. The Greek perfect participle ends in -For, as ap- 
pears from the neuter -Fos for -Forv and the oblique case -For-os, 
&e. The nominative masculine in -ws is a representative of -Fors, 
the length of the vowel beg a compensation for the lost con- 
sonants. The feminine in -vta and the lengthened 7? would seem 
to point at once to the loss of an aspirate or digamma, and of 
@ sibilant, so that this form is perfectly analogous to the Sanscrit. 
The connexion between this termination -57 or -For, the Sanscrit 
-vat, and the common adjective ending -xos, will appear from the 
following considerations. That watpicos and ratpwos are all 
but synonyms is well known (see Hermann ad Eurip. Bacch. 1362, 
Neumann ad Aristot. Rerumpubl. Reliquias, p. 65). Now we 
find that warpuos, watpvos, waTpws, waTpwos, are also nearly 
synonymous; that these words are merely by-forms, no -etymolo- 
gist will deny. We likewise find uyrpua, apparently the feminine 
of PHT pws, and pyytpuos; also the adjective unrpios. It ap- 
pears to us that all these words, as well as the Lat patruws, 
Sanscrit pitrtvyas, belong to the same class as the perfect par- 
ticiples. The feminine termination -via sometimes occurs in words 
apparently participles, but evidently not perfects, as dpmua 
(dprovea), arya (aryouca), dpyuia (opéyouca). 

The participle termination in -nt owes its origin to the same 
pronominal stem as the third-person-plural ending in the verb. 
The forms 7:Oévr:, riMevra, are, as we have seen, mutilated 
forms of instrumental and locative cases, expressing that the act 
of placing is produced by, or has reference to, a set of persons 
or things. There is no reason why these forms should not be 
mflected through all the cases. If they are so treated we obtain 
the regular participle riOeis = r:0evr-s, &c. No doubt the same 
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series of inflexions might be appended to any other person of ) 
the verb. Why this is never done is obvious. The participle | 
expresses the action of the verb without any limitation as to 
person. Such a meaning is conveyed by the form tiOevr-, un-— 
inflected. By the addition of different inflexions we confine it 
to one or other of the meanings “ they place,” “ they are placed,” 
&e., “if he places,” &c. The passive participle in ~HEvos, We — 
have already discussed in speaking of the infinitive in -yevat. 

It will be inferred, from what we have said, that we consider — 
the participle as ultimately identical with the infinitive. In 
usage they are different, and the difference consists in this, — 
that the infinitive, originally a participle or verbal noun in the 
locative. case, has, in process of time, lost all traces of its in- 
flexion, and may be considered as the most general and crude — 
form in which the verb can appear—yevcwtatov Kabectos Tay 
GAdwv pyuatwy, as Apollonius says (Syntaw. III. 13, p. 229° 
Bekk.): whereas the participle, instead of being a particular — 
ease, the locative or instrumental, of a verbal form, -has received 
or retained a set of inflexions which constitute it a mixture of — 
adjective and verb. It will be remembered, however, that the 
participle becomes an adjective only in the same way in which — 
the infinitive, and consequently the participle itself, when not 
joined to some noun, becomes a substantive, namely, by the 
syntactical contrivance which we call prefixing the definite article — 
(above, p. 380). 

There are adjectives which have the same termination with the 
active participle, for instance yapieis = yapievt-s. These adjectives, © 
however, do not express an action, but a quality, and therefore may 
be joined to a substantive as an epithet without an article, or even, 
as we have shown on a former oceasion, become to all intents and — 
purposes a substantive. Thus yapseis avOpwos means simply “an . 
agreeable man ;” TWDeis avOpwios, on the contrary, could not — 
mean “a placing man”, or “a man who is in the act of placing”, 
but “a man, when or ar he is placing”, an hypothesis of some 
kind of action being implied. In the case, however, when the ar-— 
ticle is prefixed, the participle and adjective stand on the same | 
footing : 0 yaptets avOpwros or o yapuers, “ the agreeable man 
0 Tels avO pwmos or o Tels, “the placer”... And in this re 
lation the participle and infinitive are identical: t@ r:Oevac and 
te tert: equally signify “by the placing”, éifi 
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: It is a theory of Grimm’s (Deutsche Grammatik, I. p. 1020 

foll.), that the Teutonic infinitive was originally declinable, the or- 
dinary form in -an being the accusative, which is also used substan- 
tively as the nominative, and the forms in -annes, -anne, &c., re- 
presenting the genitive and dative respectively. Grimm recognizes 
the genitive in the new High German forms meidens, fragens, &c., 
and the dative in the common infinitives meiden, fragen, on the 
analogy of zeichen = signo, and regen = pluvid. He adds (p. 1022) 
“an: unorganic participle in -nd, declinable like an adjective, and 
with a passive signification, has gradually developed itself out of 
the old mm and the preposition ze prefixed, by an interchange 
with nd, just as niemannes has. become niemandes: thus we 
have ein zw lésender (legendus), ein xu gébender (dandus). 
Perhaps there is still time to expel from the language this 
stiff and unnatural formation.” We cannot agree with the 
great philologer in his disapprobation of this form which seems 
to us to be confirmed by every analogy. Our English infinitive 
is the mutilated form of the dative of such a participle or gerund. 
Thus, in Wickliffe’s Bible, we have thow that art to comynge, 
which corresponds to the Anglo-Saxon pw pe to cumenne eart 
(see Diversions of Purley, Vol.1. pp. xxxm. 450, Vol. u. p. 505, 
‘Taylor’s Edition). Rask says that the present infinitive in Anglo- 
Saxon is never used with the particle ¢o as in modern English, 
though the gerund always requires ¢o, whence he concludes that 
the gerund is nothing but the dative of the infinitive (Anglo- 
Saxon Grammar, § 400). In our opinion, the infinitive was 
originally the participle in -n¢, which became -nd in German, 
while the flexion form of the old Saxon, which inserted 7 before 
the case-ending, as in slépandjes = dormientis, led to the En- 
glish -nge and ng. This participle, when used as an infinitive, 
lost its inflexion, and could only be used as a gerund or case 
by means of the auxiliary preposition sw or ¢o. It also suffered 
mutilation, bemg deprived of its final d in German, and reduced 
to the crude form of the word in English. The forms in -nn 
are assimilations for which we have many analogies in the Teu- 
tonic languages. 

_ The Latin and Sanscrit languages, which have no definite article, 
and have therefore retained their inflexions longer than, the Greek, 
afford us a direct proof of the. view which we have taken of 
‘this question. The Latin expresses’ by cases of the lengthened 
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participle in -ndus, the verbals in -tum, -tu, those relations, — 
which, in Greek, are generally conveyed by the infinitive with 
the definite article: Priscian calls all these cases gerundia,— 
gerundia quoque vel participialia, quum participiorum vide- 
antur habere obliquos casus, nec tempora significent, quod 
alienum est a verbo (legendi, legendo, legendum, lectum, lectu); 
infinitivi tamen vice funguntur, quod solet apud Grecos arti- 
culis conjungi (p. 808). They had also an infinitive, which, 
like the Greek, was a mutilated form of the locative of a verbal 
in -sis, but as they had no definite article, they could not treat 
this as the Greeks did their infinitive; it remains, therefore, 
as the mere crude form, expressing the action of the verb, and 
perfectly equivalent to the verbal in -twm. The Sanserit ex- 
presses all the relations of gerund and infinitive by verbal-forms 
in -tvd, -ya, -twm. The last of these is equivalent to the Latin — 
verbal in -twm: deprived of its final letter, it may form the 
first part of a compound word, like any other crude form; 
thus we have such words as jé-tu-kdma, “ desirous of vanquish- 
ing”, &c. The verbal in -tvé is the instrumental case of this.. 
The verbal in -ya, which is only formed from roots compounded 
with prepositions, and has therefore lost its case-ending, owing 
to the weight of the forms in which it is found, must be~eon- 
sidered as the instrumental case of a similar verbal in -ya. 
All these three, then, are verbals formed by means of the 
second pronomimal element, which we have seen of so much 
use m the formation of abstract nouns. The elements -tva and 
-ya are combined to form the future-ending tav-ya, which 
is equivalent in meaning to the Greek verbal in -reos (perhaps. 
veéFos), and to one sense of the Latin participle in -ndus. 

The oblique cases of participles in Greek and Latin and 
Sanscrit are often used absolutely, that is, they form, in combina- 
tion with nouns in the same case, a distinct though subordinate 
sentence without the intervention of any finite verbs. When the 
third person plural r:Oév7c stands by itself, we understand it to 
mean, that an act of placing is going on by the instrumentality of 
several persons, who are neither ourselves nor those we speak to. 
When we use this same word as the instrumental case of the 
participle, we imply hypothetical placing, of which, however, the 
agent or instrument is some individual. When this. individual 
is expressed in the same case, we understand that a supposi-— 
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, ics: is made with regard to his placing : and thus _Arodaipy 
terre or Atode pov TiWEevTos, To.aUT arta ryevarr av, means 
“that if Diodorus were to place, certain things would ensue 
by or out of that action of his”. We endeavoured to show, 
when speaking of the adjective (above, p. 380), that the par- 
ticiple must always be understood in this way when it appears, 
not as an attributive word or epithet, but as a predicate, that 
is, when it is unaccompanied by the article. In modern Ger- 
man the predicate, whether adjective or participle, is not only 
distinguished by the want of the article, but also by mutila- 
tion in its inflexions. And here it must be remarked, that the 
German language possesses a logical advantage over all others; 
for it not only marks a distinction between the attributive used 
without the article and the attributive preceded by it—as gute-r 
Mensch, der gute- Mensch,—but also between the epithet in 
this last case and the predicate—as in der Mensch is gut (see 
Grimm, Deutsche Grammatik, IV. p. 577). This is surely the 
ultimate refinement of a language in a logical or syntactical 
state. The German and Latin, however, fall short of the Greek 
in one use of the absolute participle. They rarely express the 
whole hypothesis by a single participle, in other words, they 
do not often use the absolute participle or predicate imper- 
sonally, but generally and as a rule add the subject. “The 
German and Latin syntax,” says Grimm (IV. p. 894), “ gene- 
rally requires that the subject should be expressed by the side of 
the absolute participle; the Greek, which is freer and less con- 
strained, allows us to use absolutely the participles of impersonal 
verbs, whose subject is not defined: e. g. tovtos woAXo (not 
mo)ov), ‘when it was raining hard’; cadrwiCovros ‘as he was 
sounding the trumpet’. I am not able to adduce a Latin 
pluente, ningente, buccinante, in any such sense; still less a 
Gothie rignjandin or at rignjandin, hatrnjandin or at hatrn- 
jandin, although such absolute constructions are conceivable. 
Least of all would it be allowable in the dialects, which prefix 
the indefinite es to their impersonal verbs. It was necessary 
always to subjom a definite subject to the absolute participle ; 
e. g. in old High German reganéntin himile; Gothie at rign- 
jandin himina; Latin celo pluente. It is only by way of 
exception that certain Latin and German formule allow the 
omission of the subject; e. g. comperto, posito; new High 
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German gesetst, kaum gesagt, anders ausgedrickt.” When a 
participle is used absolutely in Sanscrit it generally appears — 


connected with some noun in the locative case, which is the 
proper inflexion for this construction; the genitive and ablative 
eases, which are the most common forms in Greek and Latin 
respectively, seem to owe their employment for this purpose to 
their having superseded the old locative. The following: instance 
is given by Wilkins (Sanscrit Grammar, p. 632) : | 


myrité pitari, té virad, vanad étya sva mandiran, 
na-chirdd éva vidvdnsé védé dhanushi-cha a-bhavan,. 


“their father being dead (locatives), those heroes, having gone 
(verbal in -ya) from the forest to their own abode, after no 


long time even, became skilled in the Véda and in the bow” | 


(we remark, by the way, that chira is the modern form of 
jira from jara-s, ynpas: ajira-s is found in the: Rigvéda: see 


Lassen’s Antholog. Sanscritica, p. 97, 1.10, and note 1). It is. 


a remarkable instance of the looseness of the Indian syntax, 
that the indeclinable verbals in -ya and tvé, which are obviously 
fragments of locatives, may be used absolutely, though the nomi- 
native case of the sentence is not the noun to which they refer, 
either with an active sense, as in the Hitépddésa, p. 8, 1. 27: 
itt uk-tvd, canaih canair upagam-ya, téna vyadghréna dhritah 
sa pantha uchintayat, “when he (the tiger) had thus spoken, 
and had come up to him slowly, slowly, the traveller, caught by 
the tiger, began to reflect”,—-where wk-tvad and upagam-ya refer 
to vydghrén’a, the instrumental of vydghra-s, which governs 







a SS = 


a a a 


the verb uchintayat, the nominative being paéntha,—or with a : 


passive sense, as in Nalus, XIV. 17: 
krédhad-asiyayi-tva tan, rakshé mé bhavatah krita, 


‘Cas I (the serpent) have cursed him in anger, thy preservation 
has been effected by me.” It is unnecessary to dwell upon these 
Sanscrit forms: the reader who is curious about them will find 
an abundance of examples in a paper by W. von Humboldt in 
the Indische Bibliothek, Vol. 1. p. 133 foll.; Vol. 1. p. 72 foll. 
Having thus investigated all the inflexions of person, tense, 
and mood, which distinguish the verb in the three classical lan- 
guages of the Indo-Germanic family, we shall, for the sake of 


the younger student, select an example or paradigm from each — 
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of these languages, in order that the principles: of classification 


_which we propose may be more evident. We shall take the 


Greek language first, because it possesses the most complete 
system of moods and tenses; then the Sanscrit, which falls short 
of it in this respect; and, lastly, the Latin, which is the most 
defective. 

In the arrangement of the tenses and moods in the follow- 
ing paradigms, we have adopted the more general division into 
definite and indefinite tenses, and, making the active voice of 
the Greek verb the basis of comparison, we have five definite 
tenses and as many indefinite. The order in which we have 
taken these tenses is chosen rather from etymological considera- 
tions, than from regard to the connexion of past, present, and 
future time. The first pair of tenses are those which in the 
common verbs exhibit. some artifice for increasing the weight 
and strength of the form, whether it be by guna, by anusvéra, 
by reduplication, or, as in the Greek verb selected, by pro- 
nominal adjunct; the second pair presents reduplication, in which 
it agrees with the first, and also affixes the second pronominal 
element, generally under the form ha, or ka; the third pair is 
formed by the addition of the same element as sa; the fourth 


by its addition as ya; and in the fifth we have a combination of 


the insertions sa and ya, which form the two preceding sets 
of tenses. We have given not only the forms which really 
occur or might occur in classical Greek or Latin, but. also those 
which we infer must have existed in the oldest state of the 
language. The three roots we have chosen are all analogous in 
point of meaning, and identical etymologically in the Sanscrit 
and Latin. 


I. Greek root tuz-; root ru7-, pronominal suffix -7-. 


(1) Active voice, or, verb with person-endings in 
the instrumental case. 


(a) Inpicattve Moon. 
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“1st Derinite Tense 
Supposed original forms. 
TUT=-TO-[k 
TUN-TE-Ct 


’ 
TUN-TE-TL 


/ 
TUN-TO-LLES 

, 
TUN-TE-TES 


, 
TUN-TO-VTE 
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(Present Indicative). 
Existing forms. 

(turTw), 

(rurres), 

(turret), 
(rurrerov), 
(tUrrerov), 
(rvrrouer), 
(rUrtere), 


(r¥mrrovat(v). 


Ist Invermite Tense (Imperfect). 


» , 
€-TUT-TO-[Lt 

> , 
€-TUT-TE-OL 


’ , 
€-TUN-TE-TL 


Ie 
E€-TUT-TO-[LES 

’ , 
E€=-TUM-TE-TES 


° , 
€-TUTN-TO-VTL 


(Erurrov), 
(Erurres), 


(erumrer), 


(erurterov), 
(erurrerny), 
(erurropev), 
(erumrerte), 


(erv7Tov). 


2nd Dermire Tense (Perfect). 


reTuT-(j)a-Mt 
, 
=TE-TuPa-ut 
, 
TeTupa-ot 


TeTupa-Tt 


/ 
TETUPA-[LES 

/ 
TEeTUpA-TES 


lA 
TEeTUa-vTt 


(réruda), 


(rerupas),: 
(rerTuger), 
(reruparor), 
(retvgarov), 
(reTu@apev), 
(retvgate), 


(rervpaow). 


Iyvermire Tense (Plus Perfect 
rm Existing forms. 


‘in 
b 


oe eTupéeya-m Rf v0; (review), 
ae é-TeTupeya-or (eretudes), : 


a €-retupeya-re 4 toe (eretuger), 


(ererudecrov), 
” _ (ererupetrny), 
-e-teTupeya-mes (erervqeruer), 


d : i €-TeTupeya-Tes | (ereruerte), 


é-TeTupeya-yT1 fi (eretvpecayv). ay 


3rd. Cielo Tense (Future). ‘ 


— rbmacoms (rt), 


TUT-Ge-ct | _  (rvwpers), 
 tUrece-Te - (rUWer), 
(rUerov), 
_ (tvperov), 


TUT-CO-WES (ropev), 


_ FUT-ce-TES (TuWere), 


TUT-cO-vTt _ (ruwovow). 


3rd Inperinirr TEnsE (Aorist). 
- @-TUT-ca-[t yg (ervwa), a 
° , of 

€-TUT-Oa-ol . (eruWas), 


ce net 
€-TUTM-0 €=-TL 


? (érthpator), at 
_(eruarny), 
€-TUT-ca-mes (ervpauev), -— 
, 4 ,? , 
é-Tum-ga-res = (eruWarTe), 
ani : é invite 
€-TUT-Ca-vTt (eruar). 
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(b) Consunotive anp Oprative Moons. 


4th Derrinire Tense (Present Subjunctive, or Present 


Supposed original forms. 


, 
TUT=T Y- Ot 

, 
TUN-T-Ya-cl 


TUT-T-Ya-Te 


, 
TUT=T-YO-MES 

, 
TUN-T-Ya-TES 


, 
TUN-T-YO-VTL 


Desiderative). 


Existing forms. 


(rUrTw), 
(turns), 
(tvr7n), 


(rurrntor), 
(rurrnrov), 
(rurTwpev), 
(rurtnTe), 


(TUrTwow). 


4th Inperinire Tense (Present Optative, or Past Desiderative). — 


(€)-rum-7T-Yo- 
(€)-ru7-T-ya-ot 


(€)-rum-7-Yya-Tt 


(€)-Tu7-7-Yo-nes 
(€)-rU7-T-Ya-Tes 


(€)-TvT-7-Yo-vTt 


(rurrorut), 
(rurras), 
(rurrou), 
(rvrtaror), 
(rurroirny), 
(rurromev), 
(rurrotte), 


(rvrrotev). 


5th Derinite Tense (Desiderative Verb in. -ceiw)) 


/ 
TUTN-O-YO-ut 


&e. 


(rum-ce-iw), 


&e. 


sth Inpzrinire Tense (Holic Aorist Optative).. 


(€)-ru7-o-ya-pt 


&e. 


(vU7-cea), 


&e. 


And so on edivonf the other tenses in the later state of — 


the language. 


ate A: Be inocgohy Line ee ait. rie 
i a rect Command ‘(Present Imperative). 


~— 


Existing forms. 


_ thm-re-(81) fa (ture), 
TUT-TE-TW (tuTréeTw), 
(rurrerov), 
(rurrerwr), 
z hh saa 
_ Tun-Te-TeEs | (ru7TeTe), 
‘TUT-TO-VTWY — (turrovrwr). 


fand so on through the other tenses.) 


‘iam 
ae ie 
@ Ivrirrive, 
The mere state or action. 
Bae eeceicrat Af 
TUN-Té-val | >) (rurrev), — 
or 
_ TUT-cal-s Be itetesxt?? Criyfrac). 
(And similarly in the other tenses.) 


(2) Reflexive voice, or verb with Sara in the lo- 


w the Beenetple.- 


Ist Deewire Tense (Present). 
TUT-To-ua { (rur7Topat), 


TUn-Te-cot = =—~*« sr reeXe), 


, ’ , 
TUN-TE-TaL ey (turrerat), 


. (turroueBor), 
vd 
(turrecOor), 
(turrecO0or), 
Tum-T0-e-Dev (rurroue8a), 
, : , 
tun-te-o-Oev ———(sts (ru TETHE), 


, : Li ‘ 
TUN-TO-VTatL _(rurrovra). 
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ist Inperwite Tense (Imperfect). 
Supposed original forms. — 


’ / 
€=TUT=TO-UNV 


» , 
E-TUT-TE-OEL 


-(onv) 


° , 
€-TUN-TE-THV 


? , 
€-TUT-T0-ne-Gev . 


» , 
€-TuT-Te-0-Gev 


’ , 
€-TUN-TO-VTHV 


(3) Passive voice, or formations with the element th-ya, or 
ya, the person-endings being still in the instrumental case. 


Existing forms. 
(erurroun), 
(ervmrov), 


(ervmrero), 


(erurropuebor), 


_ (erurtecBov), 


(erurréaOnv), 
(erurropeba), 
(erurrecbe), 


(erurrovTo). 


1st Aonist or full form. 


é-Tup-Dya-m 
é-Tup-Oya-or 
eri Pyarm 


e-Tup-Oya-pes 
e-rup-Oya-Tes 


é-rup-Oya-vTe 


2nd Aorist or contracted form. 


’ , 
€-TUT-Ya-t 

Ld Ud 
€-TuT-Ya-o 


, , 
€-TuT-Ya-Tt 


aes 
€-TUT-YAa-MES 
, , 

€-TUT-Ya-TES 


ae) 
€-TUT-Ya-yTt 


(ervpOnv), 
(erupOns), 
(erupOn), 


(eruOnrov), 
(erupOnrny), 
(ervPOnuer), 
(erupOnrte), 

(ervpOncav). 


(ervzny), 
(ervans), 


(erv7n), 


(erumnrov), 


(eruarnrny), 


 (ervmrnuev), 


(erumrnre), 


. (€rumnoar). 
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3 Bron these are formed futures with person-endings in the lo- 
eative case rupOyncouat, tTumTycopat. 

This suffix appears in the imperative mood of the passive 
voice, apparently with an instrumental suffix: thus we have 
turrecOw for tur-te-Ye-Tw, &c. In the infinitive, too, we have - 
TurrecOa apparently for rumreOais = turreOydca. 

The very complete, and indeed superabundant set of inflexions, 
which this paradigm assigns to the Greek verb, hardly falls to 
the lot of any single verb in the writings which have come down 
to us. Like every other copious language, the Greek has more 
than one word to express our every-day actions, and thus the 
verbs of very common use generally work together in a sort of 
co-partnership; one furnishes the aorist, another supplies the 
future, and so on: the verb signifying “to go, or come”, for 
instance, has made up its tenses from four different roots : present, 
Epona 3 5 imperfect, new or Na 3 ; future, efuc; aorist, n\Oov; 
perfect, nxw. The long list. of defective verbs, which we find 
in every Greek grammar, is a proof of the richness, not of the 
poverty, of the language. 


II, Sanserit root tud-. 


ist Derinrre Tense (Present Indicative). 


‘Parasmaipadam. Atmanépadam. 
tuda-mi tudé (for tuda-mé), 
tuda-st ) tuda-sé, 
tuda-ti- tuda-té, 
tudd-vas tudé-vahé, 
tuda-thas tudé-thé, 
tuda-tas } tudé-té, 
tudé-mas ‘tuda-ma-hé, 
tuda-tha ‘tuda-dhvé, 


tuda-nti  tuda-nté. 
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ist Inperiite Tense (Imperfect Indicative). 


Parasmaipadam. 
a-tuda-m 
a-tuda-s 
a-tuda-t 
a-tudd-va 
a-tuda-tam 
a-tuda-tam 
a-tudé-ma 
 a-tuda-ta 
a-tuda-n 
2nd Derinite. Tense 
-tu-téda(m) 
tu-téd-i-tha 
tu-toda(t) 
tu-tud-i-va 
tu-tuda-thus 
tu-tuda-tus 
tu-tudi-ma 
tu-tudaxtha) 
tu-tudus (for tu-tuda-nti) 


Atmanépadam. 
a-tudé (for a-tuda-mé), — 
a-tuda-thas, 
a-tuda-ta, 
a-tudd-vahi, 
a-tudé-thém, 


a-tudé-tam, 


a-tudaé-ma-hi, 


a-tuda-dhvam, 
a-tuda-nta. , 
(Perfect Indicative). 
tu-tudé (for tu-tuda-mé), 
tu-tud-i-shé, ae 
tu-tudé (for tu-tuda-te), 
tu-tud-i-va-hé, 
tu-tuda-thé, 

tu-tuda-té, 

tu-tudi-ma-hé, 
tu-tudi-dhvé, — 
tu-tudi-ré (for tu-tuda-nieé). 


The Plus-Perfect, or corresponding 2nd Indefinite Tense, is 


wanting. 


srd Derinitze Tense (Future Indicative), wanting. 


3rd Inprrintre Txnse (Aorist Indicative). 


a-taut-sa-m 
a-taut-si-s 
a-taut-si-t 
a-taut-s-va 
a-taut-tam 
a-taut-tam 
a-taut-s-ma 
a-taut-ta 
a-taut-sus 


a-tut-si (for a-tut-sa-mé), 
a-tut-thés (for a-tut-sa-sé), and — 
a-tut-ta, 80 on, 


a-tut-s-va-hi, 


a-tut-sa-tham, 


a-tut-sa-tam, 

a-tut-s-ma-hi, 
a-tud-dhvam, 
a-tut-sa-ta. 


oe re 





g | It is doubtful whether the potential, which follows, is the 
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4th Dermrre Tense, or the 4th Inpzrinrre Tense deprived of 


its peerent (above p. 489). 
Parasmaipadam. 
tudé-ya-m 
tudé-s 
tudé-t 
tudé-va 
tudé-tam 
tudé-tam 
tudé-ma 
tudé-ta 
tudé-yu-s 


Atmanépadam. 
tudé-ya(mé), 
tudé-thas, 
tudé-ta, 
tudé-va-hi, 
tudé-ya-tham, 
tudé-ya-tam, 
tudé-ma-hi, 
tudé-dhvam, 
tudé-van. 


5th Derinire. Tense (Desiderative in s-ya-mi). 


tot-s-ya-mi 
t6t-s-ya-si 
tot-s-ya-ti 
t6t-s-ya-vas 
tét-s-ya-thas 
tot-s-ya-tas 
t6t-s-ya-mas 
tét-s-ya-tha 
tét-s-ya-ntr 


tot-s-yé (for t6t-s-ya-mé), 
tot-s-ya-sé, 

tot-s-ya-té, 

tot-s-ya-va-hé, 
tot-s-yé-thé, 

tot-s-yé-té, 

tot-s-ya-ma-hé, 
tot-s-ya-dhvé, 
tot-s-ya-nté. 


5th Inperinite Tense (Aorist Optative). 


a-t6t-s-yam 
a-tot-s-ya-s 
a-t6t-s-ya-t 
a-tot-s-ya-va 
a-tot-s-ya-tam 
a-tét-s-ya-tam 
a-t6t-s-ya-ma 
a-tot-s-ya-ta 
a-tot-s-ya-n(t) 
33 


a-t6t-s-yé (for a-tét-s-ya-mé), 
a-tét-s-ya-thas, 

a-tét-s-ya-ta, 

a-tét-s-ya-va-ht, 
a-tét-s-yé-tham, 
a-tot-s-yé-tam, 
a-t6t-s-ya-ma-hi, 
a-tot-s-ya-dheam, 
a-tot-s-ya-nta. 
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IMPERATIVE. 
Parasmaipadam. Atamanépadam. 
tuda-ni tudat, 
tuda tuda-sva, 
tuda-tu tuda-tam, 
tudda-va tuda-ma-haz, 
tuda-tam tudé-tham, 
tuda-tam tudé-tam, 
tuda-ma tuda-ma-hat, 
tuda-ta tuda-dhvam, 
tuda-ntu tuda-ntam. 


INFINITIVE AND GERUND. 


tuda-tum, 
tuda-tva. 


The passive is formed from the Atamanépadam by the 
insertion of ya. 


Ill. Latin root tud- with anusvara. 


ist Deriire Tense (Present Indicative). 


Active. - Passive. 
tu-n-do-(m) tu-n-d-or (tundo-mer), 
tu-n-di-s tu-n-de-ris, 
tu-n-di-t tu-n-di-tur, 
tu-n-di-mus tu-n-di-mur, 
tu-n-di-tis tu-n-di-mini (or, -ménor), 
tu-n-du-nt tu-n-du-ntur. 


ist Inperinite Tense. 


Wanting. 
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2nd Derinite Tense (Perfect Indicative). 


Active. Passive. 
tu-tudt 
tu-tudi-ste 
tu-tudi-t Wanting. 


tu-tudi-mus 
tu-tudi-stis 
tu-tudé-runt. 


3rd Derinite ‘Tense. 


(tu-n-de-bo *) Wanting. 


3rd Inpzrinire Tense (used as the Imperfect Indicative). 


tunde-ba-m tu-n-de-ba-r (for tu-n-de-ba-mer), 
&e. &e. 


4th Inperinire Tense (used under the form -am, -és, &c., 
as Future Indicative; under the form -am, -ds, &c., as Present 
Subjunctive). 


tu-n-da-m tu-n-da-r (for tu-n-da-mer), 
tu-n-da-s (or -dé-s) tu-n-da-ris (or dé-ris), 
&e. &e. 


4th Inperinire Tense (Imperfect Subjunctive). 


tu-n-de-re-m tu-n-de-re-r (for tu-n-de-re-mer), 
tu-n-de-re-s tu-n-de-ré-r7s, 
Ke. &e. 


The 5th Dertnrre Tensr would be formed in -rio,- if it 
existed in this particular verb. 


go—-2 
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IMPERATIVE. 

Active. Passive. 
tu-n-de tu-n-de-re, 
tu-n-dt-to tu-n-di-tor, 
tu-n-de-tote tu-n-di-minor, 
tu-n-du-nto tu-n-du-ntor. 


INFINITIVE AND GERUND. 


tu-n-de-re tu-n-de-11-er, 
tun-sum, tu-n-de-ndus 
&e. &e. 


[Boox IV. 





CHAPTER IV. 


THE CONJUGATIONS. 


_ Tue differences in the verbs of the Indo-Germanic family, 
which have induced grammarians to divide them into classes 
called conjugations, are produced entirely by the various methods 
that have been adopted to give greater strength to the root in~ 
the present tense and those dependent upon it. The necessity 
for this addition to the root has arisen in the wish to create 
an expression of duration, which, as we have before remarked, 
is often effected by reduplication only. Other methods of expres- 
sing it were brought forward under the head of vocalization (p. 302): 
as, however, the subject of the Greek conjugations has never been 
properly treated, we may venture in this place to resume the 
subject at greater length. It will perhaps conduce to the better 
understanding of the nature of those changes on which differences 
of conjugation depend, if we begin by a brief survey of the Sanscrit 
and German systems. 

The Indian grammarians divide their verbal roots into 10 
classes or conjugations. They reckon the whole number of roots 
at 2352, to which they add 44 Sawtra roots, or those which are 
taken into the Sétrdni or grammatical rules for the purpose of 
deriving some few nouns which cannot be traced back to any of the 
regular verbal roots. The number of the distinct roots in actual 

use is much less than that which the grammarians give; indeed 
not above 500 are found in the existing Sanscrit' writings. The 
‘distinctions of the 10 conjugation classes, which with the exception 
of the 9th class do not extend beyond the present. (indicative, 
imperative, and optative) and imperfect (indicative), are of two 
kinds: first vowel changes, gwna or anusvara ; secondly, pro- 
nominal additions, ma, mw or ya. We shall, therefore, give two 

_ classifications of the 10 conjugations ; first, according as they have 

_ pronominal additions or not; secondly, as they have guna or 
anusvara. 
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¥, 
A. I. No pronominal addition. Ff 

a. Person-endings jomed immediately to the root. 

2nd class, 70 roots, as pd-mi “I rule.” 

gt hae 5 20roots—reduplication, as da-da-mi “ I give.” 

Tth Vises 24 roots—anusvara, as bhi-na-d-mi “I 
split” (jfindo). | 

B. Person-endings joined to the root by the vowel a. 

Ist class, 1000 roots-—guna of root vowel, as bédhami 
(from budh), ‘‘ 1 know.” 

id = Bp 130 roots—no guna, as tudami (from tud.) 


II. Pronominal addition. 
a. ya added to the root. 
4th eat 130 roots—mostly neuter verbs, as née-yé- 
i “T perish.” ’ ; 
10th ..... guna; mostly causals and derivatives, as 
mana-yd-mi “1 honour.” 
f. nu added to the root. 
5th class, 30 roots, guna of suffix, as ap-nd-mi “ i 
obtain.” 
ry Ar eos 10 roots ; all except ee ‘to make” ending 
! m 7” or ”, probably adscititious 1 in the other 
9 roots, as ta-nd-mi. 
ry. na added to the root. 
9th class—.wna of suffix, which becomes né before the 
heavy endings, as mrd; mrd-nd-mi, mrd- 
né-mas. | 


B. a. Both vowels guna’d. 
ist and 10th classes, budha, bédhami; churi, chorayami. 
B. First vowel guna’d. 
2nd and 3rd classes, dvica, dvégmi; da, da-dami. 
ry: Second vowel guna'd. 
4th, 5th, 6th, 8th, 9th classes, swch-yd-mi; apndmi ; 
tudami ; tanémi ; mrdnami. 
6. anusvara. 
7th class, yuja, yunajmi (jungo). 


Grimm divides the verb in all the German dialects into two 
great classes or conjugations distinguished by the form of the 
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_ preterite; the first he calls the strong conjugation; it forms the 
_ preterite from the root without the addition of any foreign ele- 
ment: the second he terms the weak conjugation; it forms its 
preterite by the insertion of the lingual d (in old High German 2) 
between the root and person-ending. Now it appears that the 
_ strong form is the original one in all the German dialects, for 
all derivative verbs are conjugated according to the weak form, 
the roots which form the basis of the language are confined to 
the strong verbs, and though a strong verb may in the course 
of time degenerate into a weak one the converse never takes 
place. Therefore, for the purpose of comparison, we may safely 
leave alone the weak form of conjugation. The strong verbs are 
divided into two classes each consisting of 6 conjugations; the 
first of these leading subdivisions contains the verbs with redu- 
plicated preterites, the second, those in which the perfect is formed 
by vocalization only. Two of the reduplicated conjugations (the 
5th and 6th) adopt both methods of forming the preterite, and 
as the vowel is the same in the singular and plural preterite of 
the 7th conjugation, and as verbs vacillate between this and the 
reduplicated conjugation, Grimm concludes (I. p. 838) that the 
7th must be supposed to have been originally reduplicative with 
a change of vowel like the 5th and 6th. Grimm (I. p. 840) takes 
the following instances among others, from the Gothic language ; 
he gives the first singular present indicative; preterite indicative 
singular ; preterite indicative plural; and the participle. 
Reduplicated conjugation. 

1, Salta (salio); sai-salt, sai-saitum ; saltans. 

Il. Haita (voco); hdi-hait, hai-haitum; hditans. 

Ill. Hlaupa (curro) ; hlai-hiaup(?), hlai-hldupum ; hiaupans. 
IV. Slépa (dormio) ; sdi-zlép, sdai-zlépum ; slépans. 

Reduplicated with change of vowel. 
V. Léia (irrideo); lai-lé, lai-léum ; laians. 
VI. Gréta (ploro); gai-grét, gai-grétum; grétans. 
| Change of vowel without reduplication. 

VII. Fara (proficiscor); for, forum; farans. 
VIII. Greipa (rapio); graip, gripum; gripans. 

IX. Kiusa (eligo); kaus, kusum; kusans. 

X. Giba (do); gab, gébum; gibans. 

XI. Nima (sumo); nam, némum; numans. 
MIL. Hilpa (adjuvo); halp, hulpum ; hulpans. 
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The English reader will find the law, according to whith, 
Grimm. has arranged the six last conjugations, very well stated 
in a paper in the Philological Museum (Vol. u. p. 375 foll.). 
It will be sufficient for our present purpose to give the scheme 


of the vowels in all the conjugations in Gothic and old _— 
German (Grimm, I. 837). 


Gornic.  Oxp Hien German. 


pres. pret.sg. pret.pl. part.pr. pres. pret.sg. pret. pl. part. pr. 





These strong conjugations include 80 English verbs; the second 
conjugation, however, has no representative in our language, and. 





? 
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7 all our verbs have lost the reduplication. All the primitive verbs 
4 in the other Teutonic dialects are also formed according to the 


_ strong Gothic inflexion. Now if we compare this form of conjuga- 


_ tion, which comprises 130 verbs out of the scanty remains of 
_ Gothic literature, we shall find that it agrees with the first Sanscrit 
_ conjugation, which contains nearly half of the Sanscrit verbal roots. 

_ Some few present traces of the fourth Sanscrit conjugation ; for 


instance, in the seventh Gothic conjugation, we have vahs-ja 


 (eresco), vahs-ji-th (crescit) ; preterite véhs, véhsum ; participle 


vahsans, corresponding to the old High German and old Saxon 
wahsu, middle High German wahse, Anglo-Saxon véare, English 
wax. The general analogy between the German strong verbs 


_ and the principal Sanscrit conjugation was first pointed out by 


Bopp: we shall therefore give his remarks on the subject (Vergl. 


_ Gramm. p. 115). “The a which is added to the root in the 


Gothic verbs, remains unaltered before certain person-endings, 


while before others it is softened into 7; thus, hait-a, hait-i-s, 


hait-i-th ; second person dual hait-a-ts ; plural hait-a-m, haiti-th, 
hait-a-nd. The root-vowels i and a are gwna’d as in Sanscrit, ex- 
cept that the guna vowel a is here softened to 2, which, when com- 
bined with a radical 2 is contracted into a long i (written ez); 
therefore e. g. keina (= kina for kitna) ‘I germinate’, from KIN, 
biuga, ‘1 bend’, from BUG, Sanscrit bhwj, from which we have the 
participle bhugna. The diphthongs ai, aw, like the Sanscrit é, az, 
are unsusceptible of guna; the same is the case with regard 
to é=Sanserit 4 and a. The Sanscrit root-vowel a has been 
treated in three different ways in Gothic. It either remains 
unaltered in those tenses which are affected by conjugation, and, 
except in the reduplicated forms, is lengthened to 6 m the 
preterite: thus e.g. far-i-th agrees with charati, and for with 
chachéra. Or, in the second place, the old a appears under 
the weaker form i in the conjugation-tenses, but is retained in 
the monosyllabic singular of the preterite, so that the stronger 
a is here opposed to the weaker i, just as in the first case the 6 = 
Sanscrit a is opposed to the short a: thus, the Sanscrit root ad, 
‘to eat’, Gothic AT, forms the present ita, singular preterite at, 
as-t, at. Thirdly, the radical a is altogether extirpated without 
leaving any traces, and is replaced by the weaker 7, which is 


treated as if it had been an original i and appeared in the 


corresponding Sanscrit forms; that is to say, it is gwna’d with 
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i in the conjugation-tenses, and with a in the preterite singular, 
while it is retained unaltered in the preterite plural. To 
this class belongs KIN (mentioned above), present keina, pre- 
terite singular kain, plural kin-wm: the corresponding Sanserit 
root is jan (Greek yev-); and greipa, graip, gripwm, from 
GRIP, are similarly related to the veda-form grabh: on the 
contrary, beita, bait, bitwum, from BIT, have a corresponding 
z in the Sanscrit bhid, similarly VIT, Sanscrit vid” (above, p. 
92, 304). There is, however, a remarkable difference between 
the strong German verbs and the first Sanserit conjugation, 
which Bopp has not noticed; namely, that in the first San- 
scrit conjugation, the connecting vowel is guna’d as well as 
the root-vowel, whereas, in the German, the connecting vowel 
never admits any quantitative modification. There is yet ano- 
ther point which we must not overlook, if we would make 
a profitable comparison between the German and Sansecrit 
verb. We have seen that the Sanscrit verb has guna as 
well as reduplication, so that it agrees with the fifth and 
sixth strong conjugations of the German verb. But when the 
verb-root consists of a short a, between two single consonants, 
only the first and second persons singular of the preterite are 
reduplicated, all the other persons being distinguished by a sub- 
stitution of the diphthong é= ai for the long 4d, and the first 
syllable bemg thrown off. Thus, from the root tam we have 
preterite first and second person singular ¢aténa, second singular 
ténitha, dual téniva, ténathus, plural ténatus, ténema, téna, 
ténus. Bopp thmks this 7 has arisen from assimilation of the 
connecting vowels (Krit. Gramm. der Sanskr. Spr. p. 224, comp. 
Vergl. Gramm. pp. 40, 64). We do not see how this can be 
the case, for in the second and third dual, at all events, the 
connecting vowel is not 7 but a. We rather look upon it as, 
a substitution for the augment of the same kind with that which 
takes place so commonly in Latin, where reduplication is so 
seldom found: thus, we have cdpio, cépi; vénio, véni, &e. 
That these are substitutions for a lost reduplication, may be 
inferred from a comparison of pepigi with compégi, of fagi with 
medevya, &c. With regard to the distinction of the first and 
third singular in the Sanscrit preterite from the other persons, 
Grimm has aptly compared the old High German and Anglo- 
Saxon singular, I. Jas, II. last, III. las; plural, I. ldswmés, 
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aie ldsut, III. lasun ‘(Deutsche Gramm. I. p. 1056). From 


this we infer that the six last of the German strong conjuga- 
tions were either originally reduplicated like the six first, or 
that the strengthening of the vowel is to be considered as 


perfectly identical with reduplication, as we shall see it is in 
Greek. 

In the ordinary Greek grammars the conjugations of the 
verbs are divided into three classes; (1) those of the barytone 
verbs, or of those which never admit an accent on the ending 
of the present; (2) those of the contracted verbs in -éw, -dw, 
and -ow; and (3) those of the verbs in -us. This classification 
is not scientific; it is only prima facie, and should therefore 
be abolished as soon as possible. We have before shown that 
all verbs originally agreed in their person-endings with those in 
-ut, a8 well from other reasons, as from the fact that those which 
are still so conjugated express the most elementary notions, and, 
therefore, must be considered as the oldest verbs. It is true 
that the Greek verbs in -w are distinguished from the other 
verbs by certain peculiarities, but they should be classed ac- 
cording to these peculiarities, and not be discrimmated from the 
rest of the verbs merely because they have their person-endings 
preserved in a more primitive form. The proper method of 
arranging the Greek verbs is that which is adopted in the Sanserit 
and Teutonic grammars: namely, according to the different modes 


of strengthening the form of the present and other principal 


tenses. We cannot divide the Greek conjugations into strong 
and weak forms, in the same way as the Gothic: for, in the 
first place, all Greek verbs form the preterite by reduplication, 
whereas this is confined to the strong form in Gothic: and, con- 
versely, all verbs form certain tenses by the addition of a foreign 
element, which is the indication of the weak form in Gothic. 
We may, however, say, that, in case the lengthened form of 
the present is a consequence of its being a derivative or secondary 
verb, it cannot form any of its tenses by an alteration of the 
quality or quantity of the root-vowel, but must have recourse 
either to reduplication, addition, or both; and in this way it 
may be said that derivative or secondary verbs in Greek are 
weaker forms. 

One of the great mistakes which grammarians have committed 


‘im this department is, that they have considered the present tense 
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of barytone verbs as the primitive form of the root, and the 
other tenses as derived from it. The consequence of this has 
been to load our dictionaries and lists of defective verbs with 
an infinitude of so-called obsolete forms, from which, forsooth, 
these tenses were derived. The fact is, that the present tense 
of a barytone verb always shows the root under some modification 
or increase, the genuine root being in most cases preserved in 
the so-called second aorist. We proceed to classify the verbs 
according to ,the various methods by which this corroboration 
of the present is effected. And let us take (1) the are 
verbs; (II) the derivative verbs. 


I. (1) The simplest and apparently the oldest modification, 
is that by which the root is immediately connected with the 
ending, the vowel being generally guna’d, and the initial conso- 
nant reduplicated, when the root begins with a consonant. To 
this form belong the first three conjugations of the verbs in. 
-ut. There are cases in which we find reduplication without 
guna, a8 in wimtw for m-mretw: in others guna without re- 
duplication, as in @y-ui; in others the roots are joined to the 
ending without any change, as in ei-ui, éo-ai, and in some we 
find anusvdra of the reduplication, as in qi-u-awAnm. All these 
verbs may be compared with the second and third Sanserit con- 
jugations. 


(2) A very large class adds to the root the pronominal 
syllable (second element) .a = Sanscrit ya. These correspond, 
therefore, to the fourth and tenth Sanscrit conjugations. In 
Greek, however, the addition is absorbed, and represented only 
by a variety of assimilations, as is often the case when the same 
syllable is used for the purpose of forming a comparative de- 
gree. The following are the transformations under which this’ 
adjunct appears in the verb conjugation. 


a. When the verb root ends in a liquid, the « is frequently 
placed before the liquid, according to a principle before laid down; 
that the liquid sounds its adjacent vowel indifferently before or 
after ; thus from the root omap- we have ozeipw for orapyamt; 
from dav, daivw for davyaps, &e. Or the liquid is doubled, 
thus from Wad, we have Waddw from Wadryapt, like aos for 
aAvos, &e., and from kap, we have both Keppw and xeiow, from 
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E dap, both POeppw and POcipw, and so forth. Or a short 1 
in the root coalesces with the « of the adjunct: and becomes 
long; thus from «piv, we have kpivw = cpivyamt. 


f. When the root ends in y, x, x, or in 0, 7, 9, this 
_ pronominal adjunct is represented, as when it appears under the 
_ same circumstances in comparatives, by (, oo, or tT, of which 
we conclude ¢ is always the primitive change. We have seen 
that ¢ is equivalent to y, «, ys, and also to Or, Oc, Te, all 
_ these combinations. when placed before a, being pronounced as 
the French ja, or our sha: now ¢ also = od, and when the 6 
is assimilated to the o, this = oc, when o is assimilated to 0, 
€ becomes 36 in Doric, and +7 in other dialects. A few in- 
stances will make this clear. From the root xpay- we have 
present indicative Kpato = kpayyau, from paty- we have 
mTpacow = = Tpacw — Tparyyaut (compare pecowy = me Cov = me- 
ryiov) 5 from pix-, we have dpiccw = piCw = ppixyaus (com- 
pare pacowy = waxiwv); from Bny-, we have Bycow = Bynyyaut 
(compare édagowy = ehaxiwv) ; from dpac-, we have dpaCw = 
ppacyap, from xopv0-, kopicow = kopuOyamt, and from 2it-, 
we have Aicooua = Airyoua (compare kpécowv or KpEeicowy = 
Kpariwv). 


ry. The adjunct ya also appears to be contained in the verbs 
in -ew, -aw. With regard to the latter, which often appear 
as verbs in -y-u, little need be said, as we have already shown 
in more than one instance that the sound ya is included in 7. 
We have also had examples of the substitution of « for y mm 
the middle of a word: that this is its use in the case of the verbs 
in -ew appears from the Boeotian forms aywvobetiovTos, cihapye- 
ovTw, Qomporiovros, Xoparyiovres, &e.; for arywvo0eTYovTos, or 
in common Greek aywvoberovvres, &e. (Béckh Corpus Inscript. 
I. p. 720). 


(3). Another pronominal adjunct is the element 7 or y, which, 
we have seen, are identical, the former being added to roots ending 
in 6, m7, d, or «x, the first and third of which are, of course, in 
this combination, changed to 7, and the liquid v being adopted for 
roots which end with the liquid «, or with the dental 7. We 
sometimes also find py after -x. Thus from the roots xpu(-, 
TUT-, pap-, and tex-, we have KpUuT-T-w, TUT-T-t0, pan-Tw, 
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Tik-T-w; Tap-, TeT-, and dax-, make TEM-V-W wiT-y-w, and Sck-v-w. 
This v is also added to vowel roots, as in i-vw. It appears also 
under the longer form vy, as in the 9th Sanscrit conjugation, in 
Odu-vy-m, &¢.; under the form -vv, asin the 5th Sanscrit con- 
jugation, in Cevy-vu-me (root Cvy-, already strengthened by guna), 
&c., and in this form the » is often doubled, as in oe-v-vu-m, 
Kpw-v-vuut, cKeda-v-vyut, &e. (above p. 298), and sometimes under 
the ordinary short form it is added to a root already strengthened 
by anusvara, as in Xa-p-Ba-vw, root Aa/3-, Kt-ry-xa-vw (also written 
Ktyavw), root Kry-, Ar-p-ravw (also written with a simple guna, 





as Neltw), root Aur-. The change from ixavw to ix-vé-ouat is 
in accordance with the general principle with regard to liquids, 
already so often mentioned. 


There is one verb, with regard to which it may seem doubtful 
whether there is an insertion of this v- or not. We allude to 
the Attic c:orrevw, in the signification, “to be the dios, or. 
purser of a ship”—‘“ one who sailed in her as manager,” also 
called the ézimrdovs. The following are the passages in the 
Grammarians referring to it. Harpocration: diomrevwv, Arn- 
pocbevns ev Te cis tHv Aaxpirov. Oiomos NéryeTat vews oO 
Ouemrwv Kal émortevwy Ta Kata THv vavy, o Kab’ yuas Aeryo- 
mevos erimAous. Hesychius: diomor. emmedyTal. — adiomov. 
avapyov kat advraxtov. Aicyvdos, Ppvéw. Sorrot yap ot 
TIS vEews pudaces. AKlius Dionysius : dlomos o vavpurag we 
ETLTKOTTOV aur ay Kat emopav amo Tov onr7w. Erotianus: ocd Lom, 
TO WHS unos emmeAyri- Tapa TO Stomrevety. "Arrixn oé " 
Aékes Ketmevy kat Tap ‘Aptoropaver ev ‘Artixats e€eoe Kat 
Tap Aisyvaw év Lovgy Kau Evpumion év ‘Inmodute. It is 
quite clear that the connexion of Stomos with 8 omTona 18 merely 
a fancy of the Grammarians. As a, political term dtomos is. 
naturally and immediately connected with dcérw, the use of 
which is quite in accordance with that of its derivative. Thus, 
as we have Paowrys diomo of two generals in Aischylus 
(Pers. 44), we have also in the same play (v. 108), aodémous 
mupyoouikrous dterrewy 5 and Pindar (according to Strabo, p. 

544. B) yow ore at ‘Auacoves 


Zvptov evpvaly nav Oveimrov oTpATov. 


Now there is, no doubt, a word drdmrns or cvomTnp, which 


> > 
a > 
= 


4 


* 
. 
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jis connected with daroua, and means “a spy,” as in Homer, 


Iliad X. 582: 


a ~ of , e , 
2 TOV pa com Tipa OT PATOU EMpLEvaL NPETEPOLO 


4 ~ , 
“Extwp Te mpoenke kai Gro Tpwes aryavot. 


where ciortyp otparov is a very different person from o dtozos 


Ps e , 
_@Tpatov, and from this c:iomrys we have a verb dcirreve, 


“to be a spy,” as in Hom. Jliad x. 451: 


> eed > A re 8 “~ ) ~ 
n TE Kal VoTEpOV eia0a Ooas emi vyas Ayawv, 
>\ , mn Te , , 

ne OLoTTEVTWY, 7 evavTifsiov ToAEuiewn. 


In Sophocl. Ajax. 307: kai wAHpes arns ws dioTtever TTéYos : 
it means simply “to perceive,” just as we use the verb “to 
espy.” There would, therefore, be some ambiguity if d:orrevw 
were also formed from diomos. And as ccomrevwy in Demosthen. 
Lacrit. p. 929: ‘Imias ‘AOnvirmov Adkapvascevs MapTupeL 
ouuTAew ev TH ‘YBAnciov vn cwoTTevwv tTHv vadv, does 
appear to be connected with diomos and not with coarys, it 
would be better, we think, to suppose that the + has got in, 


in consequence of the false etymology which the Grammarians 


have adopted, and therefore to read d:orevwv. 


(4) The two pronominal insertions 6- and ox-, which we have 
seen performing such important functions in the tenses and voices 
of the verb, also appear as corroboraters of the present tense, 
though generally with a distinct meaning; thus from the root 
eo- we have éo-0i-w, from ga-, da-oxw, &e. These additions 
often affect the final consonant of the root, as in racyw from 
maQ, the «x being aspirated and the @ lost in the similar sound 
of the «; so also we have dicxos from due; and the word Yoke 
(Odyss. xix. 203. xx. 31), which clearly means “he said” 
(Buttmann, Lewil. II. p. 83), is to be considered as a similar 
contraction from Fim-oxe =elmeoxe, the root being Fez, Sanscrit 
vach, Latin voc: a converse contraction has taken place in 
évomov for évim-cKov: taxew, axe from eXeoKov are more 
analogous to macyw (see above, p. 298). 


(5) The remaining method of strengthening the _ present 
indicative is by simple guna, which, as we have seen, consists 
in placing ¢ before the root vowel. This method is only 


applicable to those verbs in which the root-yowel is «¢ or v: 
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instances are, however, sufficiently numerous; thus, from the 

root o7(3-, we have oreiBw, from duy-, ghevyw; from dar-, 

Aetrw; from Ary-, Aetyw; from wO-, weiMw ; from Tvy-, TeV youat, 
e A e , 

also, with anusvdra and v- adjunct, tu-y-ya-vw; from duB-, 

Aet3w; from wvO-, wevOoua, &e. 


II. The derivative verbs are formed from their primitives 
by the addition of elements, some of which are used also for 
the mere purpose of strengthening the present tense in the 
primitives, from which, however, they are distinguished by the 
way in which these endings are jomed to the crude form, and 
by their possessing only those of the secondary tenses which can 
be constructed by extrinsic addition, namely, first aorist active and 
passive and a perfect active in -xa. The terminations are -¢-w, 
-d-w), -0-w, -d-Cw, -i-Cw, -i-oKw, -€U-W, -al-vw, -U-Vw3 as pid-€-w 
from @ido-s, Tiu-a-w from tynn, picO0-w from piabo-s, oKev-a-Cw 
from oxevy, vou-i-Cw from vouo-s, ‘yap-i-oxw from ryapo-s, qato- 
ev-w from mais (mato-s), onu-ai-vw from oyjpa, evO-v-vw from 
evOus; the termination -e-Aw, v-Ow, seems to be appropriated 
to derivatives from simple verbs, for instance, @dery-é-Ow from 
prcyo, POw-v-Ow from POiww: the v in the latter case is 
due to the vv, which seems to be added to the root @@-, to form 
the present tense. The termination t-cox-, v-ox, is inserted 
between the root and the strengthening pronominal adjunct v- 
in the verbs o@A-t-cx-d-vw, ad-v-cK-a-vw, apdAr-cx-a-vw. The 
common verb aivéw merits particular consideration, even after what 
Buttmann has written about it (Lewil. II. p. 112, foll.). There can 
be no doubt that the simplest form of the verb was atvw, as 
Hesychius tells us: aivwv. Bapuvtovws, érawev tt. From this 
was formed the substantive aivos, and from it the derivative verb 
awe-w, and the derivative noun aivy=aivya (Herodot. III. 74).. 
The primary signification of alvw is, “to say” or “ declare”, 
and the meaning of aivos in Homer is, “‘a speech” or “narra- 
tive.” From this came the sense of ‘ praise” ‘‘ commendation,” 
just as the Latin laudare is connected with laut, loud. That 
the verb is formed with the pronominal suffix »y-, and that its 
root is a- is proved by the comparison of at-vw with aio, and of 
ai-ca with fa-tum, which Buttmann has suggested. We also 
recognize the root in 7-~: “I say”, and in the Sanserit aha “I 
said”. In these two last forms the guttural semi-vowel is ab- 
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sorbed ; it is transposed in a-, according to the rule, ‘and perhaps 
represents the digamma, the labial element of which appears in 
y-ui, for, according to Thiersch, atvy is a digammated word. 
As the derivative aivéw bears the secondary sense of “to praise,” 
“to extol”, we might, perhaps, change the accent, and read 
aivw, aives, in those passages of AXschylus where the general 
and primary meaning is conveyed: thus, in the Agamemnon, 1460, 
we have,— 


7 meryav otKots TOIG0E 
caiuova Kai Bapupnvev QLVEtS. 
ev, dev! Kakov aivov arn- 
pas TUXas akopeaTov. 


i.e. “you mention a divinity who has exerted great influence upon 
this family, and has manifested his heavy indignation against it— 
an lkboding mention of misfortunes ever new” (for the force of 
akOpETT OS see above, p. 414); and in the Choéph. 1000, we have: 


cpovou dé kyxis Edv xpovw Evuadr€cTaL, 

Todas Bagas Plcipovea TOU TouKlApaTos— 

vuv auTov (scil. tov ovov) aivw, viv arrow TaApwv, 
matpoxrovov 0 vpacpa Tpocdpwvev TOOE. 


In the case of primitive words the terminations are joined 
immediately to some root, even though the contact may absorb 
the final consonant of the root, but in these derivatives the 
endings are always affixed to some crude-form, and therefore, 
of necessity, a vowel is inserted between the root and the ter- 
“mination. This enables us to explain, why verbs,, made up of 
a noun, or the a- privative, or dus-, or ev, and a verbal root, 
are generally formed in -é-w. The fact is, that while such verbs 
aS amro-Olows{l, ouv-TpEXELV, mapa-AauBavev, &e., are in fact 
separable compounds, as is shown by the frequent tmesis in the 
older writers, all compound nouns, whether made up of prepo- 
sitions, or of nouns, or of a-, dus,- or ev, and verbal roots, 
are actually melted down into individual words incapable of divul- 
sion, and it is from these compound nouns that the verbs in 
question are formed; therefore they are derivative verbs, and 
the length of the word would generally induce a necessity for 
the shortest kind of derivation which is in -é-w. If a Greek 
had wished to express the idea of conferring a benefit on any 
34 
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one, or of co-operating with him in a particular action, he would 
Say ev moveiv, ovv-epdew, but if he wished to express habitual 
benefaction or habitual co-operation, he would take the compound 
Nouns ev-epyéry-s and auv-epryo-s, and make derivative verbs 
from them—ev-epyet-é-w “to be a benefactor,” and cvv-epry-é-w 
““to be a co-operator.” It will be observed that we have pre- 
cisely the same phenomenon in Latin; from facere, an uncon- 
tracted verb, we have the compound noun /eti-ficus, and from 
this the derivative or contract verb lett-ficdre, so from gerere 
we have belli-ger, and from this belli-gerére. With regard to 
the Greek verbs it seems very strange that even modern scholars 
should talk of deriving them from the second perfect of the bary- 
tone verbs, the roots of which they contain (see Erfurdt ad Soph. 
Antig. 56. Lobeck ad Phrynich. p. 580), especially after Scaliger 


had, with his usual penetration, discovered the truth. Nemo 


Helienismi paullo peritior, says that great scholar ( Phrgniale 
P. 266 Lobeck), concedet, evayyedAw grecum esse. Nam ro 
ev Kal Ta oTEpyTiKa mopta non componuntur cum verbis, sed 
cum nominibus. Itaque evaryyenros recte dicitur, unde verbum 
evaryryeXew, 20N evaryryérAXw quod est absurdissimum. But al- 
though in general the weight of the compound nouns recommended 
the shortest form of derivation for the verb, there is no absolute 
reason why one of the other derivative forms should not be occa- 
sionally adopted, when there was any particular reason for the 
preference. Such a reason seems to exist for the assumption 
of ariuaw instead of avméw; for, Tysaw being itself a derivative, 
a similar derivative would hardly point to the distinction of TiN 
and dtimos. The word arie which occurs in Theognis (Cp) is 
justified by the opposition to tiet: 


eae 2 de , 
Tas Tl at OuG Lov avopa Tél, aTtlet € TWEVLY POV. 


The word yepvirrecOu is probably derived from yépmyy con- 
sidered as a simple word, like yadertw from yaderos (Buttmann, 

Ausfihrl. Sprl. §. 121): ducOryoxwr, Which occurs twice in Enuri- 
pides, is used only as an epithet or adjective, and oradiodpapouma, 
which is found in the same poet (Here. fur. 863) should perhaps | 
be written cradiodpopyow: for oradiodpomew actually occurs, and 
it is not unlikely that an ignorant copyist, knowing by habit. 
that dpapodpa: was the future of tpéyw, has barbarized the word 
into the form in which it appears. Some of the other instances’ 
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in which this rule seems to be violated have been successfully 


corrected by modern scholars. 

Having now shown by what increments of addition or insertion 
the present may be strengthened, we proceed to point out the 
relation which subsists between the root vowel and that which 
appears as its locum tenens in the present tense. This subject 
has been already touched on in the chapter on the roots: it 
will, therefore, be sufficient in this place to give instances of the 
change of vowel in the Greek verb according to an arrangement 
first pomted out by Pott (Etymol. Forsch. I. p. 11 foll.). This 
scholar has divided the Greek verbs into 4 classes according to 
the affections of the root vowel in the leading tenses; (1) the 
root preserves the same vowel throughout all the inflexions ; (2) the 
quality of the vowel is altered ; (3) its quantity is altered, generally 
by doubling; (4) it is guna’d. The second aorist active, middle 
and passive, generally exhibits the root, and the principal changes 
are those of the second perfect, or noun containing the verbal root 
which agrees with the second perfect, and the present. The reason 
for the change of vowel in (2) (3) (4) is, as we have seen, the 
greater weight of the perfect and present in consequence of the 
methods adopted for strengthening them. The present is generally 
a heavier form than the perfect or derivative noun, and, there- 
fore, has the lighter vowel. It will be observed that there are 
some verbs, placed by Pott in the 3rd class, which are cases 
of guna: to prevent mistakes we have always stated the method 
of corroboration adopted in the particular case. 


(1) This class is very numerous, as it contains all the weak 
or derivative verbs, many of which have already received a vowel 
modification in their crude form. Thus from the root zev, we 
have zovo-s and from this zové-w, in which the first vowel remains 
unaltered through all tenses. The most obvious instance of the 
primitive verbs of this class is second aorist €-ruz-ov, second per- 
fect. ré-ru7-a, verbal substantive x-rTu7-os, present Tu7-T-w. 


(2) In this class are included verbs with a primitive a (or 
ap=*7 Sanscrit) changed into o and e in the strong tenses. 
It agrees with the 11th and 12th of the strong German conju- 
gations, in which the root vowel is followed by a liquid, or a 


mute and liquid, or preceded by a liquid (conj. 11), or followed 


by a liquid and mute, or a double liquid (conj. 12). This class 
34—2 
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is Separated by Pott into 4 subdivisions, the oe and bens 
oe which we consider identical | f 


A.» Roots ending in a liquid. 


 Qnd Aorist. 2nd Perfect or Verbal Noun. Present. 
€-oTad-nv oTOXO-S oTedAw (adjunct ca), 
irs Be-Bor-n-pau , ; 
| €Bad-ov | Bon Bardo (id.), 
_€-Tap-ov TOMO-S Tep-v-w (adjunct v), 
Kav-euv xovn Hesych. Kaivw (adj. ca), 
¥ ; wTap-vu-pat (adj. vu), 
€-1Tap-ov 1TTOP0-S di 
wraipw (adj. ta), 
<-p0ap-nv €-pOop-a p0cipw (id), 
ai’ , €o Top-a , ° 
€-o Tr ap-nv a i omeipw (id), 
€-Oap-nv dop-a deipw (id). 


B. Roots ending in liquid and mute; the liquid of course: 
may shift its place. 


’ 2nd Aorist. 2nd Perfect or Verbal Noun. Present. 

é-dpak-ov d€-dopk-a O€ pk-0-haL, 

é-mapo-ov 7 €-Topo-a TEP O-W, 

? , 

é-7 paQ-ov mroni-ropbo-s 7€p0-w, 
€-TapT-0-V Tpon TEpTw ; 

€-T paTt-ov TeTpop-a TpeTrw}~ 

w z 

€-T pa-ov TéTpoa Tpepw, 

é-KNaT-nv ké-Krop-a KAer-T-w (adj. 7). 


C. Roots without liquids. 


2nd Aorist. 2nd Perfect or Verbal Noun. Present. 
Sanscrit had — xé-yoo-a xeCw (adj. ca), 
€-TEK-OV TETOKA Tix-T-w (adj. 7-), 
€-7r€G-OVv , wi-77-w (redupl.); 
y TOT-[L0-S / ; 5 
€-7F€T-OVv miT-vew (adj. ve) . 
Sanser. pat 

e-\ery-nv Woryo-s Weryw. 


1. Pott considers tép7w and -tTpérw 


think that they are the same word, and are 
as belonging to the different classes;. we 


but slight modifications of tpégw. 
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(3) This class comprehends verbs having a for their root 
vowel ; this vowel is generally doubled or guna’d in the perfect 
and present, so that these verbs agree with the seventh strong 
German conjugation. 


2nd Aorist. 
wv 
€-Kpary-ov 
wv 
€-K\a’y-ov 
> , 
€-7ary-nv 
v7 
€-Aak-ov | 
“9 
€-TaK-ov 


1 é-Aax-ov 
é-ha/3-ov 
é-7a0-ov 


oe 
é-dak-ov 
€-av-yy 


, 
K 
, 


Ké-KAayya (anusvara) 


2nd Perfect. 


Ke-Kparya (guna) 
é-KAnya (guna) 


mTe-myya (guna) 
Ae-AdKka (guna) 
Té-Tyk-a (guna). 
eiAnya (guna) 


Present. 


kpaCw (adj. ta), 


KraCw (adj. 1a), 


anyy-vume (adj. vv), 
aoe (adj. ox), 


Tykw (guna), 


aryxaver (adj. v, and 


anusvara), 


etAnpa (guna & affix) AapBavw (adj. vy, and 


merrov0a (anusvara) 


anusoara), 


macyw (adj. ox), 


dédnxa (guna & affix) dax-v-w (adj. v), 


mepyva (guna) 


gatvw (adj. a). 


Pott subjoins to this class a umber of perfects such as 
medpika, & Epprya, BeBpiOa, rétpirya, &c., aorists such as eOtryov, 


kpixe, 
different. 


exely, Exikov, &C., 


but they are, in our opinion, quite 


-. (4) In the last class we find verbs, which have . or v for 
their root vowel, and this is guna’'d in the present and perfect, 
the guna-vowel being generally changed according to the law 


observed in class 2. 


eighth and ninth strong German conjugations. 


Qnd Aorist. 
7 
_ €-OTLX-Ov 
w 
€-\L7r-ov 
é-o Ti3-nv 
di Ba-o- 
io-etv 


é aT 0-ov 


E-hyy-ov 


é-Cury-nv 


2nd Perfect or Verbal Noun. 


OTOLXO-S 


EAA 
oToul3yn 
Aor/3n 

oloa 
weTo0a 
medeurya , 
Cevryos 


Present. 


oTELYw, 
AEeiTTH, 
oTeisw, 
ei Bw, 
elow, 


weiOw,. 


pevyw, 


Ceuryvume (adj. vu, as well 


as guna), 


This class corresponds, therefore, to the 


vt _ : 
oe ee . i 
: ; oe ih | eA aa 
* , hw ak > f 
+ = 
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2nd Aorist. 2nd Perfect or Verbal Noun. Present. : 
Tuyyxavw (adj. v, and ) 
| €-TUX-ov TETEVKA anusoara) ; 
TEVYW 
aevOouat 
€-mv0-0-.nv mev0w muvOavouat (adj. vo >, 
and anusvara) 
Lat. sttd-co.  amovon OTEVOWs 
Au'y-po-s Nev’y-a-A€-og ligeo. 


To complete this subject, we adda list of second aorists in 
which the person-endings are joined immediately to the root with- 
out even the intervention of a short vowel, or any other fulerum 
beyond guna (see Kuhn De Conjugatione in -1, p. 60). 


Roots ending in 
a Vowel. 


aXo- 


Ba- 


2nd Aorist. 
cahwy, nrwv, adoinv (adkwynv Homer, Lliad xxv. 
299), adw, adwvat adovs. | 
Bi-Bas (pres. part.), eBnv, eBarnv, Barnv, vrep- 
Bacar, éBay, Bainy, Bo, Banpes (Dor.), Bnet, Ba 
im composition. 
Eup-BrAnTHv, EvuBrAnuevat, EvpAnTO, EvuBAnvto, 
Breimnv, Bre1o, BAATa, BAncOa, BAnuevos. 
eBpwv. 
ey 1p As ynpavat, ynpas, ynpavrecst, "yepels (Ion). 
eryvo, ryvoinu, ye, yvabl, yvwvat, yyvous, cury- 
ryvotTo. 
€Opav, Spainv, dpi, dpavat, dpas. 
eouv (adj. ia), exovipev, OvOr, duvat, dus. 
Ovuevos. 
amoxhas. : 
EKTQY, KTEWUEY, KTAMEVOL, KTAS, ATEKTATO, KTd~ 
aba, KTAMEVOS. 
EUKTIMEVOS. 
AUTO, AUYTO. 
ekémrn, aTEéenTAa, TpoceTTAV, WTaAin, ETTaUyY, 
aTucQa, wrapevos. 
ETANVTOs TAHVTO, ETANTOs mAeiuNY, TANTO, TWAN- 
JLEVOS. 
ErAwy, AWS: 
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_ Roots ending in 
a Vowel, 


TWvu- 


Roots ending in 
a Consonant. 
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2nd Aorist. 


Aurvyro. 

eo Bnv. 

eoxAny, améaXn, amooKAain. 

gUTO, oUpevos. 

ETA, ETAQY, TAUINV, TAW, TAHA, TANVAL, Tas. 
epOnr, POainv, P0w, POjva, peas, pOdpuevos. 
epbinny, piiro, PpFiunv. 

equ (adj. ta), pun, iw, Piva, pus, povca (Aiol.). 


UVTW, YUTO, EyUTO. 
x aes x 


2nd Aorist. 
a puevos, appeva. 
GAso, aXTO, aAevos. 
eyevto (yiryvouat). 
yévro (yédw, hinthian, hent). 
€0ek0, EOEKTO, ye déxarat, deo, dey Oat, 
dérypevos. 
EUKTO. 
tKJLEVOS. 
kéevto (kédw). 
éhéryunv, AeEo, AEKTO, EAekTO, A€XOau. 
MIKTO, EMLKTO. 
wpuny, WPT, opao, op0a, OpMevos. 
TANTO. 
qe pOat. 


, 
KATETTHKTO. 


To these may be added all the verbs which still retain the 
old system of person-endings. 





CHAPTER V. 


THE USE OF AUXILIARY VERBS IN GREEK. 


Wuen a verb in some finite tense is prefixed to some other 
verb in the infinitive, so that ‘the two taken together form one 
notion, and the combination is equivalent to a periphrasis of — 
some tense, we say that the finite verb is used as an auxiliary. 
The verbs most frequently used in this manner are those ex- 
pressive of the condition or power of the agent, of his freedom 
from external hinderances, whether moral or physical, of his 
thoughts, intentions, will, or desire. That the employment of 
auxiliaries originated in the substitution of syntactical contri- 
vances for the etymological inflexions of the older language, after — 
these last had fallen into disuse or had become less obvious and 
significant, has been already shown at some length. In most 
of the languages of modern Europe, the system of auxiliaries 
has superseded all inflexions of mood and tense, and, mdeed, of 
voice too, in the common verbs. In our own language, some 
of the verbs employed for this purpose have lost their applica- 
bility as independent verbs: thus, we never say “to may,” .or 
“to can,” or “to shall,” or “to must,” though “I may,” “J 
ean,” ‘I shall,” ‘I must,” are in constant use, as auxiliaries, 
for the purpose of forming the potential mood, or the future 
tense, or an expression of obligation. In German, however, the 
verbs corresponding to these, namely, mégen, kinnen, sollen, 
miissen, are capable of inflexion throughout all their moods and 
tenses with the exception of the participle present. . 

We have said that the verb, which the auxiliary modifies or 
which forms the pivot of the meaning, is in the infinitive mood. 
That the auxiliary could not be so used with the participle is 
obvious. The infinitive is, indeed, as we have shown in the 
preceding chapter, the same sort of word as the participle, but 
then it is a participle which has lost all power of change, being 
a form, sometimes mutilated, of the locative case, so that it. 
expresses the locus of the action to which the possibility or will 
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Bia by the auxiliary has immediate raion The _parti- 
ciple, on the contrary, being capable of inflexion, expresses an 
hypothesis or some subordinate relation of the verb from which 
it is derived, the subject being the nominative case of the prin- 
eipal verb; in fact, participle and verb are equivalent to two 
verbs joined by a copulative conjunction, and there is no more 
reason why the verb should be considered as auxiliary to the 
participle, than the participle to the verb. There are, indeed, 
some cases where the Attic idiom employs the participle of the 
verb on which the whole force of the sentence depends, while 
the finite verb plays the part of a qualifying adverb; as in 
the following instances (given by Buttmann, Griechische Gram- 
matik, § 144 Anm. 8, and § 150); Tuyyavw: ws d€ nAOov, é eTUXEV 
amtiwy, “when I came, he went away directly” (schoolboys in 
this country would be told to translate this “he happened to 
go away”; but tvyyavw implies hitting a mark, coincidence, 
especially in point of time, just as we say in lowland Scotch, “I 
happened upon him,” for “I fell in with him,” and the young 
student should be taught to translate it “directly,” “on the spot,” 
“‘at the moment,” or, in some cases, precisely,” as in Isocrates 
Areopagit. p- 140 c. eyo dé O¢ avta TavTa 1 2 beta dediws, “it 
is precisely on account of these things,” or “‘on account of 
these very things, that I am afraid”),—rAavOavw: tavta rown- 
gas, tdabev vrexpuyov, “after he had done these things, he 
got off unobserved,” —pOaver: epbaca auTov mrapehOuv, ‘*T came 
earlier than he did,” ovx epOnuev eXOovTes, Kai vooots eAnpOnuev, 
“we no sooner came than we were taken ill.”—d.aredw: dra- 
Tehe: Tapwy, “he is always there.” —yaipew: yaipovow emawovv- 

s “they praise gladly.” The last word may be used in a finite 
tense with the participle of the verb to which it refers. . Thus we 
have not only ov yaipwy ere Woryouse devvacers éué (Soph. 
Antig. 758), “you shall not abuse me with impunity,” but also 
ovTo yxaipyoerov (Aristoph. Equit. 235), “you shall not es: 
cape unpunished.” It will easily be seen, that in all these cases 
the verb connected with the participle cannot be. considered in 
any intelligible sense as an auxiliary. It might be supposed, 
however, that the use of éyw with a participle of the aorist, 
of which Valckenaer has given so many examples (ad. Pheniss. 
712, p. 510), is a periphrasis for the perfect ; and indeed, it is 
used in connexion with the perfect in the line of A®schylus, 
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7 
| 


which he quotes: zezoidwxe, KaTroonAwoas € exer. We believe | 
that it is not equivalent to the perfect, or, as Walckenaer sug- 
gests, to the aorist, but that it has a stronger sense than the © 


perfect, expressing not only a state consequent upon an action, 


but also a continuance in that state; thus, Qavyacas eXw means — 


‘T keep wondering,” “I continue in a state of wonder,” In 
this same sense éyw is used in the participle where we should 
employ an adverb: thus, ri Apes Exwv; “why do you talk 
nonsense continually?” or “why do you keep talking nonsense?” 
The only case in which a periphrastic tense is really formed by 
means of the participle is, when the finite verb signifies ‘“ ex- 


istence,” that is, when it is a substantive verb; but in that 


case the difference is not one of tense, unless the participle be 
itself future, but of voice: compare Ich werde gelobt, “1 am 
praised,” with Ich werde loben “TI shall praise.” In French 
and Italian, the verbs avoir, avere, “to have” form a future 
tense with the infinitive and a perfect with the participle of 


the verb: compare j’aimer-ai, io amer-0 with jai aimé, io ho- 
amato. But it must be recollected that these modern languages | 


do not use the participle with such refinement of meaning as 

the ancient Greek, and in this particular case the passive par- 
ticiple is used as an adjective agreeing with the object of the 
verb. In French, the past participle and the object are in the 
same gender and number when the object precedes, though the 
participle is not declined when the object follows: thus, they 
say jai recu votre lettre but voici les lettres que jai recues. 
The principle has been fully explamed by Du Marsais and other 
French grammarians. In old Italian, the past participle is fre- 


quently in concord with the object of the verb even when it — 


follows: thus, Dante : 
Ed un ch’ avea perduti ambo gl orecchi, 


and Boccacio: Messer lo geloso s'avea messe alcwne petruzze 
in bocca. The future participle may often be translated by the 
infinitive, but this does not make the verb an auxiliary any 
more than legatos mist qui peterent is & periphrastic future. 
Even in phrases like ozep na épwv the use of épwr is distinct 
from that of the infinitive, though we should translate it in 
French or English, ce que jallois dire, or “as I was going to 


” 


say.” The student who understands why gaivera: eivar means — 
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“it appears to be” (videtur), and @aivera ov, “it manifestly 
is,” i. e. “it appears so, and it is so” (apparet), need never 
feel any difficulty in discriminating between the syntactical uses 
of the participle and infinitive mood. 

All verbs expressing power, will, &c., are, according to the 
idiom of the Greek language, immediately followed by an infini- 
tive mood without any repetition of the subject of the primary verb 
when this is also the subject of the infinitive ; TO yap Bovropat 
Pidodoyery, ™poarpovpar dvayiyyeokery ov o¢eTat THs 
mpoadiacred)ovens avTwvupias, ETE Suvauer € €v avtorabeia € EXEL 
Ta TAS ouvragews, €mel Tot mad nv O Aoryos TotouTos, Bov- 
Aouat euavrov mAouTewv, [ovdouar euavTov TEQTATELV, TOU- 
TéoT. O1.aTiMeuat eis TO TEeptrarey, eg TO TAOvTELY (Apollonius 
Dyscol. de Syntax. III. 32, p. 285 Bekker). It is not, however, 
to be concluded that every word so used is used as an auxiliary. 
The finite verb is to be considered as an auxiliary, and its com- 
bination with the infinitive as a periphrastic tense, only when the 
two together express some one notion which might be expressed 
by an inflexion of the latter verb, and when the former is in 
consequence used with a highly abstract meaning, much vaguer | 
than the sense which it bears when uncompounded. Thus, to 
take the words expressing power or qualification, in such phrases 
-" olds Te eit rover TOUTO, TavTa mepuKev emt THY Vox 
tevan, mpero eppus po TWVOE pavew, Trains Kev Meveraw 
ETlTpoeuev TAXVY iov ; the finite verb expresses only the ab- 
stract ideas, “I can,”—“these things are suited,”—-“‘you are 
qualified,” “dare you,”—-bemg quite subservient £6 and depend- 
ent upon the verb in the infinitive mood; so that these con- 
structions are quite analogous to the Sanscrit periphrastic perfects, 
which, though formed of a finite verb and the infinitive mood of 
another verb, are equivalent to and are written as single words: 
thus, écém-babhiva is written as a single word, though it is 
analogous in form as it is equivalent in signification to dpyew 
mepuxa. One of the Greek verbs expressing power or possibility 
is deserving of some particular notice, as well from its rareness 
as from its etymological connexion with a very interesting San- 
scrit auxiliary. We refer to cwxew “to be strong,” a derivative 
from o#«xos which appears in Homer, Jliad xx. 72, as an epithet 
of Hermes: 

Anrot 8 avréatn awKos eptouvios ‘Epuas. 
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The verb occurs in two passages only; as an independent verb 
in Aischylus, Hwmenides, 36: where, an old priestess | m orem 
trepidation, says 


n OElva Aefat, dewa 0 opbahpors LO€LV, 
HEN: pe emenrper eK Sopeoy tov Aokiov, 
ws pare TWKELY unre pw akxrawev Bacww, 
TpPEXW d€ Yepatv, ov modwnig oKEAwV. 
Elgaga yap ‘ypaus ovcéev® avtirais pev ouv. 


That cwxw here is equivalent to pwrvuuat is clear from a passage 
of Homer, which Afschylus o gdiAcpypos had in his head when 
he wrote these lines. In a case, precisely the converse of this, 
an old woman is thus described as running to tell good news 
(Odyss. xxi. init.) : . 


rypnus ny els UTEp@ aveByoaro KaryXadowsa, 
Seamoivy € epeovca didov woow évdov ¢ €ovTa* 
ryouvara O €ppwaarTo, Tooes O vTrEpakTalvovTo. 


(The editions read UTepikTaivovTo, an inexplicable onda 
emendation we have introduced is supported by Hesychius, and 
the meaning of the passage; see Ruhnken ad Timaeum, p. 20.) 
It must be clear to every one that the third line im the first of 
these passages, is the negation of the third line in the second. 
But cwxw occurs as a mere auxiliary in Sopher Heres 120% 


mwovvn yap aryew OUKETL TWKW 
AuTHS avTippoTrov axQos, 


which Porson neatly translates, “for I am no longer able by 
myself to draw up the weight of grief which is in the opposite 
scale.” It is in this use that we are to compare owxo with 
the Sanscrit root ¢ak-, which is not only the most general word | 
signifying ability or strength, but also an auxiliary possessing this 
peculiar power, that, when prefixed in the passive to an active 
infinitive (the Sanscrit language has no passive infinitive); at 
gives the verb with which it is joined a passive signification, 
as in the Nalus, XX. 5, na dhartun cak-ya-té, which is.as if 
you were to say in the Latin afferre nequitur for afferrt nequit ; 
‘compare the Latin infinitive future passive amatum iri (Bopp, 
Glossar. Sanscrit, p. 171). 
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_~ The verbs ¢0é\w and pédAdXw are used more distinctly as 
auxiliaries than any others in‘the Greek language. They pro- 
_ perly express a will or intention, but are employed by the best 
authors to form periphrastic futures, m which they merely modify 
the time of the verb which accompanies them in the infinitive 
mood. Thus eQedw is used in speaking of inanimate objects, as 
- in Plato, eespubl. Il. p. 3708: ovK eOeXee TO mpaTTopevov 
THY TOU TparTovTos oxoAny qepyzeverv, where the sense of will 
or intention is so entirely lost that the grammarians consider it 
as equivalent to Svvamar (see Gregor. Corinth. de Dialect. Attica, 
exw : “Artixoy Kal 0 Oéder avti tov dvvara. ws TWdarov. 
‘ca Xwpra ovoev’ pe eOéeAe ScdacKew” (Pheedrus, p. 230 p), 
avti Tov dvvata) ; and wéAAw is SO constantly used in forming 
the future tenses of verbs, that o uéAXwy ypovos is the regular 
name for future time, and ta peddAovta for future or expected 
events. 
_ We purpose to devote the remainder of this chapter to an 
etymological investigation of the most important Greek words 
denoting will or desire. It is a matter of some interest to point 
out their primary meanings and their connexion with one another, 
and, as it would be difficult to do this in a satisfactory manner 
without the aid of the principles, which we have endeavoured 
to establish and explain in the preceding pages, a detailed ex- 
amination of the question will not perhaps form an inappropriate 
conclusion to this work. 

The words which we shall more particularly examine in this 
place are Naw, Dew, BovrAouat, uaw, Ounos, and opryn, all expres- 
sive of will, desire, or intention. As the discussion will be long, and 
encumbered with references and remarks upon cognate words, it 
will be as well, for the sake of clearness, to state beforehand the 
general results to which the investigation will lead us. 

It has been mentioned in a former chapter (above, p. 347), 
that there are two roots, Ja- and ra-, apparently identical, as 
well etymologically as in signification, which, though not con- 
nected with any pronominal roots, nevertheless perform all the 
functions of pronouns as organizing elements of language. The 
primary meaning of these elements, in their use as particles or 
terminations, is—motion towards an object (above, pp. 159, 
213, 273, and elsewhere). From this meaning results the idea 

of taking or seizing an object, just as the preposition mwe-ra 
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signifies both ‘“ following after” and “ union with” (p. 237). 
The meanings “to look at” and “to desire” are also secondary 
ones, which association has attached to the root, but which it 
could not by itself express in any strong or decided manner. We 
have endeavoured to show, on a former occasion (above, p. 213), 
that, if the element -ra is subjoined to any pronominal stem, it 
denotes motion or continuation in a line of which the first point 
is indicated by the particular pronominal word. If, then, this 
element were appended to the first or second pronominal stems, 
ma, Fa, it would denote primarily a motion or emanation from 
the subject, or from that which is near to the subject. Of the 
former combination we have the following examples. The sy- 
nonyms ué-dos and pé-pos both express “ division”, “ separation 
of any object into its parts.” Now, if we resolve the sentiment 
or notion of division into its ultimate elements, we shall find 
that it is reducible to the idea of a line proceeding from the 
divider and cuttimg another line, the position of which is fixed. 


It is for this reason that the adjective signifying “ middle” is 


formed by the adjunct ya from mat, the ablative of the first 
personal pronoun, which case of itself denotes emanation, or pro- 
eeeding from (p. 323). This adjective is in Sanserit mad-hya, 
in Latin med-ius. That the Greek uécoos was originally péo-tos 
for péo-tos, we have shown above, from the analogy of %0-tos 
(p. 207); to which we may now add, that the form péotos at 


least is presumed in the derivative necitns (see above, p. 335). 
The primary meaning of med-ius, &c., is ‘“ the quality of that 
which proceeds from the me.” Sometimes the preposition éa, 
which signifies penetration or division into two parts, is prefixed 
not only to the adjective peacos, medius, as in ijurov, dimidius 
(above, p. 208), but also to the substantive pepos, as in juepos 


(above, p. 181), m order to express more strongly the ideas of. 


“‘bipartition” or “a passage”. For further coincidences in 
meaning between these elements, we may compare jéA-Aew, 
MENE-TN, pe pl-uva, pap-T US, pep-np-tCeuv, me-mor, mora, &e., 
with meditart, mederi, re-medium, modus, moderari, &e., in which 
the idea of “thinking about, or providing for any thing” 
predominates. Nor ought the connexion of pédi-nva with pépi- 
pva to be overlooked. For the meaning of uap-Tus, mée-mor, 


&c., we may compare the poetical évoateio@a:, which means © 
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literally “to divide,” but is generally used in the signification 
_ “to commemorate” or “make mention of,” as in Afschylus (apud 
Platon.-in Republ. U1. ad fin.) —rov ‘Arod\dw evdatetcOa Tas 
éas evmacias. If we now turn to the second pronominal ele- 
ment we shall observe the following facts. This pronoun, in its 
oldest element, is Fa, or it consists of a guttural and labial, 
articulated, of course, by means of a short vowel. In combina- 
tion with the element -/a or -ra, it always bears a meaning 
derivable from one analogous to that of the similar formation 
with the first element: i. e., the primary meaning of Fa-ra is 
“motion from the near,” as ma-ra means “ motion from the 
here.” It will be seen at once that these two meanings may 
present many points of contact. We have pointed out, in a 
former chapter, the many coincidences of the roots ya-p- Sanscrit 
hri, and Fa-p- Sanscrit wri (above, p. 365, and elsewhere). The 
investigation, on which we are about to enter, will render it 
probable that they are, after all, only by-forms of the same root 
Fa, the former representing the guttural, the latter the labial 
element of the imitial digamma. We have already discussed so 
thoroughly the secondary meanings of these roots, that it will 
only be requisite in this place to collect the forms in which they 
occur. When we said that the primary meaning of ya- 1s 
“to lay open” (above, p. 361), we waived all reference to the 
‘pronominal origin of the root, 'which need not be taken into the 
account, except when we go back to the more remote origin, 
and consider the Indo-Germanic family of languages in all its 
comprehensiveness. We spoke then of the Greek language only. 
With meanings intimately connected the guttural element appears 
in yelp, Xa-pss Kap=705, aip-evv, ed-ewv, grei-fan, -yév-ew, can-is, 
hin-than, hand; the labial in Fa-pi-orepos, vin-star, fan-gen, 
fin-ger, wép-re, pan-chan, five; and both elements in ¢van, ¢pan, 
kuwv, hun-d (above, pp. 199—202). In the sense of seeing and 
taking, borne by la by itself, and occasionally with an additional 
Fa subjoined, we have (3-\é-7w, B-Aa-1-Tw, y-Aav-Kos, y-A7-yN, 
&ec. In the sense of willing or wishing, also borne by -la, we 
have from the guttural element 0¢-A-ewv for ederv, as Oadacca 
from cadacca = ddacoa, &c. And here the compound of -/a, 
-ra, with the second root, presents a most remarkable contact 
to the same combination with the first; for as we have -yep-vo, 
han-d, &¢., in connexion with edeiv, so we have Qév-ap, “ the 
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hollow of the hand, ” in connexion with Ded-w, and manus, “ the 
hand,” in connexion with apn = xeip (Schol. Venet. I liad 
xv. 37, whence ev-uapys = evyepys); and the words Oépos, 
GepiCw, express the idea of “smoothness,” “ cutting down that 
which is sticking up” (namely, standing corn), just as these same 
ideas are conveyed by the more general words pav-pos, a-ua-dos, 
and a-uda-w (above, p. 293). Finally, it will appear that as the 
root Ja or ra by itself, or with the suffix Fa, expresses motion 
in general, and particularly the emotion of desire, so the first 
and second elements under the forms ma, and sa or tha, with 
or without the suffix Fa, express the very same ideas—motion 
in general, and desire in particular; as will appear from an in- 
vestigation of the verbs uaw and @vw; and thus it will be seen, 
that the ideas of will or desire, when expressed by verbs (with 
the exception of BovAouar, which is a totally different case), are 
resolvable into pronominal elements or words significant of posi- 
tion, just as we have shown in the case of vacas and éka. The 
contact and interpenetration, which we have remarked, in this 
case, between the first and second elements as used with the 
suffix -la, or -ra, will remove any difficulty occasioned by the 
similar interchange in the case of e-yw-v, a-ha-m, and a-rya-v 
on the one hand, and ékas, vacas, and éxas on the other 
(above, p. 356). 

The subjoined table will show the etymological connexion of 
the words of which we have been speaking. In the more de- 
tailed examination which follows, we have taken the words in 
the natural sequence of significations. 


a 
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First and second pro- 
nominal elements used 
as verbal roots. 


The same with the us 


ment Fa subjoined. 


The element /a or ra 
with Fa subjoined. 


35 


Ua-w, 
He: #: oT oe ERO, 
Tt-On-jat. 
G\akaractces a-pev-w (= apuerBw), 
moveo, 


(2) Fa+va 


(1) la+ Fa 


| 
(2) ra +Fa 


NaF-w, 
AaP-erv, 
a7ro-Aav-w, 
Neu-KOS, 
lux, 
Av-Ka-Bas, 
Nu-Kos, 
ertkas, 
lac-t, 
AaFasg, 
Neus, 

lev-is, 
lap-ts, 
Ley, 
Aéyxos, 


/ 
-XI-Kos. 


pe Fw, 
peTr-w, 
rap-idus, 
0-pery-w 
0-p Yn; 
reg-ere, 
pu-MOs, 
6-p(i)Kw, 
d-ri¢as, 
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MeéA-AwW, 
mod-eur, 
(1) ma +la, 
| 


or 
ma + Ta 


a-Man-08, 
LEV-Wy 
Man-us, 
hapn, 
paupos- 
with la or laF, or ra 


The element ma and n 
subjoined. 


€N-ELV, 
ryév-To, 
Qer-w, 
B-a-7-Tw, 
, 

y-Aav-kos, 
ee 
€-A-K@, 

, 
Oe-A-y-w, 

7 

rya-Aa, 

ts 
Gepos, 
evap. 


(2) Fa+ la-F- 
or 
Fa + ra. 


We begin with Aaw, which means not only “ to wish”, but also 
“to take”, and “to see.” How aw can signify both “ to have”, 
and “to want”, has been already explained on general prin- 
ciples (p. 59), and the analogies of capio and cupio, havere and 
habere, gestire and gerere, are also so many illustrations of it 
in this particular case; it will be recollected too that aAeovex- 
Ty, TAEovekTELY, TAEoveeia, imply not only having more, but 
covetousness or desire to possess more (see Herodot. VII. 149, 158, 
VIII. 112). The two meanings, “take” and “see”, will cause 
no difficulty to any one who recollects that the German tragen, 
“to carry”, and ¢rachten, “to look at”, are by-forms of the 
same root, and that percipere, “perceive”, is formed from capio, 
“take.” - The connexion of “looking at”, and “longing for”, 1s 
obvious, and the German word sehnsucht, which expresses an 
earnest desire, is an instance of it. These meanings, “see”, 
“take”, and “wish”, run through a large class of words con- 
taining some modification of the root Aa-, by a series of tran- 
sitions perfectly similar to those we have remarked in the words 
belonging to the root ya-p-, and the transitions may be ex- 
plained in precisely the same way by a reference to the prin- 
ciple of the association of ideas. This class is indeed a very 
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“numerous and important one, for it contains all the old Greek 
words beginning with Aa-, re-, or Au-. In the verb daw itself, 
the succession of meaning is, we conceive, first, simply to “see”, 
then “to take”, and thirdly, “to wish.” In Homer it is doubtful 
if it bears any meaning but the first. In the Hymn to Mer- 
eury (v. 360), where we have aieros ofv Aawr, it evidently means 
“seeing”. The word occurs twice in the description of the cloak 
of Ulysses (Odyss. x1x. 229), where it is rather uncertain whe- 
ther it means “to hold”, or “to look at.” Either meanings 
would suit the context ; Passow takes the latter; we incline to 
the former. The words are as follows: 


év TpoTepotce TOOETGL KUWY EXE qotktNov €AAov 
acruipovTa Aadwv' TO oe PavuaCeckov aTavTes 
Ws ol YpUceot OvTEs, O mev Ade veBpov aATAYY OV, 
avTap 0 excpuryeewv MEMAWS No Tratpe TOOEGGLY, 


We think the last two words favor the former interpretation ; 
Oo KUOV ceive Tov ve pov ép T POTE pote TOOETOL, Adwy auTov 
aoTaipovTa, 0 Oe ve pos nomatpev év TOOETCL Tou KUVOS. 

The -words connected with Naw, in the sense of seeing, are 
B-rErrw, Aevoow, ey-Anvn, ry-Aavoow, Nap pos, and Nevxos. Hesy- 
chius quotes Aevoe (BAEWer, Oewpnoer) apparently as the future 
of aw in this first sense; we might conclude that it is merely 
a mistake for Aevoce:, because in the next article he explains 
Aevoete by opate, Brewere; but it appears from the Scholiast 
on Homer, that Aristarchus considered it a future (see Alber- 
tis note, 19). From the forms azo-\av-w = azo-\a-p-Bave, 
B-rée7rw, and Nevoow, we are inclined to infer that the root was 
generally strengthened by the element Fa, that is to say, there 
is a secondary root Aa-F- (formed of this root and the suffix Fa), 
which enters into the words in question: if so, AaFw bears the 
same relation to Xevoow, that AaFas, another word of the same 
family, bears to devs, its synonym, and is related to B-dérw 
just as \aFas is related to the Latin lapis. The same may 
be said of y-Aavoow, Aapmpos, and Aeukos. | 

The suffix Fa also accounts for the labials which so often 
appear in words of this family bearing the second signification 
“to take.” Thus we have )a-p-Bavw (where the u is an eu- 
phonic insertion by way of anusvdra, as in Na-u-mpos), Aaw-aCw, 
Aah-voow, Aav-pa, and aro\avw. We regard déy-w, “to pick 
3 35—2 
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up”, “select”, “take one by one”, “utter articulate and con- 
tinuous words”, and its derivative Xéxos (properly, “a bed made 
up of gathered or picked leaves”), the by-form Aéoyn, “ a speaking 
place”, for N€éy-cKn (above, p. 298), Aaoxw, Aaxw, “to speak”, 
adodécxns, “a great speaker”: also \u-ry-y-dvw, “to receive by 
lot”, and its substantive Aayos; and AaCopa, “to take hold 
of”, as containing all of them the same root. A word more 
nearly connected with AaFw, dAa-p-3-avw, though we are not 
accustomed to view it in that light, on account of the 3 which 
is prefixed, is B-Adamrrw, with its derivatives B-AaBy, &e., which — 
are perfectly analogous to Aay, &c. Another reason for our dis- 
regarding the connexion between B-AarTew, \aFw, and AauBave, 
is, that we attend to only the derived sense of the former word, 
and disregard its proper and original meaning. The word 6-daz- 
tw does unquestionably imply, in many cases, a certain degree of 
harm or mischief, but even where it bears this sense it is a 
sort of hindrance or accidental harm, some mere pain or loss, 
that is denoted, and never an injury of that kind which can 
cause resentment (see Butler’s VIIIth Sermon). In fact, this dis- 
tinction is frequently pomted out in the best Greek writers. In 
the following passage of Thucydides, for instance (I. 71), where — 
the Corinthian ambassador says to the Spartans, oteaQe- vy 
nouxiav ou ToOUTOLS TOV avO peoreon em TwAELO TOV aprety, ot av | 
TN mev TapacKeuy Oikata Tpacowst, ™ Oe youn, nv aducaivTat, 
éipAou wor an emUTpEWovTes, adr er TW wn UTE TE adAous 
Kal avTot apuvouevar pn PrarTECOa TO icov veueTe—the dis- 
tinction between adicetoOar and BAdrrecPa is clearly shown by 
the opposition of dicara mpaccew to the one, and uy dumew 
to the other. This passage is considered a difficult one, and 
has been misinterpreted, we think, by all the commentators. 
The meaning is, “it is not your opinion that those persons enjoy 
peace the longest: who, while they act justly, show that they have 
made up their minds not to submit to injury; but you lead 
a life of easy indifference, on the principle of not hurting others 
and of avoiding the inconveniences to which reprisals would ‘sub- 
ject you.” The preposition evi here implies a principle ‘or con- 
dition of action—as in Demosthen. PhieD Ee II. p. 68, yryerr 

ouv, €& mer upds EXouTo pirous, €ml Tos o1Katots aipera Oat. 

The phrase 70 icov véuere, means “to act fairly or impartially 
to both of two parties.” Thucyd. VI. 16, waaep duotuyxouvres 
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ov mMpocaryopevoueba, ev TH opoiw Tis aveyésOw Kal VTO TeV 
evmparyouvTwy Trepp povoupevos, i] Ta Iga véeuwy TA Omota avTa- 
E:ourw—“‘if a man treats his inferiors as equals, he has a right 
to claim the same treatment from his superiors.” Herodot. VI. 11, 
and 109, Oewv ta ica veuovtwv, “if the gods remain neutral.” 
Aristotle (Rhet. I. 10, p. 1368, Bekker), by defining +o adicety 
as BAarrev, with the addition of purpose and illegality, im- 
plies that BAamrew was never considered to imply an injury 
or anything more than mere pain or loss occasioned unwittingly, 
or by an inanimate object. He says—éorw Oy TO adtcery 
70 BAartew Exovta Tapa Tov vouov. It is well known that 
the original meaning of the word is “lay hold of”, “stop,” 
“retard”, “impede”; as appears from the following passages : 


Homer, Jliad vi. 38: 
ef / mews li / 
wT Ww yap ol aTuCopevw qeoLoto 
of i | , ’ (a «ill fag 
OCW evi BAaPVevte pvpcivw—, “caught in” ; 
Odyss. 1. 195: 
adda vv Tovye Beat BAaTTOVGL KedkevOov— 
“stop him from his journey.” On which Eustathius remarks : 
Bramtetv, Kupiws TO éumrooiCew TOV TpeXovTa. : 
Aschyl. Agamemnon, 118: 


, » f ’ , 
Bookopevor Aatywar, Epixvpova epuari, ryevvav 


BraBévra AotcBiwv dpouwr, 
“stopped from running any more races.” 


Sophocles, Electra, 696: 
oTav o€ TL Gewv 
Brarrn, dvvar av ovd av iayvwy duryerv. | 
“Whenever any god stops one’s flight, the best runner cannot 
get off.” 


Ajau, 455: | 
J ’ , ~ 
ev oe Tis Dew 

, , by Kh ’ A 4 , 
Brarto, dvyo y av yw kakos Tov Kpeiccova. 


_ “Tf any one of the gods were to stop the pursuer.” 
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We do not consider the word Boaya, which is mentioned 
by Hesychius (Bpawat. ovAdaBetv) as a synonym for Brayau, 
and which certainly is very like it m sound, to be connected 
with this root. BpaWa, as Buttmann has remarked, is con- 
nected with paprrTw, just as BAaEé is with padakos; paprTw 
is derived from mapy = xeip, and the same root is found in 
cevmapys, a synonym for evyepys. The word papyye(=rAauBa- 
vec Hesych.) is, perhaps, as Alberti supposes, a corruption for 
papatTw. We do not look upon (-paGevs as connected with 
parva: it is derived, as we have elsewhere surmised, from 
the padcos, which was the umpire’s mark of distinction. In 
the word deia, “a booty”, “that which is taken”, the con- 
nexion with Aaw need hardly be pointed out: Airy and A\ucon 
are by-forms (see Hesychius). The common name for the hon, 
AéFwv, “the seizing animal”, clearly belongs to this second 
class of the family of words mto which the root AaF enters. 
The digamma in this name is preserved in the German Lowe, 
old German Lev. We have stated above (p. 364), that yapwv 
is another name for the lion, and that it means “the roaring 
beast”. That the lion should have two names is not at all 
wonderful. ‘Of every thing in nature”, says Bopp (Annals of 
Oriental Interature, p. 26), ‘of every animal, of every plant, 
speech can seize only one quality, in order to express the whole 
by it. The elephant is called in Sanserit dantin (nominative 
dant?) from its teeth, or dvirada (endued with two teeth), or 
from his trunk serving him as a hand, he is called hastin or 
karin (nominative hast?, kart); from his habit of takmg water 
im his trunk and then drinking when he pleases, he is called 
deipa (twice drinking). Were the Sanscrit to express all these 
qualities of the elephant by one word, it would be obliged to 
join all those mentioned together, and to add a great number 
of others. The serpent is called from his motion sarpa or: 
pannaga, gomg not with feet (from pad foot, na not, and ga 
going); or wraga, going upon the breast. Besides many other 
names, the serpent has also in Sanscrit that of pavandcana, 
wind-eating.” Besides this it may be mentioned that cervus is 
nothing but xépeFos, “the horned animal”, that lobster, clubster, 
or clubstart (=clubtail), is the English name, not merely for a 
thick-tailed shell-fish, but also for the stoat, an animal with a 
tuft on his tail (Quarterly Rev. Vol. uvu. p. 90), just as atAoupos 
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_ =at0Aovpos and cxioupos refer to the striped (atoAos dpaxwv con- 
_ veys the same idea) or thick tails of the cat and squirrel, that 


adwrnt appears from the Sanscrit word lépdca to signify “ the 
earrion-eater” (the other Sanscrit name for the fox, démacga, means: 
hairy”), that the dog is called “the taker”, canis, hund, &c., 
in all languages of the Indo-Germanic family (above p. 199), and: 
so on. In )aFas, lapis, the idea of taking up is clearly implied,. 
for the idea of ‘‘a stone” is that it is something detached and 
moveable, and, if we are right in supposing that Aéyw also be- 
longs to this root, it is an encouragement to the supposition 
that \aGFas belongs to it also, when we find Aéyw, Aoryadnr, &e. 
especially applied to the picking and placing of stones. The 


oldest walls in Greece, especially those which are called Cyclo- 
pian, were formed of picked stones, which were adjusted together 


without cement as they happened to fit, the mtervals between 
the larger blocks being filled up with smaller stones. Hence 
the idea of selection, of placing the small with the great, be- 
came identified with that of a stone, and it was customary to 
speak proverbially of such arrangements, without alluding to the 
word diMos. Thus 11 sg says (Ajax, 158): 

Kal Tot outkpot peryahov Xwpis 

oparepov mupryou puma méNOVT aL" 

mera yap meryahoy Baws a apior av 

Kal eryas op008 u7ro purpore pwn. 

adn’ ov duvarov TOUS avonTous 

TOUTWY yvouas 7 pootoac Kew. 


The last line shows that the chorus is reciting a proverb, as we 
might say, 
“ Great without small 
Make a bad wall.” 


It is very strange that all the commentators have failed to per- 
ceive this obvious meaning of the passage, which is confirmed 


by a passage in Plato, Legg. p. 902 v: ov pay ovde KuBepyy tas 


ouce oTpaTHyors ovo oikovopsots oud av Tot TWoALTtKOIs OVS 
addy TOV TOLOVTWY ovdevi Yapis TWV oNiryon Kat OutKpwv ToANa 
 meryada’ ovce yap aveu TpLKpwVv ToUS meryadous gaciv oi 
ABororyor iMouvs ev xeccoOa. Of the change of the vowel in 
Norn, Aon, and riOos, we shall have further examples in the 
third set of words from this root. 
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Of aw, in the sense of “to wish”, we have: the following 
forms, A@, Ajs, AN, AwYTL, and the optative Aéwue (Hesych.), 
also the reduplicated forms ArAalec Oat (=erOupeiv, opéryea Oat. 
OTevoety. Hesych.) and Ai-Aex (=POover, emOunet. Hesych.); Aic- 
coua and ALiTopna: likewise belong to this root; for their form 
compare the words Aion and AiPos. Another form is dryaCer 
(=erOupec Hesych.), with which may be compared y-Aiyonat. 
To these we may add Aimrw, AeApmuevos, and Any (=EerOuuia 
Hesych.), which appears to have the same origin with the Latin 
libet and libido. We do not consider the quantity of the first 
syllable as any objection to our classing Arxwos and dumapys in 
this set of words. We have seen all through the words derived. 
from daF in all three significations an indiscriminate use of the 
vowels a, ¢, «. This has taken place on account: of the con- 
necting vowel being short, and the root being terminated by a 
digamma, which has been represented in the: derived. words by a: 
great variety of substitutes. The lengthenmg of the syllables: 
Aiw- and Au- may perhaps be indicative of a lost guna im the 
words Aurapys and Aiuos. At all events, this is a more satis- 
factory account of drapys than the old explanation amo roi 
Atav wapervat, or than connecting it with Arrapos, as Passow 
has done. It must be allowed, however, that Passow’s explana- 
tion is defensible: the connexion, which he points out, between 
the meanings of Aurapos and durapys is sufficient to establish 
a relationship between the words, and Aurapos (which is often 
applied to bright, shining substances) may very well be derived 
from aFw in its first sense, just like Neveos. If this is the 
case, we must suppose the difference of quantity to have arisen 
from one of those accidents in language which cannot be pro- 
perly accounted for by any causes known to us. 

Before we proceed to consider Oé\w and (ovdAoua, it will — 
be necessary to investigate the words alyAy, aryAaos, and: 
ayaAdw, which Passow assigns to this root. A careful in- 
vestigation will show us how far this is the case. The first of 
these words has excited some interest from an ingenious attempt 
which has been lately made to give a new meaning to it in the 
Philoctetes of Sophocles (v. 816). The passage runs as follows: 


¢ bd ¢ , 
‘Yav odvvas adans, “Yarve 0 adryewr, 
’ “ of 

evans nuiv €dOors 
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By Fit Or ‘ 

evaiwy, evaiwy wat 

v7 ay ’ , , Sy > 
Oppact avTexows Tavd alrydapv 
\ , . a 

a TeETATaA TavuY. 


In the Rheinisches Museum (for 1828, p. 125, translated in the 
Philological. Museum, I. p. 468), Welcker has endeavoured to 
prove from Bekker’s Anecdota (p. 354), from Hesychius, and. from 
Pollux, that, in the passage of Sophocles before us, ai-yAn signi- 
fies a band which Sleep was begged to continue holding before the 
eyes of the slumbering hero. In a subsequent paper (Lheinisch. 
Mus. for 1833, p. 454, note 3) he made some additional remarks 
on the same subject, of which it. may be as well to give a trans- 
lation. ‘It had been overlooked that in Epicharmus and. in 
Sophocles himself aiydy signifies a glittering band to adorn the 
arm or leg; why then should it not signify an ornamental band 
in general, and, in poetic language, the band which sleep lays 
upon our eyes? As it is settled that airyAn signifies a band, 
we need no confirmations from works of art, and indeed there 
are none, to justify the simple, but beautiful and. figurative use 
of the word by Sophocles; otherwise Gothe too has expressed 
himself obscurely and unpoetically when he says in his Faust: 


Irrthum, las los der Augen Band, 
‘Error, release their bandaged eyes,’ 
and in the second part: 


Leise bist du nur umfangen, 
Schlaf ist Schale, wirf sie weg. 


‘Lightsome bonds detain thee captive: 
«  Sleep’s a blindfold; cast it off! 


Even the expression \vew op@aduov, BrEdapa, leads us at once 
to this image. There is also a passage in Pindar which is 
restored for the first time to its proper beauty by the explana- 
tion of ain which I have pointed out. He expresses (Pyth. 
III. 73) his wish to land in Sicily, and bring Hiero, at the 
same time, health and the comus: aéOAwv IlvOiwy aityday ore- 
avo. In another passage he designates the song of victory 
itself as a wreath (Pyth. XII. 5); here, however, he mixes it 
up as a Tenia in the wreath obtaincd by Hiero (Olymp, III. 


~ 
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6, 12); not indeed Avoiav MiTpav Kavaynoa TET OLKIAEVvaY 
(Nem. VIII. 14); but as a golden band, because the song is 
Doric. If we compare the remarkably various and pleasing 
images, which Pindar uses when speaking of his odes, we shall 
hardly give up the one mentioned above against the universal 
idea, especially since in other places he ealls the song of victory 
a Tenia (Olymp. IX. 84), as one of many colours (/r. inc. 67). 
Nay, we must rather consider that in the very similar passage 
(Olymp. IX. 13) the same idea is conveyed by the word kdcmos. 
On the Teeniz, see Annali del Instit. Archeol. Tom. 1v. p. 381.” 
It appears to us, that though Welcker’s interpretation of the 
passage in Sophocles is characterized by his usual ingenuity; 
there are serious objections to it, and that he has proved 
nothing except that aiyAyn may signify a band, and that it 
probably does so in the passage which he has quoted from 
Pindar. One great objection to the application of this sense 


of aiyAn to the line of the Philoctetes is, that in the other — 


two passages in Sophocles where this word occurs it peewee 
bears a different signification. In the Wd. Tyr. 207: 


Tas Te mupodopous 
‘Aptémsoos altydas, Evy ais 
Av«t’ dpea diaooer— 
the word refers to the two torches with which Artemis Js 
represented on ancient coins. In the Antigona, 610: 


aynpw be pov dvwvacras Katéyers ‘Odd ure 
papuapoecoav atyAav, 


the epithet shows clearly enough that ai-yAy implies nothing but 
the splendour and brightness of the abode of the gods. It might 


be thought that this last passage is a sort of confirmation of 
Welcker’s opinion, and that uapuapoecoay alryAny refers to the 


band of snow with which Olympus is capped; but this cannot 
be: yappapos was not used in Sophocles’ time to signify a white 
stone more than any other bright, polished stone. The word 
wopoeis, which, as Déderlein justly remarks (Lateinsche Synonym. 
und Etym. II. p. 81 note), is connected with uapyaipw, is used 
as an epithet to ear-rings in Jiiad xiv. 183. Od. xvui. 298, and 
it is certainly not hinted in either passage that the stones in 
the ear-rings were white. Besides, a poet, so full of taste and 
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art as Sophocles, would never have expressed such an allusion 
in so frigid a manner. Our chief objection to Welcker’s sup- 
position, is this, and we think it is decisive: you can gather 
from the context that Sophocles intended it in a different sense. 
The chorus says afterwards (847) in a parenthetical way—anens 
umvos écOdos, “sleep in the sunshine is good for our purpose,” 
“1.e. because it is very sound. If this was the opinion of the 
chorus, it was natural enough for them to pray that sleep would 
keep before the eyes of Philoctetes the light of the sun (ai-yAn) 
which was spread over them and prevented him from waking. 
That aiydyn refers to the brilliant light of the sun in particular 
may be gathered from the hints of the lexicographers. Anecd. 
Bekkeri, p. 354. cat n Ovaia dé 7 UmEep TOU KaTakAvapov es 
Acrhous amaryouevn aiyAy exadeiro (it will be recollected that 
the Delphian god was also the god of the sun) adda xal 7 
ceAyvn. Hesychius has the following articles: AiyAanp. o 
AoxAnmos (because he was the son of Apollo). AtyAns Xaprres. 
aiaves éryeveadorynoav Tas Xapiras, AlryAns kat HXtou, émei 
tas Xapitas Aapmpas eiva dec, and AiyAntyv. éiOerov 
AmoAdwvos, where Toup quotes Apollon. Rhod. IV. 1716: 


> 4 \ > f ee 7 
atyAnTHY pEev EVoKOTOUV ElvEeKev atyAns 
a , 
DoitBov KexAopevot. 


Let us add a remark which we think is also of some import- 
ance. It cannot have escaped any one that all writers are apt 
to plagiarize from themselves. Now, although we are told that 
Sophocles published the Philoctetes 31 years after the Antigona, 
it cannot be believed that he never read the latter again: the 
beautiful chorus, from which we have just quoted (I. 583 foll.), 
must have been constantly in his mind, and we have no doubt 
was present to his memory when he wrote the lines in the Phi- 
loctetes which we have been discussing. A line or two before 
pappapococay alydav the following passage occurs (600) : 


vuv yap eoxaras vmep 
pitas 0 0 TEéETATO aos ev Oidirrov domots Kk. TX. 


It will readily be understood what train of thought led him to 
substitute for o TETATO aos in the one passage the perfectly 
synonymous alyAav a révara which we find in the other, and 
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how the aiyAy which occurs so shortly after in the Antigona, 
became mixed up in the same sentence in the Philoctetes. 

To return, however, from this digression, which has little to 
do with the etymology of aiyAn (and that is the pomt we have 
now to discuss), we agree with Lobeck (ad Soph. Aj. v. 40. 
p- 97) in classing aiyAy among the derivatives from aw, or as 
it should be written FaFw. The labials may be recognized in 
Favonius and vapor, and perhaps also in aos = paFos = FaFos : 
compare the Sanscrit bha-va-n-t with dws, gwros (above, 
p- 334). The p in vap-or as well as in the cases of a similar 
insertion which he mentions (note 14): dpaw, dpametys; Oaw, 
daw; pédAos, weATW3 Keipw, Carpo, KapTros 3 KotAos, KOATOS § 
has, lapis; yaw, capio; Tpew, trepidus; arepovn, TopTn 5 luo 
lupercus; are all, we think, to be explamed im the same way. 
The other words connected like aiyAyn with aw are as follows— 
avw, avryn, apa, anp, aiyp, ai0w, aidicow, c@estus, ‘atoXdos, 
estas, aicow, ait (genitive dios), até (genitive) av-yos, and 
aiyis. In all of these we find the cognate ideas of blowing, 
flaming, shining, flickering, moving rapidly. That these ideas 
are related to one another and to those of “blowing,” or “the 
motion of the air,” and of “light” or ‘“ brightness,” is clear 
from a comparison of flare with flagrare; of davdos with feliz, 
faustus (above, p. 184); of Neu-xos with lev-is ; from the various 
meanings of micare and “light;” and from the two uses of © 
cataOvoow in Pindar (Pyth. IV. 83. V. 11). We have shown 
above that the stem Aa- or Xa-F-, which enters into words bearing — 
all these meanings, primarily signifies only motion in general. 

To this class of words then, we agree with Lobeck in referring 
the first syllable of ai-y-\y, “the light of the sun;” and we 
entertain no doubt that ayaddXw and dydaos are derived from 
it: that ayAaos, at least, is, appears from the fact that AyAatn, 
one of the graces, was called by Hesiod by the same name as 
her mother AtyAyn (Senec. de Benefic. L. III). We consider the 
ending to be a formation of the pronominal root Fa, under the form — 
ga, with the element -/a, which we have discussed above, and we — 
proceed to show that whether it appears as sye-Aaw, oé-Aas, €-Ay, 
or a-ry-ha-os, it conveys the same general notion of light or bright- — 
ness. In Latin the ideas of “shining” and “laughter” are mixed up 
with one another: renitdeo “to throw back light,” a by-form 
of niteo, is connected in meaning, perhaps in origin, with r2deo, _ 
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as is proved by the following passages (quoted by Déderlein 
Lat. Syn. and Etym. I. p. 73). Catullus XXXIX. 15: 


Renidere usquequaque te nollem 
Nam risu inepto res ineptior nulla est. 


Tacitus Annal. IV. 60: Tiberius torvus aut falsum reni- 
dens vultu, and Acron ad Hor. Carm. II. 18, 2. Nidor a 
nimio odore dictum, seu risu, unde et renideo. That the 
much spoken of zovTiwv kuypatwv avynpiOuov -yéXacua of Aischy- 
lus (Prom, 90) refers to the infinitude of glittering spangles which 
one may observe on the sea when a gentle breeze is passing 
over it in sunny weather, must, we think, have struck every 
reader of taste. It is well known too, that in modern French 
the epithet riant or “smiling” is constantly used in speaking 
of landscapes, &c., and the phrases ‘a cheerful prospect,” &c., 
are not uncommon among ourselves. The following glosses from 
Hesychius are conclusive in favour of the opinion that the ideas 
of merriment and brightness are included in the word yeAdw. 
TeéedXav. avynv ynrtov. Tedetv. AXapmew, avOewv. There is no 
occasion to read here FeXav, as Toup proposes (Vol. m. p. 490, 
473), any more than in BéXa. jrtos kai avyn vio Aakwvur, 
or in “EXy. nXtov avdraia 7 avyn (Timeus); the y, 8, and 
aspirate in these words represent the digamma, as does also 
the o in cédas, cedyvn. In the word yadnvy the leading idea 
is that of the sunshine or brightness which invariably accom- 
panies fine weather in the Hast; the same idea of brightness 
accounts for the other meaning given to this word by Hesychius: 
PaXdnvn. To emrodaCov év TH peTaddeig Tov apryvpov ywvevo- 
_pevov. The idea of shining whiteness is conveyed also by the 
word yada “milk,” and in the Sicilian word yeAa (Lat. gelus, 
gelu) “frost,” which according to Lennep (ad Phalarid. Ep. 
(106. p. 308) is alluded to in the following gloss of Hesychius: 
KueAAn. peyyos, avy, pas, TAXYN, oulyrn, where Ruhnken 
(ad Tim. p. 96) reads Beikn. The Reviewer of Niebuhr’s His- 
tory of Rome (quoted by Gdller de Situ et Origine Syracu- 
sarum, p. 150) supposes that the Sicilian river Gela was so 
ealled from its coolness. We entertain a different opinion. 
When we remember that the city Gela was founded by the 
Rhodians (Thucyd. VI. 4), who were near enough to the Trio- 
pian promontory to have got some smack of the Triopian religion ; 
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that the Triopian rites were at an early period introduced into 
that city (Herod. VII. 153); that one of the Triopian deities 
was Apollo (Herod. I. 144); that an ancestor of Gelon, one 
Telines of the island of Telos, was Hierophant of the Triopian 
rites (Herod. VIII. 153), and that this office remained in the 
family (Béckh ad Schol. Pindar. p. 314); finally, that the 
Athenian priest-tribe was called [edeovres' (Arnold’s Thucy- 
dides, Vol. 1. p. 659), and that the patron god of the old 
Athenians was ‘AzoA\\wy watp@os, considered as the sun-god 
(pact twes A@nvaiovs avtoxPovas puvar Kal tTovTm ryoveas — 
éxew Tyv cai “Hdwov, os 0 avtos éorw ‘Awod\Awn; Scholiast. — 
in Plat. Euthydem. p. 369 Bekker); we cannot doubt that the 

city and rive: Gela, as well as the two kings Gelo and Hiero, 

owed their names to their connexion with the Triopian worship 

of the bright sun-god. On the whole, then, at-y-\y = Fa-y-Ayn 
or da-yé-An (for the change of place in the semivowel see above, 

p- 130 and elsewhere) is a word strongly expressive of bright, 

shining light, and is particularly employed to signify the sun. 

It is worthy of remark, that, as the latter of the two elements 

which go to make up ai-yAy, refers not only to “light”, but 

also the sense of “seeing”, as in Aaw and 3-re7rw 3 so. the first 

part of the word expresses not only “light” or “ brightness”, 

but also “speaking” (7-0, ai-vw, see above p. 528), and by asso- 

ciation “hearing” (aiw; above p. 58). The connexion between 

“light” and the faculty of “seeing” is sufficiently obvious: 

without das there could be no dys (Plato Respubl. VI. p. 507 p).. 
The ideas of “speaking” and “light” both belong to the more 

general one of manifestation. The etymological connexion of the 

words expressing them has been shown by A. W. Schlegel (in 

an article in the Indische Bibliothek, Vol. u. p. 284). Com-— 
pare the Sanscrit root bhd “to shine” with the Latin and Greek 

fa-ri, y-pi “to say”, The inflexions of the latter verb, in. 
its Doric form, are perfectly identical with those of the Sanserit 

bha: thus we have | 


bha-mi, pa-pi, 
bha-si, pa-si, 
bha-ti, a-Ti, 
bha-mas, pa-pés, 


1. Those who read TeAéovres, must remember the gloss in Hesychius, TéAea. TéAca. 
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bha-tha, pa-Te jf 
bha-nti, pa-vTi. 


The Greek dai-yw “to shine” bears the same relation to da-w, 
that at-vw does to the Latin aio or the Greek yu. In the 
sense “light” we have the Sanscrit bhds and the Greek aos. 
Although the root bhé itself never signifies “to speak”, we have 
with that signification the root bhash, which bears the same re- 
lation to it that hrish does to hri (above p. 369). Thus, we 
have bhashaté = loquitur; bhasha = loquela, dialectus; bhdash- 
itam = sermo; bhashyam = commentarius ; dvi-bhashin = bilin- 
guis, interpres; abhi-bhasha = allocutio; abhi-bhashin = alloqui 
solitus, &c. 

In the dualism of the Greek mythology the Goddess of the 
Moon appears as the sister of Phoebus. Her name in connexion 
with this worship is oe-Ay-vy, which is in fact only another 
form of ry-An-vn- Compare mpoucedeiv, mpouyedecv, and their 
probably origmal form wpooFeX\ery (Buttmann, Levilogus II. 
p- 159). In the Latin language we have the shorter form which 
contains only the element \e-F-: compare Lii-na, li-c-s, with 
ae-dyvy, Aev-kos. We find a similar abbreviation in the Latin 
lac-t- “milk”, i.e. “white liquid”, compared with the Greek 
rya-ha(-x-r) (above p. 284). Whenever in cognate languages 
synonymous words exhibit the same root, sometimes with and 
sometimes without a prefix, we may generally conclude that 
the longer form is of later introduction, the additional syllable, 
which is generally of pronominal origin (p. 285), being prefixed 
for the sake of greater emphasis or distinctness. There can be 
no doubt, therefore, that the words B-\éz-w, y-Aav-xos, which 
exhibit the labial and guttural elements respectively of the pro- 
nominal prefix Fa-, are more recent than the simpler derivatives 
from the root Ae- or AeF-. To return, then, to this shorter 
form, we have the three meanings ‘to see”, “to take”, and “to 
wish”, expressed by one word AaFw. At a subsequent period 
the root Fa was prefixed to that word, and different modifications 
of it were employed to express the same three different meanings. 
For the first sense “‘to see”, we have B-dém-w, y-Aav-cow, and 
for the cognate idea of light, we have Beda, yéda, céAas, and 
é\y- For the second meaning “to take”, we have §-\az-Tw, 
yev-ro (Iliad vin. 43, xn. 241, xvi. 476), edXerr, and for the 
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cognate word “hand” we have @év-ap (for the y compare Aleman’s 
xév-ro for xéXero: Eustath. p. 658, 29). And for the third 
meaning “to wish”, we have the common word 6é\-w, which, 
with the 0év-ap just mentioned, bears the same relation to oé-Aas, 
é-\ev, that the equally common @adacca does to the older form 
gadacoa (Kon ad Greg. Cor. p. 300), and to cados, cadrevw, 
gadacow, ads, &c., still used by the best writers. We think 
Sadauiv, as the name of an island, is also connected with Qa-— 
Aacoa; so also cataccounédwy in Aleman’s Ionics a minore: 


> \ rAN| , ra > \ n 
Ivw caracconecos, av aro pacBwy 
e , \ , 

pimtev chatis ryaXacnvov Medxéptav. 


as emended by Porson (Gaisford’s Hephestion, p. 337). The 
labial element of the original digamma is still preserved in the. 
Latin volo. 

Before we proceed to investigate the origin of BovAouat, it 
will be proper to inquire how far, in its actual use by the best 
writers, it agrees with or differs from @é\w, or rather €-Oédw, 
as the word is written by the Epic poets, by Pindar, and, with 
the exception of phrases like et OéXets, by the prose writers 
in general. 

Buttmann says (Lewilog. I. p. 26), “while é0é\w, which ‘is 
beyond all comparison of more frequent occurrence, is the most 
general expression for willing (Wollen), but especially expresses 
that kind of willmg in which a purpose (Vorsatz) is included, 
and therefore the willing which it is, or appears to be, in one’s 
own power to execute; BovAoua, on the other hand, is alto- 
gether limited to that kind of willmg m which the wish and 
the disposition are either alone, or at least especially signified. 
Hence, it expresses the being ready and willing (Bereitwilligkeit) 
to do a thing which does not depend on oneself: for example, 
Iliad xxiv. 226: 

€l O€ MOL aica 
TeOvauevat Tapa yynuo iv Axa YakoyiTaver 
BovNopar: 


Similarly it is used of a woman who can only act according to 
the will of others; Od. xv. 21: Keivov BovAetat oikov opéAXew 
ds Kev omvio, and of a mere wish, Iliad xv. 51: kal et pada 
Bovrerac aAXAyn. It is remarkable, therefore, that while the 
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active wish, which strives after its accomplishment as soon as 
_ possible, is in every other case expressed by eOeAew (lliad vu. 
364: wavr eOédw dopéva. Ix. 120: ay eBérdw apeca, &e.) ; 
Bovrouc is used in this very sense of the gods only, for ex- 
ample, Iliad 1. 67, Ai «év mws—Bovrerar avtiacas yuiy amo 
Aorryov audvar: and frequently thus, “Exropt éovreTo KUOOS 
opeta, Tpweror d€ Bovrero vicnv, and so forth (JI. vu. 21, 
xu. 174, xxiv. 39. Od. iv. 275; see also Iliad x1. 319, where 
the older editions had e@é\e: see Heyne). There is obviously 
somewhat of respect implied in this expression, because in speak- 
ing of the higher powers in close connexion with the dead, we 
remark and mention the inclination, the condescension, the free- 
gift, which, with them, contains the completion in_ itself.” 
He adds, that BovAoua is used by Homer in the sense of - 
“to prefer”; but never eOehw. We have quoted this passage 
from Buttmann on account both of his authority and of the 
general adoption of this opinion of his, though we are certain 
that his distinction will not hold any where but in Homer, 
and do not believe that it obtains even there. He is quite 
right in his general statement that ¢@¢\e.v means “to be willing”, 
and PovrecOa “to wish”; that is the distinction which pre- 
vails throughout the Greek writers: in his application, however, 
he is not only wrong, but inconsistent. Let us turn to the 
first passage which: he quotes from Homer; it is taken from 
Priam’s answer to Hecuba, when she tries to dissuade him from 
going to ransom the dead body of Hector. At the very be- 
ginning of his speech (v. 217), he says uy mw ¢eO0&€XovT iévat 
Karepucave, which means “do not detain me, for I will -go,” 
and in the passage quoted by Buttmann, he says “‘if it be destined 
that I die by the ships of the Greeks, I am not merely willing, 
it is my wish ; 


avTixa yap me kataxTeiverev AytAdeus 

arykds €dovT epov viov, Emnv ryoou && Epov einv’ 
for 1 wish that Achilles would slay me, after I have taken my 
son in my arms and wept my full.” In the passage from the 
Odyssee it is not true that BovrXeva implies a mere acquiescence 
in the will of others: the wise goddess Athena tells Telemachus, 
that it is a peculiarity of a woman to feel a strong attachment 
to her husband, whoever he may be, and that it is her earnest 
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desire to further his interests as much as possible. Why the 
third passage was quoted we cannot see, for it so obviously | 
means an active though fruitless desire, and has nothing to do 
with the Bereitwilligkeitt—“the being ready and_ willing”— 
which he says is implied in BovAoua. It certainly is somewhat 
remarkable that (ovAouat should be used by Homer in speaking 
of the gods, contrary to the sense of the word, and the use of 
all other writers. One would think that. will, rather than desire, 
would naturally be attributed to a superior being. We must recol- 
lect, however, that Homer’s gods were very second-rate personages, 
by no means equal to his heroes (Diomed chastises two of them 
in the same half-hour), so that we need not wonder if we find 
desire, and all other human feelings, attributed to them. Fe: 
Demosthenes, av Qeds eOedn, “if it be the will of God,” is 
common phrase (see for example, Philipp. 1.. 42, :and Herald: 
Animadv. II. 5); and in Olynth. I. 23, he puts eOedw, as applied 
to the gods, and Bovropat, as applied to man, in direct opposi- 
tion's OoKeL O € EMOL'YE, W avdpes A@nvaior, detkew OUK EIS pakpay, 
dv ot te Qeot OéAXwor Kai vueis [ovrAnobe. And so we have 
in Plato, Legg. VIL. p. 799%, et Ocos eO€dAor; and in. Legg. IIT. 
p. 688 u, éav Oeos Ody. There are three passages, one im 
Euripides, and two in Plato, in which é@¢Aw and BovrAoua are 
so directly opposed, that we cannot mistake the distinction be- 
tween them if we would. In the Iphigenia in Aulide iss Bee 
Menelaus says to Agamemnon, 


Bovropat d€ o ekederyEat, Kai ov MT sai vo 
amor peTou Tadnes, oure KkaTaTrevw lav eye. i 
oa8 or eomovoates di ape Aavatoais 7 pos "Tov, 
Tw COKELY [Lev ovyl xenCov, T@ 0€ BovrecOa Deroy, 
Ku Fe Ae 


The two passages from Plato are as follows ; ; Legg. IX. p. 868 
Bi Oovnv.- paper... TpaT Tew & tt eee av AUT IS Bovrnors 
eOednon. Respublica IV. p. 437 B: rt ouy ; my ° eyo oupiny 
Kal mewn Kal ows Tas emBupias, Kal av TO bere kal ‘TO 
BovreaBan, ov jTavTa TavTa ers exetva ™ av Oeins ra edn 
Ta vu on hex Oevra; oiov ael THv Tov émOvuoivros uxay 
ovx! HATO epiccax noes exetvov od av emiBup, 7 mpood- 
yea Bau TOUTO 0 av Bovrnrat ou ryeveoOar, 7 av, al écov 
€0eXet Ti or woptcOnvar, émiwevew TovTO I pos auTny, womrep 
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Twos EpwrerTos, ETroperyouevyv avtov THs ryevéecews; In all 
_ these three passages it is abundantly clear that BovAoua and 
PovAnors refer to the desire or wishing for a thing, while e9é\w 
is restricted to the mere will or willingness. In regard to Oé- 
wv apyew in the passage from Euripides, it is evident from 
the perfectly similar sentence in Plato’s Politicus (p. 299 8), 
that the mere willingness or acquiescence in the office is im- 
plied: “pretending to have no desire for the office, but in real 
wishes, in regard to his ambition, being perfectly willing to 
undertake it.” The words of Plato are: ovcovy 6 y eOédov 
Kal €xwv év Tos ToLovTots apyetv OuKaloTaT adv OTLOUY TacXot 
kal aworivo; where the meaning is, “he who, willmgly and 
of his own accord,” &c., as in the Protagoras (p. 335 a): Ov¢ 
ovk €Oedynoot éexwv civat Tr oK pL_wOoMeEvos dra éryeo Qar—“ will 
not be willing as far as he is concerned.” We do not. recol- 
lect one instance in the good Greek writers in which SovAopuac 
and efédw are confused; they are as distinct in meaning and 
origin as the German correlatives wiimschen, which answers to 
the former, and wollen, which translates the latter. 

It is a common opinion (see Déderlein Syn. und Etym. V. 56, 
and Passow s. 2. Oedw), that Bovrona, the oldest form of which 
is Boroua, bears the same relation to @éd\w, that volo, volt, 
wolebam, volent, do to velle, velim, and vis for velis, and that 
the 6 and @ are interchanged like @ and @ in yp and Onp, 
and » and @ in venari and @ypav; it is also suggested that 
the change from e or o to ov is explained by the transition 
from the Italian volere to the French vouloir. We hope it 
is unnecessary to mention here that this theory is based upon 
an error with regard to the regular vowel changes in the lan- 
guages with which we are concerned (above, p. 300).. On all sides, 
Gédw presents correspondences of signification to words containing 
the root Fed-, with which, we have seen, it has an obvious etymo- 
logical connexion; whereas /3ovA-oua, with its two labials and 
heavier vowel o, is no less distinct etymologically from the: root 
Fe)-, than it is different in signification from the verb 0é\w. And 
first, let us consider the lengthened form e@edw. It is a well 
known fact, that, in the Greek language, the oldest verbs were very 
frequently reduplicated forms of those in common use. Now, it 
has been observed, that a number of verbs, which in the oldest 
state of the language were digammated, also in the old language — 
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appear with an initial ¢ in the present tense (for example, é¢\douaz, 


ééArroual, eépryw, eedouevos, eioxw; Buttmann’s Ausfihrl. Sprl. 
§ 112, dAnm. 23); which is merely a mutilated reduplication 
(Buttmann, § 82, 3 note). To this class we refer ¢0é\w = Fedo, 
and consider it, on the principle mentioned just before, as standing 
for the reduplicated form FeFeXw. The only difference, in fact, 
between ééd\w and ¢édAdouae is, that e@édw has only lost one 
digamma, and ééAdouar has lost both; the preservation of the 
one digamma in ¢$é\w is due, we conceive, to the very com- 
mon occurrence of the word from the earliest times. 

In the second place, for the identity of @edw with yeneee 
which Hesychius elsewhere explains by Aauzeiv. avOerv, we may 


take the following gloss of that lexicographer; OéAw. ypnCw, 


BovrAouat, EvooKa. 

Again, no one can doubt that eAerv and €Axew are connected. 
That such is the case is obvious from a comparison of the glosses 
Térdar, Tira; “EAXICwv, TiAA@v (Hesychius) ; and the Latin 


vello (all which bear the sense of é\xev), with the common uses of 


éXerv. The connexion of é\xew with yAraxarn is acknowledged by 
every one who has read Buttmann’s paper on the 7#\extpov (com- 
pare «reves edxnThpes, Phanias, Ep. 4, 5). Now Hesychius has the 
following glosses: TéAyn' 0 pwmos kal Bdayuata, aTpakrot 
kat xteves (on the first part see Toup, Mmendationes, IV. p. 


106); TéAyta. wivn. oraOy. xovpadia. From these we infer — 


that there were other words connected with weaving and spinning 


also derived from éAcw: the change of the « into y is hardly - 


worth noticing. Besides all this, we have the common word Oe)- 
yw, the primary signification of which is “to enchant,” “to act 
upon by charms.” That in this sense it was nothing more than a 
synonym for é\xw appears from the following considerations. The 


principal instrument in magic among the Greeks, especially 


for love-charms, was the wry-neck, ivyé, a little bird which when 


fastened to a metal wheel and turned round lke an aTpakTos, , 


was thought to have a dvvauis ENKTUEN. Thus Pindar says (Nem. 
IV. 35): TWyye 0 éAkomau 2170p vouunvic Ouryeuer, and Theo- 
eritus, II. 17: iy, éAKe TU THVOY Emov- ToT O@pa TOV avopa. 
Conversely, we find éAxew iwvyrya ert Ti, and the word édKew 
is sometimes used absolutely for “to entice,” just like Oeéd-yo. 


Thus we have in Lysias De Eratosth. Cede, p- 191, Bekker: | 


7] , By a > nm \ , fe \ 4 
wa ov YE, edn, TELNAS evrav0a Tyv TawloKny Kal mpoTepov 
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6é peOvwv eidxes avtyv. Philostratus, Imagg. I. 4, p. 769, ac- 
maceTa tov Oavarov Kad@ Kal yoer TH SumaTe Kat olov Evor 
€Xxovtt. These two passages are quoted by Jacobs, Anth. Pal. 
Ill. p. 664, in a note on the words of DE 


ws ememepKaCets piapg TpIXh vuv pidrov EAkwv, 
THY Kadaunv dwpn, Oous é€ eTépots TO Oepos. 


That this primary notion of Dedyw and €\xw was connected with 
the idea of ederv, AaBerv, is shown by the ™ o7 Anpberres 
wryy: of Aristophanes (Lysistr. 1110), where Pindar would have 
written éAxouevor. The relation between Oedyev and édxew is 
farther shown by a comparison of the forms Bedrynt pov and 
édxnOpov, OeAkTixos and edAxTucos, OeAxTyp and EAKNT NP. 
We must also say something of the adjective @éXenos, which 

occurs only in the following passage of AUschylus (Suppl. 1006) : 

ToTapovs O5 ot ca yw pas 

Oedepov maua Yéovorw, 

TOAUTEKVOL, AtTrapots yEv- 

uace yaias 

TOOE pelAloTOVTES ovOdAS. 


where the Chorus is not speaking of the Nile (as Passow sup- 
poses), but of the rivers of Argolis, in opposition to the rivers 
of Egypt. The glosses of Hesychius are (1) OéXemov. oiKTpor. 
HOUXOV. (2) OedXéepws. NOVXWS. o1KT pes. (3) OeXepov. Oede- 
KTOY, kat TO Oédyov Ta oppata emi Kaxwoe. The third gloss 
is corrupt: we must read, O¢Xxtpov, Oedxtov, &c. With re- 
gard to the signification oixrpoy given to Oédeuov, we can only 
suppose some confusion about éXevos among the transcribers. 
The other meaning, yovyov, is clearly that borne by Oédeuov in 
the passage of AXschylus; this sense has been derived from @e- 
Aw in much the same way as that of éxydos from exwy, which 
we pointed out before (above, p. 354): the word can hardly be 
compared with yy ¢0édhovca and volentia rura, quoted from 
Xenophon (con. v. 12) and Virgil (Georg. II. 500) by Toup 
(Emend. in Suid. I. p. 285). 

We believe, then, that Bovdouna: has no etymological connexion 
with eOéXw. This at least we consider certain, whatever may 
be thought of the derivation we are about to propose for the 
former word. Most persons are aware that there are many words 
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in the Greek language which begin with the syllable Bov-: In 
most of these words it is customary to explain this prefix from 
a gloss in. Hesychius; Bov. vo uéya kai word dnrdot. Adkwves. 
Thus BovrAruia is translated “violent hunger”, Bovras, “a big 
boy.” We remark, in the first place, that Hesychius assigns 
this prefix to the Laconians. We attribute no weight to the 
etymological guess work of Plutarch (Sympos. VI. 8): to pev 
ouv BovAtpov edoKet méeryav ) Onuoctov amoonuatvew Kal paniora 
map nutv Tos Atodevor avti Tov B Te T Ypwpévors ov yap 
Bovrmor, andra TovAtmov ofov ToAVALMOY waAat ovonacouev. We 
believe that Hesychius had some good reason for attributing this’ 
prefix to the Laconians; what this reason was we will endea- 
vour to show. The Spartan youth were divided into classes, 
which bore the same names as their flocks and herds, that is, 
were called after the first objects of classification in a primitive — 
state. The larger divisions were termed ayeda, a word gene- 
rally applied to herds of oxen; the smaller 7Aa:, a word in its 
ordinary acceptation denoting a troop of horse. There are two 
analogous adverbs corresponding to these two words, aryeAydov 
and 7Aadov, both used by very old writers. Now it appears that 
in Sparta the aryédy was called Bova (= aryehy maid Hesych.) ; 

and its chief was termed Povaryop (= ayedapyys, o THS aryeAns 
ipywv mats. Aaxwves. Hesych). From the form Baryos, which 
is found in Laconian inscriptions, Bockh is disposed to infer that 
the v of Bovaryop, which is also written Boaryos, represents the 
initial digamma of the termination (Corpus Inscript. Vol. 1. 
p. 612). We think it appears from the form (ova that the 
digamma belonged to the first part of the compound. There 
are two other words belonging immediately to this political di- 
vision, Bovéa. aryéAn—rtetayal at Bova. avTi tov PBovadat 
x. 7. A. tym. Magn. according to the admirable emendation of 
Hemsterhuis ; and cvpBovacer. vrepuaxet. Aaxwves (Hesychius). 
It will not be denied that the syllable GBouv- in these words is 
the element of Movs. If so, the name given in Sparta to a 
body of young men was literally the same as that borne by a 
herd of oxen. The connexion of BoFy, “the war shout”, with 
Bovs or PBoFis has been mentioned above. We have here a 
transition from agricultural to political ideas, just as the step 
in-that case was from agriculture to war. We have endeavoured 
to show on a former occasion that military arrangements were 
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the basis of all- the organization of a Doric state, so that 
the transition is the same in both cases. It might be asked 
whether the word cupfovader means “to shout together”, from 
the one meaning, or “to herd together”, from the other ; 
from whichever of the two meanings it is derived, it is evi- 
dently a synonym for Go7Ger, and as such is a striking con- 
firmation of the supposition, that the digamma appeared in 
oFn. The same we consider to be the meaning of Povryatus 
= BoFn — ryaios “delighting in battle”. That the first syllable 
of BovBpworis and Povrpnoris refers to cattle is generally 
acknowledged. A. Povmas was a boy of the Bova, or “of the 
herd”. Now when we reflect that the A®olian form of Boudry 
was Bory (THs Bovrns v0 AiorXewv Bordas Tpacaryopevouerns, 
Plutarch, Quest. Rom. p. 288), when we call to mind that we 
have in old Latin both boo and bovo, both boarius and bovarius, 
‘both boatim and bovatim, and that there were two old towns 
on the Appian way, i.e. in the midst of the old Pelasgian popu- 
lation of Italy, one called Bola, the other Bovillw, and that 
bovile is the old Latin for an ox-stall, we can hardly refuse to 
adopt an explanation of BovAy, which, while it accounts for 
Boroua as well as BovrAoua, is consistent and intelligible in 
every other respect. Only suppose that Movdkyn means an as- 
sembly, that it is another form of (Sova, which we have seen 
applied to men, and we have every point about Bovdopuar satis- 
factorily explained. It may be asked, how can a word which 
means an assembly come to signify ‘“‘a desire of the mind”? 
We might just as well ask, why ayowv, the primary meaning of 
which is a place of assembly (for example, Iliad vu. 298), after- 
wards came to signify not only the assembly itself, but the ob- 
ject of a particular kind of assembly (public games); also a 
fit and proper time for any thing (see Valckenaer ad Phoniss. 591); 
and, finally, the violent emotions of an agitated mind (Thucyd. 
VII. 71); or, to take a case exactly in point, it might as well 
be asked, why consiliwm, which originally meant nothing but 
a coming together, just as ewsilivm means a going out, should 
not. merely signify an assembly of men who have come together 
to deliberate, but also bear every other sense of Bovdy. This 
derivation explains a great many peculiarities about the word 
Bovroua. In the first place, it shows us why it is a deponent 
verb, why it has no active form. We think it scarcely necessary 
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mention, that BovAn is antecedent, to the verb: BovAoua, there- 
fore, is properly “I am one of a Bovdn”, i.e. Bovdevw, save 
that Bovrevw always expresses a more decided,. deliberate pur- 
pose than Govoua, which, in its original sense, perhaps bore 
the same relation to BovAevw, that the deponent consilior does 
to the active consulo. From such a noun as BovAy one would 
expect to have a verb BouAaw, as from tiuy, Temaw, and indeed, 
we find traces of such a verb in all the tenses but the present ;— 
thus, we have BovAjcopa, BeBovrdynuct, nBovrnOnv. The same 
sort of expectation is entertained and justified with regard to 
é0éXw, the oldest form of which (as we have rendered probable), 
is Fero: for we have eOeArjow, 70éAnoa. We believe the loss of 
the derivation syllable to have been occasioned by the very common 


use of the present tense of both verbs; it is this tense alone — 


that is employed as a mere auxiliary. 

With regard to the peculiarity in the augment of the aorist 
novrnOnv, we think Buttmann’s explanation is satisfactory. He 
observes (ad Plat. Gorgiam ed. Heindorf, p. 522), that, m verbs 
of cognate signification, we find analogous irregularities of form: 
thus, we have the curious futures édoua: and iowa, the futures 
formed by the diphthong ev from verbs in ew, a8 pevow, Yevow, 
vevow, &e., and the anomalous infinitives xkvjcOa, and Wav; 
thus also the verbs Bovroua, dvvauat, and péAdw, which he 
remarks (Awsfihrl. Sprl. ) 83, Anm. 8, note), have something 
analogous in their signification, make 7GBovdounv, yBovrnOnv, 
nouvasnv, novvnOnv, nuedXdov: and he conjectures that the aug- 
ment may have been suggested by the sound of 7@edov, which 
is also connected with them in meaning. 

The use of Bov-, as an intensive prefix, may be compared 
to that of tm7o-, m imToKpNuvos, iTqroua pabpor; LaTOTEALVOV, 
immotupia, wmoropvos. The same idea of weight or strength 


is conveyed by the word Govs in the proverb Bovs emi yAwoon, 


as indeed appears clearly from the words xpatep@ od: in 
Theognis (815), and the epithet puéyas, which is joined to it 
m Aischylus (Agamemnon 36). 

That the word Bovvds was a strange jand unusual one, 
appears from the explanation which Herodotus (IV. 199) thinks 
proper to give of it, and, indeed, from the express statement of 
Phrynichus (p. 355, Lobeck). Herodotus considers it a Cy- 


€ 7, va. > = bs \ 
renean word; twy vrepPadacowiwr Yopov Ta pera, Ta Pov- 
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“yous kadéovor. Valckenaer thinks (ad Herod. 1V. 158), that it 
was taken by the Dorians to Sicily, and learned there by Ais- 
_chylus, but from the manner in which it is introduced by this | 
poet (Supplices 101) we have no doubt that he considered it an 
African word, and used it as such, because his chorus consisted 
of African damsels. The leader says: 

tAcouar pev Ariav Boum, 

kapBava 0 avcay evakoeis; 


that is, “I salute the Apian GBovris; you observe that I use 
the African word.” We think, therefore, that the Cyrenzans 
must have been remarkable for their use of this word; whence 
they derived it, is another question. It was considered as a 
word of Greek origin by the grammarians. Thus, we find in 
the Htymologicum Magnum, Bovis xai Povvitis, 4 yi. 
elontat d€ mapa Tos Bovvous’ Povvol O€ €low o1 vyyrot Kai 
opwoes Kai yewAopo Tore. mapa To Baivew avw. Though 
we take the liberty of setting aside this etymology, we still 
think that the origin of this word is to be sought in the Greek 
language. If it means, as appears from all the grammarians, 
an elevation, it may be compared with the German Biihne. We 
are inclined to believe that we shall find its real origin best 
from a comparison of the following glosses in Hesychius; (1) 
Bovvis. yy. Aicyvdos. (2) Bovvos. otiBas. Kump. (3) 
Bovvot. PBwpoi. (4) BovAaka. PBorov dvopa (read PBwrov 
with Toup Hmendat. VI. p. 30 and 274). (5) Bono. ovtws 
yn Maxpis wvouatero. (6) BwOetv, opmrcw. BonOetv. (7) 
Borat. Pados. yn. (8) Bwrovar. ot mev Kodwvas’ oi 
dé, TO KidXauov akovovot, cia TO avaxeywoOa, mapa Lodorrer. 
(9) Baro. yH. (10) Bwrwpuca. tyHv civ. Aakwves. 
(11) Bwouevorw oa Tel Tovs Pwuovs, Aodovs Kadoupevous, 
Katououvres. (12) Bwv. Bouv. drrAov. (18) Bwviras. Tous 
ev ayp@, ot dé BovKorous, 7) aypotkous. (14) Bovnua. cipnpa. 
Adkwves. (15) Bocopnar. PBonooua. emtkadécoua. (16) Bo- 
oTHpEs. vouets. (17) Bworpetv. PBoav. Kader. émikadreroOar. 
From (1) we learn that Bovvis means “the earth” in general ; 
from (2) that Bouvvos means a heap of straw, for instance, litter. 
for an ox; from (7), (9) and (10), that PBwros is a synonym 
for Bovvs in the sense of syy, particularly among the Laco- 
mans (10); from a comparison of (1) with (13),-and of (4) 
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with (7), we see that Bouvis may be written Bovis, and con- 
versely Bwrat may be written Bovrkaé; from (3) we see that 
Bwuos is a synonym for Bovvos; from (8) and (11) we infer 
that Boros and Bwuos may be translated, the one codwvy, the 
other Aodos: now it so happens that both these words are used 
by Eustathius (ad Iliad, »’ p. 880) to explain Bovvos; he says 
n 0€ KoAWYyH Kat NOdos av Aéyorto Kai Bouvos, omrep 
‘Hpodoros wéev AiBvwv re~w eivat gyow, AtAros de Arovdaros 
A€ryer OTe Diryuwy emioxwrTe TO Ovoua ws BapBapov, Nomov 
yap kadovor; from (5) it appears that the island of Hubeea, 
which is signified by 1 Maxpis (Strabo, p. 445), was called 
Bouw: now we know that the name Ev@oa was connected 
with Povs, either on account of its pastures or from the myth 
about Jo: Taya © womep Boos avd» Neryerat TL aut pov ev - 
™ 70s Avyatov TeTpaupevy mapanig O7rou Hv "lw TeKelv 
pact “Eagor, Kal 9 vynoos ato THs aUTHS. aiTias eae TOUTO 
rouvoua (Strabo, p. 445); from (12) (16) we observe that Bws 
isa form of Bous; from (6) we see that PBwlety may stand 
as well for Movadcery = ower as for Bonferv; and from (14), 
(15) and (17), we discover that the Laconians could. contract 
fon- into Bw-. We think that, after this comparison, no doubt 
ought to remain upon our minds as to the Greek origin of 
Bouvos, as to its connexion with Boos, and as to its identity 
with Bwuos and BwrAaé. We would, in addition, point out that 
the connexion between the land and the cattle, which are used for 
tillmg it, is immediate. There is indeed reason to believe that 
in the oldest languages of the Indo-Germanic family, the names 
of the Cow and the Earth are commutable,- the latter being 
derived from the former, which was the symbol of fruitfulness 
and agriculture. We may refer our readers to a good paper . 
on this subject in the Indische Bibliothek (II. p. 288). The 
Sanserit g6, nominative gau-s (masculine and feminine) signifies’ 
‘a bull” or “a cow”. In the feminine it also denotes “the 
earth”. There is another Sanscrit word, bhi-s, which is con- 
fined to the latter meaning. Now it is singular, that while 
the Sanscrit gé, Persian fu, Frankish chwo, and Anglo-Saxon 
ci, all meaning “a cow”, agree with one of the Sanserit names 
for “the earth”, the Greek Movs and the Latin bés, perfectly 
coincide with the other. Thus, to take the cases which coin- 
cide in the three languages, we have | 
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Nom. bhis, Bots, 66s, 

Gen. bhuvas, (oF os, bovis, 
Dative and| bhueé, BoFi, -bovt, 
Locative, bhuvi, abl. bove, 
Accus. bhuvam, Bovv (for BoFar), bovem. 


it is also remarkable that sy7, Doric ya, the common name | 
for “the earth”, coincides with the other Sanscrit name for 
the earth, which also signifies ‘““a cow”. As the nominative of 
the latter word is gaus, we should expect gavam m the accu- 
sative; whereas we have gam or gan, which is identical with 
the Doric accusative yay. The Greek student will recollect that 
there is a longer as well as a shorter form of the Greek word 
for “the earth”, namely, yata as well as yy. Lastly, it should 
also be mentioned, that the Germans have Gaw “country” by 
the side of Kuh “cow”, and that our Saxon ancestors spoke 
of a “hide of land”. 

The word @vuos is particularly interesting from its use in 
the Republic of Plato. It will be recollected that Plato, and 
Hooker, after him, consider the mind as performing the three 
distinct functions, reasoning, willing, and desiring; Plato divides 
the mind into three distinct faculties, by which these functions 
are performed, namely, doryos or Aorytcucs, Oupos, and érOupia 
(Respubl. IV. p. 439 »v), the first belonging to the ro Aoyo- 
ttxov, or rational part of the soul, the two last to the vo 
aoryon, or irrational part. The @uvuos or To Oupoedés, how- 
ever, is not identical with the ewi@vuia, though it is classed 
with it under the same general head, for it often contradicts 
it, and assists the reason in governing its unruly attempts to 
lead man into the wrong path: ovkovv «ai adroOt, env, 
joddhaxov aicPavopea, orav BiaQwvTai Twa rapa Tov do- 
"yto mov emOupiat, Nowopovvra re avTov Kat Qupovpevov TO 
BraCouevep ev QUT@, Kal wWaomep dvoiv oracialovTow Evuuayov 
TO oyw ryeyvopevov tov Quyov rov Towovrov (Plat. wu. s. 
p- 440 a);—ro Oupoesde? Tpoonket UTNKOW Elvat Kal Evnuayw 
Toutov (Tov Aoryiorexov) (Ibid. p. 441 #). We translate the 
word @uu0os “ the will,” because this term conveys to our minds 
the idea which, in this passage, Plato evidently attached to 
the word he made use of; Hooker, too, translates it ‘ will,” 
and Hemsterhuis, the younger, fa velleité. It seems, indecd, 
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that Plato thought he was using the word in a somewhat un- 
usual signification ; the first of the passages-we have just quoted 
implies that, in his opinion, “anger” was the primary meaning 
of the word, as indeed is evident from his etymology in the 
Cratylus (p. 419 8): Ovupos amo ris Ovcews Kal Cécews Tis 
Wuxns EXO av TovTo To ovona; and from the Timeus (p. 70 8): 
dre Cécee TO TOU Oupov peévos: he also uses the word to signify 
disposition in general, as appears from Legg. V. p. 731 B: rovro 
avev Oupov ryevvaiov \Wwuxy maca aovvatos Spar, and such is the 
usual and oldest meaning borne by Ouuos. The meaning “ anger”, 
though certainly often conveyed by O@upzos and always by Oupow, 
appears to be quite a secondary one, and we can only explain 
Plato’s addition of the participles Nodopovvra and Ovuovpevor, 
ag an exegesis of @uuos, by supposing that, in his abstract way 
of considering verbs before substantives, he got mto a habit of 
deceiving himself with the belief that the former necessarily pre- 
ceded the latter, and that @vyos actually derived its primary mean- 
ing from Ovuow. This was far from being the case; indeed Oumos 
was a most proper word for his purpose, and, if it had been 
understood according to its old usage, he needed no addition 
to qualify it for the signification of “ will,” with which we find 
it used in the Republic. That this was its meaning in Homer, 
we see from the phrases, Qupos avwryer, Kedevér, KeAeTat pe, 
n0ere or Oupe nOere, like tero Ouuq@ (Herod. V. 59); and 
indeed this signification of Ouuoy is sufficiently clear from the 
word éaOupia, which Plato employs in opposition to it: em 
Ouuia means “a setting one’s mind upon a thing,” “ directing 
one’s wishes to it,” quite in accordance with the old sense of 
Oupos. ca 

We may settle the etymology of this word without any 
difficulty: at the same time we will endeavour to decide some 
troublesome questions which have been started regarding certain’ 
words of the same family with Ovuos. That the ideas of placing 
and being placed, of setting and sitting, sidere and sedere, are 
intimately connected, will, of course, be at once conceded: and 
we hope that those, who are inclined to adopt what has been 
said about the influence of suggestion by contrast on the forma- 
tion of words, will be willing to allow that words significant of 
remaining and moving may have a common origin: if instances 
are required we may compare pévw, punun, pévos, mens, maneg, 
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with paw, wéepaa, weuova, avrouaros. The affinity of these forms 
is clear from é-ryev-onyy, yéryaa, and yeyova. The relation 
between sev-w and mweéd-Aw (for ped-yw) is the same as that 
which subsists between xév-ro and xéd-ero, between yév-To and 
€d-ero, &e. That pev-w agrees with pa-w in expressing an 
expectation of, or a mental impulse towards, any object, as well 
as the meaning of fixity or continuance, which it generally 
bears, will appear from the following passages. Homer, Iliad 
xv. 599: 


\ , 
TO yap peve pntieta Zevs 
‘ Lr. ’ cand ’ , 
vnos Katopevns cedas oPParuoror ioea Oat. 


Sophocles, Philoct. 511: 


’ \ \ 
EYW MEV ..... 
ot > , 
evOaTrep €7LLE LOVEV 
allied ’ \ , sk ’ , 
€m4 é€voToXou Tayelas vews TopEevoays av ES Oo mous. 


And the idea of remaining or abiding may be conveyed by the 
simple root ma-, without the suffix y-: as in Aischylus, Choéph. 
464 : 


| AN , 2 DE 

Ww OvoKaTaTavoTov adyos 
, 4 

dwuacw éuporor. 


In the general sense of thinking or caring about any thing, 
pev-w, wéd-Aw, and the impersonal pwede, may be compared 
with the Gothic muwnan, German meinen, old Nordish man 
(Grimm, I. p. 926). The same idea of thinking about a thing 
enters into the subjective negation uy (above, p. 255). All 
these words, as we have said more than once, are connected 
with the root of the first personal pronoun, and a feeling of 
subjectivity or self is at the bottom of them all. Compare the 
very similar form pov-os (above, p. 187). To return to the 
question before us: the root Oe- means “to place” (7ti-Oy-1) ; 
Qa- or Qo- means “to sit” (Oa-accw, O6-Kos), and Oo- or Oe- 
means “to run” (@0-oc, Qéw), and these are ultimately identical. 
Modern scholars have not observed this fact, and have therefore 
got into great difficulties about some words of this class. The 
word which has caused them most doubt is @oa(w. That this word 
may signify “to move quickly,” whether in a transitive or intransi- 
sitive sense, appears from the following passages of Euripides: | 
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(1) Transitively, 
Bacche, 65. BoaCeuw qovov. 
Iph. T. 1142. OoaGew arépuryas. 
. Orest, 355. OoaQwv ce Tov médeov. 


? , , ~ 4 
Her. F. 382. €0oaCov kaQamwa otra ‘yevvot. 


(2) Intransitively, 
Bacch. 216. 


’ - , } , 
kKAvw—ryuvaikas—ev Oackios 
/ , \ \ 
opeat Ooalew Tov vewort daimova 

/ ed ’ , , ~ 
Avovvaov, oars esti, Tiwwoas Yopots. 


Troad. 349, 507. 
pawas PoaCovca—OoaCer depo Opomy. 


J » Wf 
Orest. 1542. BoaCwv aie pos ave KaTrVvOS. 





Pheeniss, 800. trmeiatcr BoaCers. 


and its connexion with @oos is indisputable. At the same time 
it is equally clear that in Aischylus, Suppl. 610: 

UT apyas O oUTLOS Boa Cw 

TO MELOY KpELGTOVWY KpaTUVEL 

of wv e , , / 

ovtiwos avw0ev ynucvov ceBe KaTw.. 


and in Soph. Gd. Tyr. 2: 
tivas moO édpas Taade pot Doacere. 


the meaning of the word is “sit”: and, imdeed, Plutarch (de. 
Audiendis Poetis, p. 22 ©) and the Etymologicum Magnum 
(v. Oaxos, p. 460, 10) acknowledge this meaning in Sophocles. . 
But modern scholars, from not perceiving that the same root 
may convey contrasted ideas, have gone wrong about this word, 
for while Buttmann, on the one hand (in his Lewilogus, II. 
p- 105), thinks it necessary to suppose that Ooa{w “ to. move 
violently” is derived from Qoos, and that @oa@w “to sit” comes 
from Oew, riOnuc; Hermann, on the contrary (ad Sophoclis 
locum), denies the existence of the latter signification, and twists. 
the two passages of AXschylus and Sophocles to a very forced 
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and unnatural meaning. The gloss in Hesychius shows, not, 
as Hermann supposes, that he was puzzled by the word, but 
that it possessed a very extensive range of meanings: bbe ev 
TPEXELs [QLVET AL, oKIPTA, KTELWEL (read exTélvel), OTreEVOEl, Ta- 
parret, KaOnrat, Xopevet, avuet, oeTat, TENEL, TAATTEL, poBerrat, 
Travara, Oeopoperta. That most of these meanings. are 
directly, or by implication, conveyed by the word @oa@w, might 
easily be shown by a more minute examination of the whole family 
to which it is related. 

The root @a-, Oe-, or Qo-, which we are now discussing, occurs 
in another, perhaps an older form, as oa-, ce-, or co-. From 
many indications in the classes of words, into which one or 
other form of this root enters, it is probable that the syllable 
was generally closed by a F. We are disposed to believe that 
the’ ground-meaning of the root is “ place” or “ make,” with 
which the second meaning, “‘be placed” or “seated,” is most 
intimately connected. The most important word into which the 
root enters with this meaning is Qeos, and its oldest form ouos, 
which was used by the Lacedemonians to the latest time, and 


to which @eos, as has been already remarked, bears the same ., 


relation that @a\acca does to cddacoa, and Oér\w to cédas. 
In compounds the Laconians pronounced it tos. Thus Bacchus 
was called evios for evoros, just as they said romjai for roijoa, 
and fSovda for Bovcoa (Etymol. Magn. p. 391). It may be in- 
teresting to know that there are in the Sanscrit language repre- 
sentatives both of o1os and Qeos. To the latter the common word 
déva corresponds, to the former ¢iva-s, the name, indeed, of a 
particular god in the Hindu mythology, the god of fire (Bohlen 
das alte Indien, I. p. 206), but still only a general name for the 
Deity (Bohlen, I. pp. 148, 206), as appears from the neuter 
noun ¢ivam, which means “happiness,” “ prosperity,” the lot 
of the gods (Arjwni Reditus, V. 19), just like evdamovia in 
Greek. These two words and the Latin divws, if, as we have 
no doubt is the case, they are identical with the Greek Qeos, 
ctos, would incline us to suppose that the digamma had slipped 
out in their Greek synonyms. In attempts to represent directly 
in Greek characters the Sanscrit and Persian names for the 
Divinity, this digamma sound is represented by the v, or a 
lengthening of the root syllable. Thus Hesychius Aevas. covs 
axaxous QOeovs. Maryor (where Reland proposes to read dvaxas 
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scil. tovs Acocxovpovs) Hesychius, and Athenzeus, I. p. 27 p: — 
OT. Tap Ivdots Timatat daiuwv, ws yor Xapys o MutiAnvatos, 
Os KaderTtar Lopoaderos’ epunvevetar dé “EAXadt Hovyn owworro0s, 
where he is evidently alluding to Strya-dévas,- “the sun-god,” 
who was, as we have elsewhere shown, the same as the god of 
wine. The Indians had, properly speaking, no wine-god (Schlegel’s 
Indische Bibliothek, 1. p. 250). If we may be allowed to hazard 
such a conjecture, the epithets in Aschylus Perse, 86: Xvptov 
dpya cuwxwv, and in the oracle quoted by Herodotus, VII. 140: 
Lupintyeves dpua Suwxwy, Where Xerxes, or the Persian war-god 
is spoken of, refer to the sacred chariot (to dpua To pov, 
Herod. VII. 55), which always attended the Persian armies on 
their march, and which, though called the chariot of Jove by 
Herodotus (VII. 40), may have been identical with the chariot 
of the sun, HAiov apya dXevxoy, which Xenophon represents as 
following it (Cyrop. VIII. 3. 4 12); for it was drawn by white 
horses, which were consecrated to the sun (Herod. I. 189. VII. 
113), and a remarkably beautiful horse, sacred to that god, was 
led behind it (Q. Curtius, III. 3. § 13). The decision of 
Darius’ claim to the throne by his horse’s neighing at sun-rise — 
(Herod. IIT. 84) seems to have reference to the same symbolical 
connexion of the horse with the sun. The epithet cupinyeves 
appears to be quite equivalent to the Sanscrit sérya-ja or “ sun- 
born.” It is likely that the Greeks would have heard of the 
Persian name for this chariot, and that this name would be 
explicable from the Sanscrit is consistent with all that we know 
of the old language of the Persians. If this interpretation is not 
correct, we shall find it difficult to explain why the Syrian 
chariot should be so specially mentioned in connexion with the © 
army of Xerxes. Still less shall we be able to explain the 
distich, quoted from a Spanish MS. by Blomfield on the passage 
of the Perse, mm which it is assigned to an Indian: 








at 


"Ivoos 60 avnp Tpoin Zvpiov dpya OLwK WY 
TlovAudapas Kernar vEeKpos €7t TAT plo. 


The supposition that the root we are discussing was O¢F is 
farther confirmed by the future Qevoona:=OéFooua, from Oew 
= 0éFw, by the forms @aFacow (for in words of this kind 
we may presume that there was once a digamma), Qaaxov 
(=0aFaxov), which Gregor. Corinth. (p. 354) quotes as the 


ea eee 
gee ee 

csi. , 
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Dorie form of Oakov, cé-B-w = o6Fw = cevw = ceiw = cai-vw, covmat 


=coFoua (which occurs in Apollonius Rhodius), coSetv=co0Feiv, 
and Zevs=dyeFs, Herodotus tells us (II. 52) that the name 
Beos was Pelasgian, and was derived from 7vi-Oy-ue: eOvov de 
mTavta mpotepov ot LleAacryot Oeoror emevyoucvol, ws eyo 
€v Awdavn oica axovcas, ET WwYUMiNV o€ ove ovvoma éTolevvTO 
ovdert avTe@v’ ov yap axnkoecav Kw. Qeous oe Tpocwvouacay 
apeas amo ToovTov, dT Koonw OevTes Ta TavTAa TpHyyhaTa 
Kal macas vouas eiyov. Plato derives the word from: Qéeww, 
from the apparent motion of the heavenly bodies which were 
the objects of worship in an elementary religion (Cratylus, 
p- 397 c.p). The LEtymologicum Magnum (p. 445, 42) gives 
both etymologies. Clemens of Alexandria (Strom. I. ad fin.), 
like Herodotus, derives Geos mapa tiv Oéow Kal takw Kat Tyv 
Ovakoounow, and Eustathius too says (ad Iliad. p. 1148) that 
Oeos is 0 mavta 7iBels kai wowv. We agree with this ety- 
mology, as well from its obviousness, as because the analogy 
between Kaduos, who was the god of the Pelasgians of Beotia, 
and was identical with Kadu:dos, one of the Cabiri (Miiller’s 
Orchomenus, p. 216), and xéxacuat, Kéxadua, Kéxadov, Kekaonka 
(of which we consider the meaning to be the same as. that of 
kogue.v, even though there be no etymological connexion ‘be- 
tween them), would at once lead us to it._ If this is the case, 
Qeos means “the creator”, in immediate connexion with which 
we have riOym, to “make” or “place”, together with Ove, 
“ sacrifice”, and cefsw, “worship”. The last word but one: often 
expresses violent motion, but we do not think, with Passow, 
that this meaning is due to the notion of flaming, blazing, &c., 
derived from a sacrifice of burnt offerings. The meaning of 
motion became attached to words from this root according to 
the principle of suggestion from contrast, and there is no class 
of words in which the meanings are more mixed up together 
than in this. With regard to the form, @¥w bears the same 
relation to 0éFw, céBw, &c., that Bow and éuBpvov do to 
Bpedos. In the words 0éw and Qods the most prominent meaning 
is that of motion. The latter is used in the sense of “terrible”, 
“dreadful”, when applied as an epithet to wv, but the idea of ~ 
swiftness seems to be included in the word even in this applica- 
tion of it, for most persons, whose reason has not. the full com- 
mand over their other faculties, are accustomed to look upon 
37 
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that which is sudden and startling as also alarming and terri- 
ble. Compare the use of xatraomépyw (Thucyd. IV. 126), &e. 
Buttmann has clearly shown (Lewilogus, U1. p. 60) that: Qods has 
also the meaning “sharp”, ‘“ pointed”, as a synonym for o€vs: 
he appears, however, to be wrong in supposing that this was the 
primary signification, and that Oyyev, Oacoov, taxvs, contain 
older forms and meanings of the word than Oéw: a comparison 
of the terms “sharp” and “ quick” in English, the use of the 
word “set”, as applied to sharpening a knife, the resemblance 
of wxvs and o€vs, and the English word ‘“ fast”, which means 
both “ fixed” and “rapid”, will show us that the ideas of fixed- 
ness, rapidity, and sharpness are frequently interchanged (see 
also above p. 293). There can be little doubt that, as Butt- 
mann supposes, the @yj7es or lowest division of the subjects of 
Athens were so called from their being the oldest mhabitants, 
the Sassen or Insassen (inhabitants). The word Qoa(w bears 
most of the significations. of this root, as indeed we see from 
Hesychius, and the passages which we quoted before. The use 
of émiBoa@w in Alschylus (Choéph. 853) and in Euripides (Medea 
ad finem) is to be explained from the meaning of “ sitting as 
a suppliant”, just as wpoorpemecOa, “ to turn oneself towards”, 
and mpooixvercOa, “to go to”, came to signify absolutely “to 
supplicate”, and especially a begging for purification on the part 
of a polluted person. The word @uuos conveys the idea of an 
eager motion towards any thing, an impulse, and in this sense 
it agrees pretty well with the second meaning of Ovw, from which 
also the idea of anger may easily be derived: the idea of “ motion 
towards” is implied in anger as well as in desire, and hence we 
have such phrases as Quvpova0a els ti, “to be angry with a 
thing”, as in Herod. III. 52, és rovs toxéas Kal és Tovs Kpéo- 
covas TeOvuwc0a. The phrase es xépas OvpotcOa is of a dif- 
ferent origin (above p. 217). 

It has been mentioned above, that the initial syllable of a 
number of words, such as Oés-aros, Oés-xedos, Oés-mis, &e., is 
merely a mutilation of Qeots (p. 390). This explanation is: not 
applicable to @ec-uos, which is a simple derivative from the root — 
Oe- now under discussion, the o- being an euphonical insertion, — 
as in dec-uos, from déw (above p. 329). For @eauds we have 
the by-form +«6-uos; 6 very often appears instead of o before 
the termination -xos, and vice versd ;—thus we have not only 
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pu0-n0s, pu-n0s, but pu-c-nos was also used in the sense of cyjua 
by Democritus (Aristot. Metaphys. p. 1042, Bekker) ;—and re@- 
nos is written for O¢6-n0s, just as we have eréQny for e0éOnv 
(above p. 467). A question may be raised, whether we should 
connect dec-rorns with dew, like déc-pos, or with tiOnu:. That 
the latter part of the word is connected with the Sanscrit pat-is, 
“a lord” or “ husband”, Latin pot-ens, pot-cor, &c., is sufficiently 
obvious. For the feminine we have not only déc-zowa (on this 
form see above p. 292), but also worma, corresponding to the 
Sanserit patné, and worva. We have rotma with a genitive 
case, as an epithet, like the Diva potens Cypri of Horace: thus 
Homer, J/. xxi. 470: woTma Onpwv. Pind. Pyth. IV. 213=380: 
moTua ofvtatwy edov. Now the name for the master of a 
house in Latin is hos-pes (hos-pit-s), and it appears from a com- 
parison of the Latin hos-tis, hos-tia, Gothic Gasts, Polish Gos- 
podar or Hos-podar, New High German ge-gessen, and the San- 
serit root ghas, “to eat”, that hos-pit-s means ‘“‘the master of 
the feast”. If, then, we remember how often tiOynuc is used 
in speaking of a meal (comp. awapéOnxe tpameCav, &c.), and 
that the word Qoi-vy, together with @e@c@a: and @woac8a, which 
are quoted from AXschylus as synonyms for evwyercPa, are 
manifestly connected with the root @e- (comp. Qexos, &c.), we 
must conclude that dec-rorns is a synonym of the Latin hos-pit-s, 
and that the first syllable contains the root Oc- by a change from 
@ to 0, like that which we have pointed out in the inflexions 

(p. 326) and terminations (p. 345) of the noun. Whether dov-dos — 
is connected with déw, or bears the same relation to the Sanscrit 
disa-s, “‘a slave” (from the root dds, “to give”), that davdAos 
does to daavs (Pott, Htymol. Forsch. I. p. 190), we do not 
venture to decide. The common adjective from dearorns is 
deamocuvos. We have, however, another form deoréctos, in 
Aischylus, Supplices 848: decrocin Evy Boe, where Turnebus 
reads Qeameciw, and Stephens decrocuvw. We think the word 
is genuine, and that it is confirmed by the name decqoctovavrys, 
given by the Lacedemonians to the Helots who were emanci- 
pated and sent on ship-board. Myron (apud Atheneum, p. 271 F) 
says: moAXaxis nrevOepwaar Aaxedatuoviot SovAous, Kal ovs wey 
aéras exaeoav, ovs 06 goEeaTOTOUS, ous o€ eépuxTHpas, 0€0 1o- 
Ttovavras de aAAous, OUs Eig TOUS TTOALUS KaTETaTCOV. It 
will be recollected, that in the passage under consideration, one 

37—2 
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of the most corrupt in Aischylus, a Herald is endeavouring to 
force the Danaides to go on board a ship. It stands thus in 
the common editions: 

couc0e, covcO’ oXouevat oAOmEV’ em aploa 

iT ava ToAUppuToOV 

aAdunevta qopov 

deorociw Evy vBpet 

ryouspodéry be Boat 82 Bou 

ainoverws én apioa 

novoovTia TamTa 

kerevw Bia pwebecBat 


of , 
‘Xap dpeutatay. 


We would place a full stop after %Bpe, and read the rest of , 
the passage thus: 


‘youspoderp oe Soper Ot bAov 
dimov éow o em apica. 

1 gv dovTeis, o amuTa 
Kedeveo Bia peBeo Bat. 

ikTap cppevos ara. 


The metre is 


-vu|-ve|-ve|-| Dactylicum Hephthemimer. 
~vun|yrue| Choriamb. dim. acatalect. 
sv [owe |oule Lecythius. 


Dochmius cum Bacchio. 


_--vel[- —| Hipponact. Ion. maj. dim. brach. 


On the form dope: see Sophocl. Gd. Col. 626, and Hermann. 
The youpoderov dopu is the Herald’s staff, which was, ‘perhaps, 
Xpucetos HAowot memappevov like the wooden sceptre of Achilles 
(Homer Iliad 1. 246), as the Scholiast explains it ypuvaods 7Xous 
exov Kal cramremepovnuevow auTwv nopadiopevov. We think the 
ém auica in the next line shows that dopv cannot mean the 
ship .as it must in ]. 864, if the reading be correct. The future 
ésw does not occur, but we constantly find the aorist efoa in 
Homer ; as in Iliad 1x. 200: eicev 0 év kAtomoict. xi. 657: és 
Sippov avécayres. Odyss. 1. 361: €s acauwOov écaca. For the 
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meaning of douv7ets here, see Euripides, Alcestis 103: ovde vodata 
dovret yelp ryuvaixwv. We assume aura as the Doric form 
of yarurys, yrvra, the Homeric: epithet for a Herald. This 
epithet seems to have been in a manner appropriated to that 
office, so much so indeed, that it became a proper name.. Thus 
Periphas, the Herald of Anchises, is called the son of Epytus: 
Homer, Iliad xvu. 325: , 


oe uas Ilepipavtt E0LKWS 
KnpuK ‘Hruridn. 


and we know that these offices ran in families. In allusion to 
this Periphas, Virgil calls the tutor of Ascanius mi ; 
Mineid. v. 547: 


Custodem ad sese comitemque impubis Tuli 
Epytiden vocat. 


Ovid, too, (Fast. IV. 44), speaks of Epytus, king of Alba: 
Proximus est titulis Epytus, Alba, twis. 


Aschylus has borrowed the phrase Bia neOecAu from the Ho- 
meric tpis dé peOnxe Bin (Iliad xx1. 177, Odyss. xxi. 125). The 
quasi-preposition ixrap occurs in Adschylus Agamemnon 114: 
ikTap peradpwv 3 Ewumenides 1000: ikTap juevoe Atos; and in 
Plato Respubl. IX. p. 575 c: ovd tkrap Badr. With this 
commentary, the meaning of the passage is sufficiently clear, 
and, though we do not advance these conjectures with any con- 
fidence, anything is better than the present state. of the text; 
in corpore vili etiam periclitandum erat, as the old physicians 
used to say. 

With regard to Ailtios and @vueAn, the quantity of the 
first syllable is no reason against concluding that they are con- 
nected with @vw, as the similarity of meaning, especially of the 
latter word, would induce us to suppose. The quantity of the uv 
in words from this root is continually varying, why we know 
not, any more than we can explain why we should have both 


Aimapys and Aizapos. Why, for instance, should we have vw, 
Ovua, OvraKos, and Oovpos, but Ovaw, Ovcia, Ovaavos, and 


Oinryn? The word Obnios seems to have derived its meaning from 
the use of thyme in fumigations, or because the brushwood of 
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the tree was employed for fuel in sacrifices: its resemblance 
to the Sanserit dhima-s, Latin fwmus, is obvious, in spite of 
the difference of quantity; the word thymus was, . of course, 
borrowed from the Greek. 

The article of Hesyohius on Oupos gives the following mean- 
ings, ox 1] mpoaipents. okurns. mvevua. emOuuta. opyy. do- 
sytouos. Most of these we have already considered: that Oupos 
may signify avevua, a comparison of QveAXa forbids us to 
doubt. It is curious that Hesychius includes among the mean- 
ings the very two words which Plato opposes to it, emOupia 


and Noyiopos. The sense of anger is implied in ofvrys, not. 
in opyn, which we must now examine. The word zpoaipeois, 


meaning a deliberate choice, is well known to the readers of 
Aristotle’s Ethics. 

That o-pyn is immediately Opec with o-peyw appears 
from a comparison of opoyuwa (Pindar Pyth. IV. 406) with 


opyuia, of adéyw with ad-+yos, &c. The word is made up of | 


the elements 7a + Fa with the vowel prefix 0; compare rego, &c. 
(above p. 283). The same compound root appears in peF-w 
(fut. pev-cw), pev-ua, PET, pe-p--w, pim-Tw, pi-u-pa, &e., 
in all of which the idea of accelerated velocity is conveyed, as 
also in. the cognate Latin words rap-io, rap-idus, &«. We 
have it also in the word dépxw, and in the Sanscrit termination 
dricas, with the dental prefix (p. 284). These forms and the 
‘analogous compound -):-xos, imply the sense of seeing. That 
this is only a secondary meaning is clear, the primary one 
being that of motion just mentioned. That this idea of motion, 
the common meaning of péw, is implied in the Greek notions 
of, seeing, light, &e., appears from such phrases as ear: ypoa 
atoppon cxnpatwv (Plato Men. p. 76 v), and from the Greek 


conception of love as a kind of ophthalmia, caught by an efflux — 


or emanation of particles from the eyes: thus Afschylus says, 
Agamemnon 414: | 


700w O vmepTovTias 

pacua doker OoMwY avaccel. 
evpoppwv oe KOAOO CO wY 
exBerat Xapes avopi, 
Omparon é év axnviars 


€ ppet Tac ‘Adpootrn. 
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i.e. after the abduction of Helen, her image would seem to 
be mistress of the house: but Menelaus would take no pleasure 
in statues, however beautiful, and in the want of eyes (for the 
Greek statues had none, or rather they were cold and ineffi- 
eacious) all love would vanish (see the imitation in Euripidés 
Alcestis 348 foll.). Sophocl. Antig. 795: 


Vix ny éevapyns eeetaeha! imepos evA€KT pou 
vuucas. 


where the two genitives would be very awkward, unless Bye- 
Papwy ivepos are to be taken together in close connexion (see 
Julius Pollux, Il. § 63: Aeryowro av op0adnot AapTrorTes, 
KT. d., Kal TO aw avTwy amoppéov, tuepos). Euripides ts 
polytus 525: 


Epws, Epws, Os KAT OMMaTWD 

oraCets moOov, eicarywv ryNuKetav 

Wuya xapw. 
Plato Phedrus p. 251 8: de~auevos Tov xaddovs THV a7roppony 
cad Tov oupatwv. It is possible that the sense of hearing con- 
veyed by the cognate words «-Av-w, v-pa, Sanscrit ¢-ru-, &e., 
may have a similar origin. There is also some trace of an 
implication of the sense of seeing in-the root OaF-, the primary 
meaning of which is motion or impulse. Thus, the words ex- 
pressing astonishment, @av-ua, ré-Oy7r-a-, Oa-u-Bos, &ec., are 
clearly connected with daw, Qavw, and Oeaw “to gaze at.” 

Hesychius gives opryy the three following significations: vpo- 

qos. pavia. Quuos. the order of which should, however, be 
reversed, for @uuos is the word which contains the primitive 
meaning of opyyj. The ground-idea in both is the same, “an 
impulse,” or “moving in any direction.” The analogy between 
Ovyos and opyy is farther observable in the application of the 
roots of both to the designation of sacred rites: that @vw and 
its derivatives are so applied, we have already seen, and the 
same may be said of opy:a, opyewv, opyiaCw. This meaning 
appears to be derived from the custom of holding out the hands 
or parts of the offerings to heaven, (comp. duplices tendens ad 
sidera palmas, and porrigit exta bovis), just as adoro derives its 
meaning from the custom of turning the face to the sky. When 
opyaw is applied to vegetable productions, it refers to their 
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‘“ sprouting,” “rising above ground, ” “ moving upwards,” hence, 
is deduced the sense of “ ripe, ” « soft,” which is found in op- 
yyaCw, (compare the passages in Ruhnken’s Time@us under the 
words wetpiws wpryacueves and opy@). That this was the 
transition appears from the conjunction of qemaivera with 
opya in Herodotus, (IV. 199): 0 ev T™7 KaTUTEpTATY THS NS 
mevraiverat te kai opya. We do not agree with Passow in 
supposing that odpryaw, and omapryaw, which are used as sy- 
nonyms for opyaw, are etymologically connected with this word, 
but would rather connect them with oapayew, acmaparyos, 
(Attice aodaparyos), and the German Spargel, Sprosse, and 
spriessen. i 

The sense of “anger,” which Hesychius assigns to opyn 
when he renders it pavia, is quite a secondary one; the tran- 
sition is the same as in Ovuos. The third meaning, TpoTos, 
is a very old one of this word (Hesiod. Op. 306). Whether it 
is derived from the connexion of will and character, which 
we have before pointed out, or by some transition to the 
meaning of opya@w, similar to that which produced the words 
“humour” and *‘temperament,” we cannot pretend to say. 
There is a singular passage of Thucydides (VIII. 83) in which 
the word occurs in the plural number: zavtwv re ‘Acttoxov 
elvat aitiov, érupépovta opryas Tisoapépre dia td1a KEépon. 
Dr ‘Arnold’s translation of this phrase (‘‘humouring,” ‘“sup- 
plying or ministering tempers such as a man likes,”) seems to 
show that -he approves of the interpretation of the Scholiast, 
who ays TO emupe perv opryny emt TW xapierOar Kal ouy- 
Xepew ear Tov ot apxator. mapTus K parivos ev Xeipone 
Ae yu THD wovcLKyY AkopéaTous emiheper opyas Bpo- 
Tois cwhpoot. This passage of Cratinus, compared with the 
words of Thucydides, assures us that the interpretation of the 
Scholiast is incorrect. The phrase emiépew opyas could not 
signify to bring one’s own disposition to suit that of another. 
It must mean, rather, to suggest some humours, dispositions 
or habits of mind to another, like émimépew dogas (Plato 
Respublica X. p. 612 8), &e. Cratinus says, that music puts 
restless whims into the heads of sober-minded people: and Thu- 
cydides, that Astyochus was charged with suggesting caprices, 
or putting crotchets into the head of Tissaphernes: that he 
induced those whims which prevented the Satrap from © dis- 
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charging his duty to the confederacy. That opyai may be used 
in the plural after such a verb as exubéepev appears from Lysias 
(de cade Eratosth. p. 94): opryds tos akovovet mapackeva- 
Cover: and that it implies, when thus used, “habits of thought,” 
or, “a turn of mind,” may be seen from Soph. Antig. 354. ac- 
Tuvopous optyas, and from Thucyd. III. 82: o woAeuos pos Ta 
TdpovTa Tas optyas Tey ToAAwy ouotor. In the same way, 
@vuoi is used in the plural when the temper of one man only 
is spoken of; Sophocl. Aj. 716: 


> , > , ,?7 
evTe yy €& aeAmrTwY 
Alas petaveyvoa0n 
~ , } 
Ouuwy Arpeldas peyadwv Te veKewr. 


Heracleides, Allegor. Homer 19: émtcxorovpevov Tov kata tH 
A ~ ~ , e “A 

Keadynv Aoyicpnov Tors Tept Ta oTépva Ouuois. Id. 59: at 7 pw- 
~ e a - ? 

Tat THS ikecias Pwvai Tovs apoevas avTov Ovuors e&eOnruvvay. 


These two passages quoted by Lobeck (p. 488). 


THE END. 
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éow. 580. 
€TEpos. 176. 
ert. 251. 

ev. 196. 
evectw. 331. 
evKnXos. 131y 3542 
evpapys. 544. 
évc. 265. 
evyopua. 265. 
epiarTns. 395. 
ef’ @ Te. 264. 
EXts. 17%. 


(aan. 122. 
Capevyns. 236. 
(aypucos. 236. 
(aw. 127, 289. 
Cea. 289. 

Cevyov. 236, 289. 


‘| Zevs. 270, 288, 345. 


CyyiPepe. 289. 
Con. 236. 


it, ty ty th &c. 265. 


"HBn. 409, 416. 
non. 268. 

nous. 265. 

nnp- 265. 
nraxaty. 130. 
NAEKT pov. 130. 
numer. 168. 
riisdv Se. 268. 
nMepa. 181. 
Huepos. 181. 
ype. 265, 528. 
nurov. 181, 

Hy, vide. 259. 
yvika. 262. 
nrap. 105, 181. 
WTEpoTEUs. gan. 
ynuTys. 581. 
“Hpa. 409. 
“Hpatos. 409. 
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‘Hpakans. 409. 
nus. 265. 
nxn: 26. 


Oaracca. 560. 


Gap Bos, Oavpa. 395, 583. 


Oc. 270. 

Oéawa. 292, 309. 
Ocaw. 583. 
Oéryo. 564. 
Oérenos. 565. 
OéAw. 560. 
Bévap. 543, 560. 
Beos. 575, 577. 
Oeoacdoros, &c. 390. 
BepiCw. 544. 
Becpos. 329, 578. 
Qéw. 578. 
Onyew. 578. 

Oyp. 121. 
Oyztes. 578. 
Oiacos. 397. 
BoaCw. 574. 
Bown. 579. 

- Boos. 577. 
Opaccw. 352. 
Apia Bos, 394. 
Bpivaké. 399. 
Opiua. 400. 
Opiov. 399. 
OvedAa. 582. 
Ovpédn. 581. 
Oupos. 571. 
Ouuos. 581. 
Oupoos. 397. 
Qwxos. 573. 
Oicac8a. 579. 


tet. 170. 

fa, ua, 185. 

"Taxyxos. 122. 
iaddw. 395. 

iapBos. 395. 
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iamtw. 395. 

Tyynres. 173. 

tovos. 173. 

ispws. 120, 210. 
ixerns. 398. 

ikrap. 581. 

We Lies 
‘Inodappov. 299. 
‘Traopupédovros. 298. 
imtos. 120. 

isatos, icattepos. 209. 
toos. 182. 

wy&. 564. 

iwv. 162. 



















ka. 244. 
cai. 180, 246, 259. 


kai tavra, kai ro. 264. 


i ee 


kaxoyeirwv. 402. 
kadoxayaos. 401. 
kados. 404. 

kaAve. 330. 
KapTos. 200. 
xara. 180, 237. 
katabvocw. 556. 
KaTapTUM. 206. 
katnyopia. 149. 
KATNPTUKWS. 206. 
kelev, kei. 238. 
xetvos. 180, 240. 
xev. 180, 244. 
kevto. 200. 

Kepas. 291. 
kepaan. 201. 
kexAadew. 416. 
kiocooeTys. 330. 
kAutos. 284, 583. | 
kpereOpa. 136. ii 
colev. 238. ~\ a 
koipavos. 415. . 
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koupw. 287. 
kouros. 395. 
komrw. 291, 395. 















































). 298, 548. 
547, 556. 


| pe 166, 255 
| pa@ddrov. 207. 
| uadXov 4 ov. 267. 


Kpotvos. 228, 333. 
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papaivw. 293. — 
papn. 544, 550. 
papnye. 550. 
udpapos. 554. 
paprew. 550. 
paptup. 542. 
pavpos. 293. 
paw. 166, 573. 
pe. 161. 


peyeBos, peyioros. 211. 


pedysva. 542. 
pediaw. 265. 

peic. 187. 

pedas. 136. 

pera. 573. 

MedAw. 542, 573. 
peuBrera. 292. 
peuBrwWKa. 292. 
pev. 187. 

peot. 164. 

peos. 164. 
pepunpiCw. 495, 542. 
pépos. 542. 
peaitys. 542. 
peccos. 208. 
pera. 166, 236, 541. 
perace. 270, 345. 
MEX pt. 237. 

pn. 253, 255. 
pyvvw. 200. 

pia. 187. 

pw. 166. 

poys. 470. 

provos. 187. 
poaxos. 298, 470. 
poxGos. 298, 470. 
pupiot, pupw. 204. 


Val. 239-253. 
vaus. 290. 
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vew. 290. 

vy. 239, 253. 
vycos. 291. 
vikn. 291. 
vitw. 265. 
vircw. 265. 
uas. 265. 
vooros. 168, 205. 
voo gt. 168. 
vy, vuv. 239. 
vvos. 265. 
vor. 168. 


Eevvos. 298. 
£evos. 228. 
=epéns. 195. 
Eu. 236. 
Euvos. 236. 


o. 169. 

"Oak€os. 122. 
doe. 169. 

ooewa. 189. 
ooous. 161. 
oBovvexa. 358. 
oikntys, oikntwp. 337. 
own, oivi(w. 188. 
oivos. 122. 

oios. 182. 

oios Te. 263. 
oic0a. 123, 435. 
OxTw. 194. 
orPayniov. i5l. 
oABos. 131. 


ONyioros, OdAtyioTOS. 211. 


OAAYLL. 287. 

Odos. 131. 

ouws. 324. 

ovopa. 147, 161. 
"O€abpns. 196. 
orTopat, Occopat. 291. 
drws. 262. 

opyn; opyaw. 582. 
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opyuia. 499, 582. 
és. 119, 178, 318. 
Ocos. 182. 

Ocov re. 264. 

ov, ovx. 94, 254. 
ovoeis. 191. 
ovlec. 191. 
ovk—aAdrAa. 268. 
ov py. 480. 

ovv. 254. 

ovvexa. 358. 
oupavos. All. 
ovros. 169. 
oppa. 262. 
oppus. 161. 

bY Aos. 300. 


mais. 340. 
TaripBapos. 221. 
makw. 344. 
mavos. 265. 
rao. 340. 

Tapa. 229. 
Tlapeworaios. 299. 
TaTXW. 208, 58a. 
mesa. 192. 

meipw. 231. 
TreuTraCw. 203. 
meure. 200. 

wept. 231. 
TEPLTETHS. 231. 
TEPITETTW. 370. 
TEPTEPOS. 23845 
TEP PEPEES- 230- 
mecow. 291. 
TETOPES. 192. 
mnyrikos. 183. 
TIKPOS. 2903, 348. 
miopat. 470. 
mintw. 524. 
mAnyyn. 265. 
mrAnv. 232, 267. 
Troinua. 444, 405. 


Tokiros. 348. 
 -moixiNoaTKTOS. 348. 
mown. 495. 
ToT, ToANTHS. 335. 
TOXocTos. 206. 
OAKS. 300. 
mopevuata. 495. 
mopOuos. 330. 
TotTpos. 329. 
moTua, 292, 579. 
mupoos. 400. 


10, mpos, Tpoti, mori. 218. 


mpoorpeTopna. 295. 
mpwiCos. 289. 


pa. wi: 
pasos. 225. 
pérw. 582. 

pew. 582. 

pnpa. 146. 
pippa. 582. 
pitta. 196, 582. 
puOuos. 330. 
pupos. 330. 
puopos. 579. 


caivw. 577. 
caracca. 543, 560. 
cahaccopédoica. 560. 
carpanns. 196. 
cagys. 236. 

ve. 161. 

céBw. is 

séhas. 556. 

cedyvyn. 559. 

cevw. 577. 

giados. 301. 

oxynvyn. 405. 
opuixpos. 265. 
coupat. 5'77. 
omaxa. 120. 
etrovoy. 303. 
TTadiodpopew. 530. 
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oTOpVUpLL. 304. 
ov. 162. 

ouv. 236. 
TUpINYEUNS. 576. 
cupiov appa. 576. 
opn€. 175, 300. 
odos. UTS: 

spot. 168. 
oyew. 527. 
TWKEW. 539. 


swKos, 539. 


vav. 162. 

raws. 552. 

Te. 179, 246, 260. 
teOuos. 579. 
Teddevravros. 299. 
TENOS. 232, 420. 
TEAELOS, TEAELOW. 298. 
teoF. 161. 
TépOpioc. 400. 

TE pa. 232. 
TEToApES. he 
TFe. 161. 

THE, THrikos. 183. 
thos. 269. 

THhvika. 262. 

Tis. 179. 

TLOVKay. 304. 

TOL, ToLyap, Towvv. 264, 
tov. 161. 

TOPOS, TOpvos. bo a 
Tocos. 182. 

tov. 161. 

Tpavua. 232. 

Tpews. 191. 
Tpitrues. 186. 
TpvW. 232. 

TUY Kav. 537. 


UBprs. 412. 
vowp. 210, 304, 
vios. 210. 
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vpets. 168. 
Unép, U0. 233. 
bavos, 120. 
Uropavois. 184. 
‘Y ppacios. 340. 
vopuivy. 168. 


paivw. 559. 
avos. 265. 

aos. 184, 558. 
papoos. 265. 
gacyavoy. 300. 
gavros. 184, 556. 
gn. 265. 


pnp. 265, 528, 558. 


Piddrw. 122. 
ppicow. 369. 
dpoupos. 352. 
guddov. 207. 
puw. 163, 210. 
pbavw. 537. 
porn. 90. 

pus. 334. 


Yaivo. 361. 
Yaipw. 537. 
yavdave. 361. 
YaOos. 361. 
Yapaxtnp. 367. 
yapak. 366. 
Yap. 359. 
yapis. 372. 
Xapites. 372. 
yappn- 365. 
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Vapors. 364. 
yapu3o10. 364. 
Yapwv. 364. 
KXEtAos. 204, 361. 
xeip. 200, 363. 
YEppas. 363. 
YEpros. 361. 

yew. 204, 361. 
xnpos. 368. 

9és. 180. 

VOCs. 289. 
Yidtor, yiros. 204 
YAaCw. 416. 

VAN Sos. 416. 
yy 414. 
Yopas. 362. 
Kotpos. 363. 
YOpos. 361. 

YK para pew. 365. 
Ypaopar. 368. 
Ypavo. 363. 
Vpnoij.os. 365. 

YX pied w. 363. 

YX povwy-KUTOS. 390. 
Yupa, Ywapos. 363. 


wWadov. 300. 


ve. 176. 
ww. 300. 


wrag. 130. 
we, 217. 

wore. 263. 
wo trav. 162, 
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he 


ADDITIONS AND CORRECTIONS. 


Page 62, line 20, for surmounted read overcome. © 

p. 69, 1. 1, for Guviévar, read Evviévar. 

sae 1. 23, for ided read idéa. 

p. 70, 1. 2 from bottom: for in it read in the Platonic dialogue. 

p. 88, 1. 14, for decided opinion read decision. 

p. 119, 1. 2 from bottom, for quilk read quhay. 

p- 179, add at the end of 1. 17, ‘“‘ except so far as the guttural element is repre- 
sented by the vowel « (see above, p. 119, below, p. 346).” 

p. 181, 1. 21, add: “compare Pindar, Isthm. III. 75 (1v. 97) : 

Kal Babuxprjuvov mod.as adds é€evpwv Oévap, 

vautiniaici Te TwopOudv auepwoaTo. 
which refers to the passage of Hercules through the straits; and for the etymology 
compare “Hzreipos with its epithet duamptcuos (Pindar Nem. IV. 51), on the principle 
pointed out by Lobeck (ad Soph. Aj. 254, p. 193).” 

p. 187. 1. 6 from bottom, add: ‘“‘ The ¢a mentioned above is obviously connected 
with the second pronominal element: compare ?, hi-c, &c.: on the various coincidences 
in meaning between the first and second elements see above, p. 180, and below, 
pp. 356, 544.” 

p- 196, 1. 6 from bottom: fer Rosen read by Rosen. 

p. 209, 1. 8, for tpiros reud tpiros. 

p- 222, 1. 9, for éwadddrew read éwahdarrev. 

p. 226, 1. 15, for tow read éow. 

p. 236, 1. 10 from bottom: for &-dedqos, od-derpds read d-dedpds, ca-dedqus. 

p. 237, 1. 3 from bottom: for with card read to Kata. 

p- 249, 1. 1, for pwev read pev. 

p. 289, 1. 9, for java read yava. 

p- 372, 1. 5 from bottom: for apets read tpeis. 

p- 406, |. 4 from bottom: for 441 read 44. 

p. 422, 1. 7, for all those read all those things. 
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